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to 
HENRY    HOPE. 


a 


It  is  not  because  this  work  was  conceived  and  partly 
i  executed  amid  the  glades  and  galleries  of  the  Deepdenb 
that  I  have  inscribed  it  with  your  name.  Nor  merely  because 
1 1  was  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  the  most  gracelal  privilege 
j  of  an  author,  and  dedicate  my  work  to  the  friend  whoso 
]  talents  I  have  always  appreciated  and  whose  virtues  I  have 
I  ever  admired. 

But  because  in  these  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  picture 
something  of  that  development  of  the  new_and,  as  I  believe, 
hetter  mind  of  England,  that  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
our  converse  and  speculation. 

lu  this  volume  you  will  find  many  a  thought  illustrated 
and  many  a  principle  attempted  to  be  established  that  we 
^ve  often  together  partially  discussed  and  canvassed. 
I)oubtless  you  may  encounter  some  opinions  with  which 
you  may  not  agree,  and  some  conclusions  the  accuracy  of 
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which  you  may  find  cause  to  question.  But  if  I  ha>' 
generally  succeeded  in  my  object — to  scatter  some  sug 
gestions  that  msa^  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  life 
ascertain  the  true  character  of  political  parties,  andJLnduQ 
us  for  the  future  more  carefully  to  distinguish  between  fact^ 
and  phrases,  realities  and  phantoms — I  believe  that  I  shall 
gain  your  sympathy,  for  I  shall  find  a  reflex  to  their  efforts  in 
your  own  generous  spirit  and  enlightened  mind* 


Grosvenoe  Gate, 
May-Day,  1844. 
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TO 


THE    FIFTH    EDITION.    (IlSA9.) 
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*CoNmGSBT''  was  published  in  the  year  1844.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  its  writer  was  to  yindicate  th«  just  claims  of  the  Tory  . 
party  to  be  the  popular  political  confederation  of  the  country ; 
i  purpose  which  he  had,  more  or  less,  pursued  from  a  rery  early 
period  of  hfe.  The  occasion  was  favourable  to  the  attempt. 
The  youthful  mind  of  England  had  just  recoyered  from  the 
inebriation  of  the  great  Gonsenratiye  triumph  of  1841,  and  was 
begimdn^  to  inquire  what,  after  all,  they  had  conquered  to  pre- 
serve. It  was  opportime  therefore  to  show  that  Toryism  was  not 
a  phrase,  but  a  fact,  and  that  our  political  institutions  were  the 
^  embodiment  of  our' popular  necessities.  This  the  writer  endea- 
voured to  do  without  prejudice,  and  to  treat  of  events  and  cha- 
^racters  of  which  he  had  some  personal  experience,  not  altogether 
without  the  impartiality  of  the  future. 

It  was  not  originally  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  adopt  the 
form  of  fiction  as  the  instrument  to  scatter  his  suggestions,  but, 
after  reflection,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  a  method  which,  in      . 
the  temper  of  the  times,  offered  the  best  chance  of  influencing  \^ 
opinion. 

In  considering  the  Tory  scheme,  the  author  recognised  in  the 
CmjBCH  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  previous  development  of  i 
£ngknd,and  the  most  efficient  means  of  that  renovation  of  the' 
national  spirit  at  which  he  aimed.     The  Church  is  a  sacred  cor- 
poration for  the  promulgation  and  maintenance  in  Europe  of  cer- 
tain Asian  principles,  which,  although  local  in  their  birth,  are  of    ' 
dime  origin,  and  of  imiversal  and  eternal  application. 

hi  asserting  the  paramount  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  the  maiesty  of  the  theocratic  principle,  it  became 
necessary  to  ascend  to  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to 
meet  m  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  critical  and  comparatively  enlightened 
age,  the  position  of  the  descendants  of  that  race  who  were  the 
founders  of  Christianity.  The  modem  Jews  had  long  laboured 
^der  the  odium  and  stigma  of  mediaeval  malevolence.    In  the 
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dark  ages  when  history  was  unknown,  the  passions  of  societies, 
undisturbed  by  traditionary  experience,  were  strong,  and  thei^ 
convictions,  unmitigated  by  criticism,  were  necessaiSy  fanatical. 
The  Jews  were  looked'  upon  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  accursed 
race, — ^the  enemies  of  God  and  man,-7-the  especial  foes  of  Chris- 
tianitv.  No  one  in  those  days  paused  to  reflect  that  Christianity 
was  founded  by  the  Jews ;  that  its  Divine  Author,  in  his  human, 
capacity,  was  a  descendant  of  King  David;  that  his  doctrines 
avowemy  were  the  completion,  not  ti^e  change,  of  Judaism ;  that 
the  Apostles  and  the  Evangelists,  whose  names  men  daily  invoked^ 
and  whose  volumes  they  embraced  with  reverence,  were  all  Jews ; 
that  the  infallible  throne  of  Rome  itself  was  established  by  a  Jew ; 
and  that  a  Jew  was  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Churches  oft 
Asia. 

The  European  nations,  relatively  speaking,  were  then  only 
recently  converted  to  a  belief  in  Moses  and  in  Christ,  and,  as  it 
were,  still  ashamed  of  the  Wild  deities  whom  they  had  deserted, 
they  thought  they  atoned  for  their  past  idolatry  by  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  a  race  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  they  were 
indebted  for  the  Gospel  they  adored. 

In  vindicating  the  sovereign  right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
be  the  perpetual  regenerator  of  man,  the  writer  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  when  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  justice  to 
tlie  race  which  had  founded  Christianity. 

The  writer  has  developed  in  another  work  ("Tancred")  the  . 
views  respecting  the  great  house  of  Israel,  which  he  first  intimated 
in  "  Coningsby."  No  one  has  attempted  to  refute  them,  nor  ia 
refutation  possible;  since  all  he  has  done  is  to  examine  certain 
facts  in  the  truth  of  which  all  agree,  and  to  draw  from  them 
irresistible  conclusions  which  prejudice  for  a  moment  may  shrink 
from,  but  which  reason  cannot  refuse  to  admit. 

The  success  of  this  work  was  not  questionable.  Three  con- 
siderable editions  were  sold  in  this  country  in  three  months:  it 
was  largely  circulated  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
witliin  a  very  brief  period,  more  than  60,000  copies  were  required 
hi  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  fifth  year  of  its  life,  the 
writer  has  been  called  upon  to  prepare  its  fifth  edition. 


D. 


c. 


Grosvenob  Gate, 

3%,  1849. 


CONINGSBY. 


BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  bright  May  morning  some  twelve  years  ago,  when  a 
Touth  of  still  tender  age,  for  he  had  certainly  not^^ered  his  teens 
by  more  than  two  years,  was  ushered  into  the  T^Kig-room  of  a 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  James's  Square,  whicQR||||||y^(h  the 
general  appearance  of  a  private  residence,  and  that 
ambitious  character,  exhibited  at  this  period  symptoms 
occupied  for  some  public  purpose. 

The  house-door  was  constantly  open,  and  frequent  gues 
at  this  early  ^?our  crossed  the  tKreshold.     The  hall-table  was 
vered  with  sealed  letters;  and  the  hall-porter  inscribed  in  a  book 
the  name  of  every  individual  who  entered. 

The  yQimg  gentleman  we  have  mentioned  found  himself  in  a 
room  which  offered  few  resources  for  his  amusement.  A  large 
table  amply  covered  with  writing  materials,  and  a  few  chairs,  were 
its  sole  fiiniture,  except  the  grey  drugget  that  covered  the  floor, 
and  a  muddy  mezzotinto  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  adorned 
its  cold  walls.  There  was  not  even  a  newspaper;  and  the  only 
books  were  the  Court  Guide  and  the  London  Directory.  For 
some  time  he  remained  with  patient  endurance  planted  against  the 
wall,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  rail  of  his  chair;  but  at  length  in 
his  shifting  posture  he  gave  evidence  of  his  restlessness,  rose  from 
his  seat,  looked  out  of  the  window  into  a  small  side  court  of  the 
house  surrounded  with  dead  walls,  paced  the  room,  took  up  the 
Court  Guide,  changed  it  for  the  London  Directory,  then  wrote  his 
name  over  several  sheets  of  foolscap  paper,  drew  various  land- 
scapes and  faces  of  his  friends;  and  then,  splitting  up  a  pen  or 
two,  delivered  himself  of  a  yawn  which  seemed  the  climax  of  his 
weariness. 

And  yet  the  youth's  appearance  did  not  betoken  a  character  that, 
if  the  opportunity  had  offered,  could  not  have  found  amusement 
an^  even  instruction.    His  coimtenance,  radiant  with  health  and 
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the  lustre  of  innocence,  was  at  the  same  time  thoughtfnl  and  reso- 
late.  The  expression  of  his  deep  hlue  eye  was  serious.  Withoat 
extreme  regularity  of  features,  the  face  was  one  that  would  never 
haye  passed  unobserved.  His  short  upper  lip  indicated  a  good 
breed;  and  his  chestnut  curls  clustered  over  his  open  brow,  while 
his  shirt-collar  thrown  over  his  shoulders  was  unrestrained  by  hand- 
kerchief or  ribbon.  Add  to  this,  a  limber  and  graceful  figure, 
which  the  jacket  of  his  boyish  dress  exhibited  to  great  advantage. 

Just  as  the  youth,  mounted  on  a  chair,  was  adjusting  the  portrait 
of  the  Duke,  which  he  had  observed  to  be  awry,  the  gentleman  for 
whom  he  had  been  all  this  time  w^ting  entered  the  room. 

*'_Floreat  Etqna ! "  hastily  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  in  a  sharp 
voice ;  "  yoii  are  setting  the  Duke  to  rights.  I  have  left  you  a 
long  time  a  prisoner;  but  I  found  them  so  busy  here,  that  I  made 
my  escape  with  some  difficulty." 

He  who  uttered  these  words  was  a  man  of  middle  size  and  age, 
originaUy  in  all  probability  of  a  spare  habit,  but  now  a  little  in> 
clined  to  corpulency.  Baldness,  perhaps,  contributed  to  the  spiritual 
expression  of  a  brow,  which  was,  however,  essentially  intellectual, 
and  gave  some  character  of  openness  to  a  countenance  which, 
though  not  ill-favoured,  was  unhappily  stamped  by  a  sinister  cast 
that  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  His  manner  was  easy,  but  rather 
audacious  than  well-bred.  Indeed,  while  a  visage  which  might 
otherwise  be  described  as  handsome  was  spoilt  bv  a  dishonest 
glance,  so  a  demeanour  that  was.  by  no  means  deficient  in  self- 
possession  and  facility,  was  tainted  by  an  innate  vidgarity,  which  in 
the  long  run,  though  seldom,  yet  surely  developed  itself. 

The  youth  had  jumped  off  his  chair  on  tne  entrance  of  the 
gentleman,  and  then  taking  up  his  hat,  said — 

**  Shall  we  go  to  grandpapa  now,  sir?" 

**  By  all  means,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  gentleman,  putting  his 
arm  within  that  of  the  youth;  and  they  were  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  waiting-room,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  two  individuals,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  rushed 
into  the  apartment. 

"Rigby — Rigbyl"  they  both  exclaimed  at  the  same  moment. 
«ByG— they're  out!" 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  The  best  authority ;  one  of  themselves." 

"Who-— who?" 

"  Paul  Evelyn ;  I  met  him  as  I  parsed  Brookes',  and  he  told  me 
that  Lord  Grey  had  resigned,  and  the  King  had  accepted  his  resig- 
nation." 

But  Mr.  Rigby,  who,  though  very  fond  of  news,  and  much  in- 
terested in  the  present,  was  extremely  jealous  of  any  one  givmg 
him  information,  was  sceptical.  He  declared  that  Paul  Evelyn 
was  always  wrong ;  that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  Paul  Evelyn 
ever  could  be  right;  that  he  knew,  fro  in  the  highest  authority,  that 
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Lord  Grejliad  been  twice  yesterday  with  the  King;  that  on  the 
last  visit  nothing  was  settled ;  that  if  he  had  been  at  the  palace 
again  to-day,  he  could  not  have  been  there  before  twelve  o^lock; 
that  it  was  only  now  a  quarter  to  one ;  that  Lord  Grey  would 
have  (»klled  his  colleagues  together  on  his  return;  that  at  least  an 
hour  must  have  elapsed  before  anything  could  possibly  have  trans- 
pired. Then  he  compared  and  criticised  the  dates  of  every  ru- 
moured incident  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  (and  nobody  was 
stronger  in  dates  than  Mr.  Bigby) ;  counted  even  the  number  of 
stairs  which  the  minister  had  to  ascend  and  descend  in  his  visit  to 
the  palace,  and  the  time  their  mountings  and  dismountings  must 
have  consumed  (detail  was  Mr.  Kigby's  forte) ;  and  finaUv,  what 
with  his  dates,  Ills'  private  information,  his  knowledge  of  palace 
localities,  his  contempt  for  Paul  Evelyn,  and  his  confidence  in 
himself,  he  succeeded  m  persuading  his  downcast  and  disheartened 
friends,  that  their  comfortable  intelligence  had  not  the  slightest 
foundation. 

They  all  left  the  room  together ;  they  were  in  the  hall ;  the 
gentlemen  who  brought  the  news  looked  somewhat  depressed,  but 
Mr.  Kigby  gay,  even  amid  the  prostration  of  his  party,  from  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  most  critically  demolished  a  piece  of 
political  gossip  and  conveyed  a  certain  degree  of  mortification  to  a 
couple  of  his  companions ;  when  a  travelling  carriage  and  four 
with  a  ducal  coronet  drove  up  to  the  house.   The  door  was  thrown 
open,  the  steps  dashed  down,  and  a  youthful  noble  sprang  from  his 
chariot  into  the  hall. 
"  Good  morning,  Rigby,"  said  the  Buke. 
**  I  see  your  Grace  well,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr,  Bigby,  with  a 
softened  manner. 
<<Tou  have  heard  the  news,  gentlemen?"  the  Duke  continued. 

"  What  news  ?  Yes — no — ^that  is  to  say — Mr.  Bigby  thinks " 

«*  You  know,  of  course,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  with  the  King  ?" 
*•  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mr,  Bigby. 
^  I  dou't  think  I  can  be  mistaken,"  said  the  Buke,  smiling. 
•*  I  will  show  your  Grace  that  it  is  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Bigby. 
"  Lord  Lyndhurst  slept  at  Wimbledon.    Lord  Grey  could  not  have 
seen  the  King  until  twelve  o'clock ;  it  is  now  five  minutes  to  one. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  messao^e  from  the  King  could 
have  reached  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  time  for  his  Lordship  to  be  at  the 
palace  at  this  moment," 
^  Bat  my  authority  is  a  high  one,"  said  the  Duke. 
**  Authority  is  a  phrase,"  said  Mr.  Bigby ;  "  we  must  look  to  time 
and  place,  dates  and  localities,  to  discover  the  truth." 

"  Your  Grace  was  saying  that  vour  authority "  ventured  to 

observe  Mr.  Tadpole,  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  a  duke,  his 
patron,  to  struggle  against  the  despotism  of  a  Rigby,  his  tyrant. 

**Was  the  highest,"  rejoined  the  Duke,  smiling,  "for  it  was 
Lord  Lyndhurst  himself.    I  came  up  from  Nuneham  this  morning. 
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passed  his  Lordship's  house  in  Hyde  Park  Place  as  he  was  getting 
into  his  carriage  m  full  dress,  stopned  my  own,  and  learned  in  a 
breath,  that  the  Whigs  were  out,  ana  that  the  King  had  sent  for 
the  Cluef  Baron.     So  I  came  on  here  at  once." 

"  I  always  thought  the  country  was  sound  at  bottom,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Taper,  who,  under  the  old  system,  had  sneaked  into  the  Trea- 
sury Board. 

Tadpole  and  Taper  were  great  friends.  Neither  of  them  ever 
despaired  of  the  Commonwealth.  Even  if  the  Reform  Bill  were 
passed,  Taper  wtis  convinced  that  the  Whigs  would  never  prove 
men  of  business;  and  when  his  friends  confessed  among  them- 
selves that  a  Tory  Government  was  for  the  future  impossible,, 
Taper  would  remarK,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that  for  his  part  he 
beheved  before  the  year  was  over  the  Whigs  would  be  turned  out 
by  the  clerks. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  reaction,"  said 
Mr.  Tadpole.  **  The  infamous  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Amer- 
sham  case  has  opened  the  public  mind  more  than  anything." 

"  Aldborough  was  worse,"  said  Mr.  Taper. 

"Terrible!"  said  Tadpole.  "They  said  there  was  no  use  dis- 
cussing the  Reform  Bill  in  our  House.  I  believe  Rigby's  great 
speech  on  Aldborough  has  done  more  towards  the  reaction  than  all 
the  violence  of  the  Political  Unions  put  together." 

"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  the  Duke,  mildly.  "  'Tis  a 
bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  and  I  am  free  to  say  I 
could  have  wished  it  postponed ;  but  we  must  support  the  King 
like  men.     What  say  you,  Kigby  ?    You  are  silent." 

"  I  am  thinking  how  very  unfortunate  it  was  that  I  did  not 
breakfast  with  Lyndhurst  this  morning,  as  I  was  nearly  doing, 
instead  of  going  down  to  Eton." 

«  To  Eton !  and  why  to  Eton  ?  " 

"For  the  sake  of  my  young  friend  here,  Lord  Monmouth's 
grandson.  By  the  bye,  you  are  kinsmen.  Let  me  present  to  your 
Grace — ^Mr.  Coningsby." 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  political  agitation  which  for  a  year  and  a  half  had  shaken 
England  to  its  centre,  received,  if  possible,  an  increase  to  its  in- 
tensity and  virulence,  when  it  was  known,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  May,  1832,  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  King,  which  resignation  had  been  graciously ' 
accepted. 

The  amendment  carried  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  ^ 
Lords  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  that  the  enfranchising 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  considered  before  entering 
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into  the  question  of  disfranchisement,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  startling  event.  The  Lords  had  previously  consented  to  the 
second  readmg  of  the  Bill  with  the  view  of  preventing  that  large 
increase  of  their  numbers  with  which  thevhaa  been  long  menaced;. 
rather,  indeed,  by  mysterious  rumours  than  by  any  official  decla- 
ration ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  a  manner  which  had  carried  conviction 
to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Opposition  that  the  threat  was 
not  without  foundation.  , 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  Lower  House,  the 
journals  which  were  looked  upon  as  the  organs  of-  the  ministry 
iiad  announced  with  unhesitating  confidence,  that  Lord  Grey  was. 
armed  ynth  what  was  then  called  a  **  carte  bloiudMS  "  to  create  any 
number  of  peers  necessary  to  insure' fts  success.  But  public  joiu*- 
nalists  who  were  under  the  control  of  the  ministry,  and  whose 
statements  were  never  contradicted,  were  not  the  sole  authorities. 
for  this  prevailing  belief.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  strong  supporters  of  the  cabinet,  though  not  connected 
with  it  by  any  official  tie,  had  unequivocally  stated  in  their  places 
that  the  Sovereign  had  not  resisted  the  advice  of  his  counsellors  to 
create  peers,  if  such  creation  were  required  to  carry  into  effect 
what  was  then  styled  ''the  great  national  measure."  In  more 
than  one  instance,  ministers  had  been  warned,  that  if  they  did  not 
exercise  that  power  vnth  prompt  energy,  they  might  deserve  im- 
peachment. And  these  intimations  and  announcements  had  been, 
made  in  the  presence  of  leading  members  of  the  Qovernment,  and 
had  received  from  them,  at  least,  the  sanction  of  their  silence. 

It  did  not  subsequently  appear  that  the  Reform  ministers  had. 
been  invested  with  any  such  power;  but  a  conviction  of  the 
reverse,  fostered  by  these  circumstances,  had  successfully  acted 
upon  the  nervous  temperament,  or  the  statesman-like  prudence,. 
01  a  certain  section  of  the  peers,  who  consequently  hesitated  in 
their  course — ^were  known  as  being  no  longer  inclined  to  pursue 
their  policy  of  the  preceding  session — ^had  thus  obtained  a  i^tle 
at  that  moment  in  everybody's  mouth — ^the  title  of  "the. 
Waveeebs." 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Waverers  carried  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill;  and  then,  scared  at  the 
consequences  of  their  ovm  headstrong  timidity,  they  went  in  a 
fright  to  the  Duke  and  his  able  adviser  to  extricate  them  from  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  own  conduct.  The  ultimate  device  of 
these  distracted  counsels,  where  daring  and  poltroonery,  principle 
and  expediency,  public  spirit  and  private  intrigue,  each  threw  an 
I  ingredient  into  me  turbulent  speU,  was  the  celebrated  and  sue- 
'   cessM  amendment  to  which  we  have  referred. 

But  the  Whig  ministers,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
faults,  were  at  least  men  of  intellect  and  courage,  were  not  to  be- 
bttten  by  "  the  Waverers."    They  might  have  made  terms  with 
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an  audacious  foe ;  they  trampled  on  a  hesitating  opponent.  Lord 
Orey  hastened  to  the  palace. 

Before  the  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  was  known, 
for  its  effects  were  not  immediate,  on  the  second  morning  after 
the  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Righy  had  made  that  visit 
to  Eton  which  had  summoned  very  unexpectedly  the  youthful 
Coningshy  to  London.  He  was  the  orphan  child  of  the  jpungest 
of  the  two  sons  of  tho  Marquom  of  Mc^hmoutE.'  It  was  a  family 
famous  for  its  hatreds.  The  eldest  son  hated  his  father ;  and,  it 
was  said,  in  spite  had  married  a  lady  to  whom  that  father  was 
attached^  and  with  whom  Lord  Monmouth  then  meditated  a  second 
alliance.  This  eldest  son  lived  at  Naples,  and  had  several 
children,  but  maintained  no  connection  either  with  his  parent  or 
his  native  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Monmouth  hated 
his  younger  son,  who  had  married,  against  his  consent,  a  woman 
to  whom  that  sou  was  devoted.  A  system  of  domestic  persecu- 
tion, sustained  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  eventually  broken 
up  the  health  of  its  victim,  who  died  of  a  fever  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  he  had  sought  some  refuge  from  his  creditors. 

His  widow  returned  to  England  with  her  child;  and,  not 
having  a  relation,  and  scarcely  an  acquaiutance,  in  the  world, 
made  an  appeal  to  her  husband's  father,  the  wealthiest  noble  in 
England,  and  a  man  who  was  often  prodigal,  and  occasionally 
generous.  After  some  time,  and  more  trouble,  after  urgent  and 
repeated,  and  what  would  have  seemed  heart-rending,  solicitations, 
the  attorney  of  Lord  Monmouth  called  upon  the  widow  of  his 
client's  son,  and  informed  her  of  his  Lordship's  decision.  Provided 
she  gave  up  her  child,  and  permanently  resided  in  one  of  the 
remotest  counties,  he  was  authorised  to  make  her,  in  four 
quarterly  payments,  the  yearly  allowance  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  that  being  the  income  that  Lord  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
shrewdest  accountant  in  the  country,  had  calculated  a  lone  woman 
might  very  decently  exist  upon  in  a  small  market  town  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland. 

Desperate  necessity,  the  sense  of  her  own  forlomness,  the  utter 
impossibility  to  struggle  with  an  omnipotent  foe,  who,  her  husband 
had  taught  her,  was  above  all  scruples,  prejudices,  and  fears,  and 
who,  though  he  respected  law,  despised  opinion,  made  the  victim 
yield.  But  her  sufferings  were  not  long;  the  separation  from 
her  child,  the  bleak  clime,  the  strange  faces  around  her,  sharp 
memory,  and  the  duU  routine  of  an  unimpassioned  life,  aU  com- 
bined to  wear  out  a  constitution  originally  frail,  and  since  shat* 
tered  by  many  sorrows.  Mrs.  Coningshy  med  the  same  day  tiiat 
her  father-in-law  was  made  a  Marquess.  He  deserved  his  honours. 
The  four  votes  he  had  inherited  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  increased,  by  liis  intense  volition  and  unsparing  means,  to 
ten;  and  the  very  day  he  was  raised  to  his  Marquisate,  he  com- 
menced sapping  fresh  corporations,  and  was  working  for  the  straw- 
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berry  leaf.  His  honours  were  proclaimed  in  the  London  Gazette, 
and  her  decease  was  not  even  noticed  in  the  County  Chronicle ; 
but  the  altars  of  Nemesis  are  beneath  every  outraged  roof,  and 
the  death  of  this  unhappy  lady,  apparently  without  an  earthly 
friend  or  an  earthly  hope,  desolate  and  deserted,  and  dying  in 
obscure  poverty,  was  not  forgotten. 

Coningsby  was  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age  when  he  lost 
his  last  parent;  and  he  had  then  been  separated  from  her  for 
nearly  three  years.  But  he  remembered  the  sweetness  of  his 
nursery  days.  His  motber,  too,  had  written  to  him  frequently 
since  he  quitted  her,  and  her  fond  expressions  had  cherished  the 
tenderness  of  his  heart.  He  wept  bitterly  when  his  school- 
master broke  to  him  the  news  of  his  mother's  death.  True  it  was 
they  had  been  long  parted,  and  their  prospect  of  again  meeting 
was  vague  and  dim ;  but  his  mother  seemed  to  him  his  only  link 
to  human  society.  It  was  something  to  have  a  mother,  even  if  he 
never  saw  her.  Other  boys  went  to  see  their  mothers!  he,  at 
least,  could  talk  of  his.  Now  he  was  alone.  His  grandfather  was 
to  him  only  a  name.  Lord  Monmouth  resided  almost  constantly 
abroad,  and  during  his  rare  visits  to  England  had  found  no  time 
or  inclination  to  see  the  orphan  with  whom  |ie  felt  no  sympathy. 
Even  the  death  of  the  boy's  mother,  and  the  consequent  arrange- 
ments, were  notified  to  his  master  by  a  stranger.  The  letter 
which  brought  the  sad  intelligence  was  from  Mr.  Rigby.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  name  had  been  known  to  Coningsby. 

Mr.  Bigby  was  a  member  for  one  of  Lord  Monmouth's 
boroughs.  He  was  the  manager  of  Lord  Monmouth's  parliamen- 
tary influence,  and  the  auditor  of  his  vast  estates.  He  was  more ; 
he  was  Lord  Moninouth's  companion  when  in  England,  his  cor- 
respondent when  abroad — ^hardly  his  counsellor,  for  Lord  Mon- 
mouth never  required  advice ;  but  Mr.  Rigby  could  instruct  him 
in  matters  of  detail,  which  Mr.  Rigby  made  amusing.  Rigby  was 
not  a  professional  man ;  indeed,  his  origin,  education,  early  pur- 
suits, and  studies,  were  equally  obscure ;  but  he  had  contrived  in 
good  time  to  squeeze  himself  into  parliament,  by  means  which  no 
one  could  ever  comprehend,  and  then  set  up  to  be  a  perfect  man  of 
business.  The  world  took  him  at  his  word,  for  he  was  bold,  acute, 
and  voluble ;  with  no  thought,  but  a  good  deal  of  desultory  in- 
formation; and  though  destitute  of  all  imagination  and  noble 
sentiment,  was  blessed  with^  vigorous,  mendacious  fancy,  fruitful 
in  small  expedients,  and  never  happier  than  when  devising  shifts 
for  great  men's  scrapes. 

They  say  that  all  of  us  have  one  chance  in  this  life,  and  so  it 
was  with  Rigby.  After  a  struggle  of  many  years,  after  a  long 
series  of  the  usual  alternatives  of  small  successes  and  small 
fiulures,  after  a  few  deverish  speeches  and  a  good  many  cleverish 
pamphlets,  with  a  considerable  reputation,  indeed,  for  pasquinades, 
most  of  which  he  never  wrote,  and  articles  in  reviews  to  which  it 
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was  whispered  he  had  contributed,  Bigby,  who  had  akeady 
intrigued  himself  into  a  subordinate  office,  met  with  Lord  Mon< 
mouth. 

He  was  just  the  animal  that  Lord  Monmouth  wanted,  for  Lord 
Monmouth  always  looked  upon  human  nature  with  the  callous  eye 
of  a  jockey.  He  surveyed  Rigby,  and  he  determined  to  buy  him. 
He  bought  him;  with  his  clear  head,  his  indefatigable  industry, 
his  audacious  tongue,  and  his  ready  and  unscrupmous  pen ;  with 
all  his  dates,  all  his  lampoons ;  all  his  private  memoirs,  and  all  his 
political  intrigues.  It  was  a  good  purchase.  Bigby  became  a 
great  personage,  and  Lord  Monmouth's  man. 

Mr.  Rigby,  who  liked  to  be  doing  a  great  many  things  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  astonish  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  with  his 
energetic  versatility,  determined  to  superintend  the  education  of 
Coningsby.  It  was  a  relation  which  identified  him  with  the  noble 
house  of  his  pupil,  or,  properly  speaking,  his  charge:  for  Mr. 
Rigby  aflPected  rather  the  graceful  dignity-  of  the  governor  than 
ttie  duties  of  a  tutor.  The  boy  was  recalled  from  his  homely, 
rural  school,  where  he  had  been  well  grounded  by  a  hard-working 
curate,  and  affectionately  tended  by  the  curate's  unsophisticated 
wife.  He  was  sent  to  a  fashionable  school  preparatory  to  Eton, 
where  he  found  about  two  hundred  youths  of  noble  families  and 
connections,  lodged  in  a  magnificent  villa  that  had  once  been  the 
retreat  of  a  minister,  superintended  by  a.  sycophantic  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  already  well  beneficed,  and  not  despairing  of  a  bishopric 
by  favouring  the  children  of  the  great  nobles.  The  doctor's  lady, 
clothed  in  cashmeres,  sometimes  inquired  after  their  health,  and 
occasionally  received  a  report  as  to  their  linen. 

Mr.  Rigby  had  a  classical  retreat,  not  distant  from  this  esta- 
blishment, which  he  esteemed  a  Tusculum.  There,  surrounded  by 
his  busts  and  books,  he  wrote  his  lampoons  and  articles ;  massacred 
a  she  liberal  (it  was  thought  that  no  one'could  lash  a  woman  like 
Rigby),  cut  up  a  rising  genius  whose  politics  were  different  from 
his  own,  or  scarified  some  unhappy  wretch  who  had  brought  his 
claims  before  parliament,  proving,  by  garbled  extracts  from  official 
correspondence  that  no  one  could  refer  to,  that  the  malcontent 
instead  of  being  a  victim,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  defaulter.  Tad- 
pole and  Taper  would  back  Rigby  for  a  "slashing  reply"  against 
the  field.  Here,  too,  at  the  end  of  a  busy  week,  he  found  it  occa*. 
sionally  convenient  to  entertain  a  clever  friend  or  two  of  equivocal 
reputation,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  former  days 
of  equal  brotherhood.  No  one  was  more  faithful  to  his  early 
friends  than  Mr.  Rigby,  particularly  if  they  could  write  a  squib. 

It  was  in  this  refined  retirement  that  Mr.  Rigby  found  time 
enough,  snatched  from  the  toils  of  official  life  and  parliamentary- 
struggles,  to  compose  a  letter  on  the  study  of  History,  addressed 
to  Coningsby.  The  style  was  as  much  like  that  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  the  authors  of  the  "Rejected 
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dresses,"  and  it  began,  "  My  dear  young  friend."  This  polished 
nposition,  so  full  of  good  feeling  and  comprehensive  yiews,  and 
in.  the  best  taste,  was  not  published.  It  was  only  privately 
iited5  and  a  few  thousand  copies  were  distributed  among  select 
rsoixages  as  an  especial  favour  and  mark  of  high  consideration. 
<;li  copy  given  away  seemed  to  Rigby  like  a  certificate  of 
aracter — a  property  which,  like  all  men  of  dubious  repute,  he 
[>roiighly  appreciated.  Rigby  intrigued  very  much  that  the 
ad  master  of  Eton  should  adopt  his  discourse  as  a  class-book. 
>r  tliis  purpose  he  dined  with  the  Doctor,  told  him  several  anec- 
►tes  of  the  King,  which  intimated  personal  influence  at  Windsor ; 
kt  tlie  head  master  was  inflexible,  and  so  Mr.  Rigby  was  obliged 
.  be  content  with  having  his  Letter  on  History  canonized  as  a 
assic'  in  the  Preparatory  Seminary,  where  the  individual  to  whom 
'was  addressed  was  a  scholar. 

This  change  in  the  life  of  Coningsby  contributed  to  his  happi- 
Bss.  The  various  characters  which  a  large  school  exhibited 
iterested  a  young  mind  whose  active  energies  were  beginning  to 
iir.  His  previous  acquirements  made  his  studies  Ught ;  and  he 
'as  fond  of  sports,  in  which  he  was  qualified  to  excel.  He  did 
ot  particularly  like  Mr.  Rigby.  There  was  something  jarring 
nd  grating  in  that  gentleman's  voice  and  modes,  from  which  the 
hords  of  the  young  heart  shrank.  He  was  not  tender,  though 
>erhap9  he  wished  to  be ;  scarcely  kind :  but  he  was  good-natured, 
kt  least  to  children.  However,  this  connection  was,  on  the  whole, 
w  Yery  agreeable  one  for  Coningsby.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
Henas ;  he  never  passed  his  holydays  again  at  school.  Mr.  Rigby 
was  so  clever  that  he  contrived  always  to  quarter  Coningsby  on 
^e  father  of  one  of  his  school-ftUows,  for  Mr.  Rigby  knew  all  his 
jchool-fellows  and  all  their  fathers.  Mr.  Rigby  also  called  to  see 
bim,  not  unfrequently  would  give  him  a  dinner  at  the  Star  arid 
Grarter,  or  even  have  him  up  to  town  for  a  week  to  Whitehall. 
Compared  with  his  former  forlorn  existence,  these  were  happy 
days,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  gallery  as  a  member's  son,  or 
went  to  the  play  with  the  butler! 

When  Coningsby  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  an  order  was 
received  from  Lord  Monmouth,  who  was  at  Rome,  that  he  should 
go  at  once  to  Eton.  This  was  the  first  great  epoch  of  his  life. 
There  never  was  a  youth  who  entered  into  that  wonderful  little 
^orld  with  more  eager  zest  than  Coningsby.  Nor  was  it  mar- 
vellous. 

That  delicious  plain,  studded  with  every  creation  of  graceful 
culture;  hamlet  and  hall,  and  grange;  garden  and  grove,  and 
park ;  that  castle-palace,  grey  with  glorious  ages ;  those  antique 
spires,  hoar  with  faith  and  wisdom,  the  chapel  and  the  college ; 
that  river  winding  through  the  shady  meads ;  the  sunny  glade  and 
the  solemn  avenue;  the  room  in  the  Dame's  house  where  we  first 
order  our  own  breakfast  and  &:st  feel  we  are  free ;  the  stirring 
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multitude,  the  energetic  groups,  the  individual  mind  that  leads, 
conquers,  controls;  the  emulation  and  the  affection;  the  noble 
strife  and  the  tender  sentiment ;  the  daring  exploit  and  the  dashing 
scrape;  the  passion  that  pervades  our  life,  and  breathes  in  every- 
thing, from  the  aspiring  study  to  the  inspiring  sport — oh!  what 
hereafter  can  spur  the  brain  and  touch  the  heart  like  this ;  can 
give  us  a  world  so  deeply  and  variously  interesting;  a  life  safull  of 
quick  and  bright  excitement — ^passed  in  a  scene  so  fair  ? 
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Lord  Monmouth,  who  detested  popular  tumults  as  much  as  he 
despised  p»ublic  opinion,  had  remained  during  the  agitating  year  of 
1831  in  his  luxurious  retirement  in  Italy,  contenting  himself  with 
opposing^j^hft  Rpfor"^  Bi!U^y  proxy.     But  when  his  correspondent, 
Mr:  lllgby,  had  informed  him,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of 
1832,  of  the  probability  of  a  change  in  the  tactics  of  the  Tory  party,  i 
and  that  an  opinion  was  becoming  prevalent  among  their  frien<&,  I 
that  the  great  scheme  must  be  defeated  in  detail  rather  than  again    < 
withstood  on  principle,  his  Lordship,  who  was  never  wanting  in 
energy  when  his  own  interests  were  concerned,  immediately  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  travelled  rapidly  to  England.    He  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  weight  of  his  presence  and  the  influence  of  his  strong    , 
character,  which  was  at  once  shrewd  and  courageous,  might  induce    | 
his  friends  to  relinquish  their  half  measure,  a  course  to  which  his    ' 
nature  was  very  repugnant.    At  all  events,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
intention,  and  the  Bill  went  into  committee,  lus  presence  was 
indispensable,  for  in  that  stage  of  a  parliamentary  proceeding 
proxies  become  ineffective. 

The  counsels  of  Lord  Monmouth,  though  they  coincided  with 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  did  not  prevail  with  the  Waverers. 
Several  of  these  high-minded  personages  had  had  their  windows  i 
broken,  and  they  were  not  of  opinion  that  a  man  who  lived  at  Naples 
was  a  competent  judge  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England. 
Besides,  the  days  are  gone  by  for  senates  to  have  their  beards 
plucked  in  the  forum.  We  live  in  an  age  of  prudence.  The 
leaders  of  the  people,  now,  generally  follow.  The  truth  is,  the 
peers  were  in  a  fright.  'Twas  a  pity;  there  is  scarcely  a  less 
dignified  entity  than  a  patrician  in  a  panic. 

Among  the  most  intimate  companions  of  Coningsby  at  Eton,  was 
Lord  Henry  Sydney,  his  kinsman.  Coningsby  had  frequently 
passed  his  holydays  of  late  at  Beaumanoir,  the  seat  of  the  Duke, 
Lord  Henry's  father.  The  Duke  sat  next  to  Lord  Monmouth 
during  the  debate  on  the  enfranchising  question,  and  to  wile  away 
the  time,  and  from  kindness  of  disposition,  spoke,  and  spoke  with 
warmth  and  favour,  of  his  grandson.  The  polished  Lord  Monmouth 
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wed  as  if  he  were  much  gratified  by  this  notice  of  one  so  dear  to 
n.  He  had  too  much  tact  to  admit  that  he  had  never  yet  seen 
(  g^randchild ;  but  he  asked  some  questions  as  to  his  progress  and 
rsiiits.  Ids  tastes  and  habits,  which  intimated  the  interest  of  an 
ectionate  relative. 

N^othing,  however,  was  ever  lost  upon  Lord  Monmouth.  No  one 
,d  a  more  retentive  memory,  or  a  more  observant  mind.  And 
e  next  day,  when  he  received  Mr.  Rigby  at  his  morning  levee, 
.ord  Monmouth  performed  this  ceremony  in  the  high  style  of  the 
1  court,  and  welcomed  his  visitors  in  bed,)  he  said  with  impertur- 
.ble  calmness,  and  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  trying  a  new  horse, 
S.igby,  I  should  like  to  see  the  boy  at  Eton." 
There  might  be  some  objection  to  grant  leave  to  Coningsby  at 
is  moment ;  but  it  was  a  rule  with  Mr.  Rigby  never  to  make 
f&culties,  or  at  least  to  persuade  his  patron  that  he,  and  he  only, 
>uld  remove  them.  He  immediately  undertook  that  the  boy 
Lould  be  forthcoming,  and,  notwithstandiug  the  excitement  of  the 
Loment,  he  went  off  next  morning  to  fetch  him. 

They  arrived  in  town  rather  early;  and  Rigby,  wishing  to  know 
ow  affairs  were  going  on,  ordered  the  servant  to  drive  immediately 
3  the  head-quarters  of  the  party;  where  a  permanent  committee 
ratched  every  phasis  of  the  impending  revolution;  and  where  every 
member  of  the  Opposition,  of  note  and  trust,  was  instantly  admitted 
o  receire  or  to  impart  intelligence. 

It  was  certainly  not  without  emotion  that  Coningsby  contemplated 
us  &rst  interview  with  his  grandfather.  All  his  experience  of  the 
ies  of  relationship,  however  limited,. was  full  of  tenderness  and 
*aptare.  His  memory  often  dwelt  on  his  mother's  sweet  embrace; 
Emd  ever  and  anon  a  fitful  phantom  of  some  past  passage  of  domestic 
love  haunted  his  gushing  heart.  The  image  of  his  father  was  less 
Fresh  in  his  mind ;  but  still  it  was  associated  with  a  vague  sentiment 
of  kindness  and  joy;  and  the  allusions  to  her  husband  in  his 
mother's  letters  had  cherished  these  impressions.  To  notice  lesser 
sources  of  influence  in  his  estimate  of  the  domestic  tie,  he  had 
witnessed  under  the  roof  of  Beaumanoir  the  existence  of  a  family 
bound  together  by  the  most  beautiful  affections.  He  could  not 
forget  how  Henry  Sydney  was  embraced  by  his  sisters  when  he 
returned  home ;  what  frank  and  fraternal  love  existed  between  his 
kinsman  and  his  elder  brother;  how  affectionately  the  kind  Duke 
^Mid'welcomed  his  son  once  more  to  the  house  where  they  had  both 
been  bom ;  and  the  dim  eyes,  and  saddened  brows,  and  tones  of 
tenderness,  which  rather  looked  than  said  fareweH,  when  they  went 
back  to  Eton. 

And  these  rapturous  meetings  and  these  mournful  adieus  were 
occasioned  only  by  a  separation  at  the  most  of  a  few  months, 
softened  by  constant  correspondence  and  the  communication  of 
mutual  sympathy.  But  Coningsby  was  to  meet  a  relation,  his  near, 
almost  m  cidj,  relation^  for  the  first  time ;  the  relation,  too,  to  whom 
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he  owed  maintenance,  education — ^it  might  be  said,  existence.  It 
was  a  great  incident  for  a  great  drama ;  something  tragical  in  the 
depth  and  stir  of  its  emotions.  Even  the  imagination  of  the  boy 
could  not  be'insensible  to  its  materials ;  and  Coningsby  was  picturing 
to  himself  a  beneficent  a.nd  venerable  gentleman  pressing  to  his 
breast  an  agitated  youth,  when  his  reverie  was  broken  by  the ' ' 
carriage  stopping  before  the  gates  of  Monmouth  House. 

The  gates  were  opened  by  a  gigantic  Swiss,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  into  a  huge  court-yard.  At  its  end,  Coningsby  beheld 
a  Palladian  palace,  with  wings  and  colonnades  encircling  thc| 
court.  ^'-; 

A  double  flight  of  steps  led  into  a  circular  and  marble  hall,'^ 
%domed  with  colossal  busts  of  the  Caesars;  the  staircase  in  fresco 7' 
by'  Sir  James  Thomhill,  breathed  with  the  loves  and  wars  of  god^^^ 
^nd  heroes.  It  led  into  a  vestibule,  painted  in  arabesque,  hung^/* 
with  Venetian  girandoles,  and  looking  into  gardens.  Opening  ^ 
a  door  in  this  chamber,  and  proceeoing  some  little  way  down  ^ 
a  corridor,  Mr.  Rigby  and  his  companion  arrived  at  the  base  of  J: 
B  private  staircase.  Ascending  a  few  steps,  they  reached  a  landing-  }■ 
place  hung  with  tapestry.  Drawing  this  aside,  Mr.  Rigby  opened  ' 
a,  door,  and  ushered  Coningsby  through  an  ante-chamber  into  * 
a  small  saloon,  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  furnished  in  a  brilliant 
find  delicate  taste. 

"  You  will  find  more  to  amuse  you  here  than  where  you  were 
T)efore,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "  and  I  shall  not  be  nearly  so  long  absent.-^- 
So  saying,  he  entered  into  an  inner  apartment. 

The  walls  of  the  saloon,  which  were  covered  with  light  blue  satm',' 
held,  in  silver  panels,  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  painted  by* 
Boucher.  Couches  and  easy  chairs  of  every  shape  invited  in  every 
quarter  to  luxurious  repose;  while  amusement  was  afforded  by 
tables  covered  with  caricatures,  French  novels,  and  endless  minia- 
tures of  foreign  dancers,  princesses,  and  sovereigns. 

But  Coningsby  was  so  impressed  with  the  impending  interview 
with  his  grandfather,  that  he  neither  sought  nor  required  diversion.  ' 
Now  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  he  felt  agitated  and  nervous,  and 
wished  that  he  was  again  at  Eton.  The  suspense  was  sickening, 
yet  he  dreaded  still  more  the  summons.  He  was  not  long  alone ; 
the  door  opened — ^he  started — ^grew  pale — ^he  thought  it  was  his 
grandfather ;  it  was  not  even  Mr.  Rigby.  It  was  Lord  Monmouth's 
valet. 

"  Monsieui^  Konigby  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Coningsby,"  said  the  boy. 

"Milor  is  ready  to  receive  you,"  said  the  valet. 

Coningsby  sprang  forwM-d  with  that  desperation  which  the 
scaffold  requires.  His  face  was  pale ;  his  hand  was  moist ;  his  heart 
beat  with  tumult.  He  had  occasionally  been  summoned  by  Dr. 
Keate ;  that,  too,  was  awful  work,  but  compared  with  the  present^ 
%  morning  visit.    Music,  artillery,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  blare 
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of  trampetSy  may  urge  a  man  on  to  a  forlorn  hope ;  ambition,  one's 
constituents,  the  hell  of  previous  failure,  may  prevail  on  us  to  do 
a  more  desperate  thing — speak  in  the  House  of  Commons;  but 
there  are  some  situations  m  life,  (such,  for  instance,  as  entering 
the  room  of  a  dentist,)  in  which  the  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system  is  absolute. 

The  moment  had  at  length  arrived  when  the  desolate  was  to  find 
a  benefactor,  the  forlorn  a  friend,  the  orphan  a  parent ;  when  the 
youth,  after  a  childhood  of  adversity,  was  to  be  formally  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  noble  house  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
e*  ranged,  and  at  length  to  assume  that  social  position  to  which  his 
r^eage  entitled  him.     Manliness  might  support,  affection  miglit 

>othe,  the  happy  anguish  of  such  a  meeting ;  but  it  was  un- 
ubtedly  one  of  those  situations  which  stir  up  the  deep  fountains 

.  our  nature,  and  before  which  the  conventional  proprieties  of  our 

•rdinary  manners  instantaneously  vanish. 
Coningsby  with  an  uncertain  step  followed  his  guide  through  a 

led-chamber,  the  sumptuousness  of  which  he  could  not  notice, 

nto  tbe  dressing-room  of  Lord  Monmouth.  Mr.  Rigbv,  facing 
Ooningsby  as  he  entered,  was  leaning  over  the  back  or  a  large 
ehair,  from  which,  as  Coningsby  was  announced  by  the  valet,  the 
Lord  of  the  house  slowly  rose  (for  he  was  suffering  slightly  from 
the  gout),  his  left  hand  resting  on  an  ivory  stick.  Lord  Mon- 
mouth was  in  height  above  the  middle  size,  but  somewhat  portly 
and  corpulent.  EKs  countenance  was  strongly  marked;  sagacity 
vn  the  brow,  sensuality  in  the  mouth  and  jaw.  His  head  was 
bald,  but  there  were  remains  of  the  rich  brown  locks  on  which  he 
once  prided  himself.  His  large  deep  blue  eye,  madid  and  yet 
piercing,  showed  that  the  secretions  of  his  brain  were  apportioned, 
hsdf  to  voluptuousness,  half  to  common  sense.  But  his  general 
mien  was  truly  grand ;  full  of  a  natural  nobility,  of  which  no  one 
was  more  sensible  than  himself.  Lord  Monmouth  was  not  in 
dishabille;  on  the  contrary,  Ms  costume  was  exact,  and  even 
careful.  Rising  as  we  have  mentioned  when  his  grandson 
entered,  and  leaning  with  his  left  hand  on  his  ivory  cane,  he  made 
Coningsby  such  a  bow  as  Louis  Quatorze  might  have  bestowed 
on  the  ambassador  of  the  United  Provinces.  Then  extending  his 
right  hand,  which  the  boy  tremblingly  touched,  Lord  Monmouth 
said: 
«  How  do  you  like  Eton  ?'* 

This  contrast  to  the  reception  which  he  had  imagined,  hoped, 
feared,  paralysed  the  reviving  energies  of  young  Coningsby.  He 
felt  stupified ;  he  looked  almost  aghast.  Iq  the  chaotic  tumult  of 
his  mind,  his  memory  suddenly  seemed  to  receive  some  miraculous 
inspiration.  Mysterious  phrases  heard  in  his  earliest  boyhood,  un- 
noticed then,  long  since  forgbtten,  rose  to  his  ear.  Who  was  this 
grandfather,  seen  not  before,  seen  now  for  the  first  time  ?  Where 
was  the  intervening  link  of  blood  between  him  and  this  superb  and 
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icj  being  ?    The  boy  sank  into  the  chair  which  had  been  placed 
for  him,  and  leaning  on  the  table  burst  into  tears. 

Here  was  a  business!  If  there  were  one  thing  which  would 
have  made  Lord  Monmouth  travel  from  London  to  Naples  at 
four  and  twenty  hours'  notice,  it  was  to  avoid  a  scene.  He  hated 
scenes.  He  hated  feelings.  He  saw  instantly  the  mistake  he  had  i 
made  in  sending  for  his  grandchild.  He  was  afraid  that  Coningsby  i 
was  tender-hearted  like  his  father.  Another  tender-hearted! 
Coningsby !  Unfortunate  family  I  Degenerate  race !  He  decided 
in  his  mind  that  Coningsby  must  be  provided  for  in  the  Church,  i 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Rigby,  whose  principal  business  it  always  was  to  i 
disembarrass  his  patron  from  the  disagreeable.  *' 

Mr.  Rigby  instantly  came  forward  and  adroitly  led  the  boy  into 
the  adjoining  apartment,  Lord  Monmouth's  bedchamber,  closing  the 
door  of  the  dressing-room  behind  him. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "what  is  all  this?" 
A  sob  the  only  answer.  "'  i 

"  'What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  said  Mr.  Rigby.         '  tl 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Coningsby,  "of  poor  mamma!'' 
"Hush!"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "Lord  Monmouth  never  likes  to^ 
hear  of  people  who  are  dead ;  so  you  must  take  care  never  to 
mention  your  mother  or  your  father." 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Monmouth  had  decided  on  the  fate  of^ 
Coningsby.     The  Marquess  thought  he  could  read  characters  by  9. 
glance,  and  in  general  he  was  very  successful,  for  his  natural 
sagacity  had  been  nurtured  by  great  experience.     His  grandson 
was  not  to  his  taste ;  amiable,  no  doubt,  but  a  spooney. 

We  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  the  character  of  a  boy  is  easily 
read.  'Tis  a  mystery  the  most  profound.  Mark  what  blunders 
parents  constantly  make  as  to  the  nature  of  their  own  offspring, 
bred,  too,  under  their  eyes,  and  displaying  every  hour  their  charac- 
teristics. How  often  m  the  nursery  does  the  genius  count  as  a 
dunce  because  he  is  pensive ;  while  a  rattling  urchin  is  invested 
with  almost  supernatural  qualities  because  his  animal  spirits  make 
him  impudent  and  flippant !  The  school-boy,  above  all  others,  is 
not  the  simple  being  the  world  imagines.  In  that  young  bosom 
are  often  stirring  passions  as  strong  as  our  own,  desires  not  less 
violent,  a  volition  not  less  supreme.  In  that  young  bosom  what 
burning  love,  what  intense  ambition,  what  avarice,  what  lust  of 
power ;  envy  that  fiends  might  emulate,  hate  that  man  might  fear ! 


m 
CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  when  Coningsby  was  somewhat  com^ 
posed,  "  come  with  me,  and  we  will  see  the  house."  ^         '1^ 

So  they  descended  once  more  the  private  staircase,  and'  a^aii    . 
entered  the  vestibule* 
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[  '      ^  K  you  had  seen  these  gardens  when  they  were  illuminated  for 

A  f(lte  to  George  IV./'  said  Rigby,  as  crossing  the  chamber  he 

{  usliered  his  charge  into  the  state  apartments.    The  splendour  and 

fc  '  variety  of  the  surrounding  objects  soon  distracted  the  attention  of 

\   the  boy,  for  the  first  time  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers.     He  tra- 

\  .versed  saloon  after  saloon  hung    with    rare  tapestry  and  the 

f   gorgeous  products  of  foreign  looms;  filled  with  choice  pictures 

I    and  creations  of  curious  art ;  cabinets  that  sovereigns  mignt  envy, 

\   and  colossal  vases  of  malachite  presented  by  emperors.   GoningSDT 

^    alternately  gazed  up  to  ceilings  glowing  with  colour  and  with 

J  .  gold,  and  down  upon  carpets  bright  with  the  fancies  and  vivid 

:  with  the  tints  of  Aubusson  and  of  Axminster. 

J  :      "  This  grandfather  of  mine  is  a  great  prince,"  thought  Conings- 

5    by,  as  musing  he  stood  before  a  portrait  in  which  he  recognised 

the  features  of  the  being  from  whom  he  had  so  recently  and  so 

I  strangely  parted.     There  he  stood,  Philip  Augustus,  Marquess  of 

Monmouth,  in  his  robes  of  estate,  with  his  new  coronet  on  a  table 

near  him,  a  despatch  lying  at  hand  that  indicated  the  special 

mission  of  high  ceremony  of  which  he  had  been  the  illustrious 

jffjrnvoy,  and  the  garter  beneath  his  knee. 

3  '     "  You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  look  at  the  pictures,** 
said  Rigby,  observmg .  that  the  boy  had  now  quite  recovered  him- 
f^  iseif.     "  Some  luncheon  will  do  you  no  harm  after  our  drive ;"  and 
^    he  opened  the  door  of  another  apartment. 

I  '     It  was  a  pretty  room  adorned  with  a  fine  pictijre  of  the  chase; 
J  !at  a  round  table  in  the  centre  sat  two  ladies  interested  in  the  meal 
;to  which  Rigby  had  alluded. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Rigby!"  said  the  eldest,  yet  young  and  beautiful,  and 
speaking,  though  with  fluency,  in  a  foreign  accent,  "  come  and  teU 
me  some  news.  Have  you  seen  Milor?"  and  then  she  threw  a 
[  {Scrutinizing  glance  from  a  dark  flashing  eye  at  his  companion. 
^  *  **  Let  me  present  to  your  Highness,"  said  Rigby,  with  an  air  of 
[    I  some  ceremony,  "  Mr.  Coningsby." 

J  "  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  lady,  extending  her  white 
J  hand  with  an  air  of  joyous  welcome,  "this  is  Lucretia,  my 
I  daughter.  We  love  you  already.  Lord  Monmouth  will  be  so 
J  ,i charmed  to  see  you.  What  beautiful  eyes  he  has,  Mr.  Rigby! 
;    j  Quite  like  Milor." 

J    I     The  young  lady,  who  was  really  more  youthful  than  Coningsby, 
I  '  but  of  a  form  and  stature  so  developed,  that  she  appeared  almost 
.;  <i  woman,  bowed  to  the  guest  with  some  ceremony,  and  a  faint^ 
lie      lien  smile,  and  then  proceeded  with  her  chicken-pie. 

"  You  must  be  so  hungry  after  your  drive,"  said  the  elder  lady, 
^;       ^ing  Coningsby  at  her  side,  and  herself  filling  his  plate. 

I     This  was  true  enough;  and  while  Mr.  Rigby  and  the  lady 

fi>t  I  .diked  ^n  infinite  deal  about  things  which  he  did  not  understand^ 

a  4  persons  of  whom  he  had  never  heard,  our  little  hero  made 

,  i\ih^,  nrst  meal  in  his  paternal  house  with  no  ordinary  zest;  and 
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rcDovated  by  tlie  pasty  and  a  glass  of  sherry,  felt  altogether  a 
different  being  from  what  he  was,  when  he  had  undergone  the 
terrible  interview  in  which  he  began  to  reflect  he  had  consider- 
ably exposed  himself.  His  courage  revived,  liis  senses  rallied,  he 
replied  to  the  interrogations  of  the  lady  with  calmness,  but  with 
promptness  and  propriety.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  her  Highness,  for  ever  and  anon  she 
put  a  truffle  or  some  small  deHcacy  in  his  plate,  and  insisted  upon 
his  taking  some  particular  confectionary,  because  it  was  a  favourite 
of  her  own.    When  she  rose,  she  said, — 

"  In  ten  minutes  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door ;  and  if  yoti 
like,  my  dear  young  friend,  you  shall  be  our  beau." 

"  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  so  much,"  said  Coningsby. 

**  Ah !"  said  the  lady,  with  the  sweetest  smile,  "he  is  frank." 

The  ladies  bowed  and  retired ;  Mr.  Rigby  returned  to  the  Mar- 
quess, and  the  groom  of  the  chambers  led  Coningsby  to  his  room. 

This  lady,  so  courteous  to  Coningsby,  was  the  Princess  Colonna, 
a  Roman  dame,  the  second  wife  of  Prince  Paul  Colonna.  The 
Prince  had  first  married  when  a  boy,  and  into  a  family  not  inferior 
to  his  own.  Of  this  union,  in  every  respect  unhappy,  the  Princess 
Lucretia  was  the  sole  offspring.  He  was  a  man  dissolute  and 
devoted  to  play ;  and  cared  for  nothing  much  but  his  pleasures 
and  billiards,  in  which  latter  he  was  esteemed  unrivalled.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  in  a  freak  of  passion,  according  to  others,  to  cancel  a 
gambling  debt,  he  had  united  himself  to  his  present  wife,  whose 
origin  was  obscure ;  but  with  whom  he  contrived  to  live  on  terms 
of  apparent  cordiality,  for  she  was  much  admired,  and  made  the 
society  of  her  husband  sought  by  those  who  contributed  to  his 
enjoyment.  Among  these  especially  figured  the  Marquess  of 
Monmouth,  between  whom  and  Prince  Colonna  the  world  recog- 
nised as  existing  the  most  intimate  and  entire  friendship,  so  that 
his  Highness  and  his  family  were  frequent  guests  under  the  roof 
of  the  English  nobleman,  and  now  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  to 
England. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  meantime,  while  ladies  are  luncheoning  on  chicken-pie, 
or  coursing  in  whirling  britskas,  performing  all  the  singular  cere- 
monies of  a  London  morning  in  the  heart  of  the  season ;  making 
visits  where  nobody  is  seen,  and  making  purchases  which  are  not 
wanted ;  the  world  is  in  agitation  and  uproar.  At  present  the 
world  and  the  confusion  are  limited  to  St.  James's  Street  and  Pall 
Mall ;  but  soon  the  boundaries  a\id  the  tumult  will  be  extended  to 
the  intended  metropohtan  boroughs ;  to-mon"ow  they  will  spread 
over  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  befo»^ 
eight-and-forty  hours  have  passed,  the  country  will  be  in  a  stat^ 
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fearfnl  crisis.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  not  a  truth 
that  the  subtle  Chief  Baron  has  been  closeted  one  whole  hour 
with  the  King ;  that  shortly  after,  with  thoughtful  brow  and  com- 
pressed lip,  he  was  marked  in  his  daring  chariot  entering  the 
court-yard  of  Apsley  House  ?  Great  was  the  panic  at  Brookes', 
wild  flie  hopes  of  Carlton  Terrace;  all  the  gentlemen  who 
expected  to  have  been  made  peers  perceived  that  the  country  was 
going  to  be  given  over  to  a  rapacious  oligarchy. 

In  the  meantime  Tadpole  and  Taper,  who  had  never  quitted  for 
an  instant  the  mysterious  head-quarters  of  the  late  Opposition, 
were  fuU  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  asked  many  questions,  which 
they  chiefly  answered  themselves. 

"  I  wonder  what  Lord  Lyndhurst  will  say  to  the  King,"  said 
Taper. 

"  He  has  plenty  of  pluck,"  said  Tadpole. 

"  I  almost  wish  now  that  Rigby  had  breakfasted  with  him  this 
morning,"  said  Taper. 

"  If  the  King  be  firm,  and  the  country  sound,"  said  Tadpole, 
"  and  Lord  Monmouth  keep  his  boroughs,  I  should  not  wonder  to 
see  Rigby  made  a  privy  councillor." 

^  There  is  no  precedent  for  an  imder-secretary  being  a  privy 
councillor,"  said  Taper. 

"  But  we  live  in  revolutionary  times,"  said  Tadpole. 

•*  (Jentlemen,"  said  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  in  a  loud  voice, 
entering  the  room,  ^  I  am  desired  to  state  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  with  the  King." 

"There  is  a  Providence!"  exclaimed  an  agitated  gentleman, 
the  patent  of  whose  intended  peerage  had  not  been  signed  the  day 
that  the  Duke  had  quitted  office  in  1830. 

"  I  always  thought  the  King  would  be  firm,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 

"  I  wonder  who  will  have  the  India  Board,"  said  Taper. 

At  this  moment  three  or  four  gentlemen  entered  the  room  in 
a  state  of  great  bustle  and  excitement;  they  were  immediately 
surrounded. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  Quite  true ;  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Saw  him 
'  myself.  Not  at  all  hissed;  certainly  not  hooted.  Perhaps  a  little 
Jiissed.  One  fellow  really  cheered  him.  Saw  him  myself.  Say 
what  they  like,  there  is  reaction.  But  Constitution  HiU,  they  say  ? 
Well,  there  was  a  sort  of  inclination  to  a  row  on  Constitution  Hill; 
but  the  Duke  quite  firm ;  pistols,  and  carriage  doors  bolted." 

Such  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  anxious  inquiries  and  the  satis- 
fJEictory  repfies  that  were  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  this  group. 

"Up,  guards,  and  at  them!"  exclaimed  Tadpole,  rubbing  lus 
hands  in  a  fit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  about  five  o'clock,  the  high  change  of 
political  gossip,  when  the  room  was  crowded,  and  every  one  had 
fus  mmour,  Mr.  Rigby  looked  in  again  to  throw  his  eye  over  the 
evening  papers,  and  catch  in  various  chit-chat  the  tone  of  public 
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or  par^  feeling  on  the  "  crisis.**  Then  it  was  known  tl 
J}uke£ad  returned  from  the  King,  haying  accepted  the  ch 
forming  an  administration.  An  SMiministration  to  do  what '. 
t^btdus  nnestion!  Were  concessions  to  be. made?  And  if  so. 
Was  it  altogetiier  impossible,  and  too  late,  '*  stare  super  y 
tiquas?'^  Questions  altogether  aboye  your  Tadpoles  an 
Tapers,  whose  idea  of  the  necessities  of  the  age  was  tb 
themselyes  should  be  in  office. 

Lord  Eskdale  came  up  to  Mr.  Rigby.  This  peer  was  8 
Oroesus,  acquainted  with  all  the  gradations  of  life;  a  yok 
who  could  be  a  Spartan ;  clear-sighted,  unprejudiced,  sag 
the  best  judge  in  the  world  of  a  horse  or  a  man ;  he  was  ti 
versal  referee ;  a  quarrel  about  a  bet  or  a  mistress  was  sol 
him  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  manner  which  satisfied  both  i 
He  patronised  and  appreciated  the  fine  arts,  though  a  jockc 
spected  literary  men,  though  he  only  read  French  noyel 
without  any  affectation  of  tastes  which  he  did  not  possef 
looked  upon  by  eyery  singer  and  dancer  in  Europe,  as  their  i 
champion.  The  secret  of  his  strong  character  and  great  in: 
was  his  self-composure,  which  an  earthquake  or  a  Refor 
could  not  disturb,  and  which  in  him  was  the  result  of  tempei 
and  experience.  He  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Lore 
mouth,  for  they  had  many  tastes  in  common ;  were  both  n 
considerable,  and  in  some  degree  similar,  abilities ;  and  W€ 
two  greatest  proprietors  of  close  boroughs  in  the  country. 

"Do  you  dine  at  Monmouth  House  to-day?"  inquu:ed 
Eskdale  of  Mr.  Rigby. 

**  Where  I  hope  to  meet  your  Lordship.  The  Whig  pape 
very  subdue'd,"  continued  Mr.  Rigby. 

"  Ah !  they  have  not  the  cue  yet,"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  affairs  ?"  inquired  his  compan 

"  I  think  the  hounds  are  too  hot  to  hark  off  now,"  said 
Eskdale. 

"  There  is  one  combination,"  said  Rigby,  who  seemed  med 
an  attack  on  Lord  Eskdale's  button. 

"  Giye  it  us  at  dinner,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  who  knew  his 
and  made  an  adroit  movement  forwards  as  if  he  were  very  a 
to  see  the  "  Globe"  newspaper. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  tnree  hoars  these  gentlemen  met 
in  the  green  drawing-room  of  Monmouth  House.  Mr.  Rigl 
sitting  on  the  sofa  by  Lord  Monmouth,  detailing  in  whispi 
his  gossip  of  the  mom :  Lord  Eskdale  murmuring  quaint  iD< 
into  the  ear  of  the  Princess  Lucretia.  Madame  Colonna 
remarks  alternately  to  two  gentlemen,  who  paid  her  ass 
court.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Ormsby;  the  school,  the  c* 
and  the  club  crony  of  Lord  Monmouth,  who  had  been  his  s 
through  life ;  travelled  with  him  in  early  davs,  won  mone 
him  at  play,  had  been  his  colleague  in  the  llouse  of  Com 
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and  was  still  one  of  his  nominees.  Mr.  Ormsby  was  a  million- 
nairey  whicli  Lord  Monmouth  liked.  He  liked  ms  companions  to 
be  yery  rich  or  yery  poor ;  to  be  his  equals,  able  to  play  with  him 
at  high  stakes,  or  join  him  in  a  great  speculation ;  or  to  be  his  tools, 
and  to  amuse  and  serye  him.  There  was  nothing  which  he  de- 
mised and  disliked  so  mlich  as  a  moderate  fortune. 

The  other  gentleman  was  of  a  different  class  and  character. 
Nature  had  intended  Lucian  Gay  for  a  scholar  and  a  wit ;  necessity 
had  made  him  a  scribbler  and  a  bufibon.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Uniyersity ;  but  he  had  no  patrimony,  nor  those 
powers  of  perseyerance  which  success  in  any  learned  profession 
requires.  He  was  good-looking,  had  great  animal  spirits,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  could  not  drudge.  Moreoyer  he 
had  a  fine  yoice,  and  sang  his  own  songs  with  considerable  taste ; 
accomplishments  which  made  his  fortune  in  society  and  completed 
his  ruin.  In  due  time  he  extricated  himself  from  the  bench  and 
merged  into  journalism,  by  means  of  which  he  chanced  to  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Bigby.  That  worthy  individual  was  not  slow 
In  detecting  the  treasure  he  had  lighted  on — a  wit,  a  ready  and 
happy  writer,  a  joyous  and  tractable  being,  with  the  education,  and 
stiU  the  feelings  and  manners,  of  a  gentleman.  Frequent  were 
the  Sunday  dinners  which  found  Gay  a  guest  at  Mr.  Rigb/s  villa ; 
numerous  the  airy  pasquinades  which  he  left  behind,  and  which 
made  the  fortune  of  his  patron.    Flattered  by  the  familiar  ac- 

r'ntance  of  a  man  of  station,  and  sanguine  that  he  had  found 
link  which  would  sooner  or  later  restore  him  to  the  polished 
world  that  he  had  forfeited,  Gay  laboured  in  his  vocation  with  en- 
thusiasm and  success.  Willingly  would  Bigby  have  kept  his  trea- 
sure to  himself;  and  truly  he  hoarded  it  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
oozed  out.  Bigby  loved  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  complete 
art  of  society.  His  dinners  were  celebrated  at  least  for  their 
guests.  Great  intellectual  illustrations  were  found  there  blended 
with  rank  and  high  station.  Bigby  loved  to  patronise ;  to  play  the 
minister  unbending  and  seeking  relief  from  the  cai'es  of  council  in 
the  society  of  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  science.  He  liked  Dukes 
to  dine  with  him  and  hear  him  scatter  his  audacious  criticisms  to 
Sir  Thomas  or  Sir  Humphry.  They  went  away  astounded  by  the 
powers  of  their  host,  wno»  had  he  not  fortunately  devoted  those 
powers  to  their  party,  must  apparently  have  rivalled  Vandyke  or 
discovered  the  Safety-lamp. 

Now  in  these  dinners,  Lucian  Gay,  who  had  brilliant  conversa- 
tional powers,  and  who  possessed  all  the  resources  of  boon  com- 
panionship, would  be  an  invaluable  ally.  He  was  therefore  ad- 
mitted, and  inspired  both  by  the  present  enjoyment,  and  the  future 
to  which  it  might  lead,  his  exertions  were  untiring,  various,  most 
successful.  Bigby's  dinners  became  still  more  celebrated.  It, 
however,  necessarily  followed  that  the  guests  who  were  charmed 
hy  Gtay,  wished  Gay  also  to  be  their  guest.    Bigby  was  very  jea- 
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lou3  of  this,  but  it  was  inevitable ;  still  by  constant  manoeu\ 
intimations  of  some  exercise,  some  day  or  other,  of  subst 
patronage  in  his  behalf,  by  a  thousand  little  arts  by  which  he  c 
out  work  for  Gay  which  often  prevented  him  accepting  invit 
to  great  houses  in  the  country,  by  judicious  loans  of  small  su] 
Lucian's  notes  of  hand  and  other  analogous  devices,  Rigby 
trived  to  keep  the  wit  in  a  fair  state  of  bondage  and  depende 

One  thing  Rigby  was  resolved  on :  Gay  should  never  gei 
Monmouth  House.  That  was  an  empyrean  too  high  for  his 
to  soar  in.  Rigby  kept  that  social  monopoly  distinctively  to 
the  relation  that  subsisted  between  them  as  patron  and  c 
It  was  something  to  swagger  about  when  they  were  together 
their  second  bottle  of  claret.  Rigby  kept  his  resolution  for 
years,  which  the  frequent  and  prolonged  absence  of  the  Mar 
rendered  not  very  difficult.  But  we  are  the  creatures  of  cir 
stances ;  at  least  the  Rigby  race  particularly.  Lord  Monn 
returned  to  England  one  year,  and  wanted  to  be  amused, 
wanted  a  jester ;  a  man  about  him  who  would  make  him- 
laugh,  for  that  was  impossible,  but  smile  more  frequently, 
good  stories,  say  good  tnings,  and  sing  now  and  then,  espei 
French  songs.  Early  in  life  Rigby  would  have  attempted  all 
though  he  had  neither  fun,  voice,  nor  ear.  But  his  hold  on  '. 
Monmouth  no  longer  depended  on  the  mere  exercise  of  agre< 
qualities,  he  had  become  indispensable  to  his  Lordship,  by  ] 
serious  if  not  higher  considerations.  And  what  v^th  auditing 
accounts,  guarding  his  boroughs,  vmting  him,  when  absent,  g* 
by  every  post,  and  when  in  England  deciding  on  every  quei 
and  arranging  every  matter  which  might  otherwise  have  m 
the  sublime  repose  of  his  patron's  existence,  Rigby  migh 
excused  if  he  shrank  a  little  n'om  the  minor  part  of  table  wit, 
ticularly  when  we  remember  all  his  subterranean  joumalisn] 
acid  squibs,  and  his  malicious  paragraphs,  and,  what  Tad 
called,  nis  ''slashing  articles." 

These  "  slashing  articles  "  were,  indeed,  things  which,  had 
appeared  as  anonymous  pamphlets,  would  have  obtained  the 
temptuous  reception  which  in  an  intellectual  view  no  composii 
more  surely  deserved ;  but  whispered  as  the  productions  of 
behind  the  scenes,  and  appearing  in  the  pages  of  a  party  rev 
they  were  passed  off  as  genuine  coin,  and  took  in  great  num 
of  the  lieges,  especially  in  the  country.     They  were  written 
style  apparently  modelled  on  the  briefs  of  those  sharp  attor 
wno  weary  advocates  with  their  clever  common-place;  tea 
with  obvious  comment,  and  torturing  with  inevitable  infere 
The  affectation  of  order  in  the  statement  of  facts  had  all  the  1 
method  of  an  adroit  pettifogger.    They  dealt  much  in  exti 
from  newspapers,  quotations  from  the  "  Annual  Register,"  par 
passages  in  forgotten  speeches,  arranged  with  a  formidable  a 
of  dates  rarely  accurate.    When  the  writer  was  of  opinion  he 
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made  a  point,  you  may  be  sure  the  hit  was  in  italics,  that  last    ' 
resource  of  the  Forcible  Feebles.     He  handled  a  particular  in 
chronology  as  if  he  were  proving  an  alibi  at  the  Criminal  Court. 
The  censure  was  coarse  without  being  strong,  and  vindictive  when 
it  would  have  been  sarcastic.    Now  and  then  there  was  a  passage 
which  aimed  at  a  higher  flight,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
milike  genuine  feeling,  or  more  offensive  to  pure  taste.    -And  yet,   % 
perhaps,  the  most  ludicrous  characteristic  of  these  factious  gaUi-    \ 
maufreys  was  an  occasional  assumption  of  the  high  moral  and    | 
admonitory  tone,  which  when  we  recurred  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  discourse,  and  were  apt  to  recall  the  character  of  its  writer, 
irresistibly  reminded  one  of  Mrs.  Cole  and  her  prayer-book. 

To  return  to  Lucian  Gay.  It  was  a  rule  with  Rigby  that  no 
one,  if  possible,  should  do  anything  for  Lord  Monmouth  but  him- 
self; and  as  a  jester  must  be  found,  he  was  determined  that  lus 
Lordship  should  have  the  best  in  the  market,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  credit  of  furnishing  the  article.  As  a  reward,  therefore, 
for  many  past  services,  and  a  fresh  claim  to  his  future  exertions, 
Rigby  one  day  broke  to  Gay  that  the  hour  had  at  len^h  arrived 
when  the  highest  object  of  reasonable  ambition  on  his  part,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  one  of  Rigby's  long-cherished  and  dearest  hopes, 
were  alike  to  be  reaHsed.  Gay  was  to  be  presented  to  Lord  Mon- 
mouth and  dine  at  Monmouth  House. 

The  acquaintance  was  a  successful  one ;  very  agreeable  to  both 
parties.  Gay  became  an  habitual  guest  of  Lord  Monmouth  when 
his  patron  was  in  England ;  and  in  his  absence  received  frequent 
and  substantial  marks  of  his  kind  recollection,  for  Lord  Monmouth 
iras  generous  to  those  who  amused  him. 

in  the  meantime  the  hour  of  dinner  is  at  hand.  Coningsby,  * 
who  had  lost  the  key  of  his  carpet-bag,  which  he  finally  cut  open 
with  a  pen-knife  that  he  found  on  his  writing-table,  and  the  blade 
0f  which  he  broke  in  the  operation,  only  reached  the  drawing-room 
as  the  figure  of  his  grandfather,  leaning  on  his  ivory  cane,  and 
following  his  guests,  was  just  visible  in  the  distance.  He  was 
soon  overtaJken.  Perceiving  Coningsby,  Lord  Monmouth  made 
him  a  bow,  not  so  formal  a  one  as  in  the  morning,  but  still  a  bow, 
and  stdd,  "  I  hope  you  liked  your  drive." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  UTTLE  dinner,  not  more  than  the  Muses,  with  all  the  guests    Z 
clever,  and  some  pretty,  offers  human  life  and  human  nature  under     ' 
very  favourable  circumstances.    In  the  present  instance,  too,  every 
one  was  anxious  to  please,  for  the  host  was  entirely  well-bred, 
never  selfish  in  little  things,  and  always  contributed  his  quota  to 
the  fi^eneral  fund  of  polished  sociability. 

AMough  there  was  really  only  one  thought  in  every  male  mind 
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present,  still,  regard  for  the  ladies,  and  some  little  apprehension 
of  the  servants,  banished  politics  from  discourse  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  dinner,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  some  rapid 
and  flying  allusion  which  the  initiated  understood,  but  which 
remained  a  mystery  to  the  rest.  Nevertheless  an  old  story  now 
and  then  well  told  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  a  new  joke  now  and  then  well 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gay,  some  dashing  assertion  by  Mr.  Bigby» 
which,  though  wrong,  was  startling ;  this  agreeable  blending  of 
anecdote,  jest,  and  paradox,  kept  everything  fluent,  and  produced 
that  degree  of  mild  excitation  which  is  desirable.  Lord  Mon- 
mouth sometimes  summed  up  with  an  epigrammatic  sentence,  and 
turned  the  conversation  by  a  question,  in  case  it  dwelt  too  much 
on  the  same  topic.  Lord  Eskdale  addressed  himself  principally 
€o  the  ladies;  inquired  after  their  morning  drive  and  doings, 
spoke  of  new  fashions,  and  quoted  a  letter  from  Paris.  Madame 
Oolonna  was  not  witty,  but  she  had  that  sweet  Roman  frankness 
which  is  so  charming.  The  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman,  natural 
and  good-tempered,  even  if  she  be  not  a  L'Espinasse  or  a  De 
Stael,  is  animating. 

Nevertheless,  owing  probably  to  the  absorbing  powers  of  the 
forbidden  subject,  there  were  moments  when  it  seemed  that  a  pause 
was  impending,  and  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  old  hand,  seized  one  of  these 
critical  instants  to  address  a  good-natured  question  to  Coningsby, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  already  cultivated  by  taking  wine  with 
him. 

"And  how  do  you  like  Eton?"  asked  Mr.  Ormsby. 

It  was  the  identical  question  which  had  been  presented  to 
Coningsby  in  the  memorable  interview  of  the  morning,  and  which 
had  received  no  reply ;  or  rather  had  produced  on  his  part  a  sen- 
timental ebullition  that  had  absolutely  destined  or  doomed  him  to 
the  Church. 

"  I  should  like  ta  see  the  fellow  who  did  not  like  Eton,"  said 
Coningsby  briskly,  determined  this  time  to  be  very  brave. 

"*Gad  I  must  go  down  and  see  the  old  place,"  said  Mr.  Orms- 
by, touched  by  a  pensive  reminiscence.  "  One  can  get  a  good  bed 
and  bottle  of  port  at  the  Christopher,  still  ?'* 

"  You  had  better  come  and  try,  sir,"  said  Coningsby.  "  If  you 
will  come  some  day  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Christopher,  I  will 
give  you  such  a  bottle  of  champagne  as  you  never  tasted  yet." 

The  Marquis  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Ah !  I  liked  a  dinner  at  the  Christopher,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby ; 
after  mutton,  mutton,  mutton,  every  day,  it  was  not  a  bad  thing." 

>"We  had  venison  for  dinner  every  week  last  season,"  said 
Coningsby;  <<Buckhurst  had  it  sent  up  from  his  park.  But  I 
don't  care  for  dinner.    Breakfast  is  my  lounge." 

"Ah!  those  little  rolls  and  pats  of  butter!"  said  Mr.  Ormsby. 
"  Short  commons,  though.  What  do  you  think  we  did  in  my  time? 
—We  used  to  send  over  the  way  to  get  a  mutton-chop," 
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**I  wish  you  could  see  Buckhurst  and  me  at  breakfast,"  said 
Coningsby,  "with  a  pound  of  Castle's  sausages!" 

^  What  Buckhurst  is  that,  Harry?"  inquired  Lord  Monmouth^ 
in  a  tone  of  some  interest,  and  for  the  first  time  calling  him  by  his 
Christian  name. 

^  Sir  Charles  Buckhurst,  sir,  a  Berkshire  man ;  Shirley  Park  u 
his  place." 

**  Why,  that  must  be  Charley's  son,  Eskdale,"  said  Lord  Mon-- 
mouth ;  **  I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  so  young." 

**  He  married  late,  you  know,  and  had  nothing  but  daughterg 
for  a  long  time." 

**  Well,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  Reform  Bill  for  Eton,"  said  Lord 
Monmouth,  musingly. 

The  servants  had  now  retired. 

^  I  think,  Lord  Monmouth,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  ^  we  must  ask  per<» 
mission  to  drink  one  toast  to-day." 

"  Nay,  I  will  myself  give  it,"  he  replied.  **  Madame  Colonna, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  join  us  when  we  drink — ^thb  Duke  !" 

*'  Ah !  what  a  man !"  exclaimed  the  Princess.  "  What  a  pity  it 
is  you  have  a  House  of  Commons  here !  England  would  be  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  for  that  House  of 
Commons.     It  makes  so  much  confusion !" 

"  Don't  abuse  our  property,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  "  Lord  Mon« 
mouth  and  I  have  still  twenty  votes  of  that  same  body  between 


us.* 


"And  there  is  a  combination,"  said  Rigby,  **  by  which  you  may" 
still  keep  them." 

"Ah!  now  for  Rigby's  combination!"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

**  The  only  thing  that  can  save  this  country,"  said  Rigby,  "  is  a 
coalition  on  a  slidjiig  scale." 

**  You  had  better  buy  up  the  Birmingham  Union  and  the  other 
bodies,"  said  Lord  Monmouth ;  "  I  believe  it  might  all  be  done  for 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  newspapers  too. 
Pitt  would  have  settled  this  business  long  ago." 

**  Well,  at  any  rate,  we  are  in,"  said  Rigby,  "  and  we  must  do 
something." 

« I  should  like  to  see  Grey's  list  of  new  peers,"  said  Lord  Esk- 
dale.    "  They  sajr  there  are  several  members  of  our  club  in  it." 

"  And  the  claims  to  the  honour  are  so  opposite,"  said  Luciau 
Gaj ;  "  one,  on  account  of  his  large  estate ;  another,  because  he 
has  none;  one,  because  he  has  a  well-grown  family  to  perpetuate 
the  title ;  anoliier,  because  he  has  no  heir,  and  no  power  of  ever 
obtaining  one." 

" I  wonder  how  he  will  form  his  cabinet,"  said  Lord  Monmouth; 
"  the  old  story  won't  do.^ 


e  uiu  Bfcory  wuu  t  uu" 
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I  hear  that  Baring  is  to  be  one  of  the  new  cards ;  they  say  it 
please  in  the  city/'  said  Lord  Eskdale.    "I  suppose  they  willi 
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pick  out  of  hedge  and  ditch  everything  that  has  ever  had  th< 

semblance  of  liberalism/' 
"Aflfairs  in  my  time  were  never   so   complicated,'*  said   Mr 

Ormsby. 

I  "  Nay,  it  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  a  nutshell,"  said  Lucian  Gay 

I  *^  one  party  wishes  to  keep  their  old  boroughs,  and  the  other  to  gei 

I  their  new  peers." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  future  historian  of  the  country  will  be  perplexed  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  distinct  object  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
proposed  to  himself  in  the  pohtical  manoeuvres  of  May,  1832.  I< 
was  known  that  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  condition 
absolute  v^th  the  King;  it  was  unquestionable,  that  the  first 
general  election  under  the  new  law  must  ignominiously  expel  the 
Anti-Reform  MiuLjtry  from  power ;  who  would  then  resume  theii 
seats  on  the  Opposition  benches  in  both  Houses  v^th  the  loss  not 
only  of  their  boroughs,  but  of  that  reputation  for  political  consis- 
tency, which  might  have  been  some  compensation  for  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  It  is  difficult 
to  recognise  in  this  premature  effort  of  the  Anti-Reform  leader  to 
thrust  himself  again  into  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  any  indica- 
tions of  the  prescient  judgment  which  might  have  been  expected 
^rom  such  a  quarter.  It  savoured  rather  of  restlessness  than  of 
energy ;  and,  while  it  proved  in  its  progress  not  only  an  ignorance 
on  his  part  of  the  public  mind,  but  of  the  feelings  of  his  own  party, 
it  terminated  under  circumstances  which  were  humiliating  to  the 
Crown,  and  painfully  significant  of  the  future  position  of  the 
ilouse  of  Lords  in  the  new  constitutional  scheme. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  ever  been  the  votary  of  cir- 
cumstances. He  cares  little  for  causes.  He  watches  events 
rather  than  seeks  to  produce  them.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
military  mind.  Rapid  combinations,  the  result  of  a  quick,  vigilant, 
and  comprehensive  glance,  are  generally  triumphant  in  the  field ; 
but  ia  civil  affairs,  where  results  are  not  immediate — ^in  diplomacy 
and  ia  the  management  of  deliberative  assemblies,  where  there  is 
much  intervening  time  and  many  counteracting  causes — ^this  velo- 
city of  decision,  this  fitful  and  precipitate  action,  are  often  produc- 
tive of  considerable  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  of  terrible 
discomfiture.  It  is  remarkable  that  men  celebrated  for  military 
prudence  are  often  found  to  be  headstrong  statesmen.  In  civil  life 
•a  great  general  is  frequently  and  strangely  the  creature  of  impulse ; 
influenced  in  his  political  movements  by  the  last  snatch  of  infor- 
mation; and  often  the  creature  of  the  last  aide-de-camp  who  has 
fliisear. 
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We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  another  chapter  the  reasons 
which  on  this,  as  on  previous  and  suhsequent  occasions,  induced 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  stand  aloof,  if  possible,  from  official  life,  and 
made  him  reluctant  to  re-enter  the  service  of  his  Sovereign.  In 
the  present  instance,  even  temporary  success  could  only  have  been 
secured  by  the  utmost  decision,  promptness,  and  energy.  These 
were  all  wanting :  some  were  a&aid  to  follow  the  bold  example  of 
their  leader ;  many  were  disinclined.  In  eight-and-forty  hours  it 
was  known  there  was  a  "  hitch." 

The  Reform  pai*ty,  who  had  been  rather  stupified  than  appalled 
by  the  accepted  mission  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  collected  their 
scattered  senses,  and  rallied  their  forces.  The  agitators  harangued, 
the  mobs  hooted.  The  City  of  London,  as  if  the  King  had  again 
tried  to  seize  the  five  members,  appointed  a  permanent  committee 
of  the  Common  Council  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  "great 
national  measure,"  and  to  report  daily.  Brookes',  which  was  the 
only  place  that  at  first  was  really  frightened  and  talked  of  compro- 
mise,  grew  valiant  again ;  while  young  Whi^  heroes  jumped  upon 
club-room  tables,  and  delivered  fiery  mvectives.  Emboldened  by 
these  demonstrations,  the  House  of  Commons  met  in  great  force, 
and  passed  a  vote  which  struck,  without  disguise,  at  all  rival  powers 
in  the  State ;  virtually  announced  its  supremacy ;  revealed  the  for- 
lorn position  of  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  new  arrangement ; 
and  seemed  to  lay  for  ever  the  fluttering  phantom  of  regal  prero- 
gative^ 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  May  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  with  the 
King,  and  on  the  15th  all  was  over.  Nothing  in  parliamentary 
history  so  humiliating  as  the  fimeral  oration  deuverea  that  day  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  the  old  constitution,  that,  modelled 
on  the  Venetian,  had  governed  England  since  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  He  described  his  Sovereign,  when  his 
Grace  first  repaired  to  his  Majesty,  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
*'  difficulty  and  distress,"  appending  to  his  never-failing  loyalty  to 
extricate  him  from  his  trouble  and  vexation.  The  Duke  of 
WeDingtpn,  representing  the  House  of  Lords,  sympathises  with 
.  the  King,  and  pledges  his  iitmost  efforts  for  his  Majesty's  relief. 
But  after  five  days'  exertion,  this  man  of  indomitable  will  and 
invincible  fortunes,  resigns  the  task  in  discomfiture  and  despair, 
and  alleges  as  the  only  and  sufficient  reason  of  his  utter  and 
hopeless  defeat,  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  come  to  a  vote 
wmch  ran  counter  to  the  contemplated  exercise  of  the  prerogative. 
Ffom  that  moment  power  passed  from  the  House  of  Lords  to 
another  assembly.  But  if  the  peers  have  ceased  to  be  magnificoes, 
ma;f  it  not  also  Imppen  that  the  Sovereign  may  cease  to  be  a  t)oge  ? 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  political  movements  of  our  time, ' 
which  seem  on  the  surface  to  have  a  tendency  to  democracy,  may 
/,  have  in  reality  a  monarchical  bias. 
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In  less  tlian  a  fortnight's  time  the  House  of  Lords,  like  Ja 
II.9  having  abdicated  their  functions  by  absence,  the  Reform 
passed ;  the  ardent  monarch,  who  a  few  months  before  had 
pressed  his  readiness  to  go  down  to  Parliament,  in  a  haekn 
coach  if  necessary^  to  assist  its  progress,  now  declining  persoi^i 
to  give  his  assent  to  its  provisions. 

In  the  protracted  discussions  to  which  this  celebrated  measi 
gave  rise,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  perplexities  ii 
which  the  speakers  of  both  sides  are  thrown,  when  they  toi 
upon  the  nature  of  the  representative  principle.  On  one  hai 
it  was  maintained,  that  under  the  old  system  the  people  were  v 
tually  represented ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  was  triumphantly  urg< 
that  if  the  principle  be  conceded,  the  people  shoidd  not  be  v 
tually,  but  actually  represented.  But  who  are  the  people  ?  A 
where  are  you  to  draw  a  line  ?  And  why  should  there  be  an; 
It  was  urged  that  a  contribution  to  the  taxes  was  the  constitution 
qualification  for  the  suffrage.  But  we  have  established  a  syste 
of  taxation  in  this  country  of  so  remarkable  a  nature,  that  t] 
beggar  who  chews  his  quid  as  he  sweeps  a  crossing,  is  contributii 
to  the  imposts !  Is  he  to  have  a  vote  ?  He  is  one  of  the  peopl 
and  he  yields  his  quota  to  the  public  burthens. 

Amid  these  conflicting  statements,  and  these  confounding  coi 
elusions,  it  is  singular  that  no  member  of  either  House  should  ha^ 
recurred  to  the  original  character  of  these  popular  assemblie 
which  have  always  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations.  W 
still  retain  in  the  antique  phraseology  of  our  statutes  the  ten 
which  might  have  beneficially  guided  a  modern  Reformer  in  hi 
reconstructive  labours. 

When  the  crowned  Northman  consulted  on  the  welfare  of  hi 
kingdom,  he  assembled  the  Estates  of  his  realm.  Kow  an  estate 
is  a  class  of  the  nation  invested  with  political  rights.  There  ap 
peared  the  estate  of  the  clergy,  of  the  barons,  of  other  classes 
In  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  this  day,  the  estate  of  the  pea- 
sants sends  its  representatives  to  the  Diet.  In  England,  undei 
the  Normans,  the  Church  and  the  Baronage  were  convoked,  toge- 
ther with  the  estate  of  the  Community,  a  term  which  then  proba- 
bly described  the  inferior  holders  of  land,  whose  tenure  was  not 
immediate  of  the  Crown.  This  Third  Estate  was  so  numerous, 
that  convenience  suggested  its  appearance  by  representation; 
while  the  others,  more  limited,  appeared,  and  still  appear,  per- 
sonally. The  Third  Estate  was  reconstructed  as  circumsttmces 
developed  themselves.  It  was  a  Kefotm  of  Parliament  when^the 
towns  were  sununoned. 

In  treating  the  House  of  the  Third  Estate  as  the  House  of  the 
People,  and  not  as  the  House  of  a  privileged  class,  the  Ministry 
and  Parliament  of  1831  virtually  conceded  the  principle  of  Um- 
versal  Suffrage.    In  this  point  of  yiew  the  ten-pound  franchise  was 
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an  arbitrarj,  irrational,  and  impolitic  qualificaiion.  It  had,  indeed, 
the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  so  had  the  constitutions  of  Abb6 
Si6ye3.     But  its  immediate  and  inevitable  result  was  Chartism. 

But  if  the  Ministry  and  Parliament  of  1831  had  announced  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Third  Estate  should  be  enlarged 
and  reconstructed,  they  would  have  occupied  an  intelligible  posi- 
tion ;  and  if,  instead  of  simplicity  of  elements  in  its  reconstruction, 
they  Iiad  sought,  on  the  contrary,  various  and  varying  materials 
which  would  have  neutralised  the  painful  predominance  of  any 
particular  interest  in  the  new  scheme,  and  prevented  those  banded 
jealousies  which  have  been  its  consequences,  Ihe  nation  would 
have  found  itself  in  a  secure  condition.    Another  class  not  less 
numerous  than  the  existing  one,  and  invested  with  privileges  not 
less  important,  would  have  been  added  to  the  public  estates  of  the 
realm  ;    and  the  bewildering  phrase  "  the  People  '*  would  have 
remained,  what  it  really  is,  a  term  of  natural  philosophy,  and  not 
of  political  science 

During  this  eventful  week  of  May,  1832,  when  an  important 
reyolution  was  effected  in  the  most  considerable  of  modem  king- 
doms, in  a  manner  so  tranquil,  that  the  victims  themselves  were 
scarcely  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  Coningsby  passed 
his  hours  in  unaccustomed  pleasures,  and  in  novel  excitement. 
Although  he  heard  daily  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Rigby  and  his 
friends  that  England  was  for  ever  lost,  the  assembled  guests  still 
contrived  to  do  justice  to  his  grandfather's  excellent  dinners ;  nor 
did  the  impending  ruin  that  awaited  them  prevent  the  Princess 
Colonna  from  going  to  the  Opera,  whither  she  very  good-naturedly 
took  Coningsby.    Madame  Colonna,  indeed,  gave  such  gratifying 
accounts  of  her  dear  young  friend,  that  Coningsby  became  daily  a 
greater  favourite  with  Lord  Monmouth,  who  cherished  the  idea 
that  his  grandson  had  inherited  not  merely  the  colour  of  his  eyes, 
but  something  of  his  shrewd  and  fearless  spirit. 

With  Lucretia,  Coningsby  did  not  much  advance.  She  re- 
mamed  silent. and  sullen.  She  was  not  beautiful;  pallid, with  a 
lowering  brow,  and  an  eye  that  avoided  meeting  another's.  Ma- 
dame Colonna,  thou&^h  good-natured,  felt  for  her  something  of  the 
affection  for  which  ^ep-mothers  are  celebrated.  Lucretia,  indeed, 
did  not  encourage  her  kindness,  which  irritated  her  step-mother, 
who  seemed  seldom  to  address  her  but  to  rate  and  chide ;  Lucretia 
never  replied,  hut  looked  dogged.  Her  father,  the  Prince,  did  not 
compensate  for  this  treatment.  The  memory  of  her  mother,  whom 
he  had  greatly  disliked,  did  not  so£ten  his  heart.  He  was  a  man 
still  young ;  slender,  not  tall ;  very  handsome, but  worn;  a  haggard 
Antinous;  his  beautiful  hair  daily  thinning ;  his  dress  rich  and  effe- 
minate; many  jewels,  much  lace.  He  seldom  spoke^  but  was 
poliBhed,  though  moody. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Coningsby  returned  to  Eton.    On  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  Lord  Monmouth  desired  his  grandson  to 
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meet  him  in  his  apartments  on  the  morrow,  hefore  quitting  hi» 
roof.  This  farewell  visit  was  as  kind  and  gracious  as  the  first  on& 
had  been  repulsive.  Lord  Monmouth  gave  Coningsby  his  blessing 
and  ten  pounds;  desired  that  he  would  order  a  dress,  anything  he 
.liked,  for  the  approaching  Montem,  which  Lord  Monmouth  meant 
to  attend ;  and  informed  his  grandson  that  he  should  order  that 
in  future  a  proper  supply  of  game  and  venison  should  be  forwarded 
to  Eton  for  the  use  of  mmself  and  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

After  eight  o'clock  school,  the  day  following  the  return  of 
Coningsby,  according  to  custom,  he  repaired  to  Buckhurst's  rooin, 
where  Henry  Sydney,  LordVere,  and  our  hero  held  with  him 
their  breakfast  mess.  They  were  all  in  the  fifth  form,  and  ha- 
bitual companions,  on  the  river  or  on  the  Fives'  Wall,  at  cricket  or 
at  foot-baU.  The  return  of  Coningsby,  their  leader  alike  in  sport 
and  study,  inspired  them  to-day  with  unusual  spirits,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  were'never  particularly  depressed.  Where  he  had  been, 
what  he  had  seen,  what  he  had  done,  what  sort  of  fellow  his  grand- 
father was,  whether  the  visit  had  been  a  success — ^here  were  ma- 
terials for  almost  endless  inquiry.  And,  indeed,  to  do  them  justice, 
the  last  question  was  not  the  least  exciting  to  them;  for  the  deep 
and  cordial  interest  which  all  felt  in  Coningsby's  welfare  far  out- 
weighed the  curiosity  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they 
woi3d  have  experienced  on  the  return  of  one  of  their  companions, 
from  an  unusual  visit  to  London.  The  report  of  their  friend 
imparted  to  them  unbounded  satisfaction,  when  they  learned  that 
his  relative  was  a  splendid  fellow ;  that  he  had  been  loaded  with 
kindness  and  favours;  that  Monmouth  House,  the  wonders  of  which 
he  rapidly  sketched,  was  hereafter  to  be  his  home;  that  Lord  Mon- 
mouth was  coming  down  to  Montem ;  that  Coningsby  was  to  order 
any  dress  he  liked,  build  a  new  boat  if  he  chose ;  and,  fiinally,  had 
been  pouched  in  a  manner  worthy  of  u  Marquess  and  a  grand- 
father. 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Buckhurst,  when  the  hubbub  had  a  little 
subsided,  <'I  am  afraid  you  will  not  half  like  it,  Coningsby;  but, 
old  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  you  i^fould  be  back  this  morning,  I  have 
asked  MUlbaik  to  breakfast  here." 

A  cloud  stole  over  the  clear  brow  of  Coningsby. 

*^  It  was  my  fault,"  said  the  amiable  Henry  Sydney ;  *'  but  I 
really  wanted  to  be  civil  to  Millbank,  and  as  you  were  not  here,  I 
put  Buckhurst  up  to  ask  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Coningsby,  as  if  sullenly  resigned,  "  never  mind ; 
but  why  you  should  ask  an  infernal  manufacturer  I" 

^  Why  the  Duke  always  wished  me  to  pay  him  some  attention/' 
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Bftid  Lord  Henry,  mildly.     **  His  family  were  so  civil  to  us  when  we 
were  at  Manchester." 

**  Manchester,  indeed ! "  said  Coningsby ;  "  if  you  knew  what 
I  do  about  Manchester !  A  pretty  state  we  have  been  in  in  Lon- 
lon  this  week  past  with  your  Manchesters  and  Birminghams ! " 

"  Come — come,  Coningsby,"  said  Lord  Vere,  the  son  of  a  Whig 
minipter ;  "  I  am  all  for  Manchester  and  Birmingham." 

"  Jt  is  all  up  with  the  countnr  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Coningsby, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  was  in  the  secret. 

"  My  father  says  it  will  all  go  right  now,"  rejoined  Lord  Vere. 
**  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  yesterday." 

**  They  say  we  shall  all  lose  our  estates,  though,"  said  Buck- 
Lurst ;  "  I  know  I  shall  not  give  up  mine  without  a  fight.  Shirley 
was  besieged,  you  know,  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  the  rebels  got  in- 
fernally licked." 

"  I  think  that  all  the  people  about  Beaumanoir  would  stand  by 
the  Duke^"  said  Lord  Henry,  pensively. 

"  Well— you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  have  it  very  soon," 
said  Coningsby.     "  I  know  it  from  the  best  authority." 

"  It  depends  on  whether  my  father  remains  in,"  said  Lord  Vere. 
•*  He  is  the  only  man  who  can  govern  Ae  country  now.  All  say 
that." 

At  this  moment  Millbank  entered.  He  was  a  good-looking  boy, 
somewhat  shy,  and  yet  with  a  sincere  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  evidently  not  extremely  intimate  with  those  who 
were  now  his  companions.  Buckhurst,  and  Henry  Sydney,  and 
Vere,  welcomed  him  cordially.  He  looked  at  Coningsby  with  some 
constraint,  and  then  said — 

"  You  have  been  in  London,  Coningsby?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  there  during  all  the  row." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  rare  lark." 

*'  Yes,  if  having  your  windows  broken  by  a  mob  be  a  rare  lark. 
They  could  not  break  my  grandfather's,  though.  Monmouth  House 
is  in  a  court-yard.  All  noblemen's  houses  should  be  in  court- 
yards." 

"  I  was  glad  to  see  it  all  ended  very  well,"  said  Millbank. 

"  It  has  not  begun  yet,"  said  Coningsby. 

"What?"  said  Millbank. 

•*  Why — the  revolution." 

"  Tlie  Reform  Bill  will  prevent  a  revolution,  my  father  says," 
said  Millbank.  -j. 

"By  Jove!  here's  the  goose,"  said  Buckhurst. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  room  a  little  boy,  the  scion  of 
a  noble  house,  bearing  a  roasted  goose,  which  he  had  carried  from 
the  kitchen  of  the  opposite  inn,  the  Christopher.  The  lower  boy 
or  fag,  depositing  his  burthen,  asked  his  master  whether  he  had 
further  need  of  him;  and  Buckhurst,  after  looking  round  the 
table,  and  ascertaining  that  he  had  not,  gave  him  permission  to  re- 
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tire ;  but  he  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  his  master  singing  out, 
"  Lower  boy,  St.  John ! "  he  immediately  re-entered,  and  demanded 
his  master's  pleasure,  which  was,  that  he  should  pour  some  water 
in  the  teapot.  This  being  accomplished,  St.  John  really  made 
his  escape,  and  retired  to  a  pupil-room,  where  the  bullying  of  a 
tutor,  because  he  had  no  derivations,  exceeded  in  all  probability 
the  bullying  of  his  master,  had  he  contrived  in  his  passage  from 
the  Christopher  to  have  upset  the  goose  or  propped  the  sausages. 

In  their  merry  meal,  the  Reform  Bill  was  forgotten.  Their 
thoughts  were  soon  concentred  in  their  little  world,  though  it  must 
be  owned  that  visions  of  palaces  and  beautiful  ladies  did  occasion- 
ally flit  over  the  brain  of  one  of  the  company.  But  for  him 
especially  there  was  much  of  interest  and  novelty.  So  much  had 
happened  in  his  absence !  There  was  a  week's  arrears  for  him  of 
Eton  annals.  They  were  recounted  in  so  fresh  a  spirit,  and  in  such 
vivid  colours,  that  Coningsby  lost  nothing  by  his  London  visit.  All 
the  bold  feats  that  had  been  done,  and  all  the  bright  things  that  had 
been  said ;  all  the  triumphs,  and  all  the  failures,  and  all  the  scrapes ; 
how  popular  one  master  had  made  himself,  and  how  ridiculous 
another ;  all  was  detailed  with  a  liveliness,  a  candour,  and  a  pic- 
turesque ingenuousness  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a 
Herodotus  or  a  Froissart. 

"  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  Buckhurst,  •*  I  move  that  after  twelve 
we  five  go  up  to  Maidenhead." 

"  Agreed — agreed ! " 


CHAPTER  rX. 

Mellbank  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  manufacturers 
in  Lancashire.  His  father,  whose  opinions  were  of  a  very  demo- 
cratic bent,  sent  his  son  to  Eton,  though  he  disapproved  of  the 
system  of  education  pursued  there,  to  show  that  he  had  as  much 
right  to  do  so  as  any  Duke  in  the  land.  He  had,  however,  brought 
up  his  only  boy  with  a  due  prejudice  against  every  sentiment  or 
institution  of  an  aristocratic  character,  and  had  especially  im- 
pressed upon  him  in  his  school  career,  to  avoid  the  slightest  sem- 
blance of  courting  the  affections  or  society  of  any  member  of  the 
falsely-held  superior  class. 

The  character  of  the  son,  as  much  as  the  influence  of  the  father, 
tended  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  injunctions.  Oswald  Millbank 
was  of  a  proud  and  independent  nature ;  reserved,  a  little  stern. 
The  early  and  constantly-reiterated  dogma  of  his  father,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  class  debjirred  from  its  just  position  in  the  social 
system,  had  aggravatedsjthe  grave  and  somewhat  discontented 
humour  of  his  blood,  "tjlis  talents  were  considerable,  though  in- 
rested  with  no  dazzli^  quality.    He  had  not  that  quick  and 
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brilliant  apprehensioii,  wbicb,  combined  with  a  memorr  of 
retentiyeness,  had  already  advanced  Conin;[rsbT  far  bevond  hi=  Aje, 
and  made  him  already  looked  to  as  the  future  hero  K^i  die  i^^-soL 
Bat  Millbank  possessed  one  of  those  stron?,  indQ5trioa>  t  .Crions 
whose  perseyerance  amounts  ahnost  to  geuius,  and  near>  ^ii^aId^ 
its  results.  Though  Coningsby  was  by  a  year  his  junior,  il:  -j  '»erc 
rivals.  This  circumstance  had  no  tendency  to  remove  iLe  pre- 
judice which  Coningsby  entertained  agiiinst  ium,  but  its  bias  en  xut 
part  of  Millbank  had  a  contrary  effect. 

The  influence  of  the  individual  is  nowhere  so  sensfjle  as  at 
school.  *  There  the  personal  qualities  strike  without  any  iL,:er- 
Tening  and  counteracting  causes.  A  gracious  pres^nc-e,  t.-bte 
sentiments,  or  a  happy  talent,  make  their  way  there  at  ocee, 
without  preliminary  inquiries  as  to  what  set  they  are  ir.  or  '»cas 
family  they  are  of,  how  much  they  have  a-year,  or  where  :L  iy  Lire. 
Now,  on  no  spirit  had  the  influence  of  ConiiiTJby.  alre-iy  the 
favourite,  and  soon  probably  to  become  the  idol,  of  ;ae  scaooi, 
fallen  more  effectually  than  on  that  of  Millbank,  thonrh  it  was  aa 
influence  that  no  one  could  suspect  except  its  votary  or  iis  vicum. 

At  school,  friendship  is  a  passion.  It  entrance:^  the  beisT;  it 
tears  the  soul.  All  loves  of  after-life  can  never  brin^  iis  ra^:»ire, 
or  its  wretchedness;  no  bliss  so  absorbing,  no  pan^  of  jeal-jjiT  or 
despair  so  crusliing  and  so  keen !  What  tenderness  and  what  de- 
votion ;  what  illimitable  confidence ;  infinite  revelations  of  inmost 
thoughts  ;  what  ecstatic  present  and  romantic  futiure :  wh^t  bitter 
estrangements  and  what  melting  reconciliations ;  what  acene«  of 
wild  recrimination,  agitating  explanations,  passionate  corr^r^^.  :iid- 
ence ;  what  insane  sensitiveness,  and  what  frantic  sensibiiiiy :  what 
earthquakes  of  the  heart  and  whirlwinds  of  the  soul  are  oi.rlr.rrd  in 
that  simple  phrase — a  schoolboy's  friendship!  Tis  3om«  iai»rnrJ:e 
recollection  of  these  mystic  passages  of  their  youn^  emoii-jn  that 
makes  grey-haired  men  mourn  over  the  memory  of  their  schjolooy 
days.  It  is  a  spell' that  can  soften  the  acerbity  of  political  war:  ire, 
and  with  its  witchery  can  call  forth  a  sigh  even  amid  the  caL  jtb 
bustle  of  fashionable  salocms. 

The  secret  of  Millbank's  life  was  a  passionate  admiration  and 
affection  for  Coningsby.  Pride,  his  natural  re-^erve,  and  hi-  t«.::ier'» 
injunctions,  had,  however,  hitherto  successfully  combined  to  re- 
strain the  slightest  demonstration  of  these  sentiments.  Ind^^ed 
'  Coningsby  and  himself  were  never  companions,  except  in  .^ch^joly 
or  in  some  public  game.  The  demeanour  of  Coning-^by  ^ave  no 
encouragement  to  intimacy  to  one,  who,  imder  any  circura^taucesy 
would  have  required  considerable  invitation  to  open  himself.  80 
Millbank  fed  in  silence  on  a  cherished  idea.  It  was  his  happinew 
to  be  in  the  same  form,  to  join  in  the  Mtne  sport,  with  Q^)m\\'r^rj% 
occasionally  to  be  thrown  in  imusual  cont  ^^t  with  him,  to  en^lmnfi^e 
8lig;ht  and  not  unkind  words.  In  theii^  ^vision  they  were  rivals ; 
MUIbank  sometimes  triumphed,  but  to  be  yanquiahed  by  Conin^nbj 
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was  for  him  not  without  a  degree  of  wild  satisfaction.  No 
gesture,  not  a  phrase  from  Coningsby,  that  he  did  not  ■watch  € 
ponder  over  and  treasure  up.  Coningsby  was  his  model,  alike 
studies,  in  manners,  or  in  pastimes ;  the  aptest  scholar,  the  ga.y 
wit,  the  most  graceful  associate,  the  most  accomplished  playmat 
his  standard  of  the  excellent.  Yet  Millbank  was  the  very  last  h 
in  the  school  who  would  have  had  credit  given  him  by  his  co] 
panions  for  profound  and  ardent  feeling.  He  was  not  indeed  u 
popular.  The  favourite  of  the  school  like  ConingSby,  he  cou] 
under  no  circumstances,  ever  have  become ;  nor  was  he  qualifi< 
to  obtain  that  general  graciousness  among  the  multitude,  whU 
the  sweet  disposition  of  Henry  Sydney,  or  the  gay  profusion  « 
Buckhurst,  acquired  without  an  effort.  Millbank  was  not  bless€ 
with  the  charm  of  manner.  He  seemed  close  and  cold ;  but  h 
was  courageous,  just,  and  inflexible;  never  bullied,  and  to  h; 
utmost  would  prevent  tyranny.  The  little  boys  looked  up  to  hii 
as  a  stern  protector ;  and  his  word,  too,  throughout  the  school  wa 
a  proverb :  and  truth  ranks  a  great  quality  among  boys.  In 
word,  Millbank  was  respected  by  those  among  whom  he  Hved ;  an( 
school-boys  scan  character  more  nicely  than  men  suppose. 

A  brother  of  Henry  Sydney,  quartered  in  Lancashire,  had  beei 
wounded  recently  in  a  riot,  and  had  received  great  kindness  fron 
the  Millbank  family,  in  whose  immediate  neighbourhood  the  dis- 
turbance had  occurred.     The  kind  Duke  had  impressed  on  Henrj 
Sydney  to  acknowledge  with  cordiality  to  the  younger  MiQbank  at 
Eton,  the  sense  which  his  family  entertained  of  these  benefits; 
but  though  Henry  lost  neither  time  nor  opportunity  in  obeying  an 
injunction,  which  was  grateful  to  his  own  heart,  he  failed  in 
cherishing,  or  indeed  creating,  any  intimacy  with  the  object  of  his 
solicitude.    A  companionship  with  one  who  was  Coningsby's  rela- 
tive and  most  familiar  friend,  would  at  the  first  glance  have  ap- 
peared, independently  of  all  other  considerations,  a  most  desirable 
result  for  Millbank  to  accomplish.     But,  perhaps,  this  very  circum- 
stance afforded  additional  reasons  for  the  absence  of  all  encourage- 
ment with  whidi  he  received  the  overtures  of   Lord  Henry. 
Millbank  suspected  that  Coningsby  was  not  affected  in  his  favour, 
and  his  pride  recoiled  from  gaining,  by  any  indirect  means,  an  inti- 
macy which  to  have  obtained  in  a  plain  and  express  manner  would 
have  deeply  gratified  him.     However,  the  urgent  invitation  of 
Buckhurst  and  Henry  Sydney,  and  the  fear  that  a  persistence  in 
refusal  might  be  misinterpreted  into  churlishness,  had  at  length 
brought  Millbank  to  their    breakfast-mess,   though,  when  he 
accepted  their  invitation,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  Coningsby 
would  have  been  present. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  the  day  of  this  very  break- 
fast, a»nd  a  good  number  of  boys,  in  lounging  groups,  were  col- 
lected in  the  Long  Walk.  The  sports  and  matches  of  the  day 
were  over.    Criticism  had  succeeded  to  action  in  sculling  and  in 
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cricket.  They  talked  OTer\he  exploits  of  die  iiionim«: ;  canrasBed 
the  merits  of  the  competitors,  marked  the  fellow  whose  play  or 
whose  stroke  was  improring ;  glanced  at  another,  whose  promise 
had  not  been  fulfilled ;  discussed  the  pretensions,  and  adjud^red  the 
palm.  Thus  public  opinion  13  formed.  Some,  too,  might  be  seen 
with  their  books  and  exercises,  intent  on  the  ineritable  and  im- 
pending tasks.  Among  these,  some  unhappj  wight  in  the  remore, 
wandering  about  with  his  hat,  after  parochial  fashion,  seeking 
relief  in  the  shape  of  a  Tcrse.  A  hard  lot  this,  to  know  that  yon 
must  be  deUvered  of  fourteen  verses  at  least  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  to  be  conscious  that  yon  are  pr^-nant  of  none.  The 
lesser  boys,  urchins  of  tender  years,  clustered  like  flies  round  the 
baskets  of  certain  yendors  of  sugary  delicacies  that  rested  on  the 
Long  Walk  wall.  The  pallid  countenance,  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
the  hoarse  voice  clogged  with  accumulated  phl^m,  indicated  too 
surely  the  irrechdmable  and  hopeless  votary  of  lollypop — ^the 
opium-eater  of  school-boys. 

^  It  is  settled,  the  match  to-morrow  shall  be  between  Aquatics 
and  Drybobs,"  said  a  senior  boy;  who  was  arranging  a  future 
match  at  cricket. 

'^  But  what's  to  be  done  about  Fielding  major  ?"  inquired  an- 
other. '^  He  has  not  paid  his  boating  money,  and  I  say  he  has  no 
right  to  play  among  the  Aquatics  before  he  has  paid  his  money." 

^  Oh !  but  we  must  have  Fielding  major,  he's  such  a  de?il  of  a 
swipe." 

'^  I  declare  he  shall  not  play  among  the  Aquatics  if  he  does  not 
pay  his  boating  money.     It  is  an  infernal  shame." 

**  Let  us  ask  Buckhurst.     Where  is  Buckhurst  ?" 

"Have  you  got  any  toffy?"  inquired  a  dull-looking  little  boy, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  of  one  of  the  vendors  of  schoh^tic  confec- 
tionary. 

"  Tom  Trot,  sir.*' 

«  No ;  I  want  toffy." 

"  Very  nice  Tom  Trot,  sir." 

"  No,  I  want  toffy ;  I  have  been  eating  Tom  Trot  all  day." 

"  Where  is  Buckhurst  ?    We  must  settle  about  the  Aquatics." 

"  Well,  I  for  one  will  not  play  if  Fielding  major  plays  amongst 
the  Aquatics.     That's  settled." 

"  Oh !  nonsense ;  he  will  pay  his  money  if  you  ask  him."  , 

"  I  shall  i^ot  ask  him  again:    The  captain  duns  us  every  day.  ^ 
It's  an  infernal  shame." 

"  I  say,  Bumham,  where  can  one  get  some  toflfy  ?  This  fellow 
never  has  any." 

**  rU  tell  you ;  at  Barnes'  on  the  bridge.  The  best  toffy  in  the 
world." 

« I'll  go  at  once.     I  must  have  soma»toffy." 

"  Just  help  me  with  this  verse,  Collins,"  said  one  boy  to  another, 
in  an  imploring  tone,  "  that's  a  good  fellow." 
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"  Well,  give  it  us :  first  syllable  m*f<ibri  is  short ;  three  false 
qnantities  in  the  two  first  lines  I  You're  a  pretty  one.  There,  I 
hare  done  it  for  you.*' 

"  That's  a  good  fellow." 

"  Any  fellow  seen  Buckhurst  ?" 

**  Gone  up  the  river  with  Coniiigsby  and  Henry  Sydney." 

*^  But  he  must  be  back  by  this  time.  I  want  him  to  make  the 
list  for  the  match  to-morrow.  AVhere  the  deuce  can  Buckhurst 
be?'* 

And  now,  as  rumours  rise  in  society  we  know  not  how,  so  there 
was  suddenly  a  flying  report  in  this  multitude — the  origin  of 
which  no  one  in  his  alarm  stopped  to  ascertain,  that  a  boy  was 
drowned. 

Every  heart  was  agitated. 

What  boy?  When — ^where — ^how?  Who  was  absent?  Who  had 
been  on  the  river  to-day  ?  Buckhurst.  The  report  ran  that  Buck- 
hurst was  drownjed.  Great  were  tha  trouble  and  consternation. 
Buckhurst  was  ever  much  liked;  and  now  no  one  remembered 
anything  but  his  good  qualities. 

"  Who  heard  it  was  Buckhurst?"  said  Sedgwick,  captain  of  the 
school,  coming  forward. 

*'  I  heard  Bradford  tell  Palmer  it  was  Buckhurst,"  said  a  little 
boy. 

<*  Where  is  Bradford?" 

«  Here." 

**  What  do  you  know  about  Buckhurst?" 

•*  Wentworth  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  Buckhurst  was  drowned. 
He  heard  it  at  the  Brocas ;  a  bargeman  told  him  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago." 

"Here's  Wentworth — Here's  Wentworth  I"  a  hundred  voices 
exclaimed,  and  they  formed  a  circle  round  him. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  hear,  Wentworth  ?"  asked  Sedgwick. 

"  I  was  at  the  Brocas,  and  a  Bargee  told  me  that  an  Eton 
fellow  had  been  drowned  above  Surley,  and  the  only  Eton  boat 
above  Surley  to-day,  as  I  can  learn,  is  Buckhurst's  four-oar.  Tha/^ 
is  all." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  hope. 

"Oh!  come,  come,"  said  Sedgwick,  "there  is  some  chance. 
Who  is  with  Buckhurst ;  who  knows?" 

"  I  saw  him  walk  down  to  the  Brocas  with  Vere,"  said  a  boy. 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  Vere,"  said  a  little  boy,  with  a  tearful  eye ; 
•*  lie  never  lets  any  fellow  bully  me." 

"Here's  Maltravers,"  halloed  out  a  boy,  "he  knows  some- 
thing." 

"Well,  what  do  you  know,  Maltravers?" 

"  I  heard  Boots  at  the  Qt^i^topher  say  that  an  Eton  fellow  was 
drowned,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  person  who  was  there." 

"  Bring  Boots  here,"  said  Sedgwick. 
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Instantly  a  band  of  boys  mshed  over  the  mj,  and  in  a  memeBk 
the  witness  was  produced. 

**  What  have  you  heard,  Sam,  about  this  accident  ?**  said  Srrdjprick. 

^'Well,  sir,  I  heerd  a  young  gentleman  was  drowned  abore 
Monkey  Island,"  said  Boots* 

"  And  no  name  mentioned  ?" 

•*  Well,  sir,  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Coningsby.'' 

A  general  groan  of  horror. 

"  Coningsby — Ck)ningsby !  By  Hearens  I  hope  noi,"  iiaid  ^A^» 
wick. 

"  I  very  much  fear  so,"  said  Boots ;  **  as  how  the  l^ar^^rrrian  who 
told  me,  saw  Mr.  Coningsby  in  the  Lock  IIouhc  laid  out  iu  H^uuf-U,*' 

"  I  had'  sooner  any  fellow  had  been  drowned  tlian  Cou j;j^«Jiy,*' 
whispered  one  boy  to  another. 

^I  liked  him,  the  best  fellow  at  Eton^''  refjponded  hii  eom- 
panion,  in  a  smothered  tone. 

"  What  a  clever  fellow  he  was!** 

**  And  so  deuced  generous ! " 

"  He  would  have  got  the  medal  if  he  had  lived.*' 

^  And  how  eame  he  to  be  drowned  ?  for  he  was  imch  a  fine 
swimmer!" 

"  I  heerd  Mr.  Coningsby  was  saving  another's  life,"  etmimued 
Boots  in  bis  evidence,  **  which  makes  it  in  a  manner  more  sor- 
rowful." 

Toor  Coningsby!"  exclaimed  a  boy,  bursting  into  tears:  ^I 
move  the  whole  school  goes  into  mourning." 

"  I  wish  we  could  get  hold  of  this  bargeman,''  said  Hedgwiek. 
'^Now  stop,  stop,  don't  tdl  run  away  in  that  mad  manner;  you 
frighten  the  people.  Charles  Herbert  and  Palmer,  you  two  g'l 
down  to  the  Brocas  and  inquire." 

But  just  at  this  moment,  an  increased  stir  and  excitement  were 
evident  in  the  Long  Walk ;  the  circle  ronnd  Sedgwick  opened^ 
and  there  appeared  Henry  Sydney  and  Buckharst. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  It  was  impossible  that  suspense 
could  be  strained  to  a  higher  pitch.  The  air  and  countenance  of 
Sydney  and  Buckhurst  wefe  rather  excited  than  mournful  <fr 
alarmed.  They  needed  no  inquiries,  for  before  they  had  pene« 
trated  the  circle  they  had  become  aware  of  its  cause. 

Buckhurst,  the  most  energetic  of  beings,  was  of  course  the 
first  to  speak.  Henry  Sydney  indeed  looked  pale  and  nervous; 
but  Ms  companion,  flushed  and  resolute,  knew  exactly  how  to 
hit  a  popular  assembly,  and  at  once  came  to  the  point. 

*«It  is  all  a  false  report, — an  infernal  lie;  Coningsby  is  quite 
safe,  and  nobody  is  drowned." 

There  was  a  cheer  that  might  have  been  heard  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Then,  turning  to  Sedgwick,  iu  an  under  tone  Buckhurst 
added, — 

^  It  is  all  right,  but,  by  Jovel  we  have  had  a  shaver.    I  will 
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tell  you  all  in  a  moment,  but  we  want  to  keep  the  thing  quiet,  and 
60  let  the  fellows  disperse,  and  we  will  talk  afterwards." 

In  a  few  moments  the  Long  Walk  had  resumed  its  usual  cha- 
racter ;  but  Sedgwick,  Herbert,  and  one  or  two  others,  turned  into 
the  playing  fields,  where,  undisturbed  and  unnoticed  by  the  multi- 
tude, they  listened  to  the  promised  communication  of  Buckhurst 
and  Henry  Sydney. 

"  You  know  we  went  up  the  river  together,"  said  Buckhurst. 
"  Myself,  Henry  Sydney,.  Coningsby,  Vere,  and  Millbank.    We  had 
breakfasted  together,  and  after  twelve  agreed  to  go  up  to  Maiden, 
head.     Well,  we  went  up  much  higher  than  we  had  intended. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  had  got  to  the  Lock  we 
pulled  up ;  Coningsby  was  then  steering.     Well,  we  fastened  the 
boat  to,  and  were  all  of  us  stretched  out  on  the  meadow,  when 
Millbank  and  Vere  said  they  should  go  and  bathe  in  the  Lock 
Pool.     The  rest  of  us  were  opposed ;  but  after  Millbank  and  Vere 
had  gone  about  ten  minutes,  Coningsby,  who  was  very  fresh,  said 
he  had  changed  his  mind  and  should  go  and  bathe  too.     So  he  left 
us.     He  had  scarcely  got  to  the  pool  when  he  heard  a  cry.    There 
was  a  fellow  drowning.     He  threw  off  his  clothes  and  was  in  in  a 
moment.     The  fact  is  this,  Millbank  had  plunged  in  the  pool  and 
found  himself  in  some  eddies,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  cur- 
rents.    He  called  out  to  Vere  not  to  come,  and  tried  to  swim  off. 
But  he  was  beat,  and  seeing  he  was  in  danger,  Vere  jumped  in. 
But  the  stream  was  so  strong,  from  the  great  fall  of  water  from  the 
lasher  above,  that  Vere  was  exhausted  before  he  could  reach  Mill- 
bank,  and  nearly  sank  himself.     Well,  he  just  saved  himself;  but 
Millbank  sank  as  Coningsby  jumped  in.    What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  By  Jove  ! "  exclaimed  Sedgwick,  Herbert,    and    all.      The 
favourite  oath  of  schoolboys  perpetuates  the  divinity  of  Olympus. 

"  And  now  comes  the  worst.  Coningsby  caught  Millbank  when 
he  rose ;  but  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  same  strong 
ourrent  that  had  before  nearly  swamped  Vere.  What  a  lucky 
thing  that  he  had  taken  into  his  head  not  to  pull  to-day !  Fresher 
than  Vere,  he  just  managed  to  land' Millbank  and  himself.  The 
ahouts  of  Vere  called  us,  and  we  arrived  to  find  the  bodies  of  Mill- 
ank  and  Coningsby  apparently  lifeless,  for  Millbank  was  quite 
gone,  and  Coningsby  had  swooned  on  landing." 

"  If  Coningsby  had  been  lost,"  said  Henry  Sydney,  **  I  never 
would  have  shown  myrface  at  Eton  again." 

"  Can  you  conceive  a  position  more  terrible  ?"  said  Buckhurst. 
**  I  declare  I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  However, 
there  was  the  Lock  House  at  hand ;  and  we  got  blankets  and 
brandy.  Coningsby  was  soon  all  right ;  but  MDlbank,  I  can  tell 
you,  gave  us  some  trouble.  I  thought  it  was  all  up.  Didn't  you, 
Henry  Sydney  ?" 

"  The  most  fishy  thing  I  ever  saw,"  said  Henry  Sydney. 
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*  Well,  we  were  fairly  frightened  here,"  said  Sedgwick.  "  The 
first  report  was,  that  jou  had  gone,  but  that  seemed  without  foun- 
dation; but  Coningsby  was  quite  giyen  up.  Where  are  they 
now?'' 

"  They  are  both  at  their  tutors'.  I  thought  they  had  better  keep 
quiet.  Vere  is  with  Millbank,  and  we  are  going  back  to  Conings- 
by  directly ;  but  we  thought  it  best  to  show,  finding  on  our  arrival 
that  there  were  all  «orts  of  rumours  about.  I  think  it  will  be 
best  to  report  at  once  to  my  tutor,  for  he  will  be  sure  to  hear 
something." 

**  I  would  if  I  were  you." 


CHAPTER  X. 

.  What  wonderful  things  are  events !  The  least  are  of  greater 
importance  than  the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive  speculations! 
In  what  fanciful  schemes  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  Coningsby 
had  Millbank  in  his  reveries  often  indulged !  What  combinations 
that  were  to  extend  over  years  and  influence  their  lives !  But  the 
moment  that  he  entered  the  world  of  action,  his  pride  recoiled 
from  the  plans  and  hopes  which  his  sympathy  had  inspired.  His 
sensibility  and  his  inordinate  self-respect  were  always  at  variance. 
And  he  seldom  exchanged  a  word  with  the  being  whose  idea  en- 
grossed bis  affection. 

And  now,  suddenly,  an  event  had  occurred,  like  all  events,  un- 
foreseen, which  in  a  few,  brief,  agitating,  tumultuous  moments, 
had  singularly  and  utterly  changed  the  relations  that  previously 
subsisted  between  him  and  the  former  object  of  his  concealed 
tenderness.  Millbank  now  stood  with  respect  to  Coningsby  in  the 
position  of  one  who  owes  to  another  the  greatest  conceivable 
obligation;  a  favour  which  time  could  permit  him  neither  to  forget 
nor  to  repay.  Pride  was  a  sentiment  that  could  no  longer  subsist 
before  the  preserver  of  his  life.  Devotion  to  that  being,  open, 
ahnost  ostentatious,  was  now  a  duty — a  paramount  and  absorbing 
tie.  The  sense  of  past  peril,  the  rapture  of  escape,  a  renewed 
relish  for  the  life  so  nearly  forfeited,  a  deep  sentiment  of  devout 
gratitude  to  the  Providence  that  had  guarded  over  him — ^for  Mill- 
bank  was  an  eminently  religious  boy — a  thought  of  home,  and  the 
anguish  that  might  have  overwhelmed  his  hearth ;  all  these  were 
powerful  and  exciting  emotions  for  a  young  and  fervent  mind,  in 
addition  to  the  peculiar  source  of  sensibility  on  which  we  have 
already  touched.  Lord  Vere,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house  as 
Milftank,  and  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  observed,  as  night  fell, 
that  his  mind  wandered. 

The  illness  of  Millbank,  the  character  of  which  soon  transpired, 
and  was  soon  exaggerated,  attracted  the  public  attention  with 
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increased  interest  to  the  circumstances  ont  of  which  it  had  arisen, 
and  from  which  the  parties  principally  concerned  had  wished  to 
hare  diverted  notice.  The  sufferer,  indeed,  had  transgressed  the 
rules  of  the  school  by  bathing  at  an  unlicensed  spot,  where  there 
were  no  expert  swimmers  in  attendance,  as  is  custom9.ry,  to  instruct 
the  practice  and  to  guard  over  the  lires  of  the  young  adventurers. 
But  the  circumstances  with  which  this  violation  of  rules  had  been 
accompanied,  and  the  assurance  of  several  of  the  party  that  they 
had  not  themselves  infringed  the  regulations,  combined  with  the 
high  character  of  Millbank,  made  the  authorities  not  over-anxious 
to  visit  with  penalties  a  breach  of  observance  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  only  proved  offender,  had  been  attended  with  such  impressive 
consequences.  The  feat  of  Coningsby  was  extolled  by  all  as  an  act 
of  high  gallantry  and  skill.  It  confirmed  and  increased  the  great 
reputation  which  he  already  enjoyed. 

"  Millbank  is  getting  quite  well,"  said  Buckhurst  to  Coningsby 
a  few  days  after  the  accident.     "  Henry  Sydney  and  I  are  going 
'  to  see  him.     Will  you  come  ?" 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  too  many.  I  will  go  another  day,"  repliea 
Coningsby. 

So  they  went  without  him.  They  found  Millbank  up  and 
reading. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Buckhurst,  "  how  are  you  ?  We  should 
have  come  up  before,  but  they  would  not  let  us.  And  you  are 
quite  right  now,  eh?" 

"  Quite.    Has  there  been  any  row  about  it  ?" 

"All  blown  over,"  said.  Henry  Sydney;  " C*******y  behaved 
like  a  trump." 

** I  have  seen  nobody  yet,"  said  Millbank;  "they  would  not  let 
me  till  to-day.  Vere  looked  in  this  morning  and  left  me  this  book, 
but  I  was  asleep.  I  hope  they  will  let  me  out  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  want  to  thank  Coningsby ;  I  never  shall  rest  till  I  have  thanked 
Coningsby."  • 

"  Oh  I  he  will  come  to  see  you,"  said  Henry  Sydney;  "I  asked 
him  just  now  to  come  with  us." 

"Yes!"  said  Millbank,  eagerly;  "and  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  thought  we  should  be  too  many." 

"I  hope  I  shall  see  him  soon,"  said  Millbank,  "somehow  or 
other." 

"  I  will  tell  him  to  come,"  said  Buckhurst. 

"  Oh !  no,'  no,  don't  tell  him  to  come,"  said  Millbank.  "  Don't 
bore  him." 

"  I  know  he  is  going  to  play  a  match  at  fives  this  afternoon," 
said  Buckhurst,  "for  I  am  one." 

"And  who  are  the  others?"  inquired  Millbank. 

"  Herbert  and  Campbell." 

"  Herbert  is  no  match  for  Coningsby,"  said  Millbank. 

And  then  they  talked  over  all  that  had   happened  since  faia 
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ainence ;  and  Bnckhurst  gare  him  a  very  graphic  report  of  the, 
excitement  on  the  afternoon  of  the  accident ;  at  last  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  him. 

**  Well,  good-bye,  old  fellow ;  we  will  come  and  see  you  every 
dfty.    What  can  we  do  for  you  ?    Any  books,  or  anything  ?" 

^  K  any  fellow  asks  after  me,"  said  Millbank,  *'  tell  hun  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  him.  It  is  very  dull  being  alone.  But  do  not  tell 
any  fellow  to  come  if  he  does  not  ask  after  me.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  kind  suggestions  of  Buckhurst  and  Henry 
Sydney,  Coningsby  could  not  ea^y  bring  himself  to  call  on  Mill- 
bank.  He  felt  a  constraint.  It  seemed  as  if  he  went  to  receive 
thanks.  He  would  rather  have  met  Millbank  again  in  school,  or 
in  the  playing  fields.  Without  being  able  then  to  analyse  his 
feelings,  he  shrank  unconsciously  from  that  ebullition  of  sentiment, 
which  in  more  artificial  circles  is  described  as  a  scene.  Not  that 
any  dislike  of  Millbank  prompted  him  to  this  reserve.  On  the 
contrary,  since  he  had  conferred  a  great  obligation  on  Millbank, 
his  prejudice  against  him  had  sensibly  decreased.  How  it  would 
have  been  had  Millbank  saved  Coningsby's  life,  is  quite  another 
affair.  Probably,  as  Coningsby  was  by  nature  generous,  his  sense 
of  justice  might  have  struggled  successfully  with  his  painful  sense 
of  the  overwhelming  obligation.  But  in  the  present  case  there 
was  no  element  to  disturb  his  fair  self-satisfaction.  He  had 
greatly  ^tinguished  himself;  he  had  conferred  on  his  rival  an 
e^ential  service ;  and  the  whole  world  rang  with  his  applause. 
He  began  rather  to  like  Millbank ;  we  will  not  say  because  MiU- 
hsaik  was  the  unintentional  cause  of  his  pleasurable  sensations. 
Really  it  was  that  the  unusual  circumstances  had  prompted  him 
to  a  more  impartial  judgment  of  his  rival's  character.  In  this 
mood,  the»day  after  the  visit  of  Buckhurst  and  Henry  Sydney, 
Ck)ningsby  called  on  Millbank,  but  finding  his  medical  attendant 
with  Mm,  Coningsby  availed  himself  of  that  excuse  for  going  away 
without  seeing  him. 

The  next  £y  he  left  Millbank  a  newspaper  on  his  way  to  school, 
time  not  permitting  a  visit.  Two  days  after,  going v  into  his  room, 
he  found  on  his  table  a  letter  addressed  to  '^  Harry  Coningsby, 
Esq.'' 

"Eton,  May  — ,  1832. 

**  Deab  CoinNGSBT,^ — ^I  very  much  fear  that  you  must  think  me 
a  rery  ungrateful  fellow,  because  you  have  not  heard  from  me 
before ;  but  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  get  out  and  say  to  you 
what  I  feel ;  but  whether  I  speak  or  write,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  make  you  understand  the  feelings  of  my  heart  to  you.  Now, 
I  will  say  at  once,  that  I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  any 
fdlowin  the  school,  and  always  thought  you  the  cleverest ;  indeed, 
I  always  thought  that  there  was  no  one  like  you ;  but  I  never 
would  say  this  or  show  this,  because  you  never  seemed  to  care  for 
me,  and  becauae  I  was  a&sod  you  would  think  I  merely  wanted  to 
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con  with  you,  as  they  used  to  say  of  some  other  fellows,  whose 
names  I  will  not  mention,  because  they  always  tried  to  do  so  with 
Henry  Sydney  and  you.  I  do  not  want  this  at  all ;  but  I  want, 
though  we  may  not  speak  to  each  other  more  than  before,  that  we 
may  be  friends;  and  that  you  will  always  know  that  there  is 
nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you,  and  that  I  like  you  better  than  any 
fellow  at  Eton.  And  I  do  not  mean  that  this  shall  be  only  at  Eton, 
but  afterwards,  wherever  we  may  be,  that  you  will  always  remem- 
ber that  there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you.  Not  because  you 
saved  my  life,  though  that  is  a  great  thing,  but  because  before  that 
I  would  have  done  anything  for  you ;  only,  for  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  I  would  not  show  it.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  be 
more  together  than  before ;  nor  can  I  ever  suppose  that  you  could 
like  me  as  you  like  Henry  Sydney  and  Buckhurst,  or  even  as  you 
like  Vere ;  but  still  I  hope  you  will  always  think  of  me  with  kind- 
ness now,  and  let  me  sign  myself,  if  ever  I  do  write  to  you, 

"  Your  most  attached,  affectionate,  and  devoted  friend, 

**  Oswald  Millbank." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  nearly  fatal  adventure  on  the  river, 
it  was  Montem.  One  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  this 
celebrated  ceremony,  of  which  the  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity, 
and  which  now  occurs  triennially,  is  the  tenure  by  which  Eton 
College  holds  some  of  its  domains.  It  consists  in  the  waving 
of  a  flag  by  one  of  the  scholars,  on  a  mount  near  the  village  of 
Salt  HiU,  which,  without  doubt,  derives  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  on  this  day  every  visitor  to  Eton,  and  every 
traveller  in  its  vicinity,  from  the  monarch  to  the  peasant,  are 
stopped  on  the  road  by  youthful  brigands  in  picturesque  costume, 
and  summoned  to  contribute  "  salt,"  in  the  shape  of  coin  of  the 
realm,  to  the  purse  collecting  for  the  Captain  of  Eton,  the  senior 
scholar  on  the  Foundation,  who  is  about  to  repair  to  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

On  this  .day  the  Captain  of  Eton  appears  in  a  dress  as  martial 
as  his  title :  indeed,  each  sixth-form  boy  represents  in  his  uniform, 
though  not  perhaps  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  the  Horse 
iGruards,  an  officer  of  the  army.  One  is  a  marshal,  another  an 
ensign.  There  is  a  lieutenant,  too ;  and  the  remainder  are  ser- 
geants. Each  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  these  ephemeral 
commissions  has  one  or  more  attendants,  the  number  of  these 
varying  according  to  his  rank.  These  servitors  are  selected 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  several  members  of  the  sixth  form, 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  lower  boys,  that  is,  those  boys  who  are 
below  the  fifth  form ;  and  all  these  attendants  are  arrayed  in  a 
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Tariety  of  fancy  dresses.  The  Captain  of  the  Oppidans  and  the 
senior  Colleo^er  next  to  the  Captain  of  the  school,  figure  also  in 
fancy  costume,  and  are  called  "  Saltbearers."  It  is  their  business, 
together  with  the  twelve  senior  Collegers  of  the  fifth  form,  who 
are  called  ^  Runners,"  and  whose  costume  is  also  determined  by 
the  taste  of  the  wearers,  to  levy  the  contributions.  And  all  the 
Oppidans  of  the  fifth  form,  among  whom  ranked  Coningsby,  class 
as  **  Corporals ;"  and  are  severally  followed  by  one  or  more  lower 
boys,  who  are  denominated  '^Polemen/'  but  who  appear  in  their 
ordinary  dress. 

It  was  a  fine,  bright  morning ;  the  bells  of  Eton  and  Windsor 
rang  merrily ;  everybody  was  astir,  and  every  moment  some  gay 
equipage  drove  into  the  town.  Gaily  clustering  in  the  thronged 
precincts  of  the  College,  might  be  observed  many  a  glistening 
form;  airy  Greek  or  sumptuous  Ottoman,  heroes  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Spanish  Hidalgos  who  had  fought  at  Pavia,  Highland 
Chiefs  who  had  charged  at  Culloden,  gay  in  the  tartan  of  Prince 
Charlie.  The  Long  Walk  was  full  of  busy  groups  in  scarlet  coats 
or  fanciful  uniforms;  some  in  earnest  conversation,  some  criti- 
cising the  arriving  guests  ;  others  encircling  some  magnificent 
hero,  who  astounded  them  with  his  slashed  doublet  or  flowing 
plume. 

A  knot  of  boys,  sitting  on  the  Long  Walk  wall,  with  their  feet 
swinging  in  the  air,  watched  the  arriving  guests  of  the  Provost. 

"  I  say,  Townshend,"  said  one,  "  there's  Grobbleton ;  he  was  a 
bully.  I  wonder  if  that's  his  wife  ?  Who's  this  2  The  Duke  of 
Agincourt.  "  He  wasn't  an  Eton  fellow  ?  Yes,  he  was.  He  was 
called  Poictiers  then.  Oh !  ah !  his  name  is  in  the  upper  school, 
very  large,  under  Charles  Fox.  I  say,  Townshend,  did  you  see 
Saville's  turban  ?  What  was  it  made  of  ?  He  says  his  mother 
brought  it  from  Grand  Cairo.  Didn't  he  just  look  like  the 
Saracen's  Head  ?  Here  are  some  Dons.  That's  Hallam !  We'll 
give  him  a  cheer.  I  say,  Townshend,  look  at  this  fellow.  He 
doesn't  think  small  beer  of  himself.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  valet  come  to  say  his  master  is  engaged. 
Oh !  by  Jove,  he  heard  you !  I  wonder  if  the  Duke  will  come  ? 
Won't  we  give  him  a  cheer  !" 

"By  Jove!  who  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  Townshend,  and  he  jumped 
from  the  wall,  and,  followed  by  his  companions,  rushed  towards 
the  road. 

Two  britskas,  each  drawn  by  four  grey  horses  of  mettle,  and 
each  accompanied  by  outriders  as  well  mounted,  were  advancing  at 
a  rapid  pace  along  the  road  that  leads  from  Slough  to  the  College. 
But  they  yjere  destined  to  an  irresistible  check.  AbtJUt  fifty  yards 
before  they  had  reached  the  gate  that  leads  into  Weston's  Yard,  a 
rutliless  but  splendid  Albanian,  in  crimson  and  gold  embroidered 
jacket,  and  snowy  camise,  started  forward,  and  holding  out  his 
silver-sheathed  yataghan  commanded  the  postilions  to  stop.  A 
Peruvian  Inca  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  gave  a  simultaneous 
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command,  and  would  infallibly  have  transfixed  the  outrider 
an  arrow  from  his  unerring  bow,  had  they  for  an  instant  hesi 
The  Albanian  Chief  then  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  car 
which  he  opened,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  courtesy,  aniiounce4 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  its  inmates  for  ** 
There  was  no  delay.  The  Lord  of  the  equipage  with  the  an 
condescension  of  a  "  grand  monarque,"  expressed  his  hope 
the  collection  would  be  an  ample  one,  and  as  an  old  Etc 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanian  his  contribution,  a  magni 
purse  furnished  for  the  occasion,  and  heavy  with  gold. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  ladies,"  said  a  very  handsome  young  oJ 
laughing,  and  taking  off  his  cocked  hat. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies,  turning  at  the  voice 
starting  a  little.     "  Ah !  it  is  Mr.  Coningsby." 

Lord  Eskdale  paid  the  salt  for  the  next  carriage.     ^  Do 
come  down  pretty  stiff  ?"  he  inquired,  and  then,  pulling  for 
roll  of  bank-notes  from  the  pocket  of  Ida  pea-jacket,  he  wi 
them  good  morning.    . 

The  courtly  Provost,  then  the  benignant  Gk)odall,  a  mai^ 
though  his  experience  of  life  was  confined  to  the  colleges  in  w 
he  had  passed  his  days,  was  naturally  gifted  with  the  rarest  o: 
endowments,  the  talent  of  reception;  and  whose  happy  bea 
and  gracious  manner — a  smile  ever  in  his  eye  and  a  li 
word  ever  on  his  lip — must  be  recalled  by  all  with  pleasant  re 
lections,  welcomed  Lord  Monmouth  and  his  friends  to  an  ass 
Wage  of  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  celebrated,  gathe 
together  in  rooms  not  unworthy  of  them,  as  you  looked  upon  tl 
interesting  walls,  breathing  with  the  portraits  of  the  heroes  wl 
Eton  boasts — ^from  Wotton  to  Wellesley.  Music  sounded  in 
quadrangle  of  the  College,  in  which  the  boys  were  aheady  quic 
assembling.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  arrived,  and  the  b 
were  cheering  a  hero,  who  was  also  an  Eton  field-marshal.  Fr 
an  oriel  window  in  one  of  the  Provost's  rooms.  Lord  Monmoi 
surrounded  by  every  circumstance  that  could  make  life  delight 
watched  with  some  mtentness  the  scene  in  the  quadrangle  benea 

"I  would  give  his  fame,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  "if  I  had 
and  my  wealth — to  be  sixteen." 

Five  hundred  of  the  youth  of  England,  sparkling  with  heal 
high  spirits,  and  fancy  dresses,  were  now  assembled  in  the  qua 
rangle.  They  formed  into  rank,  and  headed  by  a  band  of  t 
Guards,  thrice  they  marched  round  the  court.  Then  quitting  t 
College,  they  commenced  their  progress  "  ad  Montem."  It  was 
brilliant  spectacle  to  see  them  defiling  through  the  playing  fiel( 
— ^those  boT^ry  meads ;  the  river  sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  castl 
heights  of  Windsor,  their  glorious  landscape ;  behind  them,  tl 
pinnacles  of  their  College. 

The  road  from  Eton  to  Salt  Hill  was  clogged  with  carriage! 
the  broad  fields  as  far  as  eye  could  range  were  covered  wit 
human  beings.    Amid  the  burst  of  martial  music  and  the  shou 
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of  the  mnltitnde,  the  band  of  heroes,  as  if  they  were  marching 
from  Athens,  or  Thebes,  or  Sparta,  to  some  heroic  deed,  encircled 
the  mount ;  the  ensign  reaches  its  summit,  and  then,  amid  a 
deafening  cry  of  '^  Floreat  Etona ! "  he  unfurls,  and  thrice  waves 
the  consecrated  standard. 

**  Lord  Monmouth,"  said  Mr.  Rigby  to  Coningsby,  "  wishes  that 
you  should  beg  your  friends  to  dine  with  him.  Of  course  you 
will  ask  Lord  Henry  and  your  friend  Sir  Charles  Buckhm*st;  and 
is  there  any  one  else  that  you  would  like  to  invite  ?" 

**  Why  there  is   Vere,"  said  Coningsby,  hesitating,  "  and *' 

«  Vere  I  What  Lord  Vere  ?"  said  Mr.  Rigby.  «  Hum !  He  is 
one  of  your  friends,  is  He?  His  father  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief,  but  still  he  is  Lord  Yere.  Well,  of  course,  you  can  in- 
vite Vere." 

^'  There  is  another  fellow  I  should  like  to  ask  very  much,"  said 
Coningsby,  ^  if  Lord  Monmouth  would  not  think  I  was  asking  too 
many." 

^  Never  fear  that;  he  sent  me  particularly  to  tell  you  to  invite 
as  many  as  you  liked;" 

« '•Veil,  then,  I  should  like  to  ask  Millbank." 
^  Millbank ! "  said  Mr.  Rigby,  a  little  excited,  and  then  he  added, 
**  Is  that  a  son  of  Lady  Albinia  Millbank." 

*'  No ;  his  mother  is  not  a  Lady  Albinia,  but  he  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine.     His  father  is  a  Lancashire  manufacturer." 

"  Bv  no  means,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Rigby,  quite  agitated.  "  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Lord  Monmouth  d^likes  so  much  as 
Manchester  manufacturers,  and  particularly  if  they  bear  the  name 
of  Millbank.  It  must  not  be  thought  of,  my  dear  Harry.  I  hope 
you  have  not  spoken  to  the  young  man  on  the  subject.  I  assure 
you  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  would  make  Lord  Monmouth 
quite  ill.     It  would  spoil  everything, — quite  upset  him." 

It  was,  of  course,  mipossible  for  Coningsby  to  urge  his  wishes 
against  such  representations.  He  was  disappointed — rather 
amazed ;  but  Madame  Colonna  having  sent  for  lum  to  introduce 
her  to  some  of  the  scenes  and  details  of  Eton  life,  his  vexation 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  pride  of  acting  in  the  face  of  his  compa- 
nions as  the  cavalier  of  a  beautiful  lady,  and  becoming  the  cicerone 
of  the  most  brilliant  party  that  had  attended  Montem.  He  pre- 
sented his  friends,  too,  to  Lord  Monmouth,  who  gave  them  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel  at  Windsor,  which 
they  warmly  accepted.  Buckhurst  delighted  the  Marquess  by 
his  reckless  genius.  Even  Lucretia  deigned  to  appear  amused; 
especially  when  on  visiting  the  upper  school,  the  name  of  Cardiff, 
the  title  Lord  Monmouth  bore  in  his  youthful  days,  was  pointed 
out  to  her  by  Coningsby,  cut  with  his  grandfath^s  own  knife  on 
the  classic  panels  of  that  memorable  wall  in  which  scarcely  a  name 
that  has  flourished  in  our  history)  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  not  be  observed  with  curious  admiration. 
It  was  the  humour  of  Lord  Monmouth  that  the  boys  should  be 
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entertained  with  the  most   various  and  delicious  banquet  that 
luxury  could  devise  or  money  could  command.     For  some  days 
beforehand  orders  had  been  given  for  the  preparation  of  this  fes- 
tival.    Our  friends  did  full  justice  to  their  Lucullus ;  Buckhurst 
especialljr,  who  gave  his  opinion  on  the  most  refined  dishes  with 
all  the  mtrepidity  of  saucy  ignorance,  and  occasionally  shook  his 
head  over  a  glass  of  Hermitage  or  Cdte  Rdtie  with  a  dissatisfaction 
which  a  satiated  Sybarite  could  not  have  exceeded.     Considering 
all  things,  Coningsby  and  his  friends  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  self- 
command;  but  they  were  gay,  even  to  the  verge  of  frolic.     But 
then  the  occasion  justified  it,  as  much  as  their  youth.     All  were  in 
high  spirits.  Madame  Colonna  declared  that  she  had  met  nothing  in 
England  equal  to  Montem ;  that  it  was  a  Protestant  Carnival ;  and 
that  its  only  fault  was  that  it  did  not  last  forty  days.     The  Prince 
himself  was  all  animation,  and  took  wine  with  every  one  of  the 
Etonians  several  times.     All  went  on  flowingly  until  Mr.  Rigby 
contradicted  Buckhurst  on  some  point  of  Eton  discipline,  which 
Buckhurst  would  not  stand.     He  rallied  Mr.  Rigby  roundly,  and 
Coningsby,  full  of  champagne,  and  owing  Rigby  several  years  of 
contradiction,  followed  up  the  assault.  Lord  Monmouth,  who  liked 
a  butt,  and  had  a  weakness  for  boisterous  gaiety,  slily  encouraged 
the  boys,  till  Rigby  began  to  lose  his  temper  and  get  noisy. 

The  lads  had  the  best  of  it ;  they  said  a  great  many  funny  things, 
and  delivered  themselves  of  several  sharp  retorts ;  whereas  there 
was  something  ridiculous  in  Rigby  putting  forth  his  "  slashing" 
talents  against  such  younkers.  However,  he  brought  the  infliction 
on  himself  by  his  strange  habit  of  deciding  on  subjects  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  and  of  always  contradicting  persons  on  the  very 
subjects  of  which  they  were  necessarily  masters. 

To  see  Rigby  baited  was  more  amusement  to  Lord  Monmouth 
even  than  Montem.  Lucian  Gay,  however,  when  the  afi*air  was 
getting  troublesome,  came  forward  as  a  diversion.  He  sang  an 
extemporaneous  song  on  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  and  introduced 
the  names  of  all  the  guests  at  the  dinner,  and  of  a  great  many  * 
other  persons  besides.  This  was  capital!  The  boys  were  in  rap- 
tures, but  when  the  singer  threw  forth  a  verse  about  Doctor 
Keate,  the  applause  became  uproarious. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  when  he 
bade  his  grandson  farewell.  "  I  am  going  abroad  again ;  I  cannot 
remain  in  this  Radical-ridden  country.  Remember,  though  I  am  i 
away,  Monmouth  House  is  your  home, — at  least  so  long  as  it 
belongs  to  me.  I  understand  my  tailor  has  turned  Liberal,  and 
is  going  to  stand  for  one  of  the  metropolitan  districts, — a  friend 
of  Lord  Durhani ;  perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  it  when  I  return.  I 
fear  there  are  evil  days  for  the  New  Generation  I " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  early  in  November,  1834,  and  a  large  shooting  party  was 
assembled  at  Beaumanoir,  the  seat  of  that  great  nobleman,  who 
was  the  father  of  Henry  Sydney.  England  is  unrivalled  for  two 
things — sporting  and  politics.  They  were  combined  at  Beauma- 
noir ;  for  the  guests  came  not  merely  to  slaughter  the  Duke's 
pheasants,  but  to  hold  council  on  the  prospects  of  the  party,  which, 
it  was  supposed  by  the  initiated,  began  at  this  time  to  indicate 
some  symptoms  of  brightening. 

The  success  of  the  Reform  Ministry  on  their  first  appeal  to  the 
new  constituency  which  they  had  created,  had  been  fatally  cpm- 
plete.  But  the  triumph  was  as  destructiye  to  the  victors  as  to  the 
vanquished. 

"  We  are  too  strong,*'  prophetically  exclaimed  one  of  the  for- 
tunate cabinet,  which  found  itself  supported  by  an  inconceivable 
majority  of  three  hundred.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  future 
publisher  of  private  memoirs  may  have  preserved  some  of  the 
traits  of  that  crude  and  short-lived  parliament,  when  old  Cobbett 
insolently  thrust  Sir  Robert  from  the  prescriptive  seat  of  the  chief 
of  opposition,  and  treasury  understrappers  sneered  at  the  "  queer 
lot"  that  had  arrived  from  Ireland,  httle  foreseeing  what  a  high 
bidding  that  "  queer  lot"  would  eventually  command.  Gratitude 
to  Lord  Grey  was  the  hustings-cry  at  the  end  of  1832,  the  pretext 
that  was  to  return  to  the  new-modelled  House  of  Commous  none 
but  men  devoted  to  the  Whig  cause.  The  successful  simulation, 
like  everything  that  is  false,  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own 
dissolution.  Ligratitude  to  Lord  Grey  was  more  the  fashion  at 
the  commencement  of  1834,  and  before  the  close  of  that  eventful 
year,  the  once  popular  Reform  Ministry  was  upset,  and  the 
eagerly-sought  Reformed  Parliament  dissolved  I 
.  It  can  scarcely  be  alleged  that  the  public  was  altogether  un- 
prepared for  this  catastrophe.  Many  deem'ed  it  inevitable ;  few 
thought  it  imminent.  The  career  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Parliament,  had  indeed  from  the  first  been  turbulent 
and  fitful.  It  was  known,  from  authority,  that  there  were  dissen- 
sions in  the  cabinet;  while  a  House  of  Commons  which  passed 
votes  on  subjects  not  less  important  than  a  repeal  of  a  tax,  or  the 
impeachment  of  a  judge,  on  one  night,  and  rescmded  its  resolutions 
on  the  following,  certainly  established  no  increased  claims  to  the 
confidence  of  its  constituents  in  its  discretion.  Nevertheless,  there 
existed  at  this  period  a  prevalent  conviction  that  the  Whig  party, 
by  a  great  stroke  of  state^  similar  in  magnitude  and  effect  to  that 
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grhich  in  the  preceding  century  had  changed  the  dynasty,  had 
secured  to  themselves  the  government  of  this  country  for,  at  least, 
the  lives  of  the  present  generation.  And  even  the  well-infomied 
In  such  matters  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  perplexing  circum- 
stances to  which  we  have  alluded  rather  as  symptoms  of  a  want  of 
discipline  in  a  new  system  of  tactics,  than  as  evidences  of  any 
essential  and  deeply-rooted  disorder. 

The  startling  rapidity,  however,  of  the  strange  incidents  of  1834  ; 
the  indignant,  soon  to  become  vituperative,  secession  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  cabinet,  some  of  them  esteemed  too  at  that 
lime  among  its  most  efl&cient  members ;  the  piteous  deprecation  of 
"pressure  froin  without,"  from  lips  hitherto  deemed  too  stately 
for  entreaty,  followed  by  the  Trades'  Union,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
parading  in  procession  to  Downing-street ;  the  Irish  negotiations 
of  Lord  Hatherton,  strange  blending  of  complex  intrigue  and 
almost  infantile  ingenuousness ;  the  still  inexplicable  resignation 
of  Lord  Althorp,  hurriedly  followed  by  his  still  more  mysterious 
resumption  of  power,  the  only  result  oi  his  precipitate  movements 
being  the  fall  of  Lord  Grey  himself,  attended  by  circumstances  which 
yen  a  friendly  historian  could  scarcely  describe  as  honourable 

his  party  or  dignified  to  himself ;  latterly,  the  extemporaneous 

~  ess  of  King  William  to  the  Bishops ;  the  vagrant  and  grotesque 
Wypse  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  und  the  fierce  recrimination 
and  rd^morable  defiance  of  the  Edinburgh  banquet — all  these  im- 
pressivB  instances  of  public  affairs  and  public  conduct  had  com- 
bined to  create  a  predominant  opinion  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences,  the  prolonged  continuance  of  the  present  party  in 
power  was  a  clear  impossibility. 

It  is  evident  that  the  suicidal  career  of  what  was  then  styled  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  occasioned  and  stimulated  by  its  unnatural 
excess  of  strength.     The  apoplectic  plethora  of  1834  was  not  less 
fatal  than  the  paralytic  tenuity  of  1841.    It  was  not  feasible  to 
gratify  so  many  ambitions,  or  to  satisfy  so  many  expectations;  i 
Every  man  had  his  double ;  the  neels  of  every  placeman  wer^  I 
dogged  by  friendly  rivals  ready  to  trip  them  up.    There  were  everi-i 
two  cabinets ;  the  one  that  met  in  council,  and  the  one  that  met  j 
in  cabal.   The  consequence  of  destroying  the  legitimate  Opposition  j 
of  the  country  was,  that  a  moiety  of  the  supporters  of  Govemmenf  j 
had  to  discharge  the' duties  of  Opposition. 

Herein,  then,  we  detect  the  real  cause  of  all  that  irregular  and 
unsettled  carriage  of  public  men  which  so  perplexed  the  nation, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  No  government  can  be  long-  [ 
secure  without  a  formidable  Opposition.  It  reduces  their  sup^ 
porters  to  that  tractable  number  which  can  be  managed  by  theS 
Joint  influences  of  fruition  and  of  hope.  It  offers  venffeanee  to 
the  discontented,  and  distinction  to  tne  ambitious ;  and  employs 
the  energies  of  aspiring  spirits,  who  otherwise  may  prove  traitors 
in  a  division  or  assassins  in  a  debate. 
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The  general  election  of  1832  abrogated  the  Parliamentary 
Opposition  of  England,  which  had  practically  existed  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  And  what  a  series  of  equiyocai  transactions 
ajid  mortifying  adventures  did  the  withdrawal  of  this  salutary 
restraint  entail  on  the  party  which  then  so  loudly  congratulated 
themselyes  and  the  country  that  they  were  at  length  relieved  from 
its  odious  repression !  In  the  hurry  of  existence  one  is  apt  too 
generally  to  pass  over  the  political  history  of  the  times  in  which 
we  ourselves  live.  The  two  years  that  followed  the  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  full  of  instruction,  on  which  a  young  man 
'vrould  do  well  to  ponder.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  rise 
from  the  study  of  these  annals  vnthout  a  confirmed  disgust  for 
political  intrigue;  a  dazzling  practice,  apt  at  first  to  fascinate 
youth,  for  it  appeals  at  once  to  our  invention  and  our  courage, 
but  one  which  really  should  only  be  the  resource  of  the  second-rate. 
Great  minds  must  trust  to  great  truths  and  great  talents  for  their 
rise,  and  nothing  else. 
I  While,  however,  as  the  autumn  of  1834  advanced,  the  people  of 
I  this  country  became  gradually  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change  in  the  councils  of  their  Sovereign,  no  man  felt  capable  of 
predicting  by  what  means  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  or  from  what 
quarry  the  new  materials  were  to  be  extracted.  The  Tory  party, 
according  to  those  perverted  views  of  Toryism  unhappily  too  long 
preyalent  in  this  country,  was  held  to  be  literally  defunct,  except 
by  a  few  old  battered  crones  of  office,  crouched  round  the  embers 
<tt  faction  which  they  were  fanning,  and  muttering  **  reaction  "  in 
mystic  whispers.  It  cannot  be  supposed  indeed  for  a  moment,  that 
the  distinguished  personage  who  had  led  that  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1832,  ever 
despaired  in  consequence  of  his  own  career.  His  then  time  of  life, 
the  perfection,  almost  the  prime,  of  manhood ;  his  parliamentary 
practice,  doubly  estimable  in  an  inexperienced  assembly;  his 
political  knowledge;  his  fair  character  and  reputable  position; 
his  talents  and  tone  as  a  public  speaker,  which  he  had  always 
aimed  to  adapt  to  the  habits  and  culture  of  that  middle  class  from 
wiiich  it  was  concluded  the  benches  of  the  new  Parliament  were 
:^nly  to  be  recruited — all  these  were  qualitifes  the  possession  of 
which  must  have  assured  a  mind  not  apt  to  be  disturbed  in  its  cal- 
culations by  any  intemperate  heats,  tiiat  with  time  and  patience 
the  game  was  yet  for  him« 

Unquestionably,  whatever  mar  have  been  insinuated,  this  distin- 
gnished  person  had  no  inkling  that  his  services  in  1834  might  be 
claimed  by  his  Sovereign.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  that  year 
he  had  quitted  England  with  his  family,  and  had  arrived  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  his  intention  to  pass  the  winter.  The  party  cliarges 
that  have  imputed  to  him  a  previous  and  sinister  knowledge  of  the 
iatentions  of  the  Court,  appear  to  have  been  made  not  only  in 
ignorance  of  the  perBonal  caaracter,  but  of  the  real  position,  of  the 
future  minister. 
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It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  this  eminent  gentleman  when  he 
first  entered  public  life,  to  become  identified  with  a  political  con- 
nection which,  having  arrogated  to  itself  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
historical  party,  pursued  a  policy  which  was  either  founded  on  no 
principle  whatever,  or  on  principles  exactly  contrary  to  those  which 
had  always  guided  the  conduct  of  the  great  Tory  leaders.  The 
chief  members  of  this  official  confederacy  were  men  distinguished 
by  none  of  the  conspicuous  qualities  of  statesmen.  They  had  none 
of  the  divine  gifts  that  govern  senates  and  guide  councils.  They 
were  not  orators ;  they  were  not  men  of  deep  thought  or  happy 
resource,  or  of  penetrative  and  sagacious  minds.  Their  political 
ken  was  essentially  dull  and  contracted.  They  expended  some 
energy  in  obtaining  a  defective,  blundering  acquaintance  with 
foreign  affairs ;  they  knew  as  little  of  the  real  state  of  their  own 
country  as  savages  of  an  approaching  eclipse.  This  factious  league 
had  shuffled  themselves  into  power  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
j.MiK  (,ur/  a  great  minister,  the  last  of  Tory  statesmen,  but  who,  in  the  un- 
>  Ux  paralleled  and  confounding  emergencies  of  his  latter  years,  had 
been  forced,  unfortunately  for  England,  to  relinquish  Toryism. 
His  successors  inherited  all  his  errors  without  the  latent  genius, 
which  in  him  might  have  still  rallied  and  extricated  him  from  the 
consequences  of  his  disasters.  His  successors  did  not  merely  inherit 
his  errors ;  they  exaggerated,  they  caricatured  them.  They  rode 
into  power  on  a  spring-tide  of  all  the  rampant  prejudices  and 
rancorous  passions  of  their  time.  From  the  King  to  the  boor 
their  policy  was  a  mere  pandering  to  public  ignorance.  Impudently 
usurping  the  name  of  that  party  of  which  nationality,  and  therefore 
universality,  is  the  essence,  these  pseudo-Tories  made  Exclusion  the 
principle  of  their  political  constitution,  and  Restriction  the  genius 
of  their  commercial  code. 

The  blind  goddess  that  plays  with  human  fortunes  has  mixed  up 
the  memory  of  these  men  with  traditions  of  national  glory.  They 
conducted  to  a  prosperous  conclusion  the  most  renowned  war 
in  which  England  has  ever  been  engaged.  Yet  every  military 
conception  that  emanated  from  their  cabinet  was  branded  by  their 
characteristic  want  of  grandeur.  Chance,  however,  sent  them 
a  great  military  genius,  whom  they  treated  for  a  long  time  with 
indifierence,  and  whom  they  never  heartily  supported  until  his 
career  had  made  him  their  master.  His  transcendent  exploits,  and 
European  events  even  greater  than  his  achievements,  placed  in  the 
manikin  grasp  of  the  English  ministry — ^the  settlement  of  Europe. 

The  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  remains  the.  eternal  monument 
of  their  diplomatic  knowledge  and  political  sagacity.  Their 
capital  feats  were  the  creation  of  two  kingdoms,  both  of  which  are 
already  erased  from  the  map  of  Europe.  They  made  no  single 
preparation  for  the  inevitable,  almost  impending,  conjunctures  of 
the  East.  All  that  remains  of  the  pragmatic  arrangement*  of  the 
mighty  congress  of  Vienna  is  the  mediatization  of  the  petty 
German  princes. 
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But  the  settlement  of  Europe  by  the  pseudo-Tories  was  the 
dictate  of  inspiration  compared  with  their  settlement  of  England. 
The  peace  of  Paris  found  the  goyemment  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  men  of  whom  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  every  branch  of  political 
science.  So  long  as  our  domestic  administration  was  coniined 
merely  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue,  they  levied  taxes  with  gross 
facility  from  the  industry  of  a  country  too  busy  to  criticise  or 
complain.  But  when  the  excitement  and  distraction  of  war  had 
ceased,  and  they  were  forced  to  survey  the  social  elements  that 
surrounded  them,  they  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  become 
conscious  of  their  own  incapacity.  These  men,  indeed,  were  the 
mere  children  of  routine.  They  prided  themselves  on  being 
practical  men.  In  the  language  of  this  defunct  school  of  states- 
men, a  practical  man  is  a  man  who  practises  the  blunders  of  his 
predecessors. 

Now  commenced  that  Condition-of-England  Question  of  which 
our  generation  hears  so  much.  During  five-and-twenty  years 
every  influence  that  can  develope  the  energies  and  resources  of 
a  nation  had  been  acting  with  concentrated  stimulation  on  the 
British  Isles.  National  peril  and  national  glory;  the  perpetual 
menace  of  invasion,  the  continual  triumph  of  conquest ;  the  most 
extensive  foreign  commerce  that  was  ever  conducted  by  a  single 
nation;  an  illimitable  currency;  an  internal  trade  supported  by 
swarming  millions,  whom  manufactures  and  inclosure-bills  sum- 
moned into  existence ;  above  all,  the  supreme  control  obtained  by 
man  over  mechanic  power — ^these  are  some  of  the  causes  of  that 
rapid  advance  of  material  civilization  in  England,  to  which  the 
annals  of  the  world  can  afford  no  parallel.  But  there  was  no  pro- 
portionate advance  in  our  moral  civilization.  la  the  hurry-skurry 
of  money-making,  men-making,  and  machine-making,  we  had 
altogether  outgrown,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  organization,  of  our 
institutions. 

The  peace  came;  the  stimulating  influences  suddenly  ceased; 
the  people,  in  a  novel  and  painful  position,  found  themselves  with- 
out  guides.  They  went  to  the  ministry ;  they  asked  to  be  guided ; 
they  asked  to  be  governed.  Commerce  requested  a  code ;  trade 
required  a  eurrency ;  the  unfranchised  subject  solicited  his  equal 
privilege ;  suffering  labour  clamoured  for  its  rights ;  a  new  race 
demanded  education.     What  did  the  ministry  do  ? 

They  fell  into  a  panic.  Having  fulfilled  during  their  lives  the 
duties  of  administration,  they  were  frightened  because  they  wer 
called  upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  perform  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Like  all  weak  men,  they  had  recourse  to  what  they  called 
strong  measures.  They  determined  to  put  down  the  multitude. 
They  thought  they  were  imitating  Mr.  Pitt,  because  they  mistook 
disorganization  for  sedition. 

Their  projects  of  relief  were  as  ridiculous  as  their  system  of 
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coercion  was  ruthless ;  both  were  alike  fonnded  in  intense  ignorance. 
When  we  recall  Ikfr.  Vansittart  with  his  currency  resolutions; 
Lord  Castlereagh  with  his  plans  for  the  employment  of  labour ; 
and  Lord  Sidmouth  with  his  plots  for  ensnaring  the  laborious; 
we  are  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  present  epoch  has  been  one  of 
peculiar  advances  in  political  ability,  and  marvel  how  England 
could  have  attained  her  present  pitch  under  a  series  of  such 
governors. 

We  should,  however,  be  labouring  under  a  very  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Run  over  the  statesmen  that  have  figured  in  England  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  family,  and  we  may  doubt  whether 
there  be  one,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  would  have  been  a  worthy  colleague  of  the  council  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  or  the  early  cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Assuredly 
the  genius  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  sagacity  of  Walpole  would 
have  alike  recoiled  from  such  men  and  such  measures.  And  if  we 
take  the  individuals  who  were  governing  England  immediately  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  one  need  only  refer  to  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  especially  to  those  of  that  profound  statesman  and 
most  instructed  man.  Lord  Shelburne,  to  find  that  we  can  boast  no 
remarkable  superiority  either  in  political  justice  or  in  political 
economy.  One  must  attribute  this  degeneracy,  therefore^  to  the 
long  war  and  our  insular  position,  acting  upon  men  naturally 
of  inferior  abilities,  and  unfortunately,  in  addition,  of  illiterate 
habits. 

In  the  meantime,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  political 
Panglosses  who,  in  evening  Journals  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  were 
contmually  proving  that  this  was  the  best  of  all  possible  govern- 
ments, it  was  evident  to  the  ministry  itself  that  the  machine  must 
stop.  The  class  of  Rigbys  indeed  at  this  period,  one  eminently 
favourable  to  that  fungous  tribe,  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 
They  demonstrated  in  a  manner  absolutely  convihcing,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  person  to  possess  any  ability,  knowledge,  or 
virtue,  any  capacity  of  reasoning,  any  ray  of  fancy  or  faculty  of 
imagination,  who  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  existing  xkdministra- 
tion.  If  any  one  impeached  the  management  of  a  department, 
the  public  was  assured  that  the  accuser  had  embezzled ;  if  any  one 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  a  colonial  governor,  the  complainant 
was  announced  as  a  returned  convict.  An  amelioration  of  the 
criminal  code  was  discountenanced  because  a  search  in  the  parish 
register  of  an  obscure  village  proved  that  the  proposer  had  not 
been  bom  in  wedlock.  A  relaxation  of  the  commercial  system 
was  denounced  because  one  of  its  principal  advocates  was  a 
Socinian.  The  inutility  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  ever  ob- 
vious since  Mr.  Rigby  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  us,  with  our  "  Times "  newspaper  every  morning  on  our 
breakfast-table,  bringing,  on  every  subject  which  can  interest  the 
public  mind^  a  degree  of  information  and  intelligence  which  must 
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form  a  security  against  any  prolonged  public  misconception,  it 
seems  incredible  that  only  £lve-and-twenty  years  ago  the  English 
mind  could  have  been  so  ridden  and  hoodwinked,  and  that,  too,  by 
men  of  mean  attainments  and  moderate  abilities.  But  the  war 
had  directed  the  energies  of  the  English  people  into  channels  by 
no  means  fayourable  to  political  education.  Conquerors  of  the 
world,  with  their  ports  fiUed  with  the  shipping  of  every  clime,  and 
their  manufactories  supplying  the  European  continent,  in  the  art 
of  self-goYemment,  that  art  in  which  their  fathers  excelled, 
they  had  become  literally  children ;  and  Rigby  and  his  brother 
hirelings  were  the  nurses  that  frightened  them  with  hideous  fables 
and  ugly  words. 

Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  all  this  successful  mystification,  the 
Arch-Mediocrity  who  presided,  rather  than  ruled,  over  this  Cabinet 
of  Mediocrities,  became  hourly  more  conscious  that  the  inevitable 
transition  from  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  administration  to  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  government  could  not  be  conducted 
without  talents  and  knowledge.  The  Arch-Mediocrity  had  himself 
some  glimmering  traditions  of  political  science.  He  was  sprung 
from  a  laborious  stock,  had  received  some  training,  and  though 
not  a  statesman,  might  be  classed  among  those  whom  the  Lord 
Keeper  Williams  used  to  call  ^  statemongers.'*    In  a  subordinate 

Eosition  his  meagre  diligence  and  his  frigid  method  might  not  have 
een  without  value ;  but  the  qualities  that  he  possessed  were  mis« 
placed ;  nor  can  any  character  be  conceived  less  invested  with  the 
happy  properties  of  a  leader.  In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  his 
disposition  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  the  character- 
istic  of  great  men.  He  was  peremptory  in  little  questions,  and 
great  ones  he  left  «pen. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  in  1819  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  change  of  government,  and  another  party  in  the  state  should 
have  entered  into  office ;  but  the  Whigs,  though  they  counted  in 
their  ranks  at  that  period  an  unusual  number  of  men  of  great 
Nihility,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  compact  and  spirited  opposition,  were 
unable  to  contend  against  the  new  adjustment  of  borough  influence 
which  had  occurred  during  the  war,  and  under  the  protracted 
n.dministration  by  which  that  war  had  been  ^conducted.  New 
families  had,  arisen  on  the  Tory  side  that  almost  rivalled  old  New- 
castle himself  in  their  electioneering  management;  and  it  was 
evident  that  unless  some  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Conmions 
could  be  effected,  the  Whig  party  could  never  obtain  a  permanent 
hold  of  official  power.  Hence,  from  that  period,  the  Whigs  be* 
came  Parliamentary  Reformers. 

It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  country  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  party;  indispe^able  that  the  ministry  should  be 
renovated  by  new  brains  and  blood.  Accordingly,  a  Mediocrity, 
not  without  repugnance,  was  induced  to  withdraw,  and  the  great 
name  of  Wellington  supplied  his  place  in  council.    The  talents  of 
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the  Duke,  as  ihej  were  then  understood,  were  not  exactly  of  the 
kind  most  required  by  the  cabinet,  and  his  colleagues  were  careful 
that  he  should  not  occupy  too  prominent  a  post ;  but  still  it  was  an 
impressive  acquisition,  and  imparted  to  the  ministry  a  semblance 
of  renown. 

There  was  an  individual  who  had  not  long  entered  public  life, 
but  who  had  already  filled  considerable,  though  still  subordinate, 
offices.  Having  acquired  a  certain  experience  of  the  duties  of 
administration,  and  distinction  for  his  mode  of  fulfiUiug  them,  he 
had  withdrawn  from  his  public  charge  ;  perhaps  because  he  found 
it  a  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  that  parliamentary  reputation  for 
which  he  had  already  shown  both  a  desire  and  a  capacity;  per- 
haps, because  being  young  and  independent,  he  was  not  over- 
anxious irremediably  to  identify  his  career  with  a  school  of  politics 
of  the  infallibility  of  which  his  experience  might  have  already 
made  him  a  little  sceptical.  But  he  possessed  the  talents  that  were 
absolutely  wanted,  and  the  terms  were  at  his  own  dictation. . 
Another,  and  a  very  distinguished  Mediocrity,  who  would  not 
resign,  was  thrust  out,  and  Mr.  Peel  became  Secretary  of  State. 

From  this  moment  dates  that  intimate  connection  between  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  and  the  present  First  Minister,  which  has 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  career  of  individuals 
and  the  course  of  affairs.  It  was  the  sympathetic  result  of 
superior  minds  placed  among  inferior  intelligences,  and  was,  doubt- 
less, assisted  by  a  then  mutual  conviction,  that  the  difference  of 
age,  the  circumstance  of  sitting  in  different  houses,  and  the  general 
contrast  of  their  previous  pursuits  and  accomplishments,  rendered 
personal  rivalry  out  of  the  question.  From  this  moment,  too,  the 
domestic  government  of  the  country  assumec?  a  new  character,  and 
one  universally  admitted  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
enlightened  progress  and  comprehensive  amehoration. 

A  short  time  after  this,  a  third  and  most  distinguished  Medi- 
ocrity died ;  and  Canning,  whom  they  had  twice  worried  out  of  the 
cabinet,  where  they  had  tolerated  him  some  time  in  an  obscure 
and  ambiguous  position,  was  recalled  just  in  time  from  his  impend- 
ing banishment,  installed  in  the  first  post  in  the  Lower  House,  and 
intrusted  with  the  s^als  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  coveted  them,  nor  could  Lord  Liverpool  have  been  in- 
sensible to  his  Grace's  peculiar  fitness  for  such  duties ;  but  strength 
was  required  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  only  one 
Secretary  of  State,  a  young  man  already  distinguished,  yet  untried 
as  a  leader,  and  surrounded  by  colleagues  notoriously  incapable  to 
assist  him  in  debate. 

The  accession  of  }/[i.  Canning  to  the  cabinet,  in  a  position,  too, 
of  surpassing  influence,  soon  led  tp  a  further  weeding  of  the 
Mediocrities,  and  among  other  introductions,  to  the  memorable 
entrance  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  In  this  wise  did  that  cabinet,  once 
notable  only  for  the  absence  of  all  those  qualities  which  authorise 
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the  possession  of  power,  come  to  be  generally  esteemed  as  a  body  of 
men,  who  for  parliamentary  eloquence,  official  practice,  political 
information,  sagacity  in  council,  and  a  due  understanding  of  their 
epoch,  were  inferior  to  none  that  had  directed  the  policy  of  the 
empire  since  the  Rerolution. 

If  we  survey  the  tenor  of  the  policy  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet 
during  the  latter  moiety  of  its  continuance,  we  shaU  find  its  cha- 
racteristic to  be  a  partial  recurrence  to  those  frank  principles  of 
gOYemment  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  revived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  from  precedents  that  had  been  set  us,  either  in 
practice  or  in  dog^a,  during  its  earlier  period  by  statesmen,  who 
then  not  only  bore  the  title,  but  professed  the  opinions,  of  Tories. 
Exclusive  principles  in  the  constitution,  and  restrictive  principles 
in  commerce,  have  grown  up  together ;  and  have  really  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ancient  character  of  our  political  settlement,  or 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  people.  Confidence  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  nation,  testified  by  munificent  grants  of  rights 
and  franchises,  and  favour  to  an  expansive  system  of  traffic,  were 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  English  sovereignty,  until  the  House  of 
Commons  usurped  the  better  portion  of  its  prerogatives.  A 
widening  of  our  electoral  scheme,  great  facilities  to  commerce, 
and  the  rescue  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  from  the 
Puritanic  yoke,  from  fetters  which  have  been  fastened  on  them  by 
English  Parliaments  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  exertions  of  Eng- 
lish Sovereigns ;  these  were  the  three  great  elements  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  real  Pitt  system — ^a  system  founded  on  the 
traditions  of  our  monarchy,  and  caught  from  the  writings,  the 
speeches,  the  councils,  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  these  and 
analogous  benefits,  had  ever  been  anxious  that  the -Sovereign  of 
England  should  neyer  be  degraded  into  the  position  of  a  Venetian 
Doge. 

It  is  in  the  plunder  of  the  Church  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
primary  cause  of  our  political  exclusion,  and  our  commercial 
restraint.  That  unhallowed  booty  created  a  factitious  aristocracy, 
ever  fearful  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to  regorge  their  sacri- 
legious spoil.  To  prevent  this  they  took  refuge  in  political  reli- 
gionism, and  paltering  with  the  disturbed  consciences,  or  the  pious 
fantasies,  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  they  organised  them  into  reli- 
gious sects.  These  became  the  unconscious  Praetorians  of  their 
ill-gotten  domains.  At  the  head  of  these  religionists,  they  have 
continued  ever  since  to  govern,  or  powerfully  to  influence,  this 
country.  They  have  in  that  time  pulled  down  thrones  and 
churches,  changed  dynasties,  abrogated  and  remodelled  parlia- 
ments; they  have  disfranchised  Scotland,  and  confiscated  Ireland. 
One  may  admire  the  vigour  and  consistency  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  recognise  in  their  career  that  unity  of  purpose  that  can  only 
spring  from  a  great  principle ;  but  the  Whigs  introduced  sectarian 
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religion,  sectarian  religion  led  to  political  exclusion,  and  political 
exclusion  was  soon  accompanied  by  commercial  restraint. 

It  would  be  fanciful  to  assume  that  the  Liverpool  Cabinet,  in 
their  ameliorating  career,  was  directed  by  any  desire  to  recur  to 
the  primordial  tenets  of  the  Tory  party.  That  was  not  an  epoch 
when  statesmen  cared  to  prosecute  the  investigation  of  principles. 
It  was  a  period  of  happy  and  enlightened  practice.  A  profounder 
policy  is  the  offspring  of  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  original 
postulates  of  institutions  are  called  in  question.  The  Liverpool 
Cabinet  unconsciously  approximated  to  these  opinions,  because  from 
careful  experiment  they  were  convinced  of  their  beneficial  ten- 
dency, and  they  thus  bore  an  unintentional  and  impartial  testi- 
mony to  their  truth.  Like  many  men,  who  think  they  are  inven- 
tors, they  were  only  reproducing  ancient  wisdom. 

But  one  must  ever  deplore  that  this  ministry,  with  all  their 
talents  and  generous  ardour,  did  not  advance  to  principles.  It  is 
always  perilous  to  adopt  expediency  as  a  guide ;  but  the  choice 
may  be  sometimes  imperative.  These  statesmen,  however,  took 
expediency  for  their  director,  when  principle  would  have  given 
them  all  that  expediency  ensured,  and  much  more. 

This  ministry,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  the 
parliament,  and  the  people,  might,  by  the  courageous  promulgation 
of  great  historical  truths,  have  gradually  formed  a  public  opinion, 
that  would  have  permitted  them  to  organise  the  Tory  party  on  a 
broad,  a  permanent  and  national  basis.  The^  might  have  nobly 
effected  a  complete  settlement  of  Ireland,  wmch  a  shattered  sec- 
tion of  this  very  cabinet  was  forced  a  few  years  after  to  do  par- 
tially, and  in  an  equivocating  and  equivocal  manner.  They  might 
have  concluded  a  satisfactory  reconstruction  of  the  third  estate, 
without  producing  that  convulsion  with  which,  from  its  violent 
fabrication,  our  social  system  still  vibrates.  Lastly,  they  might 
have  adjusted  the  rights  and  properties  of  our  national  industries 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  prevented  that  fierce  and  fatal 
rivalry  that  is  now  disturbing  every  hearth  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

We  may,  therefore,  visit  on  the  laches  of  this  ministry  the  intro- 
duction of  that  new  principle  and  power  into  our  constitution  which 
ultimately  may  absorb  all — ^Agitation.  This  cabinet,  then,  with 
so  much  brilliancy  on  its  surface,  is  the  real  parent  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  the  Political  Unions,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League. 

(There  is  no  influence  at  the  same  time  so  powerful  and 
so  singular  as  that  of  individual  character.  It  arises  as  often 
I  from  the  weakness  of  the  character  as  from  its  strength.  The 
dispersion  of  this  clever  and  showy  ministry  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth.  One  morning  the  Arch-Mediocrity  himself 
died.     At  the  first  blush,  it  would  seem  that  little  difficulties 
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could  be  experienced  in  finding  his  snbstitiite.  Ws  lon^^  oe- 
copstioii  of  the  post  proved,  at  any  rate,  that  the  qaalific»- 
tion  was  not  excesBire.  But  this  cabinet,  with  its  serene  and 
blooming  Tisage,  had  been  all  ibis  time  charged  with  fierce  and 
emulous  ambitions.  Thej  waited  the  signal,  but  they  waited  in 
grim  repose.  The  death  of  the  nominal  loider,  whose  formal  supe* 
liority,  wounding  no  ranity,  and  offending  no  pride,  secured  in 
their  councils  equality  among  the  able,  was  the  tocsin  of  their 
anarchy.  There  existed  in  this  cabinet  two  men,  who  were  re- 
solved immediately  to  be  prime  ministers ;  a  third  who  was  re- 
solyed  eyentually  to  be  prime  minister,  but  would  at  any  rate 
occupy  no  ministerial  pose  without  the  lead  of  a  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  fourth,  who  felt  himself  capable  of  being  prime  mi- 
nister, but  despaired  of  the  revolution  which  could  alone  make  him 
one ;  and  who  found  an  untimely  end  when  that  revolution  had 
arrived. 

Had  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  remained  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  that  he  would  have 
gained  by  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  a  master.  Had  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  become  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  da- 
ning,  he  would  have  materially  advanced  his  political  position,  not 
only  by  holding  the  seals  of  a  high  department  in  which  he  was 
calculated  to  excel,  but  by  becoming  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  his  Grace  was  induced  by  certain  court  intriguers  to  believe 
that  the  ELing  would  send  for  him,  and  he  was  also  aware  that 
Mr.  Feel  would  no  longer  serve  under  any  minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  keep  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  together.  The  struggle, 
therefore,  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  "  my  dear  Mr. 
Canning"  was  internecine,  and  ended  somewhat  unexpectedly. 

And  here  we  must  stop  to  do  justice  to  our  friend  Mr.  Bigby, 
whose  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished  by  a  bustling 
dexterity  which  was  quite  charming.  He  had,  as  we  have  before 
intimated,  on  the  credit  of  some  clever  lampoons  written  during 
the  Queen's  trial,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  effusions  of  Lucian  Gay, 
wriggled  himself  into  a  sort  of  occasional  unworthy  favour  at  the 
palace,  where  he  was  half  butt  and  half  buffoon.  Here,  during 
the  interregnum  occasioned  by  the  death,  or  rather  inevitable  re- 
tirement, of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  ^igby  contrived  to  scrape  up  a 
conviction  that  the  Duke  was  the  winning  horse,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  appeared  a  series  of  leading  articles  in  a  notorious 
evening  newspaper,  in  which  it  was,  as  Tadpole  and  Taper  declared, 
most  "  slashingly''  shown,  that  the  son  of  an  actress  could  never  be 
tolerated  as  a  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Not  content  with  this, 
and  never  doubting  for  a  moment  the  authentic  basis  of  his  per- 
suasion, Mr.  Bigby  poured  forth  his  coarse  volubility  on  the  sub- 
ject at  several  of  the  new  clubs  which  he  was  getting  up  in  order 
to  revenge  himself  for  having  been  black-ballea  at  White's. 
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What  with  arrangements  about  Lord  Monmouth's  boroughs, 
and  the  lucky  bottling  of  some  claret  which  the  Duke  had  im- 
ported on  Mr.  Rigby's  recommendation,  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man contrived  to  pay  almost  hourly  visits  at  Apsley  House,  and  so 
bullied  Tadpole  and  Taper  that  they  scarcely  dared  address  him. 
About  fqur-and-twenty  hours  before  the  result,  and  when  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  Duke  was  in,  Mr.  Rigby,  who  had 
gone  down  to  Windsor  to  ask  his  Majesty  the  date  of  some  obscure 
historical  incident,  which  Rigby,  of  course,  very  well  knew,  found 
that  audiences  were  impossible,  that  Majesty  was  agitated,  and 
learned,  from  an  humble  but  secure  authority,  that  in  spite  of  all 
his  slashing  articles,  and  Lucian  Gay's  parodies  of  the  Jrish 
melodies,  Canning  was  to  be  Prime  Minister. 

This  would  seem  something  of  a  predicament!  To  common 
minds ;  there  are  no  such  things  as  scrapes  for  gentlemen  with 
Mr.  Rigby's  talents  for  action.  He  had,  indeed,  in  the  world,  the 
credit  of  being  an  adept  in  machinations,  and  was  supposed  ever 
to  be  involved  in  profound  and  complicated  contrivances.  This 
^s  quite  a  mistake.  There  was  nothing  profound  about  Mr. 
Rigby ;  and  his  intellect  was  totally  incapable  of  devising  or  sus- 
taining an  intricate  or  continuous  scheme.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
man  who  neither  felt  nor  thought ;  but  who  possessed,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  a  restless  instinct  for  adroit  baseness.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  got  into  his  carriage,  and  drove  at  the 
utmost  speed  from  Windsor  to  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  engaged  when  he  arrived ;  but  Mr.  Rigby  would 
listen  to  no  difficulties.  He  rushed  up-stairs,  flung  open  the  door, 
and  with  agitated  countenance,  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  astonished  Mr.  Canning. 

"  All  is  right,'*  exclaimed  the  devoted  Rigby,  in  broken  tones ; 
*'  I  have  convinced  the  Bang  that  the  First  Minister  must  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  knows  it  but  myself ;  but  it 
is  certain." 

We  have  seen  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Peel 
withdrew  from  official  life.  His  course  had  been  one  of  unbroken 
prosperity ;  the  hero  of  the  University  had  become  the  favourite 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  retreat,  therefore,  was  not 
prompted  by  chagrin.  Nor  need  it  have  been  suggested  by  a 
calculating  ambition,  for  the  ordinary  course  of  events  was  fast 
bearing  to  him  all  to  which  njan  could  aspire.  One  might  rather 
suppose,  that  he  had  already  gained  sufficient  experience,  perhaps 
in  his  Irish  Secretaryship,  to  make  him  pause  in  that  career  of 
superiicial  success  which  education  and  custom  had  hitherto 
chalked  out  for  him,  rather  than  the  creative  energies  of  his  own 
mind.  A  thoughtful  intellect  may  have  already  detected  elements 
in  our  social  system  which  required  a  finer  observation,  and  a  more 
unbroken  study,  than  the  gyves  and  trammels  of  office  would 
permit.    He  may  have  discovered  that  the  representation  of  the 
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Unirersitj,  looked  upon  in  those  dajs  as  the  Une  ribbon  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  ms  a  sufficient  fetter  withoat  mmecesauilT 
adding  to  its  restraint.  He  may  have  wished  to  reserre  himself 
for  a  happier  occasion,  and  a  more  progressiTe  period.  He  mar 
have  felt  the  strong  necessitj  of  arresting  hinoelf  in  his  rapid 
career  of  felicitoiis  routine,  to  smrey  his  position  in  rahnnt^s^ 
and  to  comprehend  the  stirring  age  that  was  approaching. 

For  that,  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  the  educatian 
which  he  had  consummated,  howerer  ornate  and  refined,  was  not 
sufficient.  That  age  of  economical  statesmanship  which  Lord 
Shelbume  had  predicted  in  1787,  when  he  demolished,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Bishop  Watson  and  the  Balance  of  Trade, — 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  comprehended,  and  for  which  he  was  pre- 
paring the  nation  when  the  French  Rerolution  direrted  the  public 
mind  into  a  stronger  and  more  turbulent  current, — was  sTuin  im- 
pending, while  the  interyening  history  of  the  country  hid  l^een 
prolific  in  events  which  had  aggravated  the  necessity  of  inresu- 
gating  the  sources  of  the  w^th  of  nations.  The  time  had 
arriyed  when  parliamentary  pre-eminence  could  no  lonrer  be 
achieved  or  maintained  by  gorgeous  abstractions  borrowed  from 
Burke,  or  shallow  systems  purloined  from  De  Lobne,  adorned 
with  Horatian  points,  or  varied  with  Virgilian  passaiges.  It  wzs 
to  be  an  age  of  abstruse  disquisition,  that  required  a  compact 
and  sinewy  intellect,  nurtured  in  a  class  of  learning  not  jet 
honoured  in  colleges,  and  which  might  arrive  at  conclusions  con- 
fficting  with  predominant  prejudices. 

Adopting  diis  view  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Peel,  strengthened 
as  it  is  by  his  early  withdrawal  for  awhile  from  the  direction  of 
public  affairs,  it  may  not  only  be  a  charitable,  but  a  true  estimate 
of  the  motives  which  influenced  him  in  his  conduct  towards  >Ir. 
Canning,  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  guided  in  that  transaction 
by  the  disingenuous  rivah-y  usually  imputed  to  him.  His  state- 
ment in  Parliament  of  the  determining  circumstances  of  his  con- 
duct, coupled  with  Ids  subsequent  and  almost  immediate  policy, 
may  perhaps  always  leave  this  a  painful  and  ambiguotis  passa^ 
in  his  career ;  but  in  passii^  judgment  on  public  men,  it  behoves 
us  ever  to  take  lai^e  and  extended  views  of  their  conduct;  and 
prerious  incidents  will  often  satisfactorily  explain  subsequent 
events,  which,  without  their  illustrating  aid,  are  involved  in  mis- 
apprehension or  mystery. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  an  early 
period,  meditated  his  emancipation  from  the  political  confederacy 
m  which  he  was  implicated,  and  that  he  has  been  continually 
baffled  in  this  project.  He  broke  loose  from  Lord  Liverpool ;  he 
retired  from  1^.  Canning.  Forced  again  into  becoming  the  sub- 
ordinate leader  of  the  weakest  government  in  parliamentary 
annals,  he  believed  he  had  at  length  achieved  his  emancipation, 
when  he  declared  to  his  late  colleagues,  after  the  overthrow  of 
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1830,  that  he  would  never  again  accept  a  secondary  position  in 
office.     But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  too  old  a  tactician  to 
lose  so  valuable  an  ally.     So  his  Grace  declared  after  the  Reform 
Bill  was  passed,  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  thenceforth  the  Prime 
Minister  must  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
this  aphorism,  cited  as  usual  by  the  Duke's  parasites  as  demon- 
stration of  his  supreme  sagacity,  was  a  graceful  mode  of  resign- 
ing the  pre-eminence  which  had  been  productive  of  such  great 
party  disasters.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  party  who  devised  and 
passed  the  Reform  Bill,  and  who,  in  consequence,  governed  the 
nation  for  ten  years,  never  once  had  their  Prime  Mmister  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  but  that  does  not  signify ;  the  Duke's  maxim  is 
still  quoted  as  an  orade  abnost  equal  in  prescience  to  his  famous 
query,  "  How  is  the  King's  government  to  oe  carried  on  ?" — a  ques- 
tion to  which  lus  Grace  by  this  time  has  contrived  to  give  a  tolerably 
practical  answer. 

Sir  Robert  Peelj  who  had  escaped  from  Lord  Liverpool,  escaped 
from  Mr.  Canning,  escaped  even  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1832,  was  at  length  caught  in  1834 ;  the  victim  of  ceaseless 
intriguers,  who  neither  comprehended  his  position,  nor  that  of 
their  country. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Beaumanoir  was  one  of  those  Palladian  palaces,  vast  and 
ornate,  such  as  the  genius  of  Kent  and  Campbell  delighted  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Placed  on  a  noble 
elevation,  yet  screened  from  the  northern  Mast,  its  sumptuous 
front,  connected  with  its  far-spreading  wings  by  Corinthian  colon- 
nades, was  the  boast  and  pride  of  the  midland  counties.  The  sur- 
rounding gardens,  equalling  iniextent  the  sizeof  ordinary  parks,  were 
crowded  with  temples  dedicated  to  abstract  virtues  and  to  departed 
friends.  Occasionally  a  triumphal  arch  celebrated  a  general  whom 
the  fanuly  still  esteemed  a  hero ;  and  sometimes  a  votive  column 
commemorated  the  great  statesman  w^o  had  advanced  the  family 
a  step  in  the  peerage.  Beyond  the  hmits  of  this  pleasance  the 
hart  and  hind  wandered  in  a  wilderness  abounding  in  ferny  coverts 
and  green  and  stately  trees. 

The  noble  proprietor  of  this  demesne  had  many  of  the  virtues 
of  his  class :  a  few  of  their  failmgs.  He  had  that  public  spirit 
which  became  his  station.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  avoided 
the  exertions  and  the  sacrifices  which  should  be  inseparable  from 
high  position,  by  the  hollow  pretext  of  a  taste  for  privacy,  and  a 
devotion  to  domestic  joys.  He  was  munificent,  tender  and  boun- 
teous to  the  poor,  and  loved  a  flowing  hospitality.  A  keen, 
sportsman,  he  was  not  untinctured  by  letters,  and  had  indeed  a 
cultivated  taste  for  the  fine  arts.    Though  an  ardent  politi<^aD,  ho 
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was  tolerant  to  adrerse  opinions,  and  fidl  of  amenity  to  his  oppo- 
nents. A  firm  supporter  of  the  corn-laws,  he  never  refosed  a 
lease.  Notwithstanding  there  ran  through  his  whole  demeanour 
and  the  habit  of  his  mind,  a  rein  of  native  simplicity  that  warn 
foil  of  charm,  his  manner  was  finished.  He  never  offended  any 
one's  self-loye.  His  good  breeding,  indeed,  sprang  from  the  only 
sore  source  of  gentle  manners — a  kind  heart.  To  have  pained 
others  would  have  pained  himself.  Perhaps,  too,  this  noble  sym- 
pathy may  have  been  in  some  degree  prompted  by  the  ancient 
blooa  in  his  veins,  an  accident  of  lineage  rather  rare  with  the 
English'  nobility.  One  could  hardly  praise  him  for  the  strong 
affections  that  bound  him  to  his  hearth,  for  fortune  had  given 
him  the  most  pleasing  family  in  the  world ;  but,  above  all,  a  peer- 
less wife. 

The  Duchess  was  one  of  those  women  who  are  the  delight  of 
existence.  She  was  sprung  firom  a  house  not  inferior  to  that 
with  which  she  had  blended,  and  was  gifted  with  that  rare  beauty 
which  time  ever  spares,  so  that  she  seemed  now  only  the  elder 
Bister  of  her  own  beautiful  daughters.  She,  too,  was  dL-tin- 
guished  by  that  perfect  good  breeding  which  is  the  result  of  nature 
and  not  of  education:  for  it  may  be  found  in  a  cottage,  and 
may  be  missed  in  a  palace.  Tis  a  genial  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  that  springs  from  an  absence  of  selfishness.  The 
Duchess,  indeed,  was  in  every  sense  a  fine  lady;  her  manners 
were  refined  and  full  of  dignity ;  but  nothing  in  the  world  could 
have  induced  her  to  appear  bored  when  another  was  addressing  or 
attempting  to  amuse  her.  She  was  not  one  of  those  vulgar  fine 
ladies  who  meet  you  one  day  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  unconscious 
of  your  existence,  and  address  yon  on  another  in  a  tone  of  imper- 
tinent familiarity.  Her  temper,  perhaps,  was  somewhat  quick, 
which  made  this  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  still 
more  admirable,  for  it  was  the  result  of  a  strict  moral  discipline 
acting  on  a  good  heart.  Although  the  best  of  wives  and  mothers, 
she  had  some  charity  for  her  neighbours.  Needing  herself  no 
indulgence,  she  could  be  indulgent  ;  and  would  by  nc  means 
favour  that  strait-laced  morality  that  would  constrain  the  innocent 
play  of  the  social  body.  She  was  accomplished,  well  read,  aud 
had  a  lively  fancy.  Add  to  this  that  sunbeam  of  a  happy  home, 
a  gay  and  cheerful  spirit  in  its  mistress,  and  one  might  form  some 
fiamt  idea  of  this  gracious  personage. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  house  was  now  on  the  Continent;  of  his 
two  younger  brothers,  one  was  with  his  regiment,  and  the  other 
was  Coningsby's  friend  at  Eton,  our  Henry  Sydney.  The  two 
eldest  daughters  had  just  married,  on  the  same  day,  and  at 
the  same  altar;  and  ti^e  remaining  one,  Theresa,  was  still  a 
child. 

The  Duke  had  occupied  a  chief  post  in  the  Household  under 
the  late  administration,  and  his  present  guests  chiefly  consisted  of 
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his  former  colleagues  in  office.  There  were  several  members  of 
the  late  cabinet,  several  members  for  his  Grace's  late  boroughs, 
looking  very  much  like  martyrs,  full  of  suffering  and  of  hope. 
Mr.  Tadpole  and  Mr.  Taper  were  also  there ;  they  too  had  lost 
their  seats  since  1832 ;  but  being  men  of  business,  and  accustomed 
from  early  life  to  look  about  them,  they  had  already  commenced 
the  combinations  which  on  a  future  occasion  were  to  bear  them 
back  to  the  assembly  where  they  were  so  missed. 

Taper  had  his  eye  on  a  small  constituency  which  had  escaped 
the  fatal  schedules,  and  where  he  had  what  they  called  a  "  con- 
nection;" that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the  suffrages  who  had  a 
lively  remembrance  of  Treasury  favours  once  bestowed  Ijy  Mr. 
Taper,  and  who  had  not  been  so  liberally  dealt  with  by  the  existing 
powers.  This  connection  of  Taper  was  in  time  to  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  the  constituent  body,  and  make  it  rise  in  full 
rebellion  against  its  present  liberal  representative,  who,  being  one 
of  a  majority  of  three  hundred,  could  get  nothing  when  he  called 
at  Whitehall  or  Downing  Street. 

Tadpole,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  of  a  larger  grasp  of  mind 
than  Taper,  with  more  of  imagination  and  device  but  not  so  safe 
a  man,  was  coquetting  with  a  manufacturing  town  and  a  large 
constituency,  where  he  was  to  succeed  by  the  aid  of  the  Wes- 
ley ans,  of  which  pious  body  he  had  suddenly  become  a  fer- 
vent admirer.  The  great  Mr.  Rigby,  too,  was  a  guest  out  of 
Parliament,  nor  caring  to  be  in ;  but  hearing  that  his  friends 
had  some  hopes,  he  thought  he  would  just  come  down  to  dash 
them. 

The  political  grapes  were  sour  for  Mr.  Rigby ;  a  prophet  of  evil, 
he  preached  only  mortification  and  repentance  and  despair  to  liis 
late  colleagiies.  It  was  the  only  satisfaction  left  Mr.  Rigby, 
except  assuring  the  Duke  that  the  finest  pictures  in  his  gallery 
were  copies,  and  recommending  him  to  pull  down  Beaumanoir, 
and  rebuild  it  on  a  design  with  which  Mr.  Rigby  would  furnish  him. 

The  battue  and  the  banquet  were  over ;  the  ladies  had  with- 
drawn :  and  the  butler  placed  a  fresh  bottle  of  claret  on  the 
table. 

"  And  you  really  think  you  could  give  us  a  majority.  Tadpole  ?" 
said  the  Duke. 

Mr.  Tadpole,  with  some  ceremony,  took  a  memorandum-book 
out  of  his  pocket,  amid  the  smiles  and  the  faint  weU-bred  merri- 
ment  of  his  friends. 

"  Tadpole  is  nothing  without  his  book,"  whispered  Lord  Fitz- 
Booby. 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  emphatically  patting  his  volume, 
"  a  clear  working  majority  of  twenty- two." 

"  Near  sailing  that ! "  cried  the  Duke. 

"  A  far  better  majority  than  the  present  Government  have,"  said 
Mr.  Tadpole. 
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*  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  small  majoritT,*'  said  ^Ir.  Taper, 
"and  a  good  registration." 

"Ay!  register,  register,  register!"  said  the  Duke.  ^^  Those 
were  immortal  words ! " 

"  I  can  tell  your  Grace  three  far  better  ones,"  said  ^b.  Tadpole, 
with  a  self-complacent  air.     "  Object,  object,  object ! " 

"  You  may  register,  and  you  may  object,"'  said  >Ir.  Rigby,  '^  but 
you  will  never  get  rid  of  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B.** 

"  But  who  could  have  supposed  two  years  ago  that  affiirs  would 
be  in  their  present  position?"  said  Mr.  Taper,  deferentially. 

"I  foretold  it,"  said  Mr.  Rigby.  "Every  one  knows  that  no 
government  now  can  last  twelve  months." 

"We  may  make  fresh  borougks,"  said  Taper.  **We  have 
reduced  Shabbyton  at  the  last  registration  under  three  hundred." 

"  And  the  Wesleyans !"  said  Tadpole.  "  We  never  counted  on 
the  Wesleyans!" 

"I  am  told  these  Wesleyans  are  really  a  very  respectable  body," 
said  Lord  Fitz-Booby.  "  I  believe  there  is  no  very  material  dif- 
ference between  their  tenets  and  those  of  the  Establi-sliraent.  I 
never  heard  of  them  much  till  lately.  We  have  too  long  con- 
founded them  with  the  mass  of  Dissenters,  but  their  conduct  at 
several  of  the  latter  elections  prove  that  they  are  far  from  being 
unreasonable  and  disloyal  individuals.  When  we  come  in,  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  the  Wesleyans,  eh,  Rigby?" 

"  All  that  your  Lordship  can  do  for  the- Wesleyans  is  what  they 
win  very  shortly  do  for  themselves — appropriate  a  portion  of  the 
Church  Revenues  to  their  own  use." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole,  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  don't  think 
we  shall  find  the  Church  attacked  again  in  a  hurry.  I  only  wish 
they  would  try!  A  good  Church  cry  before  a  registration," 
he  continued,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  "  eh,  my  Lord,  I  think  that 
would  do." 
^    "But  how  are  we  to  turn  them  out  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Taper,  "that  is  a  great  question." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  a  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  ?"  said  Lord  Fitz- 
Booby.    *'  They  have  been  trying  it  on  in shire,  and  I  am  told 

it  goes  down  very  well." 

"  No  repeal  of  any  tax,"  said  Taper,  sincerely  shocked,  and 
shaking  his  head ;  "  and  the  MaJt  Tax  of  all  others.  I  am  all 
against  that." 

"It  is  a  very  good  cry  though,  if  there  be  no  other,"  said  Tad- 
pole. 

"  I  am  all  for  a  religious  cry,"  said  Taper.  "  It  means  nothing, 
and  if  successful,  does  no^  interfere  with  business  when  we  are 


m." 


"  You  will  have  religious  cries  enough  in  a  short  time,"  said  Mr. 
I^io^^y*  rather  wearied  of  any  one  speaking  but  himself,  and 
thereat  he  commenced  a  discourse,  which  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his 
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^  slashing" .  articles  m  petto  on  Church  Reform,  and  which 
ahounded  in  parallels  between  the  present  ajQTairs  and  those  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Tadpole,  who  did  not  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing but  the  state  of  the  registration,  and  Taper,  whose  political 
reading  was  confined  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Red 
Book  and  Beatson's  Political  Index,  which  he  could  repeat  back- 
wards, were  silenced.  The  Duke,  who  was  well  instructed  and 
liked  to  be  talked  to,  sipped  his  claret,  and  was  rather  abused  by 
Rigby's  lecture,  particuMy  by  one  or  two  statements  characterised 
by  Rigby's  happy  audacity,  but  which  the  Duke  was  too  indolent 
to  question.  Lord  Fitz-Booby  listened  with  his  mouth  open,  but 
rather  bored.  At  length  when  there  was  a  momentary  pause,  he 
said, — 

'^  In  my  time,  the  regular  thing  was  to  moye  an  amendment  on 
the  address." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  exclaimed  Tadpole,  with  a  scoff. 

^  Entirely  given  up,"  said  Taper,  with  a  sneer. 

*^  If  YOU  ^nll  drink  no  more  claret,  we  will  go  and  hear  some 
music,  said  the  Duke. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A  BREAKFAST  at  Beaumanoir  was  a  meal  of  some  ceremony. 
Every  guest  was  expected  to  attend,  and  at  a  somewhat  early  hour. 
Their  host  and  hostess  set  them  the  example  of  punctuality.  ^  'Tis 
an  old  form  rigidly  adhered  to  in  some  great  houses,  but,  it  must  be 
confessed,  does  not  contrast  very  agreeably  with  the  easier  arrange- 
ments of  establishments  of  less  pretension  and  of  more  modem 
order. 

The  morning  after  the  dinner  to  which  we  have  been  recently 
introduced,  there  was  one  individual  absent  from  the  breakfast- 
table  whose  non-appearance  could  scarcely  be  passed  over  without 
notice ;  and  several  inquired  with  some  anxiety,  whether  their  host 
were  indisposed. 

"  The  Duke  has  received  some  letters  from  London  which  de- 
tain him,"  replied  the  Duchess.     "  He  will  joili  us." 

"  Your  Grace  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  son  Henry  is  very 
well,"  said  Mr.  Rigby ;  "  I  heard  of  him  this  morning.  Harry 
Coningsby  enclosed  me  a  letter  for  his  grandfather,  and  tells  me 
that  he  and  Henry  Sydney  had  just  had  a  capital  run  with  the 
King's  hounds." 

"It  is  three  years  since  we  have  seen  Mr.  Coningsby,"  said  the 
Duchess,  "Once  he  was  often  here.  4Ie  was  a  great  favourite  of 
mine.    I  hardly  ever  knew  a  more  interesjiing  boy." 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  for  him,"  said  Mr.  Rigby. 
^  Lord  Monmouth  is  fond  of  him,  and  wislies  that  he  should  xsAke 
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a  figure  ;  but  how  any  one  is  to  disdnguish  luinae]^  now,  I  am 
leallj  at  a  loss  to  comprehend." 

^  But  are  affairs  so  yeir  bad?"  said  the  Duchess,  smilin|f.  ^  I 
thought  that  we  ware  all  regaining  our  good  sense  and  good 
temper." 

"  I  believe  all  the  good  sense  and  all  the  good  temper  in  England 
are  concentrated  in  your  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  gallantly. 

^I  should  be  sorry  to  be  such  a  monopolist.  But  Lord  Fitz- 
Booby  was  giving  me  last  night  quite  a  glowing  report  of  Mr. 
Tadpole's  prospects  for  the  nation.  We.  were  all  to  have  our  own 
again ;  and  Percy  to  carry  the  county." 

^  My  dear  Madam,  before  twelve  months  are  past,  there  will  not 
be  a  county  in  England.  Why  should  there  be  ?  If  boroughs 
are  to  be  disfranchised,  why  should  not  counties  be  destroyed? 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  entered,  apparently  agitated.  He 
bowed  to  his  guests,  and  apologized  for  his  imusual  absence.  **  The 
truth  is,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  just  received  a  very  important 
despatch.  An  event  has  occurred  which  may  materially  affect 
affairs.     Lord  Spencer  is  dead ! " 

A  thunderbolt  in  a  summer  sky,  as  Sir  William  Temple  sam 
could  not  have  produced  a  greater  sensation.  The  business  of  uie 
repast  ceased  in  a  moment.  The  knives  and  iorks  were  suddenly 
silent.     All  was  still. 

**  It  is  an  immense  event,"  said  Tadpole. 

**  I  don't  see.  my  way,"  said  Taper. 

«  When  did  he  die  ?  "  said  Lord  Fitz-Booby. 

**  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

"  They  have  got  their  man  ready,"  said  Tadpole. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  wUl  happen,"  said  Taper. 

''Now  is  the  time  for  an  amendment  on  the  address,"  said  fits* 
Booby.  ' 

«  There  are  two  reasons  which  convince  me  that  Lord  Speneer 
is  not  dead,"  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

^  1  fear  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Duke,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Lord  Althorp  was  the  only  man  who  could'  keep  them  to- 
gether," said  Lord  Fitz-Booby. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Tadpole.     "  K  I  be  right  in  my  man, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  you  will  have  a  radical  programme,  and 
,  they  will  be  stronger  than  ever." 

*^  Do  you  think  they  can  get  the  steam  up  again  ?"  said  Taper, 
musingly. 

"  They  will  bid  high,"  replied  Tadpole.  « Nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  this  death.  Tlungs  were  going  on  so  well 
and  so  quietly !     The  Wesleyans  almost  with  us ! ' 

**  And  Shabbyton  too ! "  mournfully  exclaimed  Taper.  "Another 
registration  and  quiet  times,  and  I  could  have  reduced  the  con- 
stituency to  two  hundred  and  fifty." 
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"  If  Lord  Spencer  had  died  on  the  10th,"  said  Rigby,  **it  must 
have  been  known  to  Henry  Rivers.  And  I  have  a  letter  fronof 
Henry  Rivers  by  this  post.  Now,  Althorp  is  in  Northamptonshire, 
mark  that,  and  Northampton  is  a  county-^ — " 

"  My  dear  Rigby,"  said  the  Duke,  "  pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  doubt  Lord  Spencer  is  dead,  for  I  am 
one  of  his  executors." 

This  announcement  silenced  even  Mr.  Rigby,  and  the  conversa- 
tion now  entirely  merged  in  speculations  on  what  would  occur. 
Numerous  were  the  conjectures  hazarded,  but  the  prevailing  im- 
pression was,  that  this  unforeseen  event  jnight  embarrass  those 
secret  expectations  of  Court  succour  in  which  a  certain  section  of 
the  party  had  for  some  time  reason  to  indulge. 

From  the  moment,  however,  of  the  announcement  of  Lord 
Spencer's  death,  a  change  might  be  visibly  observed  in  the  tone  of 
the  party  at  Beaumanoir.  They  became  silent,  moody,  and  rest- 
less. There  seemed  a  general,  though  not  avowed,  conviction  that 
a  crisis  of  some  kind  or  other  was  at  hand.  The  post,  too,  brought 
letters  every  day  from  town  teeming  with  fanciful  speculations, 
and  occasionally  mysterious  hopes. 

"I  kept  tMs  cover  for  Peel,"  saj^  the  Duke  pensively,  as  he 
loaded  his  gun  on  the  morning  of  the  I4i;h.  "  Do  you  know,.  I  was 
always  against  his  going  to  Rome."  ^ 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  Tadpole,  "  but  I  was  thinking  of  the  very 
same  thing." 

"  It  will  be  fifteen  years  before  England  will  see  a  Tory  govern- 
ment," said  Mr.  Ri§by,  drawing  his  ramrod,  "  and  then  it  will  only 
last  five  months." 

"Melbourne,  Althorp,  and  Durham,  all  in  the  Lords,"  said 
Taper.     "  Three  leaders !     They  must  quarrel." 

"  If  Durham  come  in,  mark  me,  he  will  dissolve  on  Household 
Suffrage  and  the  Ballot,"  said  Tadpole. 

"  Not  nearly  so  good  a  cry  as  Church,"  replied  Taper. 

"  With  the  Malt  Tax,"  said  Tadpole.  «  Church,  without  the 
Malt  Tax,  will  ^ot  do  against  Household  Suffrage  and  Bal- 
lot." 

"  Malt  Tax  is  madness,"  said  Taper.  "  A  good  farmer's  friend 
cry  without  Malt  Tax  would  work  just  as  well." 

"  They  will  never  dissolve,"  said  the  Duke.  "  They  are  so 
strong." 

"  They  cannot  go  on  with  three  hundred  majority,"  said  Taper. 
"  Forty  is  as  much  as  can  be  managed  with  open  constituencies." 

"  K  he  had  only  gone  to  Paris  instead  of  Rome!"  said  the 
Duke. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "  I  could  have  written  to  him  then  by 
every  post,  and  undeceived  him  as  to  his  position." 

"  After  all,  he  is  the  only  man,"  said  the  Duke;  «  and  I  really 
believe  the  country  thinks  so." 
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«Pray,  what  is  the  conntry?"  inquired  Mr.  Rigliy.     "The 
conntry  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  constituency  ^oa  hare  to  de^l  with." 

'^  And  to  manage  them  yon  mnst  hare  a  gpod  ciy,"  said  Taper. 
*^  All  now  depends  upon  a  good  cry." 

^  So  much  for  the  science  of  politics,"  said  the  Dnke,  hrinziog 
down  a  pheasant.    "  How  Peel  wonld  have  enjoyed  this  cover  l** 

<<  He  will  hare  plenty  of  time  for  ^ort  during  his  life/*  said 
Mr.  Rigby. 

On  the  erening  of  the  15th  of  Norember,  a  despatch  arrired  at 
Beanmanoir,  informing  his  Grace  that  the  King  had  disnussed  the 
Whig  Ministry,  and  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Thus  the 
first  agitating  suspense  was  oyer;  to  be  succeeded,  howerer,  bj 
expectation  still  more  anxious.  It  was  remarkable  that  erery 
indiTidual  suddenly  found  that  he  had  particular  busines  in 
London  which  could  not  be  neglected.  The  Duke  Tery  properly 
pleaded  his  executorial  duties;  but  begged  his  guests  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  disturbed  by  his  ineyitable  absence.  Lord  Fitz-Boobj 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  his  daughter,  who  was  extreme^ 
indisposed,  at  Brighton,  and  he  was  most  anxious  to  reach  her. 
Tadpole  had  to  receire  deputations  from  Wesleyans,  and  well- 
registered  boroughs  anxious  to  receive  well-principled  candidates. 
Taper  was  off  to  get  the  first  job  at  the  contingent  Treasury,  in 
favour  of  the  Borough  of  Shabbyton.  Mr.  Rigby  alone  was  silent; 
but  he  quietly  ordered  a  post-chaise  at  daybreak,  and  long  before 
lus  fellow  guests  were  roused  from  their  slumbers,  he  was  halfway 
to  London,  ready  to  give  advice  either  at  the  pavilion,  or  at  Apsley 
House. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Although  it  is  far  from  improbable  that,  had  Sir  Robert  Peel 
been  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  the  Whig  government 
would  not  have  been  dismissed ;  nevertheless,  whatever  may  now  be 
the  opinion  of  the  policy  of  that  measure^  whether  it  be  looked  on  • 
as  a  premature  movement  which  necessarily  led  to  the  compact  re-  ' 
organization  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  as  a  great  stroke  of  State, 
which,  by  securing  at  all  events  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  • 
1832,  restored  the  healthy  balance  of  parties  in  the  Legislature — 
questions  into  which  we  do  not  now  wish  to  enter — it  must  be 
generally  admitted,  that  the  conduct  of  every  individual  eminently 
concerned  in  that  great  historical  transaction  was  characterised  by 
the  rarest  and  most  admirable  quality  of  public  life — moral  courage. 
The  Sovereign  who  dismissed  a  Ministry  apparently  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  and 
called  to  his  councils  the  absent  chief  of  a  parliamentary  section, 
scarcely  numbering  at  that  moment  one  hundred  and  forty  indi- 
viduals, and  o^  party  in  the  coimtry  supposed  to  be  utterly  dis- 
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comfited  by  a  recent  reyolution;  the  two  ministers  who  in  this 
absence  proYisionally  administered  the  aflfairs  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  teeth  of  an  enraged  and  unscrupulous  Opposition,  and  perhaps 
themselves  not  sustained  by  a  profound  conviction,  that  the  arrival 
of  their  expected  leader  would  convert  their  provisional  into  a  per- 
manent position ;  above  all,  the  statesman  who  accepted  the  great 
charge  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  which  marred  probably 
the  deep  projects  of  his  own  prescient  sagacity  and  maturing  am- 
bition ;  were  all  men  gifted  with  a  high  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
animated  by  that  active  fortitude  which  is  the  soul  of  free  govern- 
ments. 

It  was  a  lively  season,  that  winter  of  1834!  What  hopes, 
what  fears,  and  what  bets  I  From  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Hudson 
was  to  arrive  at  Rome,  to  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  not  a  con- 
tingency that  was  not  the  subject  of  a  wager !  The  people  sprang 
up  like  mushroqpas ;  town  suddenly  became  full.  Everybody  who 
had  been  in  office,  and  everybody  who  wished  to  be  in  office ;  every- 
body who  had  ever  had  anything,  and  everybody  who  ever  expected 
to  have  anything — were  alike  visible.  All  of  course  by  mere  acci- 
dent ;  one  might  meet  the  same  men  regularly  every  day  for  a 
month,  who  were  only  "  passing  through  town." 

Now  was  the  time  for  men  to  come  forward  who  had  never 
despaired  of  their  country.  True,  they  had  voted  for  the  Reform 
Bil^  but  that  was  to  prevent  a  revolution.  And  now  they  were 
quite  ready  to  vote  against  the  Reform  Bill,  but  this  was  to  pre- 
rent  a  dissolution.  These  are  the  true  patriots,  whose  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  of  their  countrymen  and  in  their  own  selfishness 
is  about  equal.  In  the  meantime,  the  hundred  and  forty  threw  a 
grim  glance  on  the  numerous  waiters  on  Providence,  and  amiable 
trimmers,  who  affectionately  inquired  every  day  when  news 
might  be  expected  of  Sir  Robert.  Though  too  weak  to  form  a 
government,  and  having  contributed  in  no  wise  by  their  exertions 
to  the  fall  of  the  late,  the  cohort  of  Parliamentary  Tories  felt 
all  the  alarm  of  men  who  have  accidentally  stumbled  on  some 
treasure-trove,  at  the  suspicious  sympathy  of  new  allies.  But> 
after  all,  who  jrere  to  form  the  government,  and  what  was 
the  government  to  be  ?  Was  it  to  be  a  Tory  government,  or  an 
Enlightened-Spirit-of-the-Age,  Liberal-Moderate-Reform  govern- 
ment ;  was  it  to  be  a  government  of  high  philosophy  or  of  low  prac- 
tice ;  of  principle  or  of  expediency ;  of  great  measures  or  of  little 
men  ?  A  government  of  statesmen  or  of  clerks  ?  Of  Humbug  or 
of  Humdrum  ?  Great  questions  these,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
nobody  to  answer  them.  They  tried  the  Duke ;  but  nothing  could 
be  pumped  out  of  him.  All  that  he  knew,  which  he  told  in  his  curt, 
husKy  manner,  was,  that  he  had  to  carry  on  the  King's  govern- 
ment. As  for  his  solitary  colleague,  he  listened  and  smiled,  and 
then  in  his  musical  voice  asked  them  questions  in  return,  which 
13  the  best  possible  mod^  of  avoiding  awkward  inquiries.    It  was 
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they  should  go  down  to  their  public  dinners  and  denounce  the  Re- 
form Act  or  prMse  it ;  whether  the  Church  was  to  be  re-modelled 
or  only  admonished ;  whether  Ireland  was  to  be  conquered  or  con- 
ciliated. 

"  This  can't  go  on  much  longer,"  said  Taper  to  Tadpole,  as  they 
reviewed  together  their  electioneering  correspondence  on  the  1^ 
of  December ;  "  we  hare  no  cry.** 

«  He  is  half  way  by  this  time,"  said  Tadpole ;  **  send  an  extracC 
from  a  private  letter  to  the  Standard,  datea  Augsburg,  and  say  he 
will  be  here  in  four  days." 

At  last  he  came ;  the  great  man  in  a  great  position,  summoned 
from  Rome  to  govern  England.  The  veiy  day  that  he  arrived  he 
had  his  audience  with  the  King. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  aadience ;  the  town,  though  Novem- 
ber, in  a  state  of  excitement ;  clubs  crowded,  not  only  morning- 
rooms,  but  halls  and  staircases  swarming  with  members  ea^^er  to 
give  and  to  receive  rumours  equally  vain ;  streets  lined  with  cabs 
and  chariots,  grooms  and  horses ;  it  was  two  days  after  this  au- 
dience that  Mr.  Ormsby,  celebrated  for  his  political  dinners,  gave- 
one  to  a  numerous  party.  Indeed  his  saloons  to-day,  during  the 
half-hour  of  gathering  which  precedes  dinner,  offered  in  the  va- 
rious groups,  the  anxious  countenances,  the  inquiring  voices,  and 
the  mysterious  whispers,  rather  the  character  of  an  Exchange  or 
Bourse  than  the  tone  of  a  festive  society. 

Here  might  be  marked,  a  murmuring  knot  of  greyheaded  privy- 
councillors,  who  had  held  fat  offices  under  Perceval  and  Liverpool, 
and  who  looked  back  to  the  Reform  Act  as  to  a  hideous  dream ; 
there  some  middle-aged  aspirants  might  be  observed  who  had  lost 
their  seats  in  the  convulsions,  but  who  flattered  themselves  they 
had  done  something  for  the  party  in  the  interval,  by  spending 
nothing  except  their  breath  in  fighting  hopeless  boroughs,  and 
occasionally  publishing  a  pamphlet,  which  really  produced  less 
effect  than  chalking  the  walls.  Light  as  air,  and  proud  as  a  young 
peacock,  tripped  on  his  toes  a  young  Tory,  who  had  contrived  to 
keep  his  seat  in  a  Parliament  where  he  had  done  nothing,  but  who 
thought  an  Under  Secretaryship  was  now  secure,  particularly  as 
he  was  the  son  of  a  noble  Lord  who  had  also  in  a  public  capacity 
plundered  and  blundered  in  the  good  old  time.  The  true  political 
adventurer,  who  with  dull  desperation  had  stuck  at  nothing,  had 
never  neglected  a  treasury  note,  had  been  present  at  every  division, 
never  spoke  when  he  was  asked  to  be  silent,  and  was  always  ready 
on  any  subject  when  they  wanted  him  to  open  his  mouth ;  who  had 
treated  his  leaders  with  servility  even  behind  their  backs,  and  was 
happy  for  the  day  if  a  future  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bowed  to 
lum ;  who  had  not  only  discountenanced  discontent  in  the  party, 
but  had  regularly  reported  in  strict  confidence  every  instance  of 
insubordination  which  came  to  his  knowledge ;  might  there  too  be 
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detected  under  all  the  agonies  of  the  crisis ;  just  beginning  to  feel 
the  dread  misgiving,  whether  being  a  slave  and  a  sneak  were  suffi- 
cient qualifications  for  office,  without  family  or  connection.  Poor 
fellow !  half  the  industry  he  had  wasted  on  his  cheerless  craft  might 
have  made  his  fortune  in  some  decent  trade ! 

In  dazzling  contrast  with  these  throes  of  low  ambition,  were 
some  brilliant  personages  who  had  just  scampered  up  from  Melton, 
thinking  it  probable  that  Sir  Robert  might  want  some  moral  lords 
of  the  bed-chamber.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  private  feara 
or  feelings,  all  however  seemed  smiling  and  significant ;  as  if  they 
knew  something  if  they  chose  to  tell  it,  and  that  something  very 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction.  The  only  grave  countenance  that 
was  occasionally  ushered  into  the  room  belonged  to  some  individual 
whose  destiny  was  not  in  doubt,  and  who  was  already  practising 
the  official  air  that  was  in  future  to  repress  the  familiarity  of  his 
former  fellow-strugglers. 

"  Do  you  hear  anything  ?"  said  a  great  noble,  who  wanted  some- 
thing in  the  general  scramble,  but  what  he  knew  not;  only  he 
had  a  vague  feeling  he  ought  to  have  something,  having  made  such 
great  sacrifices. 

"  There  is  a  report  that  Clifford  is  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control,"  said  Mr.  Earwig,  whose  whole  soul  was  in  this  subal- 
tern arrangement,  of  which  the  Minister  of  course  had  not  even 
thought ;  "  but  I  cannot  trace  it  to  any  authority.*' 

"  I  wonder  who  will  be  their  Master  of  the  Horse,"  said  the 
great  noble,  loving  gossip  though  he  despised  the  gossiper. 

"  Clifford  has  done  nothing  for  the  party,"  said  Mr.  Earwig. 

"  I  dare  say  Rambrooke  will  have  the  Buckhounds,"  said  the  great 
noble,  musingly. 

"Your  Lordship  has  not  heard  Clifford's  name  mentioned?" 
continued  Mr.  Earwig. 

"  I  should  think  they  had  not  come  to  that  sort  of  thing,"  said 
the  great  noble,  with  ill-disguised  contempt.  **  The  first  thing 
after  the  Cabinet  is  formed  is  the  Household :  the  things  you  talk 
of  are  done  last;"  and  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  met  the 
imperturbable  countenance  and  clear  sarcastic  eye  of  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  You  have  not  heard  anything?"  asked  the  great  noble  of  his 
brother  patrician. 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal  since  I  have  been  in  this  room ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  all  untrue." 

"  There  is  a  report  that  Rambrooke  is  to  have  the  Buckhounds; 
but  I  cannot  trace  it  to  any  authority." 

«  Pooh ! "  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  1  don't  see  that  Rambrooke  should  have  the  Buckhounds  any 
more  than  anybody  else.     What  sacrifice  has  he  made  ?  " 

**  Past  sacrifices  are  nothing,"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  "  Present 
sacrifices  are  the  thing  we  want : — ^men  who  will  sacrifice  their 
principles^  and  join  us." 
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*<  You  haye  not  heard  Rambrooke's  name  mentioned?'' 

"  When  a  Minister  has  no  Cabinet,  and  onlj  one  hundred  and 
forty  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  something  else 
to  think  of  than  phtces  at  Court,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  as  he  ^owly 
tamed  away  to  ask  Lucian  Gay  whether  it  were  true  that  Jenn/ 
Colon  was  coming  over.  ' 

Shortly  after  this,  Henry  Sydney's  father,  who  dined  with  Mr. 
Ormsby,  drew  Lord  Eskdale  into  a  window,  and  said  in  an  under 
tone, — 

*'  So  there  is  to  be  a  kind  of  programme :  something  is  to  be 
written." 

^  Well,  we  want  a  cue,"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  *  I  heard  of  this 
last  night :  Bigby  has  written  something." 

The  Duke  shook  his  head. 

**  No ;  Peel  means  to  do  it  himself." 

But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Ormsby  begged  his  Qrace  to  lead  them 
to  dinner. 

**  Something  is  to  be  written."  It  is  curious  to  recall  the  yagne 
terms  in  which  the  first  projection  of  documents,  that  are  to  exer- 
cise a  yast  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs  or  the  minds  of  na- 
tions, is  often  mentioned.  This  ^  something  to  be  written"  was 
written ;  and  speedily ;  and  has  oyer  since  been  talked  of. 

We  belieye  we  may  yenture  to  assume  that  at  no  period  during 
the  movements  of  1834-6  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  eyer  belieye  in  the 
success  of  his  administration.  Its  mere  failure  could  occasion 
him  little  dissatisfaction ;  he  was  compensated  for  it  by  the  noble 
opportunity  afforded  to  him  for  the  display  of  those  great  qualities, 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  the  swaddling-clothes  of  a  rou- 
tine prosperity  had  long  repressed,  but  of  which  his  opposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill  had  gi?en  to  the  nation  a  significant  intima- 
tion. The  brief  administration  elevated  him  in  public  opinion, 
and  even  in  the  eye  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  much 
longer  term  of  power  would  not  have  contributed  more  to  his 
fame. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  premature  effort  of  Ids  party  on  his 
future  position  as  a  Minister  was,  however,  far  from  being  so 
satisfactory.  At  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  political  fortunes,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked  forward,  perhaps  through 
the  rista  of  many  years,  to  a  period  when  the  nationsd  mind,  ar- 
rived by  reflection  and  experience  at  certain  conclusions,  would 
seek  in  him  a  powerful  expositor  of  its  convictions.  His  time  of 
life  permitted  him  to  be  tranquil  in  adversity,  and  to  profit  by  its 
salutary  uses.  He  would  then  have  acceded  to  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Creed,  instead  of  being  the  leader  of  a  Confederacy, 
and  he  would  have  been  supported  by  earnest  and  enduring  enthu- 
siasm, instead  of  by  that  churlish  sufferance  which  is  the  result  of 
a  supposed  balance  of  advantages  in  his  favour.  This  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  tactics  of  those  short-sighted  intriguers,  who  per- 
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sisted  in  looking  npon  a  rerolution  as  a  mere  party  struggle ;  and 
would  not  permit  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  work  ihrough  the 
ineyitable  phases  that  awaited  it.  In  1834,  England,  though 
frightened  at  the  reality  of  Reform,  still  adhered  to  its  phrases ;  it 
was  inclined,  as  practical  England,  to  maintain  existing  institu- 
tions ;  hut,  as  theoretical  England,  it  was  suspicious  that  they  were 
indefensible. 

No  one  had  arisen  either  in  Parliament,  the  Uniyersities,  or 
the  Press,  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  the  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples ;  and  not  to  mistake,  in  their  reformations,  the  corruption 
of  practice  for  fundamental  ideas.  It  was  this  perplexed,  ill- 
informed,  jaded,  shaUow  generation,  repeating  cries  which  they 
did  not  comprehend,  and  wearied  with  the  endless  ebullitions  of 
their  own  barren  conceit,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to 
govern.  It  was  from  such  materials,  ample  in  quantity,  but  in  all 
spiritual  qualities  most  deficient;  with  great  numbers,  largely 
acred,  consoled  up  to  their  chins,  but  without  knowledge,  genius, 
thought,  truth,  or  faith,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  form  a  "  great 
Conservative  party  on  a  comprehensive  basis."  That  he  did  this 
like  a  dexterous  politician,  who  can  deny  ?  Whether  he  realised 
those  prescient  views  of  a  great  statesman  in  which  he  had 
doubtless  indulged,  and  in  which,  though  stiU  clogged  by  the 
leadership  of  1834,  he  may  yet  find  fame  for  himself  and  salvation 
for  his  country,  is  altogether  another  question.  His  difficult 
attempt  was  expressed  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  which 
now  ranks  among  state  papers.  We  shall  attempt  briefly  to  con- 
sider it  with  the  impartiality  of  the  future.  ' 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Tamwobth  Manifesto  of  1834  was  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  party  without  principles ;  its  basis  therefore  was  necessa- 
rily Latitudinarianism;  and  its  inevitable  consequence  has  been 
Political  Infidelity. 

At  an  epoch  of  political  perplexity  and  social  alarm,  the  con- 
federation was  convenient,  and  was  calculated  by  aggregation  to 
encourage  the  timid  and  confused.  But  when  the  perturbation 
was  a  Mttle  subsided,  and  men  began  to  inquire  why  they  were 
banded  together,  the  difficulty  of  defining  their  purpose  proved 
that  the  league,  however  respectable,  was  not  a  party.  The 
leaders  indeed  might  profit  by  their  eminent  position  to  obtain 
power  for  their  individual  gratification,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  their  followers  that  which,  after  all,  must  be  the  great 
recompense  of  a  political  party,  the  putting  in  practice  of  their 
opinions;  for  they  had  none. 

There  was  indeed  a  considerable  shoutiog  about  what  they 
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called  Oonservatiye  principles;  but  the  awkward  question  natu- 
rally arose,  what  will  you  conserve  ?  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  provided  they  are  not  exercised ;  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  provided  it  is  not  asserted;  the  Ecclesiastical 
estate,  provided  it  is  regulated  by  a  commission  cf  laymen.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  that  is  established,  as  long  as  it  is  a  phrase  and 
not  a  fact. 

In  the  meantime,  while  forms  and  phrases  are  religiously  che- 
rished in  order  to  make  the  semblance  of  a  creed,  the  rule  c( 
practice  is  to  bend  to  the  passion  or  combination  of  the  hour. 
Conservatism  assumes  in  theory  that  everything  established  should 
be  maintained;  but  adopts  in  practice  that  everything  that  is 
established  is  indefensible.  To  reconcile  this  theory  and  this 
practice,  they  produce  what  they  call  "the  best  bargain;"  some 
arrangement  which  has  no  principle  and  no  purpose;  except  to 
obtain  a  temporary  lull  of  agitation,  until  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
servatives, without  a  guide  and  without  an  aim,  distracted,  tempted, 
and  bewildered,  is  prepared  for  another  arrangement,  equally 
statesmanlike  with  the  preceding  one. 

Conservatism  was  ^n  attempt  to  carry  on  affairs  by  substituting 
the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  government ;  and  to  maintain  this  negative  system  by 
the  mere  influence  of  property,  reputable  private  conduct,  and  what 
are  called  good  connections.  Conservatism  discards  Prescrip- 
tion, shrinks  from  Principle,  disavows  Progress ;  having  rejected 
all  respect  for  Antiquity,  it  offers  no  redress  for  the  Present,  and 
makes  no  preparation  for  the  Future.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a 
time,  imder  favourable  circumstances,  such  a  confederation  might 
succeed ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  those 
critical  conjunctures  that  will  periodically  occur  in  all  states,  and 
which  such  an  unimpassioned  system  is  even  calculated  ultimately 
fco  create,  all  power  of  resistance  will  be  wanting:  the  barren 
curse  of  political  infidelity  will  paralyse  all  action;  and  the 
Conservative  Constitution  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  Caput 
Mortuum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

In  the  meantime,  after  dinner.  Tadpole  and  Taper,  who  were 
among  the  guests  of  Mr.  Ormsby,  withdrew  to  a  distant  sofa,  out 
of  earshot,  and  indulged  in  confidential  talk. 

"Such  a  strength  in  debate  was  never  before  found  on  a 
Treasury  bendi,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole;'  "the  other  side  wiU  be 
dumbfounded.*' 

"  And  what  do  you  put  our  numbers  at  now  ?''  inquired  Mr. 
Taper. 
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"Would  you  take  fifty-five  for  our  majority?"  rejoined  Mr. 
Tadpole. 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  tail  they  hare,  as  the  excuse  their  junc- 
tion will  be  for  the  moderate,  sensible  men  to  come  over,"  said 
Taper.  "  Our  friend  Sir  Everard  for  example,  it  would  settle  him." 
"  He  is  a  solemn  impostor,"  rejoined  Mr.  Tadpole ;  "  but  he  is 
a  baronet  and  a  county  member,  and  very  much  looked  up  to  by 
the  Wesleyans.  The  other  men,  I  know,  have  refused  him  a 
peerage." 

"  Ajad  we  might  hold  out  judicious  hopes,"  said  Taper. 
"  No  one  can  do  that  better  than  you,"  said  Tadpole.     **  I  am 
apt  to  say  too  much  about  those  things." 

"  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  open  my  mouth  on  such  subjects," 
said  Taper.  "  A  nod  or  a  wink  will  speak  volumes.  An  affec- 
tionate pressure  of  the  hand  will  sometimes  do  a  great  deal ;  and 
I  have  promised  many  a  peerage  without  committing  myself,  by 
an  ingenious  habit  of  deference  which  cannot  be  mistaken  by  the 
future  noble." 

"  I  wonder  what  they  will  do  with  Rigby,"  said  Tadpole. 
"  He  wants  a  good  deal,"  said  Taper. 

"I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Taper;  the  time  is  gone  by  when  a 
Marquess  of  Monmouth  was  Letter  A,  No.  1." 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  Tadpole.  A  wise  man  would  do  well  now  to 
look  to  the  great  middle  class,  as  I  said  the  other  day  to  the 
electors  of  Shabbyton." 

"  I  had  sooner  be  supported  by  the  Wesleyans,"  said  Mr.  Tad- 
pole, "  than  by  all  the  marquesses  in  the  peerage." 

"  At  the  same  time,"  said  Mr.  Taper,  "  Rigby  is  a  considerable 

man.     If  we  want  a  slashing  article " 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  "  He  is  quite  gone  by.  He  takes 
three  months  for  his  slashing  articles.  Give  me  a  man  who  can 
write  a  leader.    Rigby  can't  write  a  leader." 

"Very  few  can;"  said  Mr.  Taper.  "However,  I  don't  think 
much  of  the  press.     Its  power  is  gone  by.     They  overdid  it." 

"There  is' Tom  Chudleigh,"  said  Tadpole.  "What  is  he  to 
have?" 

"  Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  Taper^  "  I  hate  him.  A  coxcomb  I 
cracking  his  jokes  and  laughing  at  us." 

"  He  has  done  a  good  deal  for  the  party,  though,"  said  Tadpole. 
"  That,  to  be  sure,  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  throwing  him 
over,  as  he  is  too  far  conmiitted  to  venture  to  oppose  us.  But  I 
am  afraid  from  something  that  dropped  to-day,  that  Sir  Robert 
thinks  he  has  claims." 

"  We  must  stop  them,"  said  Taper,  growing  pale.  "  Fellows 
like  Chudleigh,  when  they  once  get  in,  are  always  in  one's  way. 
I  have  no  objection  to  young  noblemen  being  put  forward,  for  they 
are  preferred  so  rapidly,  and  then  their  fathers  die,  that  in  the 
long  run  they  do  not  practically  interfere  with  us." 
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''Well,  his  name  wsis  mentioned,"  said  Tadpole.  ''There  is  no 
concealing  that." 

'<  I  will  speak  to  Earwig,"  said  Taper.  "  He  shall  jost  drop 
into  Sir  Robert's  ear  bj  chance,  that  Chudleigh  used  to  quiz  him 
in  the  smoking-room.  Those  little  bits  of  information  do  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

"  Well,  I  leare  him  to  you,"  said  Tadpole.  "  I  am  heartily  with 
you  in  keeping  out  all  fellows  like  Chudleigh.  They  are  Tery 
well  for  opposition;  but  in  office  we  don't  want  wits." 

"And  wiien  shaJl  we  have  the  answer  from  Knowsley?"  in- 
quired Taper.     **  You  anticipate  no  possible  difficulty?" 

"I  tell  you  it  is  *  carte  blanche,'"  replied  Tadpole.  Tour 
places  in  the  Cabinet.  Two  secretaiyships  at  the  least.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  any  gentiemen  of  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Taj)er, 
who  refuses  Secretaryships  of  State  so  easily,  that  you  can  for  an 
instant  doubt  of  the  present  arrangement?" 

"  I  know  none  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Taper,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  The  thing  is  done,"  said  Mr.  Tadpole. 

**  And  now  for  our  cry,"  said  Mr.  Taper. 

"  It  is  not  a  Cabinet  for  a  good  x;ry,"  said  Tadpole ;  "but  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  Cabinet  that  wiU  sow  dissension  in  the 
opposite  ranks,  and  prevent  them  having  a  good  cry." 

"  Ancient  institutions  and  modem  improvements,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Tadpole?" 

"Ameliorations  is  the  better  word;  ameliorations.  Nobody 
knows  exactly  what  it  means." 

"We  go  strong  on  the  Church?"  said  Mr.  Taper. 

"  And  no  repeal  on  the  Malt  Tax ;  you  were  right.  Taper.  It 
can't  be  Hatened  to  for  a  moment." 

"  Something  might  be  done  with  prerogative,"  said  "Mr.  Taper; 
"  the  King's  constitutional  choice." 

"  Not  too  much,"  replied  Mr.  Tadpole.  "  It  is  a  raw  time  yet 
for  prerogative." 

"  Ah !  Tadpole,"  said  Mr.  Taper,  getting  a  littie  maudlin ;  "  I 
often  think,  if  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  you  and  I  should 
be  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury ! " 

"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  into 
Parliament,  work  well  together,  and  keep  other  men  down." 

"  We  will  do  our  best,"  said  Taper.  "  A  dissolution  you  hold 
inevitable?" 

"  How  are  you  and  I  to  get  into  Parliament  if  there  be  not  one  ? 
We  must  make  it  inevitable.  I  teU  you  what.  Taper,  the  lists 
must  prove  a  dissolution  inevitable.  You  understand  me  ?  If  the 
present  Parliament  goes  on,  where  shall  we  be  ?  We  shall  have 
new  men  cropping  up  every  session." 

"  True,  terribly  true,"  said  Mr.  Taper.  "  That  we  should  ever 
live  to  see  a  Tory  goyemment' again !  We  have  reason  to  be  very 
thankful." 
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**  Hush ! "  said  Mr.  Tadpole.  "  The  time  has  gone  by  for  Tory 
gOYemments ;  what  the  country  requires  is  a  sound  Conseryatire 
government." 

"A  sound  Conseryative  government,"  said  Taper^  musLnglj. 
^I  understand:  Tory  men  and  Whig  measures/' 


*  CHAPTER  Vn. 

Amid  the  contentions  of  party,  the  fierce  stmggies  of  ambition, 
and  the  intricacies  of  political  intrigue,  let  us  not  forget  our  Eton 
friends.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  failure  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  government  in  1832,  to  the  failure 

rof  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  carry  on  a  government  in  1835,  the  boys 
had  entered,  and  advanced  in  youth.  The  ties  of  friendship  which 
then  united  several  of  them  had  only  been  confirmed  by  con- 
tinued companionship.  Coningsby  and  Henry  Sydney,  and  Buck- 
hurst  and  Vere,  were  still  bound  together  by  entire  sympathy,  and 
by  the  affection  of  which  sympathy  is  the  only  sure  spring.  But 
their  intimacies  had  been  increased  by  another  familiar  friend. 
There  had  risen  up  between  Coningsby  and  Millbank  mutual  sen- 
timents of  deep,  and  even  ardent,  regard.  Acquaintance  had 
developed  the  superior  qualities  of  Millbank.  His  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  mind,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  stern  independence, 
and  yet  the  engaging  union  of  extreme  tenderness  of  heart  with 
all  this  strength  of  character,  had  won  the  goodwill,  and  often 
excited  the  admiration,  of  Coningsby.  Our  hero,  too,  was  gra- 
tified by  the  affectionate  deference  that  was  often  shown  to  him  by 
one  who  condescended  to  no  other  individual ;  he  was  proud  of 
having  saved  the  life  of  a  member  of  their  community  whom 
masters  and  boys  aUke  considered ;  and  he  ended  by  loving  the 
being  on  whom  he  had  conferred  a  great  obligation. 

The  friends  of  Coningsby,  the  sweet-tempered  and  intelligent 
Henry  Sydney,  the  fiery  and  generous  Buckhurst,  and  the  calm 
and  sagacious  Vere,  had  ever  been  favourably  inclined  to  Mill- 
bank,  and  had  they  not  been,  the  example  of  Coningsby  would 
soon  have  influenced  them.  He  had  obtained  over  his  intimates 
the  ascendant  power,  which  is  the  destiny  of  genius.  Nor  was 
the  submission  of  such  spirits  to  be  held  cheap.  Although  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  colour  of  their  minds  from  him,  they 
were  in  intellect  and  attainments,  in  personal  accomplishments  and 
general  character,  the  leaders  of  the  school ;  an  authority  not  to 
be  won  from  five  hundred  high-spirited  boys  without  the  posses- 
sion of  great  virtues  and  great  talents. 

As  for  the  dominion  of  Coningsby  himself,  it  was  not  limited  to 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends.  He  had  become  the  hero  of 
Eton ;  the  being  of  whose  existence  everybody  was  proud,  and  in 
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whose  career  erery  boy  took  an  interest.     They  talked  of  him, 
they  quoted  him,  they  imitated  him.     Fame  and  power  are  the 
objects  of  all  men.     Even  their  partial  fruition  is  gained  by  rery 
few ;  and  that  too  at  the  expense  of  social  pleasure,  health,  con-       I 
science,  life.     Tet  what  power  of  manhood  in  passionate  intense- 
ness,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  subject  and  the  yotary,  can 
rival  that  which  is  exercised  by  the  idolised  chieftain  of  a  great 
public  school?    What  fame  of  after  days  equals  the  rapture  of 
celebrity,  that  thrills  the  youthful  poet,  as  in  tones  of  rare  emo- 
tion he  recites  his  triumphant  yerses  amid  the  devoted  plaudits  of 
the  flower  of  England  ?    That's  fame,  that's  power ;  real,  unques- 
tioned, undoubted,  catholic.     Alas!  the  schoolboy  when  he  be-  i 
comes  a  man,  finds  that  power,  even  fame,  like  everything  else,  is  I 
an  affair  of  party. 

Coningsby  liked  yery  much  to  talk  politics  with  Millbank.  He 
heard  things  from  Millbank  which  were  new  to  him.  Himself,  as 
he  supposed,  a  high  Tory,  which  he  was  according  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Rigbys,  he  was  also  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  here- 
ditary tenets  of  his  Whig  friend.  Lord  Vere.  Politics  had  as 
yet  appeared  to  him  a  struggle  whether  the  country  was  to  be 
governed  by  Whig  nobles  or  Tory  nobles ;  and  he  thought  it  very 
unfortunate  that  he  should  probably  have  to  enter  life  with  his 
friends  out  of  power,  and  his  family  boroughs  destroyed.  But  ij^ 
conversing  with  Millbank,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  of  influential! 
classes  in  the  country,  who  were  not  noble,  and  were  yet  deter- 
mined to  acquire  power.  And  although  Millbank's  views,  which 
were  of  course  merely  caught  up  from  his  father,  without  the 
intervention  of  his  own  intelligence,  were  doubtless  crude  enough, 
and  were  often  very  acutely  canvassed  and  satisfactorily  demo- 
lished by  the  clever  prejudices  of  another  school,  which  Coningsby 
liad  at  command,  still  they  were,  unconsciously  to  the  recipient, 
materials  for  thought,  and  insensibly  provoked  in  his  mind  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  political  questions,  for  which  he  had  a  pre- 
disposition. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  generally  among  the  upper  boys 
there  might  be  observed  at  this  time,  at  Eton,  a  reigning  incli- 
nation for  political  discussion.  The  school  truly  had  at  au  times 
been  proud  of  its  statesmen  and  its  parliamentary  heroes,  but  this 
was  merely  a  superficial  feeling  in  comparison  with  the  sentiment 
which  now  first  became  prevalent.  Tlie  great  public  questions 
that  were  the  consequence  of  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  also  agitated  their  young  hearts.  And  especially  the 
controversies  that  were  now  tug  respecting  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  wonderfully  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  excited  intelligence.  They  read  their  newspapers 
with  a  keen  relish,  canvassed  debates,  and  criticised  speeches ;  and 
altiiongh  in  their  debating  society,  which  had  been  instituted  more 
than  A  quarter  of  a  century,  discussion  on  topics  of  the  day  was 
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prohibited,  still  by  fixing  on  periods  of  oiir  history  when  affairs 
were  analogous  to  the  present,  many  a  youthful  orator  contrived 
very  effectively  to  reply  to  Lord  John,  or  to  refute  the  fallacies  of 
his  rival. 

As  the  jiolitical  opinionsLPredominant  in  the  school  Were  what  in 
ordinary  parlance'  are  styledTory,  and  indeed  were  far  better 
entitled  to  that  glorious  epithet  than  the  flimsy  shifts  which  their 
fathers  were  professing  in  Parliament   and  the  country;    the 
formation  and  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  government  had  been 
watched  by  Etonians  with  great  interest,  and  even  excitement. 
The  memorable  efforts  which  the  Minister  himself  made,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  silent  votes  of  his  numerous  adherents,  and 
contending  alone  against  the  multiplied  assaults  of  his  able  and 
determined  foes,  with  a  spirit  equal  to  the  great  occasion,  and  with 
resources  of  parliamentary  contest  which  seemed  to  increase  with 
every  exigency;  these  great  and  unsupported  struggles  alone 
were  calculated  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  youthful  and  generous 
spirits.     The  assault  on  the  revenues  of  the  Church;  the  sub- 
sequent crusade  against  the  House  of  Lords;   the  display  of 
intellect  and  courage  exhibited  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  that  assem- 
bly, when  all  seemed  cowed  and  faint-hearted;   all  these  were 
incidents  or  personal  traits  apt  to  stir  the  passions,  and  create  in 
breasts  not  yet  schooled  to  repress  emotion,  a  sentiment  even  of 
enthusiasm.     It  is  the  personal  that  interests  mankind,  that  fires 
their  imagination,  and  wins  their  hearts.     A  cause  is  a  great 
abstraction,  and  fit  only  for  students ;  embodied  in  a  party,  it  stirs 
men  to  action ;  but  place  at  the  head  of  that  party  a  leader  who 
can  inspire  enthusiasm,  he  commands  the  world.     Divine  faculty! 
Bare  and  incomparable  privilege!    A  parliamentary  leader  who 
possesses  it,  doubles  his  majority ;  and  he  who  has  it  not,  may 
shroud  himself  in  artificial  reserve,  and  study  with  undignified 
arrogance  an  awkward  haughtiness,  but  he  will  nevertheless  be 
as  far  from  controlling  the  spirit  as  from  captivating  the  hearts 
of  liis  sullen  followers. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  very  general  feeling  at  Eton,  in 
1836,  in  favour  of  "  Conservative  principles,"  which  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  confused  and  mingled  sympathy  with  some 
great  political  truths,  which  were  at  the  bottom  of  every  boy's 
heart,  but  nowhere  else ;  and  with  the  personal  achievements  and 
distinction  of  the  chieftains  of  the  party ; — when  all  this  hubbub 
had  subsided,  and  retrospection,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  had  exer- 
cised its  moralising  influence  over  the  more  thoughtful  part  of  the 
nation,  inquiries,  at  first  very  faint  and  unpretending,  and  confined 
indeed  for  a  long  period  to  very  limited,  though  inquisitive, 
circles,  began  gently  to  circulate — ^what  Conservative  principles 
were. 

These  inquiries,  urged  indeed  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  scepti- 
cism, early  reached  Eton.    They  came,  no  doiibt,  from  the  Uni- 
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TCTsities.  They  were  ot  a  character,  however,  far  too  subtile  and 
refined  to  exercise  any  immediate  influence  over  the  minds  of 
youth.  To  pursue  them  required  much  prerious  knowledge  and 
habitual  thoug^ht.  They  were  not  yet  puolicly  prosecuted  by  any 
school  of  politicians,  or  any  section  of  the  publicpress.  They  had 
not  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.  They  were  whispered  in  con- 
versation by  a  few.  A  tutor  would  speak  of  them  in  an  esoteric 
vein  to  a  favourite  pupil,  in  whose  abilities  he  had  confidence,  and 
whose  future  position  in  life  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
influencing  opinion.  Among  others,  they  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
Goningsby.  They  were  addressed  to  a  mind  which  was  prepared 
for  such  researches. 

There  is  a  Library  at  Eton  formed  by  the  boys  and  governed  by 
the  boys ;  one  of  those  free  institutions  which  are  the  just  pride  of 
that  noble  school,  which  shows  the  capacity  of  the  boys  for  self- 
government,  and  which  has  sprung  from  the  large  f^eedom  that 
has  been  wisely  conceded  them,  the  prudence  of  which  confidence 
has  been  proved  by  their  rarely  abusing  it.  This  Library  has  been 
formed  by  subscriptions  of  the  present  and  still  more  by  the  gifts 
of  old  Etonians.  Among  the  honoured  names  of  these  donors 
may  be  remarked  those  of  the  Grenvilles  and  Lord  Wellesley ; 
nor  should  we  forget  George  IV.,  who  enriched  the  collection  with 
a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Delphin  Classics.  The  Listitution  is 
governed  by  six  directors,  the  three  first  Collegers  and  the  three 
first  Oppidans  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  subscribers  are  limited 
to  the  one  hundred  senior  members  of  the  school. 

It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  collection  is  not  so  extensive 
as  it  is  interesting  and  ^choice.  Perhaps  its  existence  is  not  so 
generally  known  as*  it  deserves  to  be.  One  would  think  that  every 
Eton  man  would  be  as  proud  of  his  name  being  registered  as  a 
donor  in  the  Catalogue  of  this  Library,  as  a  Venetian  of  his  name 
being  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book.  Indeed  an  old  Etonian,  who 
still  remembers  with  tenderness  the  sacred  scene  of  youth,  could 
scarcely  do  better  than  buDd  a  Gothic  apartment  for  the  reception 
of  the  collection.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Provost  and  fel- 
lows would  be  gratified, in  granting  a  piece  of  ground  for  the 
purpose. 

Great  were  the  obligations  of  Coningsby  to  this  Eton  Library. 
It  introduced  him  to  that  historic  lore,  that  accumulation  of  facts 
and  incidents  illustrative  of  political  conduct,  for  which  he  had  im- 
bibed an  early  relish.  His  study  was  especially  directed  to  the 
annals  of  his  own  country,  in  which  youth,  and  not  youth  alone,  is 
frequently  so  deficient.  This  collection  could  afford  him  Clarendon 
and  Burnet,  and  the  authentic  volumes  of  Coxe :  these  were  rich 
materiaJs  for  one  anxious  to  be  versed  in  the  great  parliamentary 
story  of  his  country.  During  the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  Eton,  when 
be  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  Coningsby  led  a  more  retired 
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life  than  previously;  he  read  much,  and  pondered  with  all  the 
pride  of  acquisition  oyer  his  increasing  knowledge. 

And  now  the  hour  has  come  when  this  youth  is  to  be  launched 
into  a  world  more  vast  than  that  in  which  he  has  hitherto  so- 
journed, yet  for  which  this  microcosm  has  been  no  ill  preparation. 
He  will  oecome  more  wise ;  will  he  remain  as  generous  ?  His 
ambition  may  be  as  great ;  will  it  be  as  noble  ?  What,  indeed,  is 
to  be  the  future  of  this  existence  that  is  now  to  be  sent  forth  into 
the  great  aggregate  of  entities  ?  Is  it  an  ordinary  organization 
that  will  jostle  among  the  crowd,  and  be  jostled  ?  Is  it  a  finer 
temperament,  susceptible  of  receiving  the  impressions  and  imbib- 
ing the  inspirations  of  superior  yet  sympathising  spirits  ?  Or  is 
it  a  primordial  and  creative  mind ;  one  that  will  say  to  his  fellows, 
^Behold,  God  has  given  me  thought ;  I  have  discovered  truth,  and 
you  shall  bejieve  ?" 

The  night  before  Coningsby  left  Eton,  alone  in  his  room,  before 
he  retired  to  rest,  he  opened  the  lattice  and  looked  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  landscape  oefore  him ;  the  stately  keep  of  Windsor, 
t4^  the  bowery  meads  of  Eton,  soft  in  the  summer  moon  and  still  in 
the  summer  night.  He  gazed  upon  them ;  his  countenance  had 
none  of  the  exultation,  that  under  such  circumstances  might  have 
distinguished  a  more  careless  glance,  eager  for  fancied  emancipa- 
tion and  passionate  for  a  novel  existence.  Its  expression  was 
serious,  even  sad;  and  he  covered  his  brow  with  his  hand. 

EZn)  OF  BOOK  n. 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  few  things  more  full  of  delight  and  splendour,  than 
to  travel  during  the  heat  of  a  refulgent  summer  in  the  green  dis- 
trict of  some  ancient  forest 

In  one  of  our  midland  counties  there  is  a  region  of  this  charac- 
ter, to  which,  during  a  season  of  peculiar  lustre,  we  would  intro- 
duce the  reader.  ^ 

It  was  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  vast  sylvan  tracts  wherein 
Norman  kings  once  hunted,  and  Saxon  outlaws  plundered ;  and 
although  the  plough  had  for  centuries  successfully  invaded  brake 
and  bower,  the  relics  retained  all  their  original  character  of  wild- 
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ness  and  seclasion.  Sometimes  the  ^een  earth  waf>  dhicklr 
studded  with  groves  of  huge  anil  vigorous  oaks,  inter?'^ted  with 
those  smooth  and  sunny  glades,  that  seem  as  if  they  must  be 
cut  for  dames  and  knights  to  saunter  on.  Then  again  the  un- 
dulating ground  spread  on  all  sides,  far  as  the  eye  could  range, 
covered  with  copse  and  fern  of  immense  growth.  Anon  you  found 
yourself  in  a  turfy  wilderness,  girt  in  apparently  by  dark  woods. 
And  when  you  had  wound  your  way  a  little  through  this  gloomy 
belt,  the  landscape,  still  strictly  sylvan,  would  beautifully  expand 
with  every  combination  and  variety  of  woodland;  while  in  its 
centre,  the  wild-fowl  covered  the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  the  deer 
basked  on  the  knolls  that  abounded  on  its  banks. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
that  a  traveller  on  foot,  touched,  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark 
wood,  by  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  threw  himself  under  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree,  and  stretched  his  limbs  on  the  turf  for 
enjoyment  rather  than  repose.  The  sky  was  deep-coloured  and 
without  a  cloud,  save  here  and  there  a  minute,  sultry,  burnished 
vapour,  almost  as  glossy  as  the  heavens.  Everything  was  still  as  it 
was  bright ;  all  seemed  brooding  and  basking ;  the  bee  upon  its 
wing  was  the  only  stirring  sight,  and  its  song  the  only  sound. 

The  traveller  fell  into  a  reverie.  He  was  young,  and  there- 
fore his  musings  were  of  the  future.  He  had  felt  the  pride  of 
learning,  so  ennobling  to  youth;  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
stirring  impulses  of  a  high  ambition,  though  the  world  to  him 
was  as  yet  only  a  world  of  books,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
schemes  of  statesmen  and  the  passions  of  the  people,  were  to  be 
found  in  their  annals.  Often  had  his  fitful  fancy  dwelt  with  fiisci- 
nation  on  visions  of  personal  distinction,  of  future  celebrity, 
perhaps  even  of  enduring  fame.  But  his  dreams  were  of  another 
colour  now.  The  surrounding  scene,  so  fair,  so  still,  and  sweet 
— so  abstracted  from  all  the  tumult  of  the  world,  its  strife,  its 
passions,  and  its  cares — had  fallen  on  his  heart  with  its  soft  and 
subduing  spirit — had  fallen  on  a  heart  still  pure  and  innocent 
— ^tbe  heart  of  one  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  high  resolves 
and  daring  thoughts,  was  blessed  with  that  tenderness  of  soul 
which  is  sometimes  linked  with  an  ardent  imagination  and  a  strong 
will.  The  traveller  -was  an  orphan — ^more  than  that,  a  solitary 
orphan.  The  sweet  sedulousness  of  a  mother's  love,  a  sister's 
mystical  affection,  had  not  cultivated  his  early  susceptibility.  No 
Bidt  pathos  of  expression  had  appealed  to  his  childish  ear.  He 
was  ^Igiie,  among  strangers  calmly  and  coldly  kind.  It  must 
indeed  have  been  a  truly  gentle  disposition  that  could  have  with- 
stood such  hard  neglect.  AH  that  he  knew  of  the  power  of  the 
softer  passions  might  be  found  in  the  fanciful  and  romantic  annals 
of  schoolboy  friendship. 

And  those  friends  too,  so  fond,  so  sympathi^ng,  so  devoted, 
where  were  they  now  ?    Already  they  were  dispersed ;  the  first 
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great  separation  of  life  had  been  experienced ;  the  former  school- 
bgyhad  planted  his  foot  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  True, 
many  of  them  might  meet  again ;  many  of  them  the  University 
must  again  unite,  but  nerer  with  the  same  feelings.  The  space  of 
time,  passed  in  the  world  before  they  again  met,  would  be  an 
age  of  sensation,  passion,  exiperience  to  all  of  them.  They 
would  meet  again  with  altered  mien,  with  different  manners,  dif- 
ferent voices.  Their  eyes  would  not  shine  with  the  same  light ; 
they  would  not  speak  the  same  words.  The  favourite  phrases  of 
their  intimacy,  the  mystic  sounds  that  spoke  only  to  their  initiated 
ear,  they  would  be  ashamed  to  use"  them.  Yes,  they  might 
meet  again,  but  the  gushing  and  secret  tenderness  was  gone  for 
eveV! 

Nor  could  our  pensive  youth  conceal  it  from  himself  that  it 
was  affection,  and  mainly  affection,  that  had  bound  him  to  these 
dear  companions.  They  could  not  be  to  him  what  he  had  been  to 
them.  His  had  been  the  inspiring  mind  that  had  guided  their 
opinions,  formed  their  tastes,  directed  the  bent  and  tenor  of 
their  lives  and  thoughts.  Often,  indeed,  had  he  needed,  some- 
times he  had  even  sighed  for,  the  companionship  of  an  equal  or 
superior  mind— one  who,  by  the  comprehension  of  his  thought, 
)|  and  the  richness  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  advantage  of  his  ex- 
'  perience,  might  strengthen  and  illuminate  and  guide  his  obscure 
or  hesitating  or  unpractised  intelligence.  He  had  scarcely  been 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  he  deeply  regretted  it ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  who  was  not  content  with  excelling  in  his  own  circle, 
if  he  thought  there  was  one  superior  to  it.  Absolute,  not  relative 
distinction,  was  \n3  noble  aim. 

Alone,  in,  a  lonely  scene,  he  doubly  felt  the  solitude  of  his  life 
and  mind.  His  heart  and  his  intellect  seemed  both  to  need  a  com- 
panion. Books,  and  action,  and  deep  thought,  might  in  time 
supply  the  want  of  that  intellectual  guide ;  but  for  the  heart,  where 
was  he  to  find  solace  ? 

Ah !  if  she  would  but  come  forth  from  that  shining  lake  like 
a  beautiiul  Ondine!  Ah,  if  she  would  but  step  out  from  the 
green  shade  of  that  secret  grove  like  a  Dryad  of  s^^lvan  Greece ! 
O  mystery  of  mysteries,  when  the  youth  dreams  his  first  dream 
over  some  imaginary  heroine ! 

Suddenly  the  brooding  wild-fowl  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
soared  in  the  air,  and,  uttering  mournful  shrieks,  whirled  in  agitated 
tumult.  The  deer  started  from  their  knolls,  no  longer  sunny, 
stared  around,  and  rushed  into  the  woods.  Coningsby  raised  Ms 
eyes  from  the  turf  on  which  they  had  been  long  fixed  in  abstraction, 
and  he  observed  that  the  azure  sky  had  vanished,  a  thin  white  film 
had  suddenly  spread  itself  over  the  heavens,  and  the  wind  moaned 
with  a  sad  and  fitful  gust. 

He  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
opposite  wood  the  forest  was  intersected  by  a  public  road,  and  that 
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able  clearness ;  and  his  manner,  though  easy,  was  touched  with 
a  degree  of  dignity  that  was  engaging. 

«  The  inn  is  a  common  home,"  replied  Coningsby,  returning  his 
salute. 

"And  free  from  cares,"  added  the  stranger.  Then,  looking 
through  the  window,  he  said,  "  A  strange  storm  this.  I  was 
sauntering  in  the  sunshine,  when  suddenly  I  found  I  had  to  gallop 
for  my  life.  'Tis  more  like  a  white  squall  in  the  Mediterranean 
than  anything  else." 

"  I  never  was  in  the  Mediterranean,"  said  Coningsby.  "  There 
is  nothing  I  should  like  so  much  as  to  travel." 

"  You  are  travelling,"  rejoined  his  companion.  "  Every  moment 
is  travel,  if  understood." 

"  Ah !  but  the  Mediterranean ! "  exclaimed  Coningsby.  "  What 
would  1  not  give  to  see  Athens  1 " 

"I  have  seen  it,"  said  the  stranger,  slightly  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "  and  more  wonderful  things.  Phantoms  and  spectres ! 
The  Age  of  Ruins  is  past.    Have  you  seen  Manchester?" 

"  I  have  seen  nothing,"  said  Comngsby ;  "  this  is  my  first  wander- 
ing.    I  am  about  to  visit  a  friend  who  lives  in  this  county,  and  I 
have  sent  on  my  baggage  as  I  could.     For  myself,  I  determined  to 
.^  trust  to  a  less  common-place  conveyance." 

^  **And  seek  adventures,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling.      "Well, 

according  to  Cervantes,  they  should  begin  in  an  inn." 

"  I  fear  that  the  age  of  adventures  is  past,  as  well  as  that  of 
ruins,"  replied  Coningsby. 

"  Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous,"  said  the  stranger. 
*C  • '  At  this  moment,  a  pretty  serving-maid  entered  the  room.  She 
laid  the  dapper  cloth  and  arranged  the  table  with  a  self-possession 
quite  admirable.  She  seemed  unconscious  that  any  being  was 
in  the  chamber  except  herself,  or  that  there  were  any  other 
duties  to  perform  in  life  beyond  filling  a  salt-cellar  or  folding  a 
napkin. 

"  She  does  not  even  look  at  us,"  said  Coningsby,  when  she  had 
quitted  the  room ;  "  and  I  dare  say  is  only  a  prude." 

"  She  is  calm,"  said  the  stranger,  "  because  she  is  mistress  of  her 
subject ;  'tis  the  secret  of  self-possession.  She  is  here  as  a  Duchess 
at  court." 

They  brought  in  Coningsby's  meal,  and  he  invited  the  stranger 
to  join  him.     The  invitation  was  accepted  with  cheerfulness. 

"'Tis  but  simple  fare,"  said  Coningsby,  as  the  maiden  uncovered 
the  still  hissing  bacon  and  the  eggs,  that  looked  like  tufts  of  prim- 
roses. 

"  Nay,  a  national  dish,"  said  the  stranger,  glancing  quickly  at 
the  table,  "  whose  fame  is  a  proverb.  And  what  more  should  we 
expect  under  a  simple  roof  I  How  much  better  than  an  omelette 
or  a  greasy  olla,  that  they  would  give  us  in  a  posada!  'Tis  a  won- 
derfiU  coqutry  this  England!    What  a  napkin!    How  spotless! 
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And  so  sweet;  I  declare  'tis  a  perfume.  There  is  not  a  princess 
throughout  the  South  of  Europe  served  with  the  cleanliness  that 
meets  us  in  this  cottage." 

^  An  inheritance  from  our  Saxon  fathers  ?"  said  Coningsby.  '^  I 
apprehend  the  northern  nations  hare  a  greater  sense  of  deanlinesi 
—of  propriety — of  what  we  call  comfort  ?" 

**  By  no  means,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  the  East  is  the  land  of  the 
Bath.     Moses  and  Mahomet  made  cleanliness  religion." 

^Tou  will  let  me  help  jou?"  said  Goningsby,  o£fering  him  a 
plate  which  he  had  filled. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  tiie  stranger,  *<  but  it  is^  one  of  my  bread 
days.  With  your  permission  this  shall  be  my  dish;"  and  he  cot 
from  the  large  loaf  a  supply  of  crusts. 

**  'Tis  but  unsayoury  fare  after  a  gallop,"  said  Coningsby.  ^ 

^  Ahl  you  are  proud  of  your  bacon  and  your  eggs,"  said  the 
stranger,  smiling,  ^  but  I  love  com  and  wine.  They  are  our  chief 
and  our  oldest  luxuries.  Time  has  brought  us  substitutes,  but  how 
inferior !  Man  has  deified  com  and  wine !  but  not  even  the  Chinese 
or  the  Irish  hare  raised  temples  to  tea  and  potatoes." 

^  Bat  Ceres  without  Bacchus,"  said  Coningsby,  "  how  does  that 
do?    Think  you,  under  this  roof,  we  could  invoke  the  god?" 

"  Let  us  swear  by  his  body  that  we  will  try,"  said  the  stranger. 

Alas !  the  landlord  was  not  a  priest  to  Bacchus.  But  then  these 
inquiries  led  to  the  finest  perry  in  the  world.  The  young  men 
agreed  they  had  seldom  tasted  anything  more  delicious ;  they  sent 
for  another  bottle.  Coningsby,  who  was  much  interested  by  his 
new  companion,  enjoyed  himsejf  amazingly. 

A  cheese,  such  as  Derby  alone  can  produce,  could  not  indnee 
the  stranger  to  be  even  partially  inconstant  to  his  crusts.  But  his 
talk  was  as  vivacious  as  if  the  talker  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
juices  of  the  finest  banquet.  Coningsby  had  never  met  or  read  of 
any  one  like  this  chance  companion.  His  sentences  were  so  shorty 
his  language  so  racy,  his  voice  Amg  so  clear,  his  elocution  was  so 
complete.  On  all  subjects  his  mind  seemed  to  be  instructed,  and 
his  opinions  formed.  He  flung  out  a  result  in  a  few  words ;  he 
solved  with  a  phrase  some  deep  problem  that  men  muse  over  for 
years.  He  said  many  things  that  were  strange,  yet  they  immedi* 
ately  appeared  to  be  true.  Then,  without  the  slightest  air  of  pre- 
tention or  parade,  he  seemed  to  know  everybody  as  well  as  every- 
thing. Monarchs,  statesmen,  authors,  adventurers,  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  of  all  climes — ^if  their  names  occurred  in  their  con- 
Yersation,  he  described  them  in  an  epigrammatic  sentence,  or 
revealed  their  precise  position,  character,  (^bre,  by  a  curt  dramatic 
trait.  All  this,  too,  without  any  excitement  of  manner ;  on  the 
contrary,  with  repose  amounting  almost  to  nonchalance.  If  his 
address  had  8  ly  fault  in  it,  it  was  rather  a  deficiency  of  earnest- 
ness. A  slight  spirit  of  mockery  played  over  his  speech  even  when 
you  deemed  him  most  serious;  you  were  startled  by  his  sadden 
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transitions  from  profound  thought  to  poignant  sarcasm.  A  rery 
singular  freedom  from  passion  and  prejudice  on  every  topic  on 
which  they  treated,  might  be  some  compensation  for  this  wanfr  of 
earnestness," perhaps  was  its  consequence.  Certainly  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  his  precise  opinions  on  many  subjects,  though  his 
manner  was  frank  even  to  abandonment.  And  yet  throughout 
his  whole  conversation,  not  a  stroke  of  egotism,  not  a  word,  not  a 
circumstance  escaped  him,  by  which  you  could  judge  of  his  position 
or  purposes  in  life.  As  little  did  he  seem  to  care  to  discover  those 
of  his  companion.  He  did  not  by  any  means  monopolise  the  con- 
versation. Far  from  it;  he  continually  asked  questions,  and 
while  he  received  answers,  or  had  engaged  his  fellow-traveller  in 
any  exposition  of  his  opinion  or  feeliDgs,  he  listened  with  a 
serious  and  fixed  attention,  looking  Coningsby  in  the  face  with  a 
steadfast  glance. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  Coningsby,  pursuing  a  strain  of  thought  which 
the  other  had  indicated,  ^'  that  you  have  great  confidence  in  the 
influence  of  individual  character.  I  also  have  some  confused  per- 
suasions of  that  kind.    But  it  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Age." 

*'  The  age  does  not  believe  in  great  men,  because  it  does  not 
possess  any,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  the 
very  thing  that  a  great  man  changes." 

"But  does  he  not  rather  av^  himself  of  it?"  inquired  Co- 
ningsby. 

"  Parvenus  do,"  rejoined  his  companion ;  "  but  not  prophets, 
great  legislators,  great  conquerors.  They  destroy  and  they  create." 

''But  are  these  times  for  great  legislators  and  great  con- 
querors?" urged  Coningsby. 

"  When  were  they  wanted  more  ?"  asked  the  stranger.  "  From 
the  throne  to  the  hovel  all  call  for  a  guide.  You  give  monarchs 
constitutions  to  teach  them  sovereignty,  and  nations  Sunday- 
schools  to  inspire  them  with  faith^" 

''  But  what  is  an  individual,"  exclaimed  Coningsby,  "  against  a 
vast  public  opinion  ?" 

"  Divine,"  said  the  stranger.  "  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image ;  but  the  Public  is  made  by  Newspapers,  Members  of  Par- 
liament, Excise  Officers,  Poor-law  Guardians.  Would  Philip  have 
succeeded  if  Epaminondas  had  not  been  slain?  And  if  Philip 
had  not  succeeded  ?  Would  Prussia  have  existed  had  Frederick 
not  been  born  ?  And  if  Frederick  had  not  been  bom  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts  if  Prince  Henrv  had  not 
died,  and  Charles  I.,  as  was  intended,  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury?" 

^ "  But  when  men  are  young  they  want  experience,"  said  Co- 
ningsby; ''and  when  they  have  gained  experience,  they  want 
energy." 

"  Great  men  never  want  experience,"  said  the  stranger, 

**  But  everybody  says  that  experience '' 
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•  Is  the  best  thing  in  the  world — a  treasure  for  you,  for  me,  for 
millions.  But  for  a  creative  mind,  less  than  nothing.  Almost 
everything  that  is  great  has  been  done  by  youth." 

^  It  is  at  least  a  creed  flattering  to  our  years,"  said  Goningsby, 
with  a  smile. 

**  Nay,"  said  the  stranger ;  "for  life  in  general  there  is  but  one 
decree.  Youth  is  a  blunder ;  Manhood  a  struggle ;  old  Age  a 
regret.  Do  not  suppose,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  that  I  hold  that 
youth  is  genius;  all  that  I  say  is,  that  genius,  when  young,  is 
divine.  Why,  the  greatest  captains  of  ancient  and  modem  times 
both  conquered  Italy  at  five-and-twenty !  Youth,  extreme  youth, 
overthrew  the  Persian  Empire.  Don  John  of  Austria  won  Lepanto 
at  twenty-five — ^the  greatest  battle  of  modem  time ;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  jealousy  of  Philip,  the  next  year  he  would  have  been 
Emperor  of  Mauritania.  Gaston  de  Foix  was  only  twenty-two 
when  he  stood  a  victor  on  the  plain  of  Ravenna.  Every  one 
remembers  Cond6  and  Rocroy  at  the  same  age.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  died  at  thirty-eight.  Look  at  his  captains :  that  won- 
derful Duke  of  Weimar,  only  thirty-six  when  he  died.  Banier 
himself,  after  all  his  miracles,  died  at  forty-five.  Cortes  was  little 
more  that  thirty  when  he  gazed  upon  the  golden  cupolas  of  Mexico. 
When  Maurice  of  Saxony  died  at  thirty-two,  all  Europe  acknow- 
ledged the  loss  of  the  greatest  captain  and  the  profoundest  states- 
man of  the  age.  Then  there  is  Nelson,  Olive — ^but  these  are 
warriors,  and  perhaps  you  may  think  there  are  greater  things  than 
war.  I  do  not :  I  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But  take  the  most 
illnstrious  achievements  of  civil  prudence.  Innocent  HI.,  the 
greatest  of  the  Popes,  was  the  despot  of  Christendom  at  thirty- 
seven.  John  de  Medici  was  a  Cardinal  at  fifteen,  and,  according 
to  Gnicciardini,  baffled  with  his  statecraft  Ferdinand  of  Arrngon 
himself.  He  was  Pope  as  Leo  X.  at  thirty-seven.  Luther  robbed 
even  him  of  his  richest  province  at  thirty-five.  Take  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  John  Wesley,  they  worked  with  young  brains.  Ig- 
natius was  only  thirty  when  he  made  his  pilgrimage  and  wrote  the 
•  Spiritual  Exercises.'  Pascal  wrote  a  great  work  at  sixteen,  and 
died  at  thirty-seven — the  greatest  of  Frenchmen. 

"Ah!  that  fatal  thirty-seven,  which  reminds  me  of  Byron, 
greater  even  as  a  man  than  a  writer.  Was  it  experience  that 
guided  the  pencil  of  Raphael  when  he  painted  the  palaces  of 
Borne  ?  He,  too,  died  at  thirty-seven.  Richelieu  was  Secretary 
of  State  at  thirty-one.  Well  then,  there  were  Bolingbroke  and 
Pitt,  both  ministers  before  other  men  left  off  cricket.  Grotius 
was  in  great  practice  at  seventeen,  and  Attorney-General  at 
twenty-four.  And  Acquaviva— Acquaviva  was  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  ruled' every  cabinet  in  Europe,  and  colonised  America 
before  he  was  thirty-seven.  What  a  career  l"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  rising  from  his  chair  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
room ;  "  the  secret  sway  of  Europe  I    That  was  indeed  a  position  I 
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Bat  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  I    The  history  of  Heroes  Is 
the  history  of  Youth." 

**  Ah ! "  said  Coningsby, "  I  should  like  to  be  a  great  man ! " 

The  stranger  threw  at  him  a  scrutinising  glance.  His  connte* 
nance  was  serious.    He  said  in  a  voice  of  almost  solemn  melody,— 

*^  Nurture  your  mind  with  great  thoughts.  To  belieye  in  the 
heroic  makes  heroes." 

**  You  seem  to  me  a  hero,"  said  Coningsby,  in  a  tone  of  real 
feeling,  which,  half  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  he  tried  to  turn  into 
playfulness. 

"  I  am,  and  must  ever  be,"  said  the  stranger,  **  but  a  dreamer 
of  dreams."  Then  going  towards  jthe  window,  and  changing  into 
a  familiar  tone,  as  if  to  divert  the  conversation,  he  added,  "  What 
a  delicious  afternoon !  I  look  forward  to  my  ride  with  delight. 
You  rest  here?" 

<^  No ;  I  go  on  to  Nottingham,  where  I  shall  sleep." 

"  And  I  in  the  opposite  Erection."  And  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  his  horses. 

**  I  long  to  see  your  mare  again,"  said  Coningsby.  ^'  3he  seemed 
to  me  so  beautiful." 

^'  She  is  not  only  of  pure  race,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  of  the 
highest  and  rarest  breed  in  Arabia.  Her  name  is  '  the  Daughter 
of  the  Star.'  She- is  a  foal  of  that  famous  mare,  which  belonged 
to  the  Prince  of  the  Wahabees ;  and  to  possess  which,  I  believe, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  war  between  that  tribe  and  the 
Egyptian^  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  gave  her  to  me,  and  I  would 
not  change  her  for  her  statue  in  pure  gold,  even  carved  by 
Lysippus.     Come  round  to  the  stable  and  see  her." 

They  went  out  together.  It  was  a  soft  sunny  afternoon ;  the 
dr  fresh  from  the  rain,  but  mild  and  exhilarating. 

The  groom  brought  forth  the  mare.  "  The  Daughter  of  the 
Star"  ktpod  before  Coningsby  with  her  sinewy  shape  of  matchless 
symmetry ;  her  burnished  skin,  black  mane,  legs  Uke  those  of  an 
antelope,  her  little  ears,  dark  speaking  eye,  and  tail  worthy  of  a 
Pacha.  And  who  was  her  master,  and  whither  was  she  about  to 
take  him  ? 

Coningsby  was  so  naturally  well-bred,  that  we  may  be  sure  it 
was  not  curiosity ;  no,  it  was  a  finer  feeling  that  made  him  hesitate 
and  think  a  little,  and  then  say, — 

**  I  am  sorry  to  part." 

*^  I  also,"  said  the  stranger.    "  But  life  is  constant  separation." 

**  I  hope  we  may  meet  again,"  said  Coningsby. 

^  If  our  acquaintance  be  worth  preserving,"  said  the  stranger, 
"you  may  be  sure  it  will  not  be  lost." 

"But  mine  is  not  worth  preserving,"  said  Coningsby,  earnestly. 
"  It  is  yours  that  is  the  treasure.  You  teach  me  &ings  of  which 
I  have  long  mused." 

The  stranger  took  the  bridle  of  ^the  Daughter  of  the  Star" 
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and  turning  round  with  a  faint  smile,  extended  his  hand  to  his 
companion. 

*^  Your  mind  at  least  is  nurtured  with  great  thoughts,"  said 
Coningsby;  "your  actions  should  be  heroic/* 

"  Action  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  stranger ;  *<  I  am  of  that  faith 
that  the  Apostles  professed  before  they  followed  their  master." 

He  Taulted  into  his  saddle, ''  the  Daughter  of  the  Star"  bounded 
away  as  if  she  scented  the  air  of  the  Desert  from  which  she  and 
her  rider  had  alike  sprang,  and  Coningsby  remained  in  profound 
meditation. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  day  after  his  adventure  at  the  Forest  Lm,  Coningsby 
arrived  at  Beaumanoir.  It  was  several  years  since  he  had  visited 
the  family  of  his  friend,  who  were  indeed  also  his  kin ;  and  in  his 
boyish  days  had  often  proved  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
affinity.  This  was  a  visit  that  had  been  long  counted  on,  long 
promised,  and  which  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  hitherto  pre- 
Tented.  It  was  to  have  been  made  by  the  schoolboy :  it  was  to 
be  fulfilled  by  the  man.  For  no  less  a  character  could  Coningsby 
under  any  circumstances  now  consent  to  claim,  since  be  was  closely 
verging  to  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year;  and  it  appeared 
manifest  that  if  it  were  his  destiny  to  do  anything  great,  he  had 
but  few  years  to  wait  before  the  full  development  of  his  power. 
Visions  of  Gastons  de  Foix  and  Maurices  of  Saxony,  statesmen 
giving  up  cricket  to  govern  nations,  beardless  Jesuits  plunged  in 

Erofound  abstraction  in  omnipotent  cabinets,  haunted  his  fancy 
rom  the  moment  he  had  separated  from  his  mysterious  and  deeply 
interesting  companion.  To  nurture  his  mind  with  great  thoughts 
had  ever  been  Coningsby's  inspiring  habit.  Was  it  also  destined 
that  he  should  achieve  the  heroic  ? 

There  are  some  books,  when  we  close  them — one  or  two  in  the 
course  of  our  life— difficult  as  it  may  be  to  analyse  or  ascertain  the 
cause, — our  minds  seem  to  have  made  a  great  leap.  A  thousand 
obscure  things  receive  light ;  a  multitude  of  indefinite  feelings  are 
determined.  Our  intellect  grasps  and  grapples  with  aU  subjects 
with  a  capacity,  a  flexibility,  and  a  vigour,  before  unknown  to  us. 
It  masters  questions  hitherto  perplexing,  which  are  not  even 
touched  or  referred  to  in  the  volume  just  dosed.  What  is  this 
magic  ?  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  supreme  author,  by  a  magnetic  in- 
fluence blending  with  our  sympathising  intelligence,  that  directs 
and  inspires  it.  By  that  mysterious  sensibility  we  extend  to  ques- 
tions which  he  has  not  treated,  the  same  intellectual  force  which 
he  has  exercised  over  those  which  he  has  expounded.  His  genius 
for  a  time  remains  in  us.  .  'Tis  the  same  with  human  beings  aa 
with  books.    All  of  us  encounter,  at  least  once  in  our  life,  soma 
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individual  who  utters  words  that  make  us  think  for  ever.  There 
are  men  whose  phrases  are  oracles ;  who  condense  in  a  sentence 
the  secrets  of  life;  who  hlurt  out  an  aphorism  that  forms  a 
character  or  illustrates  an  existence.  A  great  thing  is  a  great 
book ;  but  greater  than  all  is  the  talk  of  a  great  man ! 

And  what  is  a  great  man  ?  Is  it  a  Minister  of  State  ?  Is  it  a 
victorious  General  ?  A  gentleman  in  the  Windsor  uniform  ?  A 
Field  Marshal  covered  with  stars?  Is  it  a  Prelate,  or  a  Prince? 
A  King,  even  an  Emperor  ?  It  may  be  all  these ;  yet  these,  as  we 
must  all  daily  feel,  are  not  necessarily  great  men.  A  great  man 
is  one  who  affects  the  mind  of  his  generation :  whether  he  be  a 
monk  in  his  cloister  agitating  Christendom,  or  a  monarch  crossing 
the  Granicus,  and  giving  a  new  character  to  the  Pagan  world. 

Our  young  Goningsby  reached  Beaumanoir  in  a  state  of  medi- 
tation. He  also  desired  to  be  great.  Not  from  the  restless 
vanity  that  sometimes  impels  youth  to  momentary  exertion,  by 
which  they  sometimes  obtain  a  distinction  as  evanescent  as  their 
energy.  The  ambition  of  our  hero  was  altogether^^'*  different 
character.  It  was,  indeed,  at  present  not  a  little  va^e,  indefinite, 
hesitating,  inquiring,  sometimes  desponding.  What  were  his 
powers  ?  what  should  be  his  aim  ?  were  often  to  him,  as  to  all 
young  aspirants,  questions  infinitely  perplexing  and  full  of  pain. 
But  on  the  whole,  there  ran  through  his  character,  notwithstanding 
his  many  dazzling  qualities  and  accomplishments,  and  his  juvenile 
celebrity,  which  has  spoiled  so  much  promise,  a  vein  of  grave  sim- 
plicity that  was  the  consequence  of  an  earnest  temper,  and  of  an 
intellect  that  would  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  profound. 

His  was  a  mind  that  loved  to  pursue  every  question  to  the  centre. 
But  it  was  not  a  spirit  of  scepticism  that  impelled  this  habit ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  spirit  of  faith.  Conmgsby  found  that  he 
was  born  in  an  age  of  infidelity  in  all  things,  and  his  heart  assured 
him  that  a  want  of  faith  was  a  want  of  nature.  But  his  vigorous 
intellect  could  not  take  refuge  in  that  maudlin  substitute  for  belief 
which  consists  in  a  patronage  of  fantastic  theories.  He  needed 
that  deep  and  enduring  conviction  that  the  heart  and  the  intellect, 
feeling  and  reason  united,  can  alone  supply.  He  asked  himself 
why  governments  were  hated,  and  religions  despised?  Why 
loyalty  was  dead,  and  reverence  only  a  galvanised  corpse  ? 

These  were  indeed  questions  that  had  as  yet  presented  them- 
selves to  his  thought  in  a  very  crude  and  imperfect  form ;  but 
their  very  occurrence  showed  the  strong  predisposition  of  his 
mind.  It  was  because  he  had  not  found  guides  among  his  elders, 
that  his  thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  generation  that  he  him- 
self represented.  The  sentiment  of  veneration  was  so  developed 
in  his  nature,  that  he  was  exactly  the  youth  that  would  have  hung 
with  enthusiastic  humility  on  the  accents  of  some  sage  of  old  in 
the  groves  of  Academus,  or  the  porch  of  Zeno.  But  as  yet  he  had 
found  age  only  perplexed  and  desponding ;  manhood  only  callous 
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and  desperate.  Some  thought  that  systems  would  last  their  time ; 
others,  that  something  would  turn  up.  His  deep  and  pious  spirit 
recoiled  with  disgust  and  horror  from  such  lair,  chance-medley 
maxims,  that  would,  in  their  consequences,  reduce  man  to  the 
level  of  the  hrutes.  Notwithstanding  a  prejudice  which  had 
haunted  him  from  his  childhood,  he  had,  when  the  occasion  offered, 
applied  to  Mr.  Rigby  for  instruction,  as  one  distinguished  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  realm  of  politics ;  who  assumed 
the  guidance  of  the  public  mind,  and,  as  the  phrase  runs,  was 
look^  up  to.  Mr.  Rigby  listened  at  first  to  the  inquiries  of 
Coningsby,  urged,  as  they  ever  were,  with  a  modesty  and  deference 
which  do  not  always  characterise  juvenile  investigations,  as  if 
Coningsby  were  speaking  to  him  of  the  unknown  tongues.  But 
Mr.  Kigby  was  not  a  man  who  ever  confessed  himself  at  fault. 
He  caught  up  something  of  the  subject  as  our  young  friend  pro- 
ceeded, and  was  perfectly  prepared,  long  before  he  had  finished, 
to  take  the  whole  conversation  into  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Rigby  began  by  ascribing  everything  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  then  referred  to  several  of  his  own  speeches  on  Schedule  A. 
Then  he  told  Coningsby  that  want  of  religious  Faith  was  solely 
occasioned  by  want  of  cnurches ;  and  want  of  Loyalty,  by  George 
IV.  having  shut  himself  up  too  much  at  the  Cottage  in  Windsor 
Park,  entirely  against  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rigby.  He  assured  Co- 
ningsby that  the  Church  Commission  was  operating  wonders,  and 
that  with  private  benevolence  (he  had  himself  subscribed  lOOOZ., 
for  Lord  Monmouth)  we  should  soon  have  churches  enough.  The 
great  question  now  was  their  architecture.  Had  George  IV. 
lived,  all  would  have  been  right.  They  would  have  been  built  on 
the  model  of  the  Budhist  pagoda.  As  for  Loyalty,  if  the  present 
King  went  regularly  to  Ascot  races,  he  had  no  doubt  all  would  go 
right.  Finally,  Mr.  Rigby  impressed  on  Coningsby  to  read  the 
Quarterly  Review  with  great  attention;  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  Mr.  Wordy's  History  of  the  late  War,  in  twenty  volumes, 
a  capital  work,  which  proves  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Tories. 

Coningsby  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Rigby  again ;  but  worked  on 
with  his  own  mind,  coming  often  enough  to  sufficiently  crude  con- 
clusions, and  often  very  much  perplexed  and  harassea.  He  tried 
occasionally  his  inferences  on  his  companions,  who  were  intelli- 
gent and  full  of  fervour.  Millbank  was  more  than  this.  He  was 
of  a  very  thoughtful  mood — ^had  also  caught  up  from  a  new  school 
some  principles,  which  were  materials  for  discussion.  One  way 
or  other,  however,  before  he  quitted  Eton  there  prevailed  among 
this  circle  of  friends,  the  initial  idea  doubtless  emanating  from 
Coningsby,  an  earnest,  though  a  rather  vague,  conviction  that  the 
present  state  of  feeling  in  matters  both  civil  and  religious  was  not 
healthy ;  that  there  must  be  substituted  for  this  latitudinarianism 
something  sound  and  deep,  fervent  and  well  defined,  and  that  the 
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priests  of  this  new  fidth  must  be  found  among  the  New  Genera* 
tion ;  so  that  when  the  bright-mmded  rider  of  *^  the  Daug^hter  of 
the  Star"  descanted  on  the  inflaence  of  individual  character,  of 
great  thoughts  and  heroic  actions,  and  the  divine  power  of  youth 
and  genius,  he  touched  a  string  that  was  the  very  heart-chord 
of  his  companion,  who  listened  vriih  fascinated  enthusiasm,  as  he 
introduced  him  to  his  gallery  of  inspiring  models. 

Coningsby  arrired  at  Beaumanoir  at  a  season  when  men  can 
neither  hunt  nor  shoot.  Great  internal  resources  should  be  found 
in  a  country  family  under  such  circumstances.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  had  returned  from  London  only  a  few  days  with  their 
daughter,  who  had  been  presented  this  year.  They  were  all  glad 
to  find  themselves  again  in  the  country,  which  they  loved  and 
which  loved  them.  One  of  their  sons-in-law  and  his  wife,  and 
Henry  Sydney,  completed  the  party. 

There  are  few  conjunctures  in  life  of  a  more  startling  interest, 
tha{L  to  meet  the  pretty  little  girl  that  we  have  gambolled  with  in 
our  boyhood,  and  to  find  her  changed  in  the  lapse  of  a  very  few 
years,  which  in  some  instances  may  not  have  brought  a  correspond- 
ing alteration  in  our  own  appearance,  into  a  beautiful  woman. 
Something  of  this  flitted  over  Coningaby's  mind,  as  he  bowed,  a 
little  agitated  from  his  surprise,  to  Lady  Theresa  Sydney.  All 
that  he  remembered  had  prepared  him  for  beauty ;  but  not  for  the 
degree  or  character  of  beauty  that  he  met.  It  was  a  rich,  sweet 
face,  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  lashes,  and  a  nose  that  we  have 
no  epithet  in  English  to  describe,  but  which  charmed  in  Roxa- 
lana.  Her  bjrown  hair  fell  over  her  T^hite  and  well-turned  shoul- 
ders in  long  and  luxuriant  tresses.  One  has  met  sometliii.  * 
as  brilliant  and  dainty  in  a  medallion  of  old  Sevres,  or  amid  the 
terraces  and  gardens  of  Watteau. 

Perhaps  Lady  Theresa,  too,  might  have  welcomed  him  with 
more  freedom  had  his  appearaike  also  more  accorded  with  the 
image  which  he  had  left  behind.  Coningsby  was  a  boy  then,  as  we 
described  him  in  our  first  chapter.  Though  only  nineteen  now,  he 
had  attained  his  full  stature,  which  was  above  the  middle  height, 
and  tim^  had  fulfilled  that  promise  of  symmetry  in  his  figure,  and 
grace  in  his  mien,  then  so  largely  mtimated.  Time,  too,  which 
had  not  yet  robbed  his  countenance  of  any  of  its  physical  beauty, 
had  strongly  developed  the  intellectual  charm  by  which  it  had 
ever  been  distinguished.  As  he  bowed  lowly  before  the  Duchess 
and  her  daughter,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  image  a  youth  of 
a  mien  more  prepossessing  and  a  manner  more  finished. 

A  manner  that  was  spontaneous ;  nature's  pure  gift,  the  reflex 
of  his  feeling.  No  artifice  prompted  that  profound  and  polished 
homage.  ]Not  one  of  those  influences,  the  aggregate  of  whose 
sway  produces,  as  they  teU  us,  the  finished  gentleman,  had  ever 
exercised  its  beneficent  power  on  our  orphan,  and  not  rarely  for« 
lorn,  Coningsby.     No  clerer  and  refined  woman,  with  her  4^uick 
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perception,  and  nice  criticism  that  never  oJETends  onr  self-loTC,  had 
ever  given  him  that  education  that  is  more  precious  than  Unirer- 
sities.  The  mild  suggestions  of  a  sister,  the  gentle  raillery  of 
some  laughing  cousin,  are  also  advantages  not  always  appreciated 
at  the  time,  but  which  boys,  when  they  have  become  men,  often 
think  over  with  gratitude,  and  a  little  remorse  at  the  ungracious 
spirit  in  which  they  were  received.  Not  even  the  dancing-master 
had  afforded  his  mechanical  aid  to  Coningsby,  who,  like  all  Eton 
boys  of  this  generation,  viewed  that  professor  of  accomplishments 
nith  frank  repugnance.  But  even  in  the  boisterous  life  of  school, 
Ooningsby,  though  his  style  was  free  and  flowing,  was  always  weU- 
bred.  His  spirit  recoiled  from  that  gross  familiarity  that  is  the 
characteristic  of  modem  manners,  and*  which  would  destroy  all 
forms  and  ceremonies  merely  because  they  curb  and  control  their 
own  coarse  convenience  and  ill>disguised  selfishness.  To  women, 
however,  Coningsby  instinctively  bowed,  as  to  beings  set  apart 
for  reverence  and  delicate  treatment.  Little  as  his  experience 
was  of  them,  his  spirit  had  been  fed  with  chivalrous  fancies,  and 
he  entertained  for  them  all  the  ideal  devotion  of  a  Surrey  or  a 
Sydney.  Instructed,  if  not  learned,  as  books  and  thought  had 
already  made  him  in  men,  he  could  not  conceive  that  there  were 
any  other  women  in  the  world  than  fair  Geraldines  and  Countesses 
of  Pembroke. 

There  was  not  a  country-house  in  England  that  had  so  com- 
pletely the  air  of  habitual  residence  as  Beaumanoir.  It  is  a  charm- 
mg  trait,  and  very  rare.  In  many  great  mansions  everything  is  as 
stiff,  formal,  and  tedious,  as  if  your  host  were  a  Spanish  grandee 
]f.  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  No  ease,  no  resources ;  the  passing 
life  seems  a  solemn  spectacle  in  which  you  play  a  part.  How  de- 
lightful was  the  morning-room  at  Beaumanoir ;  from  which  gen- 
tlemen were  not  excluded  with  that  assumed  suspicion  that  they 
can  never  enter  it  but  for  felonious  purposes.  Such  a  profusion 
of  flowers !  Such  a  multitude  of  books !  Such  a  various  prodigality 
of  writing  materials!  So  many  easy  chairs  too,  of  so  many  shapes; 
ttch  in  itself  a  comfortable  home ;  yet  nothing  crowded.  Woman 
alone  can  organise  a  drawing-room ;  man  succeeds  sometimes  in 
a  library.  And  the  ladies'  work  1  How  graceful  they  look  bending 
over  their  embroidery-frames,  consulting  over  the  arrangement  of 
•  group,  or  the  colour  of  a  flower.  The  panniers  and  fanciftd 
baskets,  overflowing  with  variegated  worsted,  are  gay  and  full  of 
pleasure  to  the  eve,  and  give  an  air  of  elegant  business  that  is 
tivifying.    Even  the  sight  of  employment  interests. 

^  Then  the  morning  costume  of  English  women  is  itself  a  beau- 
tLfol  work  of  art.  At  this  period  of  the  day  they  can  find  no 
rivals  in  other  climes.  The  brilliant  complexions  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  north  dazzle  in  daylight ;  the  illumined  saloon  levels 
all  distinctions.  One  should  see  them  in  their  well-fashioned 
musliii  dresses.     What  matrons,  and  what  maidens!     Full  of 
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graceful  dignity,  fresher  than  the  morn !  And  the  married  beauty 
in  her  little  lace  cap.  Ah,  she  is  a  coquette !  A  charming  cha- 
racter at  all  times ;  in  a  country-house  an  invaluable  one. 

A  coquette  is  a  being  who  wishes  to  please.  Amiable  being ! 
K  you  do  not  like  her,  you  will  haye  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
female  companion  of  a  different  mood.  Alas !  coquettes  are  but 
too  rare.  'Tis  a  career  that  requires  great  abilities,  infinite 
pains,  a  gay  and  airy  spirit.  'Tis  the  coquette  that  provides  all 
amusement;  suggests  the  riding-party,  plans  the  pic-nic,  gives  and 
guesses  charades,  acts  them.  She  is  the  stirring  element  amid 
the  heavy  congeries  of  social  atoms ;  the  soul  of  the  house,  the  salt 
of  the  banquet.  Let  any  one  pass  a  very  agreeable  week,  or  it 
may  be  ten  days,  under  any  roof,  and  analyse  the  cause  of  his 
Batisfaction,  and  one  might  safely  make  a  gentle  wager  that  his 
solution  would  present  him  with  the  frolic  phantom  of  a  coquette. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Coningsby  can  remember  me !  '*  said 
a  clear  voice ;  and  he  looked  round,  and  was  greeted  by  a  pair  of 
sparkling  eyes  and  the  gayest  smile  in  the  world. 

It  was  Lady  Everingham,  the  Duke's  married  daughter. 


CHAPTER  m. 

"  And  you  walked  here ! "  said  Lady  Everingham  to  Coningsby, 
when  the  stir  of  arranging  themselves  at  dinner  had  subsided. 
"  Only  think,  papa,  Mr.  Coningsby  walked  here !  I  also  am  a 
great  walker." 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  the  forest,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  Which  I  am  sure  did  not  disappoint  you,"  said  the  Duke. 

"But  forests  without  adventures!"  said  Lady  Everingham,  a 
little  shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders. 

"  But  I  had  an  adventure,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  Oh!  tell  it  us  by  all  means!"  said  the  Lady,  with  great  ani- 
mation. "  Adventures  are  my  weakness.  I  have  had  more  adven- 
tures than  anyone.  Have  I  not  had,  Augustus?"  she  added, 
addressing  her  husband. 

"  But  you  make  everything  out  to  be  an  adventure,  Isabel,"  said 
Lord  Everingham.  "  I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Coningsby's  was  more 
substantial."  And  looking  at  our  young  friend,  he  invited  l^^xa 
to  inform  them. 

"  I  met  a  most  extraordinary  man,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  It  should  have  been  a  heroine,"  exclaimed  Lady  Everingham. 

"  Do  you  know  anybody  in  this  neighbourhood  who  rides  the 
finest  Arab  in  the  world?"  asked  Coningsby.  "  She  is  called  *the 
Daughter  of  the  Star,'  and  was  given  to  her  rider  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt.;' 

"  This  is  really  an  adventure,"  said  Lady  Everingham,  interested. 
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"The  Daughter  of  the  Star!"  said hnij  Theresa.  «*  What  a 
pretty  name !    Percy  has  a  horse  called '  Sonheam.* " 

"  A  fine  Arab,  the  finest  in  the  world ! "  said  the  Duke,  who  was 
Teiy  fond  of  horses.    **  Who  can  it  be  ?" 

"Can  you  throw  any  light  on  this,  Mr.  Lyle?"  asked  the 
Dachess  of  a  yoong  man  who  sat  next  her. 

He  was  a  neighbour  who  had  joined  their  dinner-party.  Eustace 

Lyle,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  richest  conunoner  in  the  county; 

for  he  had  succeeded  to  a  great  estate  early  in  his  minority,  which 

bad  only  this  year  terminated. 

**  I  certainly  do  not  know  the  horse,"  said  Mr,  Lyle ;  "  but  if 

Mr.  Coningsby  would  describe  the  rider,  perhaps '* 

**  He  is  a  man  something  under  thirty,"  said  Coningsby,  '^  pale, 
with  dark  hair.  We  met  in  a  sort  of  forest-inn  during  a  storm.  A 
moat  singular  man!  Indeed,  I  never  met  any  one  who  seemed  to 
me  80  cleyer,  or  to  say  such  remarkable  things." 

''He  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  storm,"  said  Lady 
Ereringham. 

^  Charles  Y emey  has  a  great  deal  of  dark  hair,"  said  Lady 
Theresa.  "  But  then  he  is  anything  but  pale,  and  his  eyes  are 
blue." 

''  And  certainly  he  keeps  his  wonderful  things  for  your  ear, 
Theresa,"  said  her  sister. 

"I  wish  that  Mr.  Coningsby  would  tell  us  some  of  the  wonderful 
thin^  he  said,"  said  the  Duchess,  smiling. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine  first  with  my  mother,  Coningsby,"  said 
Hemy  Sydney,  who  had  just  finished  helping  them  all  to  fish. 

Coningsby  had  too  much  tact  to  be  entrapped  into  a  long  story. 
He  already  regretted  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  any  allusion 
to  the  stranger.  He  had  a  wild,  fanciful  notion,  that  their 
meetmg  ought  to  have  been  preserved  as  a  sacred  secret.  But  he 
had  been  impelled  to  refer  to  it  in  the  first  instance  by  the  chance 
observation  of-  Lady  Everingham ;  and  he  had  pursued  his  remark 
from  the  hope  that  the  conversation  might  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  unknown.  When  he  found  that  his  inquiry  in  this 
respect  was  unsuccessful,  he  was  willing  to  turn  the  conversation. 
In  reply  to  the  Duchess,  then,  he  generally  described  the  talk  of 
the  stranger  as  full  of  lively  anecdote  and  epigrammatic  views  of 
life ;  and  gave  them,  for  example,  a  saying  of  a  very  illustrious 
foreign  Prince,  which  was  quite  new  and  pointed,  and  which 
Coningsby  told  well.  This  led  to  a  new  train  of  discourse.  The 
Duke  also  knew  this  illustrious  foreign  Prince,  and  told  another 
story  of  him ;  and  Lord  Everingham  had  played  whist  with  this 
illustrious  foreign  Prince  very  often  at  the  Travellers',  and  this  led 
to  a  third  story;  none  of  them  too  long.  Then  Lady  Everingham 
came  in  agam,  and  sparkled  very  agreeably.  She,  indeed,  sustained 
throughout  dinner  the  principal  weight  of  the  conversation ;  but, 
u  &he  asked  questions  of  everybody,  all  seemed  to  contribute. 
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ffren  the  yoice  of  Mr.  LyH  who  was  rather  bashful^  was  occa- 
'sionaily  heard  in  reply.  Coningsby,  who  had  at  first  nninten- 
tonally  taken  a  more  leading  part  than  he  aspired  to,  would  have 
retired  into  the, background  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner,  but  Lady 
Eyeringham  continually  signalled  him  out  for  her  questions,  and 
as  she  sat  opposite  to  *him,  he  seemed  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  principaUy  addressed. 

At  length  the  ladies  rose  to  retire.  A  yery  great  personage  in. 
a  foreign,  but  not  remote  country,  once  mentioned  to  the  writer 
cf  these  pages  that  he  ascribed  the  superiority  of  the  English  in 
political  life,  in  their  conduct  of  pubHc  business  and  practical 
views  of  affairs,  in  a  great  measure  to  *^  that  little  half-hour"  that 
separates,  after  dinner,  the  dark  from  the  fair  sex.  The  writer 
humbly  submitted,  that  if  the  period  o&  disjunction  were  strictly 
limited  to  a  <<  little  half-hour,"  its  salutary  consequences  for  both 
sexes  need  not  be  disputed,  but  that  in  England  the  ^  little  half- 
hour"  was  too  apt  to  swell  into  a  term  of  far  more  awful  character 
and  duration.  Lady  Eyeringham  was  a  disciple  of  the  "very 
little  half-hour"  school ;  for,  as  she  gaily  followed  her  mother,  she 
said  to  Coningsby,  whose  gracious  lot  it  was  to  usher  them  from 
the  apartment, — 

'<  Pray  do  not  be  too  long  at  the  Board  of  Guardians  to-day." 

These  were  prophetic  words ;  for  no  sooner  were  they  all  again 
seated,  than  the  Duke,  filling  his  glass  and  pushing  the  claret  to 
Coningsby,  observed, — 

"  I  suppose  Lord  Monmouth  does  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  New  Poor  Law  ?" 

** Hardly,"  said  Coningsby.  "My  grandfather's  frequent  ab- 
sence from  England,  which  his  health,  I  believe,  renders  quite 
necessary,  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of  personal  observation 
on  a  subject,  than  which  I  can  myself  conceive  none  more  deeply 
interesting." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon  say  so,"  said  the  Duke, "  and  it  does 
yon  great  credit,  and  Henry  too,  whose  attention,  I  observe,  is 
directed  venr  much  to  these  subjects.  In  my  time,  the  young  men  \ 
did  not  think  so  much  of  such  things,  and  we  suffer  consequently. 
By  the  bye,  Eyeringham,  you,  who  are  a  Chairman  of  a  Board  of 
Guardians,  can  give  me  some  information.  Supposing  a  case  of 
out-door  relief " 

"  I  could  not  suppose  anything  so  absurd,"  said  the  son-in-law. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  Duke, "  I  know  your  views  on  that  subject, 
and  it  certainly  h  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said.  But  would  you  under  any  circumstances  give  relief  out 
of  the  TJniony  even  if  the  parish  were  to  save  a  considerable 
sum?" 

**  I  wish  I  knew  the  Union  where  such  a  system  was  followed,"^, 
said  Lord  Eyeringham ;  and  his  Grace  seemed  to  tremble  under 
his  son-in-law^B  gknce. 
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The  Duke  bad  a  good  heart,  and  not  a  bad  bead.  If 
not  made  in  his  youth  so  many  Latin  and  English  rersesy  b^ 
have  acquired  considerable  information,  for  he  had  a  na 
of  letters,  though  bis  pack  were  the  pride  of  England,  his 
seldom  missed,  and  his  fortune  on  the  turf,  >^here  be  never  bet 
was  a  proverb.  He  was  good,  and  he  wished  to  do  good ;  but  bis 
views  were  confused  from  want  of  knowledge,  and  his  conduct 
often  inconsistent  because  a  sense  of  duty  made  him  immediately 
active;  and  be  often  acquired  in  the  consequent  experience  a 
conviction  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  bad  prompted  bis 
activity. 

His  Grace  bad  been  a  great  patron  and  a  zealous  administrator 
of  the  New  Poor  Law.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  it  would 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class.  His  son-in-law.  Lord 
Everinghajn,  who  was  a  Whig,  and  a  clear-headed,  cold-blooded 
man,  looked  upon  the  New  Poor  Law  as  another  Magna  Gharta. 
Lord  Everingbam  was  completely  master  of  the  subject.  He  was 
himself  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  Unions  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Duke,  if  he  ever  had  a  misgiving,  bad  no 
chance  in  argument  with  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Everingbam  over- 
whelmed bim  with  quotations  from  Conmiissioners'  rules  and  Sub- 
commissioners'  reports,  statistical  tables,  and  references  Uf  dieta- 
ries. Sometimes  with  a  strong  case,  the  Duke  struggled  to  make 
a  fight ;  but  Lord  Everingbam,  when  he  was  at  fault  for  a  r^y, 
which  was  very  rare,  upbraided  his  father-in-law  with  the  abuses 
of  the  old  system,  and  frightened  bim  with  visions  of  rates  exceed- 
ing rentals. 

Of  late,  however,  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Duke's  feelings  on  this  great  question.  His  son  Henry  enter- 
tained strong  opinions  upon  it,  and  had  combated  Ms  father  with 
all  the  fervour  of  a  young  votai^.  A  victory  over  his  Grace, 
indeed,  was  not  very  difficult.  His  natural  impulse  would  have 
early  enlisted  him  on  the  side,  if  not  of  opposition  to  the  new 
system,  at  least  of  criticid  suspicion  of  its  spirit  and  provisions. 
It  was  only  the  statistics  and  sharp  acuteness  of  his  son-in-law  that 
iiad,  indeed,  ever  kept  him  to  his  colours.  Lord  Henry  would  not 
listen  to  statistics,  oietary  tables.  Commissioners'  rules,  Sub-com- 
missioners' reports.  He  went  far  higher  than  bis  father;  far 
deeper  than  his  brother-in-law.  He  represented  to  the  Duke  that 
,  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was  as  ancient,  legal,  and  recognised  an 
order  as  the  order  of  the  nobility ;  that  it  had  distinct  rights  and 
privileges,  though  for  centuries  they  had  been  invaded  and  violated, 
and  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude.  He  impressed  upon  the 
Duke  that  the  parochial  constitution  of  this  country  was  more 
important  than  its  political  constitution ;  that  it  was  more  ancient^ 
more  universal  in  its  influence ;  and  that  this  parochial  constitu- 
tion bad  already  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  New  Poor  Law. 
He  assured  bis  father  that  it  would  never  be  well  for  EngUind 
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until  this  order  of  the  peasant^  was  restored  to  its  pristine  con- 
dition ;  not  merely  in  physical  comfort,  for  that  must  vary  accord- 
ing  to  the  economical  circumstances  of  the  time,  like  that  of  every 
cl^s ;  but  to  its  condition  in  all  those  moral  attributes  which  make 
a  recognised  rank  in  a  nation ;  and  which,  in  a  great  degree,  are 
independent  of  economics;  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  rights^ 
and  priyileges. 

"  Henry  thinks,"  said  Lord  Everingham,  "  that  the  people  are 
to  be  fed  by  dancing  round  a  May-pole." 

"But  will  the  people  be  more  fed  because  they  do  not  dance 
round  a  May-pole?"  urged  Lord  Henry. 

"  Obsolete  customs ! "  said  Lord  Everingham. 

"  And  why  should  dancing  round  a  May-pole  be  more  obsolete 
than  holding  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter?"  asked  Lord  Henry. 

The  Duke,  who  was  a  blue  ribbon,  felt  this  a  home  thrust. 
**I  must  say,"  said  his  Grace,  "that  I  for  one  deeply  regret 
that  our  popular  customs  have  been  permitted  to  fall  so  into 
desuetude. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  against  such  things,"  said  Lord 
Everingham. 

"^And  what  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age?"  asked  Coningsby. 
•^  Tfie  Spirit  of  Utility,"  said  Lord  Everingham. 

"And  you  think  then  that  ceremony  is  not  useful?"  urged 
Coningsby,  mildly. 

"It   depends  upon    circumstances,"  said   Lord    Everingham. 
/*  There  are  some  ceremonies,  no  doubt,  that  are  very  proper,  and 
/of  course  very  useful.     But  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the 
r  labouring  classes  is  to  provide  them  with  work/' 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  labouring  classes,  Everingham?" 
asked  Lord  Henry.  "  Lawyers  are  a  labouring  class,  for  instance, 
and  by  the  bye  sufficiently  provided  with  work.  But  would  you 
approve  of  Westminster  Hall  being  denuded  of  all  its  cere- 
monies?" 

"And  the  long  vacation  being  abolished?"  added  Coningsby. 

"  Theresa  brings  me  terrible  accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  about  us,"  said  the  Duke,  shaking  his  head. 

"Women  think  everything  to  be  suffering!"  said  Lord  Ever- 
ingham. 

"How  do  you  find  them  about  you,  Mr.  Lyle  ?"  continued  the 
Duke. 
^     "I  have  revived  the  monastic  customs  at  St.  Genevieve,"  said 
the  young  man,  blushing  very  much.     "  There  is  an  almsgiving 
twice  a-week." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  could  see  the  labouring  classes  happy,^ 
said  the  Duke. 

"  Oh!  pray  do  not  use,  my  dear  father,  that  phrase,  the  labour- 
ing classes !  said  Lord  Henry.  "  What  do  you  think,  Coningsby, 
the  other  day  we  had  a  meeting  in  this  neighbourhood  to  vote  an 
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•g^coltoral  petition  that  -was  to  comprise  all  classes.  I  went  with 
mj  father,  and  I  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draw  up 
the  petition.  Of  course,  I  described  it  as  the  petition  of  the 
nobiHty,  clergy,  gentry,  yeomanry,  and  peasantry  of  the  County 

of ;  and,  could  you  believe  it,  they  struck  out  peasantry  as  a 

word  no  longer  used,  and  inserted  labourers." 

^  What  can  it  signify,''  said  Lord  Ereringham,  ^whether  a  man 
be  called  a  labourer  or  a  peasant  ?" 

*^  And  what  can  it  signify,"  said  his  brother-in-law,  ^whether  a 
man  be  called  Mr.  Howard  or  Lord  Eyeringham  V* 

They  were  the  most  affectionate  family  under  this  roof  of 
Beaumanoir,  and  of  all  members  of  it,  Lord  Henry  the  sweetest 
tempered,  and  yet  it  was  astonishing  what  sharp  skirmishes  eyerj 
day  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law,  during  ^  that  little 
half-hour,"  that  forms  so  happily  the  political  character  of  the 
nation.  The  Duke,  who  from  experience  felt  that  a  guerilla 
moyement  was  impending,  asked  his  guests  whether  they  would 
take  any  more  claret ;  and  on  their  signifying  their  dissent  moyed 
an  adjournment  to  the  ladies. 

They  joined  the  ladies  in  the  music-room.  Goningsby,  not  ex- 
perienced  in  feminine  society,  and  who  found  a  little  difficulty  from 
want  of  practice  in  maintaming  conyersation,  though  he  was  yery 
desirous  of  succeeding,  was  delighted  with  Lady  Everingham, 
who,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  amused,  amused  him ;  and  sug- 
gested so  many  subjects,  and  glanced  at  so  many  topics,  that  there 
neyer  was  that  cold,  awkward  pause,  so  common  with  sullen  spirits 
and  barren  brains.  Lady  Eyeringham  thoroughly  understood 
the  art  of  conyersation,  wmch,  indeed,  consists  of  the  exerdse  of 
two  fine  qualities.  Tou  must  originate,  and  you  must  sympathize; 
you  must  possess  at  the  same  time  the  habit  of  communicating  and 
the  habit  of  listening.     The  union  is  rather  rare,  but  irresistible.     I 

Lady  Eyeringham  was  not  a  celebrated  beauty,  but  she  was  some- 
thing infinitely  more   delightful — a  captivating  woman.     There 
were  combinea  in  her,  qualities  not  commonly  met  together,  great 
yiyacity  of  mind  with  great  grace  of  maimer.     Her  words  sparkled  y 
and  her  moyements  charmed.     There  was,  indeed,  in  all  she  said 
and  did,  that  congruity  that  indicates  a  complete  and  harmonious  .< 
organization.     It  was  the  same  just  proportion  which  characterised  - 
her  form :  a  shape  slight  and  undulating  Vith  grace ;  the  most » 
beautifully  shaped  ear ;  a  small,  soft  hand ;  a  foot  that  would  haye 
fitted  the  glass  slipper ;  and  which,  by  the  bye,  she  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  £splaying ;  and  she  was  right,  for  it  was  a  model. 

Then  there  was  music.  Lady  Theresa  sang  like  a  seraph :  a 
rich  Toice,  a  grand  style.  And  her  sister  could  support  her  with 
grace  and  sweetness.  And  they  did  not  sing  too  much.  The 
Duke  took  up  a  review,  and  looked  at  Bigby's  last  slashing  article. 
The  country  seemed  ruined,  but  it  appeared  that  the  Whigs  were 
Btill  worse  off  than  the  Tories.    The  assassins,  lyad  committed 
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Boieide.  This. poetical  justice  is  pleasing.  Lord  Eyeringham 
lounging  in  an  easy  chair,  perused  with  great  satisfaction  bis 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  contained  a  cutting  reply  to  Mr.  Rigby*s 
article,  not  quite  so  *^ slashing''  as  the  Right  Honourable  scribe's 
manifesto,  but  with  some  searching  mock^,  that  became  the  sub« 
ject  and  the  subject-monger. 

Mr.  Lyle  seated  himself  by  the  Duchess,  and  encouraged  by  her 
amenity,  and  speaking  in  whispers,  became  animated  and  agree- 
able, occasionally  patting  the  lap-dog.  Goningsby  stood  by  the 
singers,  or  talked  with  them  when  the  music  had  ceased;  and 
Henry  Sydney  looked  over  a  volume  of  Strutt's '  Sports  and  Pas- 
times, occasionally,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  volume,  callings 
the  attention  of  his  friends  to  his  discoveries. 

Mr.  Lyle  rose  to  depart,  for  he  had  some  miles  to  return ;  he 
came  forward  with  some  hesitation,  to  hope  that  Goningsby  would 
visit  his  bloodhounds,  which  Lord  Henry  had  told  him  Ooningsby 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  do.  Lady  Everingham  remarked  that 
she  had  not  been  at  St.  G^nevi^ve  since  she  was  a  girl,  and  it  ap- 
peared Lady  Theresa  had  never  visited  it.  Lady  Everingham 
proposed  that  they  should  all  ride  over  on  the  morrow,  and  she 
appealed  to  her  husband  for  his  approbation,  instantly  given,  for 
though  she  loved  admiration,  and  he  apparently  was  an  iceberg, 
they  were  really  devoted  to  each  other.  Then  there  was  a  con- 
sultation as  to  their  arrangements.  The  Duchess  would  drive 
over  in  her  pony  chaise  with  Theresa.  The  Duke,  as  usual,  had 
affairs  that  would  occupy  him.  The  rest  were  to  ride.  It  was 
a  happy  suggestion,  all  anticipated  pleasure  ;  and  the  evening 
terminated  with  the  prospect  of  what  Lady  Everingham  called  an 
adventure. 

The  ladies  themselves  soon  withdrew ;  the  gentlemen  lingered 
for  awhile ;  the  Duke  took  up  his  candle,  and  bid  his  guests  good 
night ;  Lord  Everingham  drank  a  glass  of  Seltzer  water,  nodded, 
and  vanished.  Lord  Henry  and  his  friend  sat  up  talking  over  the 
past.  They  were  too  young  to  call  them  old  times ;  and  yet  what 
a  life  seemed  to  have  elapsed  since  they  had  quitted  Eton,  dear  old 
Eton  I  Their  boyish  feelings,  and  still  latent  boyish  character, 
developed  with  their  reminiscences. 

**  Do  you  remember  Bucknall  ?  Which  Bucknall  ?  The  eldest : 
I  saw  hun  the  other  day  at  Nottingham ;  he  is  in  the  Rifles.  Do 
you  remember  that  day  at  Sirly  Hall,  that  Paulet  had  that  row 
with  Dickinson  ?  Did  you  like  Dickinson  ?  Hum !  Paulet  was 
a  good  fellow.  I  tell  you  who  was  a  good  fellow, — ^Paulet's  little " 
cousin.  What!  Augustus  Le  Grange?  Oh!  I  liked  Augustus 
Le  Grange.  I  wondwr  where  Buckhurst  is  ?  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  the  other  day.  He  has  gone  with  his  uncle  to  Paris.  We 
«hall  find  him  at  Cambridge  in  October.  I  suppose  you  know 
Millbank  has  gone  to  Oriel.  Has  he,  though !  I  wonder  who  will 
have  our  room  s^  Cookesley*B  ? — Cookesky  was  a  good  fellow  I 
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Oil,  capital  1  How  weH  he  behared  when  there  was  that  row  about 
our  going  oat  with  the  hoimds !  Do  you  reknember  Yere's  face  ? 
It  makes  me  laugh  now  when  I  think  of  it.  I  tell  you  who  was  a 
good  fellow, — ^ELangaroo  Gray ;  I  liked  him.  I  don't  know  any 
fellow  who  sang  a  better  song !" 

'<  By  the  bye/'  said  Coningsby,  ^  what  sort  of  fellow  is  Eustace 
Lyle  ?    I  ramer  liked  his  look.' 

^  Oh !  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him,"  said  Lord  Henry.  *'  He  is 
a  great  ally  of  mine,  and  I  think  you  will  like  him  very  much.  H 
Is  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  about  the  oldest  we  hare  in  th€ 
county,  and  the  wealthiest.  Tou  see,  Lyle's  father  was  the  most 
violent  ultra  Whig,  and  so  were  all  Eustace's  guardians ;  but  the 
moment  he  came  of  age,  he  announced  that  he  should  not  mix 
himself  np  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  county,  and  that  his 
tenantry  might  act  exactly  as  they  thought  fit.  My  father  thinks, 
of' course,  that  Lyle  is  a  Conservatiye,  and  that  he  only  waits  the 
occasion  to  come  forward ;  but  he  is  quite  wrong.  I  know  Lyle 
weU,  and  he  speaks  to  me  without  disguise.  You  see  'tis  an  old 
Oayalier  family,  and  Lyle  has  all  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  his 
race.  He  will  not  ally  himself  with  anti-monarchists,  and  demo- 
crats, and  infideb,  and  sectarians  ;  at  the  same  time,  why 
should  he  support  a  party  who  pretend  to  oppose  these,  but 
who  neyer  lose  an  opportunity  of  insulting  his  religion,  and 
would  depriye  him,  if  possible,  of  the  advantages  of  the  yeiy  insti- 
tutions which  his  ^miiy  assisted  in  establishing  ?" 

*<Why,  indeed?  I  am  glad  to  hare  made  his  acquaintance,'' 
said  Coningsby.    **  Is  he  clever  ?" 

^  I  think  so,"  said  Lord  Henry.  ^  He  is  the  most  shy  fellow, 
especially  among  women,  that  I  ever  knew,  but  he  is  very  popular 
in  the  oounty.  He  does  an  amazing  deal  of  good,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  riders  we  have.  My  father  says,  the  very  best ;  bold,  but 
BO  Tery  certain." 

**  He  is  older  than  we  are  ?" 

^My  senior  by  a  year:  he  is  just  of  age." 

**  Oh,  ah !  twenty-one.  A  year  younger  than  Gaston  de  Foix 
when  he  won  Bayenna,  and  four  years  younger  than  John  of 
Austria  when  he  won  Lepanto,"  observed  Coningsby,  musingly. 
**  I  y ote  we  go  to  bed,  old  fellow  I " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  a  yalley,  not  far  from  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  riyer,  raised 
on  a  lofty  and  artificial  terrace  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  wooded 
heights,  was  a  pile  of  modem  building  in  the  finest  style  of  Chris- 
tian architecture.^  It  was  of  great  extent  and  richly  decorated. 
Built  of  a  white  and  glittering  stone^  it  sparkle^^  with  its  pin- 
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nacles  in  the  sunshine  as  it  rose  in  strong  relief  against  its  rerdant 
background.  The  winding  valley,  which  was  studded,  but  not  too 
closely  studded,  with  clumps  of  old  trees,  formed  for  a  great  extent 
on  either  side  of  the  mansion  a  grassy  demesne,  which  was  called 
the  Lower  Park ;  but  it  was  a  region  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Upper  Park,  that  was  the  peculiar  and  most  picturesque  feature  of 
this  splendid  residence.  The  wooded  heights  that  formed  the 
valley  were  not,  as  they  appeared,  a  range  of  hills.  Their  crest 
was  only  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  vast  and  enclosed  table-land, 
abounding  in  all  the  qualities  of  the  ancient  chase :  turf  and  trees, 
a  wilderness  of  underwood,  and  a  vast  spread  of  gorse  and  fern. 
The  deer,  that  abounded,  lived  here  in  a  world  as  savage  as  them- 
selves :  trooping  down  in  the  evening  to  the  river.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  were  ever  in  sight  of  those  who  were  in  the  valley,  and 
YOU  might  often  observe  various  groups  clustered  on  the  green 
neights  above  the  mansion,  the  effect  of  which  was  most  inspirit- 
ing and  graceful.  Sometimes  in  the  twilight,  a  solitary  form,  mag- 
nified by  the  illusive  hour,  might  be  seen  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  steep,  large  and  black  against  the  clear  sky. 

We  have  endeavoured  s%htly  to  sketch  St.  Genevieve  as  it 
appeared  to  our  friends  from  Beaumanoir,  winding  into  the  valley 
the  day  after  Mr.  Lyle  had  dined  with  them.  The  valley  opened 
for  about  half-a-mile  opposite  the  mansion,  which  gave  to  the 
dwellers  in  it  a  view  over  an  extensive  and  richly-cultivated  coun- 
try. It  was  through  this  district  that  the  party  from  Beaumanoir 
had  pursued  their  way.  The  first  glance  at  the  building,  its 
striking  situation,  its  beautiful  form,  its  brilliant  colour,  its  great 
extent,  a  gathering  as  it  seemed  of  galleries,  halls,  and  chapels, 
mullioned  windows,  portals  of  clustered  columns,  and  groups  of 
airy  pinnacles  and  fretwork  spires,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of 
wonder  and  of  praise. 

The  ride  from  Beaumanoir  had  been  delightful ;  the  breath  of 
summer  in  every  breeze,  the  light  of  summer  on  every  tree.  The 
gay  laugh  of  Lady  Everingham  rang  frequently  in  the  air ;  often 
were  her  sunny  eyes  directed  to  Coningsby,  as  she  called  his 
attention  to  some  fair  object  or  some  pretty  effect.  She  played 
the  hostess  of  Nature,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  beauties. 

Mr.  Lyle  had  recognised  them.  He  cantered  forward  with 
greetings  on  a  fat  litfle  fawn-coloured  pony,  with  a  long  white 
mane  and  white  fiowing  tail,  and  the  wickedest  eye^  in  the  world. 
He  rode  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess,  and  indicated  their  gently- 
descending  route. 

They  arrived,  and  the  peacocks,  who  where  sunning  themselves 
on  the  turrets,  expanded  their  plumage  to  welcome  them. 

"  I  can  remember  the  old  house,"  said  the  Duchess,  as  she  took 
Mr.  Lyle's  arm ;  "  and  I  am  happy  to  see  the  new  one.     The 

much  beauty,  but  the  reality  exceeds 


Duke  had  prepared  me  for  mi 
his  report.*^    ••  •!  . 

;  *  •    •,•••» 
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Tliey  entered  by  a  short  corridor  into  a  large  hall.  They  would 
haye  stopped  to  admire  its  rich  roof,  its  gallery  and  screen ;  bnt 
their  host  suggested  that  they  should  refresh  themselyes  after  their 
ride,  and  they  followed  him  through  sereral  apartments  into  a 
spacious  chamber,  its  oaken  panels  covered  with  a  series  of  in-^ 
ieresting  pictures,  representing  the  siege  of  St.  Genevieye  by  the 
Parliament  forces  in  16^43:  the  yarious  assaults  and  sallies,  and 
the  final  discomfiture  of  the  rebels.  In  all  these,  figured  a  braye 
and  graceful  Sir  Eustace  Lyle,  in  cuirass  and  buff  jerkin,  with 
gleaming  sword  and  flowing  plume.  The  sight  of  these  pictures 
was  ever  a  source  of  great  excitement  to  Henry  Sydney,  who 
always  lamented  his  ill-luck  in  not  living  in  such  days ;  nay,  would 
insist  that  all  others  must  equally  deplore  their  evil  destiny. 

"  See,  Coningsby,  this  battery  on  the  Upper  Park,"  said  Lord 
Henry.  "  ITiis  did  the  business :  how  it  rakes  up  the  valley ;  Sir 
Eustace  works  it  himself.  Mother,  what  a  pity  Beaumanoir  waa 
not  besieged!"  * 

"It  may  be,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  I  always  fan<^  a  siege  must  be  so  very  interesting,"  said  Lady 
Everingham.     "  It  must  be  so  exciting." 

"  I  hope  the  next  siege  may  be  at  Beaumanoir,  instead  of  St. 
Crenevi^ve,"  said  Lyle,  laughing ;  "  as  Henry  Sydney  has  such  a 
military  predisposition.  Duchess,  you  said  the  other  day  that  you 
liked  Msdvoisie,  and  here  is  some." 

^Now  broach  me  a  cask  of  Malvoisiey 
Bring  pasty  from  the  doe ;" 

sidd  the  Duchess.    "  That  has  been  my  luncheon." 

"  A  poetic  repast,"  said  Lady  Theresa. 

"Their  breeds  of  sheep  must  have  been  very  inferior  in  old 
days,"  said  Lord  Everingham,  "  as  they  made  such  a  noise  about 
their  venison.  For  my  part  I  consider  it  a  thing  as  much  gone  by 
as  tilts  and  tournaments." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  that  they  have  gone  by,"  said  Lady  Theresa. 

"  Everything  has  gone  by  that  is  beautiful,"  said  Lord  Henry. 

"  Life  is  much  easier,"  said  Lord  Everingham. 

"  Life  easy!"  said  Lord  Henry.  "  Life  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
fierce  struggle." 

"  l^Ianners  are  easy,"  said  Coningsby,  "  and  life  is  hard." 

"  And  I  wish  to  see  tldngs  exactly  the  reverse,"  said  Lord  Henry. 
"  The  means  and  modes  of  subsistence  less  difficult :  the  conduct 
of  life  more  ceremonious." 

"  Civilization  has  no  time  for  ceremony,"  said  Lord  Everingham. 

"  How  very  sententious  you  all  are ! "  said  his  wife.  "  I  want  to 
see  the  hall  and  many  other  things."    And  they  all  rose. 

There  were  indeed  many  other  tldngs  to  see :  a  long  gallery, 
rich  in  ancestral  portraits,  specimens  of  art  and  costume  from 
Holbem  to  Lawrence ;  courtiers  of  the  Tudors,  and  cavaliers  of  the 
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Stuarts,  terminating  in  red-coated  squires  fresh  from  the  field,  and 
gentlemen  buttoned  up  in  black  coats,  and  sitting  in  library  chairs 
with  their  backs  to  a  crimson  curtain.  Woman,  however,  is  always 
diarming;  and  the  present  generation  may  view  their  mothers 
painted  by  Lawrence,  as  if  they  were  patronesses  of  Almacks' ;  or 
their  grandmothers  by  Reynolds,  as  Robinettas  caressing  birds — 
with  as  much  delight  as  they  gaze  on  the  dewy-eyed  matrons  of 
Lely,  and  the  proud  bearing  of  the  heroines  of  Vandyke.  But 
what  interested  them  more  than  the  gallery,  or  the  rich  saloons,  or 
even  the  baronial  hall,  was  the  chapel,  in  which  art  had  exhausted 
all  its  invention,  and  wealth  offered  all  its  resources.  The  walls 
and  vaulted  roofs  entirely  painted  in  encaustic  by  the  first  artists 
of  Germany,  and  representing  the  principal  events  of  the  second 
Testament,  the  splendour  of  the  mosaic  pavement,  the  richness  of 
the  painted  windows,  the  sumptuousness  of  the  altar,  crowned  by 
a  masterpiece  of  Carlo  Dolce  and  surrounded  by  a  silver  rail,  the 
tone  of  rich  and  solemn  light  that  pervaded  all,  and  blended  all  the 
various  sources  of  beauty  into  one  absorbing  and  harmonious  whole : 
all  combined  to  produce  an  effect  which  stilled  them  into  a  silence 
that  lasted  for  some  minutes,  until  the  ladies  breathed  their 
feelings  in  an  almost  inarticulate  murmur  of  reverence  and  ad- 
miration ;  while  a  tear  stole  to  the  eye  of  the  enthusiastic  Henry 
Sydney. 

Leaving  the  chapel,  they  sauntered  through  the  gardens,  until, 
arriving  at  their  limit,  they  were  met  by  the  prettiest  sight  in 
the  world ;  a  group  of  little  pony  chairs,  each  drawn  by  a  little 
fat  fawn-coloured  pony,  like  the  one  that  Mr.  Lyle  had  been 
riding.  Lord  Henry  drove  his  mother;  Lord  Everingham, 
Lady  Theresa;  Lady  Everingham  was  attended  by  Coningsby. 
Their  host  cantered  by  the  Duchess's  side,  and  along  winding 
roads  of  very  easy  ascent,  leading  through  beautiful  woods,  and 
offering  charming  landscapes,  they  reached  in  due  time  the  Upper 
Park. 

"  One  sees  our  host  to  venr  great  advantage  in  his  own  house," 
said  Lady  Everingham.  "  He  is  scarcely  the  same  person.  I  have 
not  observed  him  once  blush.  He  speaks  and  moves  with  ease. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  more  graceful.  Above  all  things  I  like 
a  graceful  man." 

"  That  chapel,"  said  Coningsby,  "was  a  fine  thing." 

**  Very ! "  said  Lady  Everingham.  "  Did  you  observe  the  picture 
over  the  altar— the  Virgin  with  blue  eyes  ?  I  never  observed  blue 
eyes  before  in  such  a  picture.  What  is  your  favourite  colour  for 
eyes  ?  " 

Coningsby  felt  embarrassed:  he  said  iomething  rather  pointless 
about  admiring  everything  that  is  beautiful. 

"  But  every  one  has  a  favourite  style ;  I  want  to  know  yours. 
Begular  features— do  you  like  regular  features  ?  Or  is  it  expres- 
sion that  pleases  you  ?" 
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'^Expression;  I  think  I  like  expression.  Expreasion  must  be 
always  delightful.'* 

•*Do  you  dance?'* 

'^No;  I  am  no  great  danoer.  I  fear  I  hare  reiy  few  accomplish- 
ments.    I  am  yery  fond  of  fencing." 

*  **  I  don't  fence,"  said  Lady  Everingham,  with  a  smile.  '*  But  I 
thmk  you  are  right  not  to  dsmce.  It  is  not  in  yonr  way.  Tou  are 
very  ambitious,  I  beliere  ?"  she  added. 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  everybody  is  ambitious." 

^Toa  see  I  know  something  of  your  character.  Henry  has 
spoken  of  you  to  me  a  great  deal ;  long  before  we  met — ^met  again, 
I  should  say,  for  we  are  very  old  friends,  remember.  Do  you  know 
your  career  very  much  interests  me  ?    I  like  ambitious  men." 

There  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  first  idea- that  yonr 
career  interests  a  charming  woman.  Coningsby  felt  that  he  was 
perhaps  driving  a  Madame  de  Longueville.  A  woman  who  likes 
ambitious  men  must  be  no  ordinary  character ;  clearly  a  sort  of 
heroine.  At  this  moment  they  reached  the  Upper  Park,  and  the 
novel  landscape  changed  the  current  of  their  remarks. 

Far  as  the  eye  coidd  reach  there  spread  before  them  a  savage 
syhan  scene.  It  wanted,  perhaps,  undulation  of  surface,  but  that 
defidency  was  greatly  compensated  for  by  the  multitude  and  pro- 
digious size  of  the  trees ;  they  were  the  largest,  indeed,  that  could 
well  be  met  with  in  England;  and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe 
where  the  timber  is  so  huge.  The  broad  interminable  glades,  the 
vast  avenues,  the  quantity  of  deer  browsing  or  bounding  in  all 
directions,  the  thickets  of  yellow  gorse  and  green  fern,  and  the 
breeze  that  even  in  the  stillness  of  summer  was  ever  playing  over 
this  table-land,  all  produced  an  animated  and  renovating  scene. 
It  was  like  suddenly  visiting  another  country,  living  among  other 
manners,  and  breathing  another  air.  They  stopped  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  pavilion  bmlt  for  the  purposes  oi  the  chase,  and  then 
returned,  all  gratified  by  this  visit  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
higher  regions  of  the  earth. 

As  they  approached  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  hung  over  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, they  heard  the  great  bell  sound. 

''What  is  that?"  ask^  the  Duchess. 

'^  It  is  almsgiving  day,"  replied  Mr.  Lyle,  looking  a  little  em« 
barrassed,  and  for  the  first  time  Mushing.  ''  The  people  of  the 
parishes  with  which  I  am  connected  come  to  St.  Gknevidve  twice 
a-week  at  this  hour." 

''And  what  is  your  system?"  inquired  Lord  Everingham, 
who  had  stopped,  interested  by  the'  scene.  "  What  check  have 
yon?" 

"  The  rectors  of  the  different  parishes  grant  certificates  to  those 
who  in  their  belief  merit  bounty  according  to  the  rules  which  I  have 
established.  These  are  again  visited  by  my  ahnoner,  who  counter- 
aigns  the  certificate,  and  then  they  present  it  at  the  postem-gate. 
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The  certificate  explains  the  nature  of  .their  necessities,  and  my 
steward  acts  on  his  discretion." 

^^  Mamma,  I  see  them !"  exclaimed  Lady  Theresa. 

"Perhaps  your  Grace  may  think  that  they  might  be  relieyed 
without  a£  tms  ceremony,"  said  Mr.  Lyle,  extremely  confused. 
**But  I  agree  with  Henry  and  Mr.  Coningsby,  that  Ceremony 
,  is  not,  as  too  commonly  supposed,  an  idle  form.  I  wish  the  people 
J  constantly  and  visibly  to  comprehend  that  Property  is  their  pro- 
tector and  their  friend." 

^'My  reason  is  with  you,  Mr.  Lyle,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  as  well 
as  my  heart." 

They  came  along  the  yalley,  a  procession  of  Nature,  whose 
groups  an  artist  might  have  studied.  The  old  man,  who  loved  the 
pilgrimage  too  much  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a  substitute 
accorded  to  his  grey  hairs,  came  in  person  with  his  grandchild  and 
his  staff.  There  also  came  the  widow  with  her  child  at  the  breast, 
and  others  clinging  to  her  form ;  some  sorrowful  faces,  and  some 
pale ;  many  a  serious  one,  and  now  and  then  a  frolic  glance ;  many 
a  dame  in  her  red  cloak,  and  many  a  maiden  with  her  light  basket; 
curly-headed  urchins  with  demure  looks,  and  sometimes  a  stalwart 
form  baffled  for  a  time  of  the  labour  which  he  desired.  But  not  a 
heart  there  that  did  not  bless  the  bell  that  sounded  from  the  tower 
of  St.  Genevieve  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

**  Mt  fathers  perilled  their  blood  and  fortunes  for  the  cause  of 
the  Sovereignty,  and  Church  of  England,"  said  Lyle  to  Coningsby, 
as  they  were  lying  stretched  out  on  the  sunny  iwcf  in  the  park  of 
Beaumanoir,  "and  I  inherit  their  passionate  convictions.  They 
were  Catholics,  as  their  descendant.  No  doubt  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  their  ancient  faith  predominant  in  their  ancient 
land;  but  they  bowed,  as  I  bow,  to  an  adverse  and  apparently 
irrevocable  decree.  But  if  we  could  not  have  the  Church  of  our 
fathers,  we  honoured  and  respected  the  Church  of  their  children. 
It  was  at  least  a  Church ;  a  **  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  as 
it  daily  declares  itself.  Besides,  it  was  our  friend.  When  we  were 
persecuted  by  Puritanic  Parliaments,  it  was  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Church  of  England  that  interposed,  with  the  certainty  of 
creating  against  themselves  odium  and  mistrust,  to  shield  us  from 
the  dark  and  relentless  bigotry  of  Calvinism." 

**I  believe,"  said  Coningsby,  "that  if  Charles  I.  had  hanged  all 
the  Catholic  priests  that  Parliament  petitioned  him  to  execute,  he 
would  never  have  lost  his  crown." 

"  You  were  mentioning  my  jGefcther,"  continued  Lyle.  "  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  Whig.  G5led  by  political  exclusion,  he  connected 
himself  with  that  party  in  the  State,  which  began  to  intimate 
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emancipation.  After  all,  they  did  not  emancipate  ns.  It  was  the 
fall  of  the  Papacy  in  England  that  founded  the  Whig  aristocracy ; 
a  fact  that  nfust  always  lie  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  as,  I 
asanre  you,  it  does  of  mine. 

"  I  gathered  at  an  early  age,"  continued  Lyle,  "  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  inherit  my  father's  political  connections  with  the  family 
estates.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  probably  have 
occurred.     In  times  that  did  not  force  one  to  ponder,  it  is  not 
likely  I  should  have  recoiled  from  uniting  myself  with  a  party 
formed  of  the  best  families  in   England,  and  ever  famous  for 
accomplished  men  and  charmipg  women.     But  I  enter  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  convulsion  in  which  the  very  principles  of  our  political 
and  social  systems  are  called  in  question.     I  cannot  unite  myself 
with  the  party  of  destruction.     It  is  an  operative  cause  alien  to 
my  being.    What,  then,  oflfers  itself  ?    The  Duke  talks  to  me  of 
Conservative  principles ;  but  he  does  not  mform  me  what  they  are. 
I  observe  indeed  a  party  in  the  State  whose  rule  it  is  to  consent  to 
no  change,  until  it  is  clamorously  called  for,  and  then  instantly 
to  yield  ;  but  those  are  Concessionary,  not  Conservative  principles. 
Tbiis  party  treats  institutions  as  we  do  our  pheasants,  they  preserve 
only  to  destroy  them.    But  is  there  a  statesman  among  diese  Con- 
servatives who  offers  us  a  dogma  for  a  guide,  or  defines  any  great 
political  truth  which  we  should  aspire  to  establish  ?    It  seems  to    , 
me  a  barren  thing — ^this  Conservatism — an  unhappy  cross-breed ;    I 
the  mule  of  politics  that  engenders  nothing.     What  do  you  think    * 
of  all  this,  Coningsby  ?    I  assure  you  I  feel  confused,  perplexed, 
harassed.    I  know  I  have  public  duties  to  perform ;  I  am,  in  fact, 
every  day  of  my  life  solicited  by  all  parties  to  throw  the  weight  of 
m^  influence  in  one  scale  or  another ;  but  I  am  paralysed.  I  often 
wish  I  had  no  position  in  the  country.     The  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bility depresses  me ;  makes  me  miserable.     I  speak  to  you  without 
reserve ;  with  a  frankness  which  our  short  acquaintance  scarcely 
authorises ;  but  Henry  Sydney  has  so  often  talked  to  me  of  you, 
and  I  have  so  long  wished  to  know  you,  that  I  open  my  heart 
without  restraint." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Coningsby,  "you  have  but  described  my 
feelings  when  you  depictured  your  own.  My  mind  on  these  sub- 
jects has  long  been  a  chaos.  I  float  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  and 
should  long  ago  have  been  wrecked  had  I  not  been  sustained  by  a 
profound,  however  vague,  conviction,  that  there  are  still  great 
truths,  if  we  could  but  work  them  out;  that  Government,  for 
instance,  should  be  loved  and  not  hated,  and  that  Religion  should 
be  a  faith  and  not  a  form." 

The  moral  influence  of  residence  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
interesting  traits  of  our  national  manners.  The  presence  of 
this  power  was  very  apparent  throughout  the  district  that  sur- 
rounded Beaumanoir.  The  ladies  of  that  house  were  deeply 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  their  position ;  thoroughly  com- 
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prehending  their  duties,  they  fulfilled  them  without  affectation, 
with  earnestness,  and  with  that  effect  which  springs  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  consequences  were  visible  in  the  tone 
of  the  peasantry  being  superior  to  that  which  we  too  often  witness. 
The  ancient  feudal  feeling  that  lingers  in  these  sequestered 
haunts,  is  an  instrument  which,  when  skilfully  wielded,  may  be 
productiye  of  vast  social  benefit.  The  Duke  understood  this  well ; 
and  his  family  had  imlabed  all  his  views,  and  seconded  them.  Lady 
Everingham,  once  more  in  the  scene  of  her  past  life,  resumed  the 
exercise  of  gentle  ofilces,  as  if  she  had  never  ceased  to  be  a 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  as  if  .another  domain  had  not  its 
claims  upon  her  solicitude.  Coningsby  was  often  the  companion 
of  herself  and  her  sister  in  their  pilgrimages  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness. He  admired  the  graceful  energy,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  details,  with  which  Lady  Everingham  superintended 
schools,  organised  societies  of  relief,  and  the  discrimination  which 
she  brought  to  bear  upon  individual  cases  of  suffering  or  misfor- 
time.  He  was  deeply  interested  as  he  watched  the  magic  of  her 
manner,  as  she  melted  the  obdurate,  inspired  the  slothful,  con- 
soled the  afiUdied,  and  animated  with  her  smiles  and  ready 
phrase  the  energetic  and  the  dutiful.  Nor  on  these  occasions  was 
Lady  Theresa  seen  under  less  favourable  auspices.  Without  the 
vivacity  of  her  sister,  there  was  in  her  demeanour  a  sweet  serious- 
ness of  purpose  that  was  most  winning;  and  sometimes  a  bursi 
of  energy,  a  trait  of  decision,  which  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  somewhat  over-controlled  character  of  her  life  in  drawing- 
Tooips. 

In  the  society  of  these  engaging  companions,  time  for  Conings. 
by  glided  away  in  a  course  which  he  sometimes  wished  nothing 
might  disturb.  Apart  from  them,  he  frequently  felt  himseS 
pensive  and  vaguely  disquieted.  Even  the  society  of  Henry  Sydney 
or  Eustace  Lyle,  much  as  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  would 
have  been  adapted  to  his  mood,  did  not  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  that  indefinite,  that  novel,  that  strange,  yet  sweet  ezcitementy 
which  he  felt,  he  knew  not  exactly  how  or  why,  stealing  over 
his  senses.  Sometimes  the  countenance  of  Theresa  Sydney 
fl'tted  over  his  musing  vision ;  sometimes  the  merry  voicc  3f  Lady 
Everingham  haunted  his  ear.  But  to  be  tjieir  companion  in  ride 
or  ramble ;  to  avoid  any  arrangement  which  for  many  hours  should 
deprive  him  of  their  presence ;  was  every  day  with  Coningsby  a 
principal  object. 

One  day  he  had  been  out  shooting  rabbits  with  Lyle  and  Henry 
Sydney,  and  returned  with  them  late  to  Beaumanoir  to  dinner. 
He  had  not  enjoyed  his  sport,  and  he  had  not  shot  at  all  well.  He 
had  been  dreamy,  silent,  had  deeply  felt  the  want  of  Lady  Ever- 
ingham's  conversation,  that  was  ever  so  poignant  and  so  interest- 
ingly personal  to  himself;  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  sway,  though 
Coningsby  was  not  then  quite  conscious  of  it.    Talk  to  a  man 
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abont  himsdfy  and  he  is.  generallj  eaptiyated*  That  is  the  real 
way  to  win  him.  The  only  difference  between  men  and  women  in 
this  respect  is,  that  most  women  are  vain,  and  some  men  are  not. 
There  ore  some  men  who  bare  no  self-love ;  but  if  the j  hare, 
female  vanity  is  but  a  trifling  and  airy  passion  compared  with  the 
vast  Toradty  of  appetite  which  in  the  sterner  sex  can  swallow  any- 
thing, and  fdways  crave  for  more. 

\^en  Ck>ningsby  entered  the  drawinff-room,  there  seemed  a 
somewhat  min^al  bustle  in  the  room,  out  as  the  twilight  had 
descended,  it  was  at  first  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  who  was 
present.  He  soon  perceived  that  there  were  strangers.  A  geib* 
tleman  of  pleasing  appearance  was  near  a  sofa  on  which  the 
Duchess  and  Lady  Evenngham  were  seated,  and  discoursing  with 
some  volubility.  His  phrases  seemed  to  command  attention ;  his 
audience  had  an  animated  glance,  eyes  sparkling  with  intelli- 
gence and  interest;  not  a  word  was  disregarded.  Coningsby 
did  not  advance  as  was  his  custom;  he  had  a  sort  of  instinct, 
that  the  stranger  was  discoursing  of  matters  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  He  turned  to  a  table,  he  took  up  a  book,  which  he 
began  to  read  upside  downwards.  A  hand  was  lightly  placed 
on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  round,  it  was  another  danger; 
who  said,  however,  in  a  tone  of  fanuHar  Mendliness, — 

**  How  do  you  do,  Coningsby  ?" 

It  was  a  young  man  about  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  very 
tall,  very  good-looking.  Old  recollections,  his  Ultimate  greetinfi^» 
a  strong  family  Ukeness,  helped  Coningsby  to  conjecture  correctly 
who  was  the  person  who  addressed  him.  It  was,  indeed,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke,  the  Marquis  of  Beaumanoir,  who  had  arrived  at 
his  father's  unexpectedly  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Melton,  on  their 
way  to  the  north. 

Mr.  iilelton  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  f ashiou,  and  a  very 
great  favourite  in  societv.  He  was  about  thirty,  good-looking, 
with  an  air  that  commanded  attention,  and  manners,  though  facile, 
sufficiently  finished.  He  was  very  conununicative,  though  calm, 
and  without  being  witty,  had  at  his  service  a  turn  of  phrase,  ac- 
quired by  practice  and  success,  which  was,  or  which  always 
seemed  to  be,  poignant.  The  ladies  seemed  especially  to  be  de- 
lighted aff  liis  arrival.  He  knew  ever^rthing  of  everybody  they 
cared  about ;  and  Coningsby  listened  in  silence  to  names  which  for 
the  first  time  reached  his  ears,  but  which  seemed  to  excite  great 
interest.  Mr.  Melton  frequently  addressed  his  most  lively  obser- 
vations and  lus  most  sparkling  anecdotes  to  Lady  Evenngham, 
who  evidently  relished  all  that  he  said,  and  returned  him  in 
kind. 

Throughout  the  dinner  Lady  Everingham  and  Mr.  Melton 
maintained  what  appeared  a  most  entertaining  conversation, 
principally  about  thiogs  and  persons  which  did  not  in  any  way 
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interest  our  hero ;  who,  however,  had  the  satiafaction  of  hearing 
Lady  Eyeringham,  in  the  drawing-room,  say  in  a  careless  tone  to 
the  Duchess, — 

*^  I  am  so  glad,  manmia,  that  Mr.  Melton  has  come;  we  wanted 
some  amusement." 

What  a  confession !  What  a  reyelation  to  Coningsby  of  his  infi- 
nite insignificance  I  Coningsby  entertained  a  great  ayersion  for 
Mr.  Melton,  but  felt  his  spirit  unequal  to  the  social  contest.  The 
genius  of  the  untutored  inexperienced  youth  quailed  before  that 
of  the  long-practised,  skilful  man  of  the  world.  What  was  the 
magic  of  this  man?  What  was  the  secret  of  this  ease,  that 
nothing^  could  disturb,  and  yet  was  not  deficient  in  deference  and 
good  taste  ?  And  then  his  dress,  it  seemed  fashioned  by  some 
unearthly  artist ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  unobtrusive  . 
causes  of  the  general  effect  that  was  irresistible.  Coningsb/s 
coat  was  made  by  Stultz ;  almost  every  fellow  in  the  sixth  form 
had  his  coats  made  by  Stultz ;  yet  Coningsby  fancied  that  his  own 
garment  looked  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  by  some  rustic  slop- 
seller.  He  began  to  wonder  where  Mr.  Melton  got  his  boots 
from,  and  glanced  at  his  own,  v^hich,  though  made  in  St.  James's 
Street,  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  cloddish  air. 

Lady  Everingham  was  determined  that  Mr.  Melton  should  see 
Beaumanoir  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Mr.  Melton  had  never 
been  there  before,  except  at  Christmas,  with  the  house  full  of 
visitors  and  factitious  gaiety.  Now  he  was  to  see 'the  country. 
Accordingly,  there  were  long  rides  every  day,  which  Lady  Evering- 
ham called  expeditions,  and  which  generally  produced  some  slight 
incident  which  she  styled  an  adventure.  She  was  very  kind  to 
Coningsby,  but  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  lengthened  conversa-  i 
tions  which  he  had  previously  found  so  magical.  Mr.  Melton  was  g 
always  on  the  scene,  the  monopolising  hero,  it  would  seem,  of  every 
thought,  and  phrase,  and  plan.  Coningsby  began  to  think  that  > 
Beaumanoir  was  not  so  delightful  a  place  as  he  had  imagined.  He  \ 
began  to  think  that  he  had  stayed  there  perhaps  too  long. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rigby,  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  expected  at  Coningsby  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
to  meet  Lord  Monmouth,  who  had  returned  to  England,  and  for 
grave  and  special  reasons  was  about  to  reside  at  his  chief  seat, 
which  he  had  not  visited  for  many  years.  Coningsby  had  intended 
to  have  remained  at  Beaumanoir  until  that  time ;  but  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  Age  of  Ruins  was  past,  and  that  he 
ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Manchester,  which  was 
in  the  same  county  as  the  Castle  of  his  grandfather.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  speculate  upon  events!  Muse  as  we  may,  we  are  the  j 
creatures  of  circumstances  ;  and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
London  dandy  at  the  country  seat  of  an  English  nobleman'sent 
tius  representative  of  the  New  Generation,  fresh  from  Eton,  nursed 
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in  prejudices,  yet  with  a  mind  predisposed  io  inquiry  and  prone  to 
mutation,  to  a  scene  apt  to  stimulate  both  inteOectual  processes ; 
which  demanded  investigation  and  induced  thought — the  great 
Metropolis  of  Labouh. 

END  OF  BOOK  m. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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A  GREAT  city,  whose  image  dwells  in  the  memory  of  man,  is 
the  type  of  some  great  idea.  Rome  represents  conquest ;  Faith 
borers  over  the  towers  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Athens  embodies  the 
pre-eminent  quality  of  the  antique  world — Art. 

In  modem  ages,  Commerce  has  created  London ;  while  Man- 
ners, in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  have  long 
fo\md  a  supreme  capital  in  the  airy  and  bright-minded  dty  of  the 
Seine. 

What  Art  was  to  the  ancient  world.  Science  is  to  the  modem : 
the  distinctive  faculty.  In  the  minds  of  men  the  useful  has  sue-  •^ 
ceeded  to  the  beautiful.  Instead  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  Crown, 
a  Lancashire  village  has  expanded  into  a  mighty  region  of  facto- 
ries and  warehouses.  Yet  rightly  understood,  Manchester  is  as 
,Teat  a  human  exploit  as  Athens. 

The  inhabitants,  indeed,  are  not  so  impressed  with  their  idiosyn- 
crasy as  the  countrymen  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  They  do  not 
?ully  comprehend  the  position  which  they  occupy.  It  is  the  phi- 
losopher alone  who  can  conceive  the  grandeur  of  Manchester, 
and  the  immensity  of  its  future.  There  are  yet  great  tmths  to 
tell,  if  we  had  either  the  courage  to  announce  or  the  temper  to 
teceive  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  FEELiNa  of  melancholy,  even  of  uneasiness,  attends  our  first 
entrance  into  a  great  tovm,  especially  at  night.  Is  it  that  the 
3ense  of  all  this  vast  existence  with  which  we  have  no  con- 
liexion,  where  we  are  utterly  unknown,  oppresses  us  with  our  in- 
^g:nificance  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  terrible  to  feel  friendless  where  all 
have  friends? 

Yet  reverse  the  picture.    Behold  a  community  where  you  are 
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interest  our  hero ;  who,  howerer,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
Lady  Ereringham,  in  the  drawing-room,  say  in  a  careless  tone  to 
the  Dnchess, — 

^^ I  am  so  glad,  mamma,  that  Mr.  Melton  has  come;  we  wanted 
some  amusement/' 

What  a  confession !  What  a  revelation  to  Coningshy  of  his  infi- 
nite insignificance!  Coningsby  entertained  a  great  aversion  for 
Mr.  Melton,  but  felt  his  spirit  unequal  to  the  social  contest.  The 
genius  of  the  untutored  inexperienced  youth  quailed  before  that 
of  the  long-practised,  skilful  man  of  the  world.  What  was  the 
magic  of  this  man?  What  was  the  secret  of  this  ease,  that 
noming^  could  disturb,  and  yet  was  not  deficient  in  deference  and 
good  taste  ?  And  then  his  dress,  it  seemed  fashioned  by  some 
unearthly  artist ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  unobtrusive  . 
causes  of  the  general  effect  that  was  irresistible.  Conhigsb/s 
coat  was  made  by  Stultz ;  almost  every  fellow  in  the  sixth  form 
had  his  coats  made  by  Stultz ;  yet  Coningsby  fancied  that  his  own 
garment  looked  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  by  some  rustic  slop- 
seller.  He  began  to  wonder  where  Mr.  Melton  got  his  boots 
from,  and  glanced  at  his  own,  which,  though  made  in  St.  James's 
Street,  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  cloddish  air. 

Lady  Everingham  was  determined  that  Mr.  Melton  should  see 
Beaumanoir  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Mr.  Melton  had  never 
been  there  before,  except  at  Christmas,  with  the  house  full  of 
visitors  and  factitious  gaiety.  Now  he  was  to  see 'the  country. 
Accordingly,  there  were  long  rides  every  day,  which  Lady  Evering- 
ham called  expeditions,  and  which  generally  produced  some  slight 
incident  which  she  styled  an  adventure.  She  was  very  kind  to 
Coningsby,  but  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  lengthened  conversa-  i 
tions  which  he  had  previously  found  so  magical.  Mr.  Melton  was  g 
always  on  the  scene,  the  monopolising  hero,  it  would  seem,  of  every 
thought,  and  phrase,  and  plan.  Coningsby  began  to  think  that  > 
Beaumanoir  was  not  so  delightful  a  place  as  he  had  imagined.  He  I 
began  to  think  that  he  had  stayed  there  perhaps  too  long. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rigby,  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  expected  at  Coningsby  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
to  meet  Lord  Monmouth,  who  had  returned  to  England,  and  for 
grave  and  special  reasons  was  about  to  reside  at  his  chief  seat, 
which  he  had  not  visited  for  many  years.  Coningsby  had  intended 
to  have  remained  at  Beaumanoir  until  that  time ;  but  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  Age  of  Ruins  was  past,  and  that  he 
ought  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Manchester,  which  was 
hi  the  same  county  as  the  Castle  of  his  grandfather.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  speculate  upon  events!  Muse  as  we  may,  we  are  the  | 
creatures  of  circumstances  ;  and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
London  dandy  at  the  country  seat  of  an  English  nobleman'sent 
this  representative  of  the  New  Generation,  fresh  from  Eton,  nursed 
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in  prejudices,  yet  with  a  mind  predisposed  to  inqtiiry  and  prone  to 
meditation,  to  a  scene  apt  to  stimulate  both  intellectual  processes ; 
which  demanded  investigation  and  induced  thought — ^the  great 
Metropolis  of  Labous. 
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CHAPTER  L 


A  GREAT  city,  whose  image  dwells  in  the  memory  of  man,  is 
the  type  of  some  great  idea.  Rome  represents  conquest ;  Faith 
hoYers  oyer  the  towers  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Athens  embodies  the 
pTe-«minent  quality  of  the  antique  world — Art. 

In  modem  ages.  Commerce  has  created  London ;  while  Man- 
ners, in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  have  long 
found  a  supreme  capital  in  the  airy  and  bright-minded  city  of  the 
Seine. 

What  Art  was  to  the  ancient  world.  Science  is  to  the  modem : 
the  distinctive  faculty.  In  the  minds  of  men  the  useful  has  sue-  •^ 
ceeded  to  the  beautiful.  Instead  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  Crown, 
&  Lancashire  village  has  expanded  into  a  mighty  region  of  facto- 
Ties  and  wareho.uses.  Yet  rightly  understood,  Manchester  is  as 
jTeat  a  human  exploit  as  Athens. 

The  inhabitants,  indeed,  are  not  so  impressed  with  their  idiosyn- 
^y  as  the  countrymen  of  Perixjles  and  Phidias.  They  do  not 
ruUy  comprehend  the  position  which  they  occupy.  It  is  the  phi- 
losopher alone  who  can  conceive  the  grandeur  of  Manchester, 
and  the  immensity  of  its  future.  There  are  yet  great  truths  to 
teB,  if  we  had  either  the  courage  to  announce  or  the  temper  to 
teedve  them. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

A  FEELiNa  of  melancholy,  even  of  uneasiness,  attends  our  first 
entrance  mto  a  great  town,  especially  at  night.  Is  it  that  the 
sense  of  all  this  vast  existence  with  which  we  have  no  con- 
neiion,  where  we  are  utterly  unknown,  oppresses  us  with  our  in- 
fflgnificance  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  terrible  to  feel  friendless  where  all 
have  friends? 

"^^t  reTerse  the  picture.    Behold  a  community  where  you  are 
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interest  our  hero ;  who,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
Lady  Everingham,  in  the  drawing-room,  say  in  a  careless  tone  to 
the  Duchess, — 

*^  I  am  so  glad,  mamma,  that  Mr.  Melton  has  come ;  we  wanted 
some  amusement/^ 

What  a  confession !  What  a  revelation  to  Coningsby  of  his  infi- 
nite insignificance!  Coningsby  entertained  a  great  aversion  for 
Mr.  Melton,  but  felt  his  spirit  unequal  to  the  social  contest.  The 
genius  of  the  untutored  inexperienced  youth  quailed  before  that 
of  the  long-practised,  skilful  man  of  the  world.  What  was  the 
magic  of  this  man?  What  was  the  secret  of  this  ease,  that 
nothing^  could  disturb,  and  yet  was  not  deficient  in  deference  and 
good  taste  ?  And  then  his  dress,  it  seemed  fashioned  by  some 
unearthly  artist ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  unobtrusive  . 
causes  of  the  general  effect  that  was  irresistible.  Coningsby*s 
coat  was  made  by  Stultz ;  almost  every  fellow  in  the  sixth  form 
had  his  coats  made  by  Stultz ;  yet  Coningsby  fancied  that  his  own 
garment  looked  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  by  some  rustic  slop- 
seller.  He  began  to  wonder  where  Mr.  Melton  got  his  boots 
from,  and  glanced  at  his  own,  which,  though  made  in  St.  James's 
Street,  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  cloddish  air. 

Lady  Everingham  was  determined  that  Mr.  Melton  should  see 
Beaumanoir  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Mr.  Melton  had  never 
been  there  before,  except  at  Christmas,  with  the  house  full  of 
visitors  and  factitious  gaiety.  Now  he  was  to  see 'the  country. 
Accordingly,  there  were  long  rides  every  day,  which  Lady  Evering- 
ham called  expeditions,  and  which  generally  produced  some  slight 
incident  which  she  styled  an  adventure.  She  was  very  kind  to 
Coningsby,  but  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  lengthened  conversa-  * 
tions  which  he  had  previously  found  so  magical.  Mr.  Melton  was  g 
always  on  the  scene,  the  monopolising  hero,  it  would  seem,  of  every 
thought,  and  phrase,  and  plan.  Coningsby  began  to  think  that  > 
Beaumanoir  was  not  so  delightful  a  place  as  he  had  imagined.  He  \ 
began  to  think  that  he  had  stayed  there  perhaps  too  long. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rigby,  to  inform  him  that  he 
was  expected  at  Coningsby  Castle  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
to  meet  Lord  Monmouth,  who  had  returned  to  England,  and  for 
grave  and  special  reasons  was  about  to  reside  at  his  chief  seat, 
which  he  had  not  visited  for  many  years.  Coningsby  had  intended 
to  have  remained  at  Beaumanoir  until  that  time ;  but  suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  Age  of  Ruins  was  past,  and  that  he 
ought  to*  seize  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Manchester,  which  was 
in  the  same  county  as  the  Castle  of  his  grandfather.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  speculate  upon  events!  Muse  as  we  may,  we  are  the  ^ 
creatures  of  circumstances  ;  and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a 
London  dandy  at  the  country  seat  of  an  English  nobleman'sent 
this  representative  of  the  New  Generation,  fresh  from  Eton,  nursed 
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in  prejudices,  yet  with  a  mind  predisposed  to  inqtury  and  prone  to 
meditation,  to  a  scene  apt  to  stimulate  both  intellectual  processes ; 
which  demanded  investigation  and  induced  thought — ^the  great 
Metropolis  of  Labour. 

END  07  BOOK  m. 


BOOK    IV. 

■       4  . 

CHAPTER  I. 

A  OBEAT  dtj,  whose  image  dwells  in  the  memory  of  man,  is 
the  type  of  some  great  idea.  Kome  represents  conquest ;  Faith 
hoYers  oyer  the  towers  of  Jerusalem ;  and  Athens  embodies  the 
pre-eminent  quality  of  the  antique  world — Art. 

In  modem  ages.  Commerce  has  created  Loudon ;  while  Man- 
ners, in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  have  long 
foimd  a  supreme  capital  in  the  airy  and  bright-minded  city  of  the 
Seme. 

What  Art  was  to  the  ancient  world.  Science  is  to  the  modem : 
the  distinctive  faculty.  In  the  minds  of  men  the  useful  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  beautiful.  Instead  of  the  city  of  the  Violet  Crown, 
a  Lancashire  village  has  expanded  into  a  mighty  region  of  facto- 
Tiea  and  warehouses.  Yet  rightly  understood,  Manchester  is  as 
,Teat  a  human  exploit  as  Athens. 

The  inhabitants,  indeed,  are  not  so  impressed  with  their  idiosyn- 
crasy as  the  countrymen  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  They  do  not 
My  comprehend  the  position  which  they  occupy.  It  is  the  phi- 
losopher alone  who  can  conceive  the  grandeur  of  Manchester, 
and  the  inamensity  of  its  future.  There  are  yet  great  truths  to 
^^3  if  we  had  either  the  courage  to  announce  or  the  temper  to 
reodYe  them. 


^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  FEELING  of  melancholy,  even  of  uneasiness,  attends  our  first 
entrance  into  a  great  town,  especially  at  night.  Is  it  that  the 
^e  of  all  this  vast  existence  with  which  we  have  no  con- 
nexion, where  we  are  utterly  unknown,  oppresses  us  with  our  in- 
pgnificance  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  terrible  to  feel  friendless  where  all 
nave  friends? 

Yet  reverse  the  picture.    Behold  a  community  where  you  are 
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imknowi],  but  where  you  ifill  be  known,  perhaps  honoured.    M 
plftce  where  you  have  no  friends,  but  where,  also,  you  have  o^y^ 
enemies.     A  spot  that  has  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  your  thought^ 
as  you  have  been  a  cipher  in  its  sensations,  and  yet  a  spot,  perhap%^^ 
pregnant  with  your  destiny !  \i^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  act  of  memory  so  profoundly  interesting^ 
as  to  recall  the  careless  mood  and  moment  in  wluch  we  hav^^,^. 
entered  a  town,  a  house,  a  chamber,  on  the  eve  of  an  acquaint^ji^ 
ance  or  an  event,  that  have  given  a  colour  and  an  impulse  to  oux,;^, 
future  life.  ly  -^^ 

What  is  this  Fatality  that  men  worship  ?    Is  it  a  Goddess  ?    .  .  jjjj, 

Unquestionably  it  is  a  power  that  acts  mainly  by  female  agents*^ 

I     Women  are  the  Priestesses  of  Predestination.  V^u 

';        Man  conceives  Fortune,  but  Woman  conducts  it.  \^jp 

'     It  is  the  Spirit  of  Man  that  says,  "  I  will  be  great;"  but  i      .^^ 

the  Sympathy  of  Woman  that  usually  makes  him  so.  ^ 

It  was  not  the  comely  and  courteous  hostess  of  the  Adelphi^:' 
Hotel,  Manchester,  that  gave  occasion  to  these  remarks,  though  i^ 
she  may  deserve  them,  and  though  she  was  most  kind  to  our^  j 
Ooningsby  as  he  came  in  late  at  night  very  tired,  and  not  in  very^ 
good  humour.  ,  ^, 

He  had  travelled  the  whole  day  through  the  great  district  of  J 
labour,  his  mind  excited  by  strange  sights,  and  at  length  wearied^ 
by  their  multiplication.  He  had  passed  over  the  plains  wher^^ 
/  iron  and  coal  supersede  turf  and  com,  dingy  as  the  entrance  of  ^ 
'  Hades,  and  flaming  with  furnaces ;  and  now  he  was  among  illu-  * 
mined  factories,  with  more  windows  than  Italian  palaces,  and^ 
smoking  chimneys  taller  than  Egyptian  obelisks.  Alone  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  machinery  itself,  sitting  down  in  a  solitary  ^ 
coffee-room  glaring  with  gas,  with  no  appetite,  a  whirling  head, !: 
and  not  a  plan  or  purpose  for  the  morrow,  why  was  he  there  ?  ' 
Because  a  being,  whose  name  even  was  unknown  to  him,  had  met  ^ 
him  in  a  hedge  ale-house  during  a  thunder-storm,  and  told  hint  ^ 
that  the  Age  of  Kuins  was  past.  * 

Remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  an  individual;  some  *' 
evidence  of  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  our  hero. 

Even  his  bedroom  was  lit  by  gas.  Wonderful  city !  That,  how-  ' 
ever,  could  be  got  rid  of.  He  opened  the  window.  The  summer 
air  was  sweet,  even  in  this  land  of  smoke  and  toil.  He  feels  a 
sensation  such  as  in  Lisbon  or  Lima  precedes  an  earthquake.  The 
house  appears  to  quiver.  It  is  a  sympathetic  affection  occasioned 
hj  a  steam-engine  in  a  neighbouring  factory. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  novel  incidents,  Ooningsby 
slept  the  deep  ideep  of  youth  and  health,  of  a  brain  which,  how- 
I  ever  occasionally  perplexed  by  thought,  had  never  been  harassed 

by  anxiety.  He  rose  early,  freshened,  and  in  fine  spirits.  Ajid 
by  the  time  the  deviled  chicken  and  the  buttered  toast  (that  mys- 
terious and  incomparable  luxury,  which  can  only  be  obtained  at 
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efei  nm)  faftd  disappeared,  he  felt  aJl  the  delightM  excitement  of 
krayel. 

And  now  for  action !  Not  a  letter  had  Coningsby;  not  an  indi- 
vidual in  that  vast  city  was  known  to  him.     He  went  to  consult 
Ms  kind  hostess,  who  smiled  confidence.     He  was  to  mention  her 
bame  at  one  place,  his  own  at  another.     All  would  be  right ;  she 
peemed  to  have  reliance  in  the  destiny  of  such  a  nice  young  man. 
I  *   He  saw  all ;  they  were  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  young  stran- 
gr^r,  whose  thought,  and  earnestness,  and  gentle  manners,  attracted 
iiiem.     One  recommended  him  to  another;  all  tried  to  aid  and 
(assist  him.     He  entered  chambers  raster  than  are  told  of   in 
{Arabian  fable,  and  peopled  with  habitants  more  wondrous  than 
**Tite  or  Peri.    For  there  he  beheld,  in  long-continued  ranks, 
3ie  mysterious  forms  full  of  existence  without  life,  that  perform 
>.  .Lh  facility,  and  in  an  instant,  what  man  can  fulfil  only  with  diffi- 
fealty  and  in  days.     A  machine  is  a  slare  that  neither  brings  nor 
bears   degradation  :    it  is  a  being  endowed  with  the  greatest 
id^ree   of  enei^,  and  acting  under  the  greatest  degree    of 
excitement,  yet  free  at   the   same   time  from  all  passion  and 
emotion.     It  is,  therefore,  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  supernatural 
slavei    And  why  should  one  say  that  the  machine  does  not  live  ? 
It  breathes,  for  its  breath  forms  the  atmosphere  of  some  towns. 
It  moves  with  more  regularity  than  man.    And  has  it  not  a  voice  ? 
Does  not  the  spindle  sing  Hke  a  merry  girl  at  her  work,  and  the 
steam-engine  roar  in  joUy  chorus,  like  a  strong  artisan  handling 
his  lusty  tools,  and  gaining  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  da/s  toil  ? 
Nor  should  the  weaying-room  be  forgotten,  where  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  girls  may  be  observed  in  their  coral  necklaces, 
working  like  Penelope  in  the  day-time ;  some  pretty,  some  pert, 
some  graceful  and  jocund,  some  absorbed  in  their  occupation ;  a 
iittle  serious  some,  few  sad.     And  the  cotton  you  have  observed  in 
its  rude  state,  that  you  have  seen  the  silent  spinner  change  into 
thread,  and  the  bustling  weaver  convert  into  cloth,  you  may  now 
watch  as  in  a  moment  it  is  tinted  with  beautiful  colours,  or  printed 
with  fanciful  patterns.     And  yet  the  mystery  of  mysteries  is  to  view 
machines  making  machines ;  a  spectacle  that  filk  the  mind  with 
curious,  and  even  awfiil,  speculation. 

From  early  mom  to  the  late  twilight^  our  Coningsby  for  several 
days  devoted  himself  to  the  comprehension  of  Manchester.  It 
was  to  him  a  new  woild,  pregnant  with  new  ideas,  and  suggestive 
I  of  new  trains  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  this  unprecedented 
\  partnership  between  capital  and  science,  working  on  a  spot  which 
'  Mature  had  indicated  as  the  fitting  theatre  of  their  exploits,  he 
I  heheld  a  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  nations  which  had  been. 
'  reserved  for  these  times,  and  he  perceived  that  this  wealth  was 
!  rapidly  developing  classes  whose  power  was  very  imperfectly  recog-  y 
I  nised  m  the  constitutional  sdieme,  and  whose  duties  in  the  social  ^-^ 
\  system  seemed  altogether  omitted.    Young  as  he  was,  the  bent  of 
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his  mind,  and  tiie  inquisitiye  spirit  of  the  times,  had  sufficientlj 
prepared  him,  not  indeed  to  grapple  with  these  questions,  hut  to  he 
eensihle  of  their  existence,  and  to  ponder. 

One  evening,  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  having  just  finished 
his  well-earned  dinner,  and  relaxing  his  mind  for  the  moment  in  a 
fresh  research  into  the  Manchester  Guide,  an  individual,  who  had 
also  heen  dining  in  the  same  apartment,  rose  from  his  table,  and, 
after  lolling  over  the  empty  fire-place,  reading  the  framed  an- 
nouncements, looking  at  the  directions  of  several  letters  waiting 
there  for  their  owners,  picking  his  teeth,  turned  round  to  Co- 
ningsby,  and,  with  an  air  of  uneasy  familiarity,  said,-* 

"  First  visit  to  Manchester,  sir  ?" 

«  My  first." 

"  Gentleman  traveller,  I  presume?" 

'*  I  am  a  traveller,"  said  Coningsby, 

«  Hem  I— From  south?" 

«  From  the  south." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  how  did  you  find  business  as  you  came  along  ? 
Brisk,  I  dare  say.  And  yet  there  is  a  something,  a  sort  of  a  some- 
thing; didn't  it  strike  you,  sir,  there  was  a  something?  A  deal 
of  queer  paper  about,  sir ! " 

**  I  fear  you  are  speaking  on  a  subject  of  which  I  know  nothing," 
said  Coningsby,  smiling;  '^ I  do  not  understand  business  at  all; 
though  I  am  not  surprised  that,  being  at  Manchester,  you  should 
suppose  so." 

**  Ah !  not  in  business.    Hem  I    Professional  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Coningsby,  "  I  am  nothing." 

*^  Ah  I  an  independent  gent ;  hem !  and  a  very  pleasant  thing,  too. 
Pleased  with  Manchester,  I  dare  say?"  continued  the  stranger. 

"And  astonished,"  said  Coningsby;  "I  think,  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  never  saw  so  much  to  admire." 

"  Seen  aU  the  lions,  have  no  doubt?" 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  everything,"  said  Coningsby,  rather  eager 
and  with  some  pride. 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  a  patronising 
tone.    "  Seen  Mr.  Hurley's  weaving-room,  I  dare  say? 

"Oh!  isn't  it  wonderful?"  said  Coningsby. 

"  A  great  many  people,"  aaid  the  stranger,  with  a  rather  super* 
cilious  smile. 

"  But  after  all,"  said  Coningsby,  with  animation,  "  it  is  the  ma^ 
ehincty  without  any  interposition  of  manual  power  that  overwhelms 
me.  It  haunts  me  in  m^  dreams,"  continued  Coningsby ;  "  I  see 
cities  peopled  with  machines.  Certainly  Manchester  is  the  most 
fironderful  city  of  modem  times  I " 

The  stranger  stared  a  little  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  companion, 
ttnd  then  picked  his  teeth. 

^Of  aU  the  remarkable  things  here,"  said  Coningsby,  <^whal 
on  the  whole,  sir,  do  you  look  upon  as  the  most  so?" 
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^  In  the  way  of  machinery  ?"  asked  the  %tranger. 

*'  In  the  way  of  machinery." 

**  Why,  in  the  way  of  machinery,  you  know,"  said  the  stranger, 
tery  quietly,  "  Manchester  is  a  dead  letter." 

"  A  dead  letter ! "  said  Coningsby. 

**  Dead  and  buried,"  said  the  stranger,  accompanying  his  words 
with  that  peculiar  application  of  his  thumb  to  his  nose,  that  signi- 
fies so  eloquently  that  all  is  up. 

^  Ton  astonish  me  1"  said  Coningsby. 

^  It's  a  booked  place  though,"  said  the  stranger,  ^^  and  no  mis- 
take. We  hare  aU  of  us  a  very  great  respect  for  Manchester,  in 
course ;  look  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  mother,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  she  is  behind  the  times,  sir,  and  that  won't  do  in  this 
age.     The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  Manchester  is  gone  by." 

'*  I  thought  her  only  fault  might  be  she  was  too  much  in  ad-« 
Tance  of  the  rest  of  the  country,"  said  Coningsby,  very  innocently. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  life,"  said  the  stranger,  **  go  to  Staley- 
bridge  or  Bolton.     There's  high  pressure." 

^  But  the  population  of  Manchester  is  increasing,"  said  Coningsby. 

**  Why,  yes ;  not  a  doubt.  You  see  we  have  all  of  us  a  great 
respect  for  the  town.  It  is  a  sort  of  metropolis  of  this  district, 
ana  there  is  a  good  deal  of  capital  in  the  place.  And  it  has  some 
first-rate  Institutions.  There's  the  Manchester  Bank.  That's 
a  noble  institution,  full  of  commercial  enterprise ;  understands  the 
age,  sir ;  high-pressure  to  the  back-bone.  I  came  up  to  town  to 
see  the  manager  to-day.  I  am  building  a  new  mill  now  myself 
at  Staley-bridge,  and  mean  to  open  it  by  January,  and  when  I  do, 
111  give  you  leave  to  pay  another  visit  to^Mr.  Burley's  weaving- 
room,  with  my  complhnents." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Coningsby, "  that  I  have  only  another 
day  left ;  but  pray  tell  me,  what  would  you  recommend  me  most 
to  see  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Manchester  ?" 

**  My  mill  is  not  finished,"  said  the  stranger,  musingly,  "  and 
though  there  is  still  a  great  deal  worth  seeing  at  Staley-bridge, 
still  you  had  better  wait  to  see  my  new  mill.  And  Bolton,  let  me 
see ;  Bolton — there  is  nothing  at  Bolton  that  can  hold  up  its  head 
for  a  moment  against  my  new  mill ;  but  then  it  is  not  finished. 
Well,  well,  let  us  see.  What  a  pity  this  is  not  the  lat  of  January, 
ttnd  then  my  new  mill  would  be  at  work  1  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Hurley's  face,  or  even  Mr.  Ashworth's,  that  day.  And  the  Oxford 
Road  Works,  where  they  are  always  making  a  little  change,  bit 
by  bit  reform,  eh !  not  a  very  particular  fine  appetite,  I  suspect, 
for  dinner,  at  the  Oxford  Road  Works,  the  day  they  hear  of  my 
new  mill  being  at  work.  But  you  want  to  see  something  tip-top. 
Well,  there's  Millbank;  that's  repilar  slap-up— quite  a  sight, 
regular  lion ;  if  I  were  you  I  would  see  Millbank." 

**  MiUbank ! "  said  Coningsby ;  «  what  MiUbank  ?" 

^Millbank  of  Millbank,  made   the  place — ^made  it  himself. 
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Abont  three  miles  faom  Bolton; — strain  to-morrow  morning  at 
7-25, — ^get  a  fly  at  the  station, — and  you  will  be  at  Millbank  by 
8-40/* 

"Unfortunately  I  am  engaged  to-morrow  morning,"  said  CJo- 
ningsby,  "  and  yet  I  am  most  anxions, — ^particularly  anxious,  to 
see  Millbank." 

"  Well,  there's  a  late  train,"  said  the  stranger,  "  3-16 ;  you  will 
be  there  by  4-30." 

"  I  think  I  could  majage  that,*  said  Coningsby. 

**  Do,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  and  if  you  eyer  find  yourself  at 
Staley-bridge,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of  service.  I  must  be  off 
now.  My  train  goes  at  9-16."  And  he  presented  Coningsby  with 
his  card  as  he  w^ed  him  good  night. 

MR.  G.  O.  A.  HEAD, 

Stalbt-Bbidge. 


CHAPTER  m. 

In  a  green  valley  of  Lancaster,  contiguous  to  that  district  of 
factories  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  a  clear  and  powerful 
stream  flows  through  a  broad  meadow  land.  Upon  its  margin, 
adorned,  rather  than  shadowed,  by  some  very  old  elm-trees,  for 
tiiey  are  too  distant  to  serve  except  for  ornament,  rises  a  vast  deep 
red  brick  pile,  which  though  formal  and  monotonous  in  its  general 
character,  is  not  without  a  certain  beauty  of  proportion  and  an 
artist-like  finish  in  its*  occasional  masonry.  The  front,  which  is 
of  great  extent,  and  covered  with  many  tiers  of  small  windows, 
is  flanked  by  two  projecting  wings  in  the*  same  style,  which 
form  a  large  court,  completed  by  a  dwarf  wall  crowned  with  a 
light,  and  rather  elegant  railing ;  in  the  centre,  the  principal  en- 
trance, a  lofby  portal  of  bold  and  beautiful  design,  surmounted  by 
a  statue  of  Commerce. 

This  building,  not  without  a  degree  of  dignity,  is  what  is  tech- 
nically, and  not  very  felicitously,  called  a  mill ;  always  translated 
by  the  French  in  ^eir  accounts  of  our  manufacturing  riots, 
"moulin;"  and  which  really  was  the  principal  factory  of  Oswald 
i  Millbank,  the  father  of  that  youth,  whom,  we  .trust,  our  readers 
have  not  quite  forgotten. 

At  some  little  distance,  and  rather  withdrawn  from  the  principal 
stream,  were  two  other  smaller  structures  of  the  same  style. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  appeared  a  village  of  not 
inconsiderable  size,  and  remarkable  f^om  the  neatness  and  even 
picturesque  character  of  its  architecture,  and  the  gay  gardens  that 
surrounded  it;  On  a  sunny  knoll  in  the  background  rose  a  church, 
in  the  best  style  of  Christian  architecture,  and  near  it  was  a  clerical 
residence  and  a  school-house  of  similar  design.     The  village^  too. 
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eonld  boast  of  another  public  building ;  an  Institute  where  there 
were  a  library  and  a  lecture-room ;  and  a  reading-hall,  which  anj 
one  mi^t  frequent  at  certain  hours^  and  under  reasonable  regu- 
lations. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  principal  factory,  but  more  remote^ 
about  half-a-mile  up  the  yalley,  surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows^ 
and  built  on  an  agreeable  and  well-wooded  eleYation,  was  the 
mansion  of  the  null-owner ;  apparently  a  commodious  and  not 
inconsiderable  dweliing-house,  built  in  what  is  called  a  ?illa  style^, 
with  a  rariety  of  gardens  and  conservatofies.  The  atmosphere 
ei  this  somewhat  striking  settlement  was  not  disturbed  and  pol- 
luted by  the  dark  yapour,  which,  to  the  shame  of  Manchester,  still 
infests  that  great  town,  for  Mr.  Millbank,  who  liked  nothii^  so 
much  as  an  ioyention,  unless  it  were  an  experiment,  took  care  to 
ooDSume  his  own  smoke. 

The  sun  was  declining  when  Mr.  Coningsbyarriyed  at  Millhank, 
and  the  gratification  which  he  experienced  on  first  beholding  it, 
was  not  a  little  diminished,  when,  on  inquiring  at  the  yiUage,  he 
was  informed  that  the  hour  was  past  for  seeing  the  works.  Beta*- 
mined  na|  to  relinquish  his  purpose  without  a  struggle,  he  repaired 
to  the  principal  mill,  and  entered  the  counting-house,  which  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  building. 

^Tour  pleasure,  sir?''  said  one  of  three  indiyiduab  dttmg  on 
high  stools  behind  a  high  desk. 

**  I  wish,  if  i^)ssible,  to  see  the  works.'* 

^  Quite  impossible,  sir,"  and  the  clerk,  withdrawing  hia  glance, 
continued  his  writing.  <'  No  admission  without  an  orider,  and  no 
admission  with  an  order  after  two  o'clock." 

**  I  am  yery  unfortunate/'  said  Goningsby. 

^  Sorry  for  it,  sir.  Giye  me  ledger  EL  X.,  will  yon,  Mr. 
Benson?" 

<^  I  think,  Mr.  MiUbank  would  grant  me  permission,''  said  Go- 
ningsby. 

**  Yery  Hkely,  sir;  to-morrow.  Mr.  Millbank  is  there,  nr,  but 
yeiy  much  engaged."  He  pointed  to  an  inner  counting-hous^ 
and  the  glass  doors  permitted  Goningsby  to  obserye  seyeral  indi« 
yiduals  in  close  conyerse. 

''Perhaps  his  son,  Mr.  Oswald  Millbank,  is  here?''  inquired 
Goningsby. 

"  Mr.  Oswald  is  in  Belgium,"  said  the  clerk, 

'^  Would  you  giye  a  message  to  Mr.  Millbamk,  and  say  a  friend 
of  his  son's  at  Eton  is  here,  and  here  only  for  a  day,  and  wishes 
yery  much  to  see  his  works  ?" 

**  Gan't  possibly  disturb  Mr.  Millbank  now,  sir;  but,  if  yon  like 
to  sit  down,  you  can  wait  and  see  him  yourself." 

Goningsby  was  content  to  sit  down,  though  he  gprew  yery  im- 
patient at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  ticking  of  the 
elack,the  scratching  of  the  pens  of  the  three  silent  clerks,  irritated 
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him.  At  length,  voices  were  heard,  doors  opened,  and  the  clerk 
said,  "Mr.  Millbank  is  coming,  sir,"  but  nobody  came;  voices  be- 
came hushed,  doors  were  shut ;  again  nothing  was  heard,  save  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  scratching  of  the  pen. 

At  length,  there  was  a  general  stir,  and  they  all  did  come  forth, 
Mr.  Millbank  among  thera,  a  well-proportioned,  comely  man,  with 
a  fair  face  inclining  to  ruddiness,  a  quick,  glancing,  hazel  eye, 
the  whitest  teeth,  and  short,  curly,  chestnut  hair,  here  and  there 
alightly  tinged  with  grey.    It  was  a  visage  of  energy  and  decision. 

He  was  aboifrto  pass  through  the  counting-house  with  his  com- 
panions, with  whom  his  affairs  were  not  concluded,  when  he  ob- 
served Coningsby,  who  had  risen. 

"  This  gentleman  wishes  to  see  me?"  he  inquired  of  his  'clerk, 
who  bowed  assent. 

^'  I  shall  be  at  your  service,  sir,  the  moment  I  have  finished  with 
these  gentlemen." 

"  The  gentleman  wishes  to  see  the  works,  sir,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  He  can  see  the  works  at  proper  times,"  said  Mr.  Millbank, 
somewhat  pettishly ;  "  tell  him  the  regulations ;"  and  he  was  about 
to  go. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Coningsby,  coming  forward,  and 
with  an  air  of  earnestness  and  grace  that  arrested  the  step  of  the 
manufacturer.  '^  I  am  aware  of  the  regulations,  but  would  beg  to 
be  permitted  to  infringe  them." 

**  It  cannot  be,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Millbank,  moving. 

*^  I  thought,  sir,  being  here  only  for  a  day,  and  as  a  friend  of 
your  son " 

Mr.  Millbank  stopped  and  said, — 

«  Oh !  a  friend  of  Oswald's,  eh  ?    What,  at  Eton  ?" 

"  Yes,  sirj  at  Eton ;  and  I  had  hoped  perhaps  to  have  found  him 
here." 

"  I  am  very  much  engaged,  sur,  at  this  moment,"  said  Mr.  Mill- 
bank  ;  '<  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  pay  you  any  personal  attention,  but 
my  clerk  will  show  you  everything.  Mr.  Benson,  let  this  gentle- 
man see  everything ;"  and  he  withdrew. 

"  Be  pleased  to  write  your  name  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Benson, 
opening  a  book,  and  our  friend  wrote  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 
visit  to  Millbank : — 

"  Haeet  Coningsby,  Sept.  2, 1836." 

Coningsby  beheld  in  this  great  factory  the  last  and  the  most 
refined  inventions  of  mechanical  genius.  The  building  had  been 
fitted  up  by  a  capitalist  as  anxious  to  raise  a  monument  of  the 
skill  and  power  of  his  order,  as  to  obtain  a  return  for  the  great 
investment. 

*'  It  is  the  glory  of  Lancashire  I"  exclaimed  the  enthusiastic  Mr. 
Benson. 

The  derk  spoke  freely  of  his  master,  whom  he  evidently  idoliaed. 
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and  his  great  achieyements,  and  Coningsby  encouraged  him.  He 
detailed  to  Coningsby  the  plans  which  Mr.  Millbank  had  pursued, 
both  for  the  morsd  and  physical  well-being  of  his  people;  how  he 
had  built  churches,  and  schools,  and  institutes ;  houses  and  cot- 
tages on  a  new  system  of  yentilatiou ;  how  he  had  allotted  gardens ; 
established  singing  classes. 

^  Here  is  Mr.  Millbank,"  continued  the  derk,  as  he  and  Co- 
ningsby, quitting  the  factory,  re-entered  the  court. 

Mr.  Millbank  was  approaching  the  factory,  and  jhe  moment  that 
he  obserred  them,  he  quickened  his  pace. 

^  Mr.  Coningsby  ?"  he  said  when  he  reached  them.  His  coun- 
tenance was  rather  disturbed,  and  his  voice  a  little  trembled,  and 
he  looked  on  our  friend  with  a  glance  scrutinising  and  serious. 
Coningsby  bowed. 

^  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  hare  been  received  at  this  place 
with  so  little  ceremony,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Millbank ;  ^  but  had  your 
mune  been  mentioned,  you  would  have  found  it  cherished  here." 
He  nodded  to  the  clerk,  who  disappeared. 

Coningsby  began  to  talk  about  the  wonders  of  the  factory,  but 
Mr.  Millbank  recurred  to  other  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  his 
mind.  He  spoke  of  his  son :  he  expressed  a  kind  reproach  that 
Coningsby  should  have  thought  of  visiting  this  part  of  the  world 
without  giving  them  some  notice  of  his^  intention,  that  he  might 
have  been  their  guest,  that  Oswald  might  have  been  there  to 
receive  him,  that  they  might  have  made  arrangements  that  he 
should  see  everything,  and  in  the  best  manner ;  in  short,  that  they 
might  all  have  shown,  however  slightly,  the  deep  sense  of  their 
obligations  to  him. 

"  My  visit  to  Manchester,  which  led  to  this,  was  quite  acci- 
dental," said  Coningsby.  ^'  I  am  bound  for  the  other  division  of 
the  county,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  grandfather.  Lord  Monmouth,  but 
an  irresistible  desire  came  over  me  during  my  journey  to  view  this 
famous  district  of  industry.  It  is  some  days  since  I  ought  to  have 
found  myself  at  Coningsby,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  am  so 
pressed. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  countenance  of  Millbank  as  the  name 
of  Lord  Monmouth  was  mentioned,  but  he  said  nothing.  Turning 
towards  Coningsby,  with  an  air  of  kindness : 

*^  At  least,"  said  he,  *'  let  not  Oswald  hear  that  you  did  not  taste 
OUT  salt.  Pray  dine  with  me  to-day ;  there  is  yet  an  hour  to 
dinner ;  and  as  you  have  seen  the  factory^  suppose  we  stroll  to- 
gether through  the  village.^ 
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CHAPTER  17. 

Thi^  Tillage  clock  struck  five  as  Mr.  Milibank  and  his  gaesi 
entered  the  gardens  of  his  mansion.  Coningsby  lingered  a  moment 
to  admire  the  beauty  and  gay  profusion  of  the  flowers. 

'^Your  situation/'  said  Coningsby,  looking  up  the  green  and 
silent  valley,  "  is  absolutely  poetic.'' 

*^  I  try  sometimes  to  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Milibank,  with  a  rather 
fierce  smile,  "  that  I  am  in  the  New  World." 

They  entered  the  house ;  a  capacious  and  classic  hall,  at  the  end 
a  staircase  in  the  Italian  fasMou.  As  they  approached  it,  the 
sweetest  and  the  clearest  yoice  exclaimed  from  above,  ''Papa! 
papa  I"  and  instantly  a  young  girl  came  bounding  down  the  stairs, 
but  suddenly  seeing  a  stranger  with  her  father  she  stopped  upon 
the  landing-place,  and  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  as  rapidly 
retreating  as  she  had  advanced,  when  Mr.  MiUbank  waved  hra 
hand  to  her  and  begged  her  to  descend.  She  came  down  slowly; 
as  she  approached  them  her  father  said,  ''A  friend  you  have  often 
heard  of,  Edith :  this  is  Mr.  Coningsby." 

She  started ;  blushed  very  much ;  and  then,  with  a  tremUing 
and  uncertain  gait,  advanced,  put  forth  her  hand  with  a  wild 
unstudied  grace,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  sensibility,  ''  How  often 
have  we  all  wished  to  see  and  to  thank  you  I" 

This  daughter  of  his  host  was  of  tender  years ;  apparently  she 
could  scarcely  have  counted  sixteen  summers.     She  was  dencate 
and  fragile,  out  as  she  raised  her  still  blushing  visage  to  her 
father's  guest,  Coningsby  felt  that  he  had  never  beheld  a  cotti^' 
tenance  of  such  striking  and  such  peculiar  beauty. 

^  My  only  daughter,  Mr.  Coningsby,  Edith ;  a  Saxon  name,  for 
she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon." 

But  the  beauty  of  the  countenance  was  not  the  beauty  of  the 
Saxons.  It  was  a  radiant  face,  one  of  those  that  seem  to  have 
been  touched  in  their  cradle  by  a  sunbeam,  and  to  have  retained 
all  their  brilliancy  and  suffused  and  mantling  lustre.  One  marks 
sometimes  such  faces,  diaphanous  with  delicate  splendour,  in  the 
southern  regions  of  France.  Her  eye;  too,  was  the  rare  eye  of 
Aquitaine ;  soft  and  long,  with  lashes  drooping  over  the  cheeky  dark 
as  her  clustering  ringlets. 

They  entered  the  drawing-room. 

^  Mr.  Coningsby,"  said  Milibank  to  his  daughter,  ''  is  in  this 
part  of  the  world  only  for  a  few  hours,  or  I  am  sure  he  would 
become  our  guest.  He  has,  however,  promised  to  stay  with  us 
now  and  dine." 

^*If  Miss  Milibank  will  pardon  this  dress,"  said  Coningsby, 
bowing  an  apology  for  his  inevitable  frock  and  boots ;  the  maiden 
raised  her  eyes  and  bent  her  head. 

The  hour  of  dinner  was  at  hand.    Milibank  ofifered  to  show 
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Comng&bj  to  his  dressing-room.  He  was  absent  but  a  few 
minutes.  When  he  returned  he  found  Miss  Millbank  alone.  He 
came  somewhat  suddenly  into  the  room.  She  was  plajing  with 
her  dog,  but  ceased  the  moment  she  obserred  GoningsDj. 

Coningsby,  who  since  his  practice  with  Lady  Everingham, 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  ^dyanced  in  small  talk,  and  was  not 
sorry  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prowess* 
made  some  lively  observations  about  pets  and  the  breeds  of  lap- 
dogs,  but  he  was  not  fortunate  in  extracting  a  response  or  exciting 
ft  repartee.  He  began  then  on  the  beauty  of  Mulbank,  which  he 
trould  on  no  account  have  avoided  seeing,  and  inquired  when  she 
had  last  heard  of  her  brother.  The  young  lady,  apparently  much 
distressed,  was  murmuring  something  al^ut  Antwerp,  when  the 
entrance  of  her  father  relieved  her  from  her  embarrassment. 

Dinner  being  announced,  Ooningsby  offered  his  arm  to  his  fair 
companion,  who  took  it  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

^  Yon  are  very  fond,  I  see,  of  flowers,"  said  Coningsby,  as  they 
moved  along ;  and  the  young  lady  said  *^  Yes.'' 

The  dinner  was  plain,  but  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  young 
hostess  seemed  to  perform  her  office  with  a  certain  degree  of  des- 
perate determination.  She  looked  at  a  chicken  and  then  at 
Coningsby,  and  murmured  something  which  he  understood. 
Sometimes  she  informed  herself  of  his  tastes  or  necessities  in 
more  detail,  by  the  medium  of  her  father,  whom  she  treated  as  a 
sort  of  dragoman ;  in  this  way :  "  Would  not  Mr.  Coningsby,  papa, 
take  this  or  that,  or  do  so  and  so?''  Coningsby  was  always 
careful  to  reply  in  a  direct  manner,  without  the  agency  <^  tne 
interpreter;  but  he  did  not  advance.  Even  a  petition  for  the 
great  honour  of  taking  a  glass  of  sherry  with  her  only  induced 
tiie  beautiful  face  to  bow.  And  yet  when  she  had  first  seen  him» 
she  had  addressed  him  even  with  emotion.  What  could  it  be? 
He  felt  less  confidence  in  his  increased  power  of  conversation. 
Why  Theresa  Sydney  was  scarcely  a  year  older  than  Miss  Mill- 
bank,  and  though  she  did  not  certainly  originate  like  Lady 
Everingham,  he  got  on  with  her  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Millbank  did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  his  daughter's 
sQence:  at  any  rate,  he  attempted  to  compensate  for  it.  He 
talked  fluently  and  well ;  on  all  subjects  ius  opinions  seemed  to  be 
decided,  and  his  language  was  precise.  He  was  really  interested 
in  what  Coningsby  had  seen,  and  what  he  had  felt ;  and  this  sym- 
pathy divested  his  manner  of  the  disagreeable  effect  that  accom- 
panies a  tone  inclined  to  be  dictatorial.  More  than  once 
Coningsby  observed  the  silent  daughter  listening  with  extreme 
attention  to  the  conversation  of  himself  and  her  father. 

The  dessert  was  remarkable.  Millbank  was  very  proud  of  his 
fruit.  A  bland  expression  of  self-complacencv  spread  over  his 
features  as  he  surveyed  his  grapes,  his  peaches,  ms  figs. 

^  These  grapes  have  gained  a  medal/'  he  told  Coningsbj> 
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**  Those  too  are  prize  peaches.  I  have  not  yet  been  so  suceessful 
with  my  figs.  These  however  promise,  and  perhaps  this  year  I 
may  be  more  fortmiate." 

"  What  would  your  brother  and  myself  have  given  for  such  a 
dessert  at  Eton  I"  said  Ooningsbyto  Miss  Millbank,  wishing  to 
say  something,  and  something  too  that  might  interest  her. 

She  seemed  infinitely  distressed,  and  yet  this  time  would  speak, — 

"  Let  me  give  you  some.''  He  caught  by  chance  her  glance 
immediately  withdrawn ;  yet  it  was  a  glance  not  only  of  beauty, 
but  of  feeling  and  thought.  She  added,  in  a  hushed  and  hurried 
tone,  dividing  v^  nervously  some  grapes,  "  I  hardly  know  whe- 
ther Oswald  will  be  most  pleased  or  grieved  when  he  hears  that 
you  have  been  here." 

"And  why  grieved?"  said  Coningsby. 

"  That  he  should  not  have  been  here  to  welcome  you,  and  that 
your  stay  is  for  so  brief  a  time.  It  seems  so  strange  that  after 
naving  talked  of  you  for  years,  we  should  see  you  only  for  hours." 

"  I  hope  I  may  return,"  said  Ooningsby,  "and  that  Millbank 
may  be  here  to  welcome  me ;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
return  even  if  he  be  not." 

But  there  was  no  reply;  and  soon  after,  Mr.  Millbank  talking 
of  the  American  market,  and  Coningsby  helping  himself  to  a  glass 
of  claret,  the  daughter  of  the  Saxon,  looking  at  her  father,  rose 
and  left  the  room,  so  suddenly  and  so  quickly  that  Ooningsby 
could  scarcely  gain  the  door. 

"  Yes,"  said  Millbank,  filling  his  glass,  and  pursuing  some  pre- 
vious observations,  "all  that  we  want  in  this  country  is  to  be 
masters  of  our  own  industry;  but  Saxon  industry  and  Norman 
manners  never  will  agree;  and  some  day,  Mr.  Ooningsby,  you 
will  find  that  out." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  Norman  manners?"  inquired 
Coningsby. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Forest  of  Rossendale?"  said  Mill- 
bank.    "  If  you  were  staying  here,  you  should  visit  the  district. 
It  is  an  area  of  twentjr-four  square  miles.     It  was  disforested  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessing  at  that  time  : 
eighty  inhabitants.    Its  rental  in  James  the  First's  time  was  1201, 
When  the  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  the  north,  the  \ 
shuttle  competed  with  the  plough  in  Rossendale,  and  about  forty 
years  ago  we  sent  them  the  Jenny.    The  eighty  souls  are  now 
increased  to  upwards  of  eighty  thousand,  and  the  rental  of  the 
forest,  by  the  last  county  assessment,  amounts  to  more  than 
50,000Z. — 41,000  per  cent,  on  the  value  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Now  I  call  that  an  instance  of  Saxon  industry  competing  suc- 
cessfully with  Norman  manners." 
•  "  Exactly,"  said  ConiDgsby', "  but  those  manners  are  gone." 

"  From  Rossendale,"  said  Millbank,  with  a  grim  smile ;  « but 
not  from  England." 


« 
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Where  do  you  meet  them  ?" 

Meet  them!    In  ereir  place,  at  every  hour;  and  feel  them, 
too,  in  eyery  transaction  of  life." 

^  I  know,  sir,  from  your  son,"  said  Oouingsby^  inquiringly,  ^  that 
you  are  opposed  to  an  aristocracy." 

'<No,  I  am  not.    I  am  for  an  aristocracy;  but  a  real  one,  a 
natural  one." 

**  But,  sir,  is  not  the  aristocracy  of  England,"  said  Coningsby,  ^ 
''a real  one?    You  do  not  confound  our  peerage,  for  example, 
with  the  degraded  patricians  of  the  Continent." 

**Hum!"  said  MiUbank.  ^*Ido  not  understand  how  an  aris^ 
tocracy  can  exist,  unless  it  be  distinguished  by  some  quality  which 
no  other  class  of  the  community  possesses.  Distiaction  is  the 
basis  of  aristocracy.  K  you  permit  only  one  dass  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  example,  to  bear  arms,  they  are  an  aristocracy ;  not  one 
much  to  my  taste ;  but  still  a  great  fact.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  the  English  peerage.  I  have  yet  to  learn 
they  are  richer  than  we  are,  better  mformed,  wiser,  or  more  dis- 
tinguished for  public  or  private  virtue.  Is  it  not  monstrous,  then, 
that  a  small  number  of  men,  several  of  whom  take  the  titles  of 
Duke  and  Earl  from  towns  in  this  very  neighbourhood,  towns 
which  they  never  saw,  which  never  heard  of  them,  which  they 
did  not  form,  or  build,  or  establish,  I  say,  is  it  not  monstrous,  that 
individuals  so  circumstanced  should  be  invested  with  the  highest 
of  conceivable  privileges — ^the  privilege  of  making  laws  ?  Dukes 
and  Earls  indeed !  I  say  th^re  is  nothing  in  a  masquerade  more 
ridiculous." 

**  But  do  you  not  argue  from  an  exception,  sir  ?"  said  CJoningsby. 
"The  question  is,  whether  a  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic 
principle  in  a  political  constitution  be,  as  I  believe,  conducive  to 
the  stability  and  permanent  power  of  a  State,  and  whether  the 
peerage,  as  established  in  England,  generally  tends  to  that  end. 
We  must  not  forget  in  such  an  estimate  the  influence  which,  in 
this  country,  is  exercised  over  opinion  by  ancient  lineage." 

"  Ancient  lineage ! "  said  Mr.  Millbank ;  "  I  never  heard  of  a 
peer  with  an  ancient  lineage.  The  real  old  families  of  this 
country  are  to  be  found  among  the  peasantry ;  the  gentry,  too,  , 
may  lay  some  claim  to  old  blood.  I  can  point  you  out  Siixon 
families  in  this  county  who  can  trace  their  pedigrees  beyond  the 
Conquest ;  I  know  of  some  Norman  gentlemen  whose  fathers  un- 
doubtedly came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  But  a  peer  with  an 
ancient  Imeage  is  to  me  quite  a  novelty.  No,  no ;  the  thirty  years 
of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  freed  us  from  those  gentlemen.  I  take 
it,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  a  Norman  baron  was  almost  as 
rare  a  being  in  England  as  a  wolf  is  now." 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  said  Coningsby,  "  that  our  peerage 
was  the  finest  in  Europe." 
"From  themselves,^'  said  Millbank,  "  and  the. heralds  they  pay 
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to  paint  their  carriages.  But  I  go  to  facts.  When  Henry  Vll. 
tailed  hk  first  Parliament,  there  were  only  twenty-nine  temporal 
peers  to  be  found,  and  even  some  of  them  took  their  seats  illegally, 
for  they  had  been  attainted.  Of  those  twenty-nine  not  five  re- 
main, and  they,  as  the  Howards  for  instance,  are  not  Norman 
nobility.  We  owe  the  English  peerage  to  three  sources:  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church ;  the  open  and  flagrant  sale  of  its  honours 
by  the  elder  Stuarts;  and  the  boroughmongering  of  our  own 
times.  Those  are  the  three  main  sources  of  the  existing  peerage 
of  England,  and  in  my  opinion  disgraceful  ones.  But  I  must 
apologise  for  my  frankness  in  thus  speaking  to  an  aristocrat." 

^'Oh,  by  no  means,  sir,  I  like  discussion.  Your  son  and  myself 
at  Eton  haye  had  some  encounters  of  this  kind  before.  But  if 
your  view  of  the  case  be  correct,"  added  Ooningsby,  smiling, 
"you  cannot  at  any  rate  accuse  our  present  peers  of  Normm 
manners. 

•  ''Yes,  I  do :  they  adopted  Norman  manners  while  they  usurped 
Norman  titles.  They  biaye  neither  the  right  of  the  Normans,  nor 
do  they  fulfOL  the  duty  of  the  Normans :  they  did  not  conquer  the 
land,  and  they  do  not  defend  it." 

''And  where  will  you  find  your  natural  aristocracy?"  asked 
Ooningsby. 
.  "Among  those  men  whom  a  nation  reoognises  as  the  most 
^  eminent  for  yirtue,  talents,  and  property,  and,  if  you  please,  birth 
and  standing  in  the  land.  They  guide  opinion ;  and,  therefore, 
they  govern.  I  am  no  leyeller ;  I  look  upon  an  artificial  equality 
as  equally  pernicious  with  a  factitious  aristocracy ;  both  depressing 
the  energies,  and  cheeking  the  enterprise  of  a  nation.  I  like 
man  to  be  free — really  free :  free  in  his  industry  as  well  as  his 
body.  What  is  the  use  of  Habeas  Corpus,  if  a  man  may  not  use 
his  hands  when  he  is  out  of  prison?" 

"But  it  appears  to  me  you  haye,  in  a  great  measure,  this  natural 
aristocracy  in  England." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !  If  we  had  not,  where  should  we  be  ?  It  is 
the  counteracting  power  that  saves  us — ^the  disturbing  cause  in  the 
calculations  of  short-sighted  selfishness.  I  say  it  now,  and  I  have 
said  it  a  hundred  times,  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  more  aristo- 
cratic body  than  the  HousjS  of  Lords.  The  fact  is,  a  great  peer 
would  be  a  greater  man  now  iu  the  House  of  Commons  than  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Nobody  wants  a  second  chamber,  except  a 
few  disreputable  individuals.  It  is  a  valuable  institution  for  any 
member  of  it  who  has  no  distinction — ^neither  character,  talents, 
nor  estate.  But  a  peer  who  possesses  all  or  any  of  these  great 
qualifications,  would  find  himself  an  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant personage  in  what,  by  way  of  jest,  they  call  the  Lower 
House."  ^ 

"Is  not  the  revising  wisdom  of  a  senate  a  salntary  check  on 
the  precipitation  of  a  popular  smmbljV 
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^VHij  should  a  popular  assembly,  elected  by  the  flower  of  a 
nation,  oe  precipitate  ?  If  precipitate,  what  senate  could  stay  an 
assembly  so  chosen?  No,  no,  no!  the  thing  has  been  tried  OTer 
and  over  again;  the  idea  of  restraining  the  powerful  by  the  weak 
is  an  absurdity — the  question  is  settled.  If  we  wanted  a  fresh 
illiistration,  we  need  only  |look  to  the  present  state  of  our  own 
House  of  Lords.  It  originates  nothing;  it  has,  in  fact,  announced 
itself  as  a  mere  Court  of  Registration  of  the  decrees  of  your 
House  of  Commons;  and  if  by  any  chance  it  yentures  to  alter 
some  miserable  detail  in  a  clause  of  a  bill  that  excites  public 
interest,  what  a  clatter  through  the  country,  at  Conseryatiye  ban- 
quets got  up  by  the  rural  attorneys,  about  the  power,  authority, 
and  intdependence  of  the  House  of  Lords;  nine  times  nine,  and 
one  cheer  more !    No,  sir,  you  may  make  aristocracies  by  laws ; 

CL  can  only  mamtain  them  by  manners.  The  manners  of  Eng- 
d  presenre  it  from  its  laws.  And  they  haye  substituted  for  our 
formal  aristocracy  an  essential  aristocracy;  the  goyemment  of 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  fellow-citizens/' 

^But  then  it  would  appear,''  said  Coningsby,  ^  that  the  remedial 
action  of  our  manners  has  remoyed  aU  the  political  and  social 
eyils  of  which  you  complain?" 

^  They  haye  created  a  power  that  may  remoye  them ;  a  power 
tiiat  has  the  capacity  to  remoye  them.  But  in  a  yery  great 
measure  they  still  exist,  and  must  exist  yet,  I  fear,  for  a  yery  long 
time.  The  growth  of  our  civilization  has  eyer  been  as  slow  as 
our  oaks ;  but  this  tardy  deyelopment  is  preferable  to  the  tem- 
porary expansion  of  the  gourd.'' 

^The  future  seems  to  me  sometimes  a  dark  doud.'' 

^Not  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Millbank.  ^^I  am  sanguine— I  am  the 
Disciple  of  Progress.  But  I  haye  cause  for  my  faith.  I  haye 
witnessed  advance.  My  father  has  often  told  me  that  in  his  early 
days  the  displeasure  of  a  peer  of  England  was  like  a  sentence  of 
death  to  a  man.  Why  it  was  esteemed  a  great  concession  to 
miblic  opinion,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  that  Lord 
Ferrars  should  be  executed  for  murder.  The  king  of  a  new 
dynasty,  who  wished  to  be  popular  with  the  people,  insisted  on  it, 
and  eyen  then  he  was  hanged  with  a  silken  cord.  At  any  rate  we 
may  defend  ourselves  now,"  continued  Mr.  Millbank,  "and,  per- 
haps, do  something  more.  I  defy  any  peer  to  crush  me,  though 
there  is  one  who  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  No  more  of  that; 
I  am  yery  happy  to  see  you  at  Millbank-r-very  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  he  continued,  with  some  emotion,  "  and  not 
merely  because  you  are  my  son's  friend  and  more  than  friend." 

The  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  covered  with  pictures  of 
great  merit,  all  of  the  modem  English  school.  Mr.  Millbank 
understood  no  other,  he  was  wont  to  say  I  and  he  found  that 
many  of  his  friends  who  did,  bought  a  great  many  pleasing  pic- 
tures that  were  copies,  and  many  originals  that  were  very  dia- 
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pleasing.  He  loved  a  fine  free  landscape  bj  Lee,  that  gate  him 
the  broad  plains,  the  green  lanes,  and  running  streams  of  his  own 
land ;  a  group  of  animals  by  Landseer,  as  full  of  speech  and  senti- 
ment as  if  they  were  designed  by  -<Esop ;  above  all,  he  delighted 
in.  the  household  humour  and  homely  pathos  of  Wilkie.  And  if  a 
higher  tone  of  imagination  pleased  Imn,  he  could  gratify  it  with- 
out difficulty  among  his  favourite  masters.  He  possessed  some 
specimens  of  Etty  worthy  of  Venice  when  it  was  alive ;  he  could 
muse  amid  the  ti/might  ruins  of  ancient  cities  raised  by  the  magic 
pencil  of  Danby,  or  accompany  a  group  of  fair  Neapolitans  to 
a  festival  by  the  gehial  aid  of  Uwins. 

Opposite  Goningsby  was  a  portrait,  which  had  greatly  attracted 
his  attention  during  the  whole  dinner.  It  represented  a  woman 
extremely  young  and  of  a  rare  beauty.  The  costume  was  of  that 
classical  character  prevalent  in  this  country  before  the  general 
peace ;  a  blue  ribbon  bound  together  as  a  fillet  her  clustering 
chestnut  curls.  The  face  was  looking  out  of  the  canvass,  ana 
Goningsby  never  raised  his  eyes  without  catching  its  glance  of 
blended  vivacity  and  tenderness. 

There  are  moments  when  our  sensibility  is  affected  by  circum- 
stances of  a  very  trivial  character.  It  seems  a  fantastic  emotion, 
but  the  gaze  of  this  picture  disturbed  the  serenity  of  Gooingsby. 
He  endeavoured  sometimes  to  avoid  looking  at  it,  but  it  irre- 
sistibly attracted  him.  More  than  once  during  dinner  he  longed 
to  inquire  whom  it  represented ;  but  it  is  a  delicate  subject  to  ask 
questions  about  portraits,  and  he  refrained.  Still,  when  he  was 
rising  to  leave  the  room  the  impulse  was  irresistible.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Millbank,  "  By  whom  is  that  portrait,  sir?" 

The  countenance  of  Millbank  became  disturbed;  it  was  not  an 
expression  of  tender  reminiscence  that  fell  upon  his  features.  On 
the  contrary,  the  expression  was  agitated,  afmost  angry. 

"  Oh!  that  is  by  a  country  artist,"  he  said,  "  of  whom  you  liever 
heard,"  and  moved  away. 

They  found  Miss  Millbank  in  the  drawing-room ;  she  was  sitting 
at  a  round  table  covered  with  working  materials,  apparently 
dressing  a  doll. 

"Nay,"  thought  Goningsby,  **  she  must  be  too  old  for  that." 

He  addressed  her,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side.  There  were 
several  dolls  on  the  table,  but  he  discovered,  on  examination,  that 
they  were  pincushions ;  and  elicited,  with  some  difficulty,  that  they 
were  makmg  for  a  fancy  fair  about  to  be  held  in  aid  of  that 
excellent  institution,  the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  Then  the  father 
came  up  and  said,— 

"My  child,  let  us  have  some  tea;"  and  she  rose  and  seated 
herself  at  the  tea-table.  Goningsby  also  quitted  his  seat,  and 
surveyed  the  apartment. 

There  were  several  musical  instruments;  among  others  he 
observed  a  guitar,  not  such  an  instrument  as  one  buys  in  a  music- 
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mhopf  but  such  an  one  as  tinkles  at  Seville — a  genuine  Spanish 
guitar.     Conin^by  repaired  to  the  tea-table. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  fond  of  music,  Miss  Millbank." 

A  blush  and  a  bow. 

^  I  hope  after  tea  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  touch  the  guitar." 

Signals  of  great  distress. 

**  Were  you  ever  at  Birmingham?" 

«Yes:"  a  sigh. 

^'What  a  splendid  music-hall!     They  should  build  one  at  Man 
Chester." 

"  They  ought,"  in  a  whisper. 

The  tea-tray  was  removed ;  Coningsby  was  conversing  with  Mr. 
MiUbank,  who  was  asking  him  questions  about  his  son;  what  he 
thought  of  Oxford ;  what  he  thought  of  Oriel ;  should  himself 
have  preferred  Cambridge ;  but  had  consulted  a  friend,  an  .Oriel 
man,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  Oriel ;  and  Oswald's  name  had 
been  entered  s<»ne  years  back.  He  rather  regretted  it  now;  but 
the  thing  was  done.  Coningsby,  remembering  the  promise  of  the 
guitar,  turned  round  to  claim  its  fulfilment^  but  the  siager  had 
made  her  escape.  Time  elapsed,  and  no  Miss  Millbank  re-appeared. 
Coningsby  looked  at  his  watch ;  he  had  to  go  three  miles  to  the 
train,  which  started,  as  his  friend  of  the  previous  night  would 
phrase  it,  at  9-45. 

^  I  should  be  happy  if  you  remained  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Mill- 
bank;  <<but  as  vou  say  it  is  out  of  your  power,  in  this  age  of 
punctual  travelhng  a  host  is  bound  to  speed  the  parting  guest. 
The  carriage  is  ready  for  you." 

^  Farewell,  then,  sir.  You  must  make  mjr  adieux  to  Miss  Mill- 
bank,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  great  kindness." 

^Farewell,  Mr.  Coningsby,"  said  his  host,  taking  his  hand, 
which  he  retained  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  say  more.  Then 
leaving  it,  he  repeated  with  a  somewhat  wandering  air,  and  in  a 
voice  of  emotion,  "  Farewell — ^farewell,  Mr.  Coningsby." 


CHAPTER  V. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  1836,  the  hopes  of  the  Con-* 
■ervative  party  were  again  in  the  ascendant.  The  Tadpoles  and 
the  Tapers  had  infused  such  enthusiasm  into  all  the  country 
attorneys,  who,  in  their  turn,  had  so  bedevilled  the  registration, 
that  it  was  whispered  in  the  utmost  confidence,  but  as  a  flagrant 
truth,  that  Reaction  was  at  length  **  a  great  fact."  All  that  was 
required  was  the  opportunity ;  but  as  the  existing  parliament  was 
not  two  years  old,  and  the  government  had  an  excellent  working 
majority,  it  seemed  that  the  occasion  could  scarcely  be  fumishe£ 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  back-stairs  politicians,  not  contend 
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nith  having  by  their  premature  moyements  already  serionslj 
damaged  the  career  of  their  leader,  to  whom  in  public  they  pre- 
tended to  be  devoted,  began  weaving  again  their  old  intrigues 
about  the  court,  and  not  without  effect. 

It  was  said  that  the  royal  ear  lent  itself  with  no  marked  repug- 
nance to  suggestions  which  might  rid  the  sovereign  of  ministers, 
who,  after  idl,  were  the  ministers  not  of  his  choice,  but  of  his 
necessity.  But  William  IV.,  after  two  failures  in  a  similar  attempt, 
after  his  respective  embarrassing  interviews  with  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  on  their  return  to  office  in  1832  and  1835,  was 
resolved  never  to  make  another  move  unless  it  were  a  checkmate. 
The  king,  therefore,  listened  and  smiled,  and  loved  to  talk  to  his 
favourites  of  his  private  feelings  and  secret  hopes ;  the  first  out- 
raged, the  secona  cherished ;  and  a  little  of  these  revelations  of 
royalty  was  distilled  to  great  personages,  who  in  their  turn  spoke 
hypothetically  to  their  hangers-on  of  royal  dispositions,  and  pos- 
sime  contingencies,  while  the  hangers-on  and  go-betweens,  in  their 
torn,  looked  more  than  they  expressed ;  took  county  members  by 
the  button  into  a  comer,  and  advised,  as  friends,  the  represen- 
tatives of  boroughs  to  look  sharply  after  the  next  registration. 

Lord  Monmouth,  who  was  never  greater  than  in  adversity,  and 
whose  favourite  excitement  was  to  aim  at  the  impossible,  had 
never  been  more  resolved  on  a  Dukedom  than  when  the  Reform 
Act  deprived  him  of  the  twelve  votes  which  he  had  accumulated  to 
attain  that  object.  While  all  his  companions  in  discomfiture  were 
bewailing  their  irretrievable  overthrow.  Lord  Monmouth  became 
almost  a  convert  to  the  measure,  which  had  furnished  his  devising 
and  daring  mind,  palled  with  prosperity,  and  satiated  with  a  life 
of  success,  with  an  object,  and  the  stimulating  enjoyment  of-  a 
difficulty. 

He  had  early  resolved  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  division  of  the 
county  in  which  his  chief  seat  was  situate ;  but  what  most  interested 
him,  because  it  was  most  difficult,  was  the  acquisition  of  one  of 
the  new  boroughs  that  was  in  his  vicinity,  and  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  property.  The  borough,  however,  was  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  returning  only  one  member,  it  had  hitherto  sent 
up  to  Westminster  a  radical  shopkeeper,  one  Mr.  Jawster  Sharp, 
wno  had  taken  what  is  called  "  a  leading  part"  in  the  town  on 
every  "  crisis"  that  had  occurred  since  1830 ;  one  of  those  zealous 
patnots  who  had  got  up  penny  subscriptions  for  gold  cups  to 
Lord  Grey ;  cries  for  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill;  and  public  dinners  where  the  victual  was  devoured  before 
grace  was  said ;  a  worthy  who  makes  speeches,  passes  resolutioES, 
Totes  addresses,  goes  up  with  deputations,  has  at  all  times  the 
necessary  quantity  of  confidence  in  the  necessary  individual ;  con- 
fidence in  Lord  Grey ;  confidence  in  Lord  Durham ;  confidence  in 
Lord  Melbourne :  and  can  also,  if  necessary,  give  three  cheers  for 
the  King,  or  three  groans  for  the  Queen. 
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But  the  days  of  the  genus  Jawster  Sharp  were  oyer  in  this 
borough  as  well  as  in  many  others.  He  had  contrived  in  his  lustre 
of  agitation  to  feather  his  nest  pretty  successfully ;  by  which  he 
had  lost  public  confidence  and  gained  his  private  end.  Three  hun- 
gry Jawster  Sharps,  his  hopeful  sons,  nad  dl  become  commis- 
sioners of  one  thing  or  another ;  temporary  appointments  with  in- 
terminable duties ;  a  low-church  son-in-law  found  himself  comfort- 
ably seated  in  a  chancellor's  living ;  and  several  cousins  and  ne- 
phews were  busy  in  the  Excise.  But  Jawster  Sharp  himself  was 
as  pure  as  Gato.  He  had  alwavs  said  he  would  never  touch  the 
public  money,  and  he  had  kept  his  word.  It  was  an  understood 
thing  that  Jawster  Sharp  was  never  to  show  his  face  again  on  the 
hustings  of  Darlford ;  the  Liberal  party  was  determined  to  be  re- 
presented in  future  by  a  man  of  station,  substance,  character,,  a 
true  Reformer,  but  one  who  wanted  nothing  for  himself,  and 
therefore  migh^  if  needful,  get  something  for  them.  They  were 
looking  out  for  such  a  man,  but  were  in  no  hurry.  The  seat  was 
looked  upon  as  a  good  thing ;  a  contest  certainly,  every  place  is 
contested  now,  but  as  certainly  a  large  majority.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  confidence,  however,  Reaction  or  Registration,  or  some 
other  mystification,  had  produced  effects  even  in  this  creature  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  the  good  Borough  of  Darlford.  The  borough 
that  out  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Grey  returned  a  jobbing  shopkeeper 
twice  to  Parliament  as  its  representative  without  a  contest,  had  now 
a  Conservative  Association,  with  a  banker  for  its  chairman,  and  a 
brewer  for  its  vice-president,  and  four  shargp  lawyers  nibbing  their 
pens,  noting  their  memorandum-books,  and  assuring  their  neigh- 
bours, with  a  consolii^  and  complacent  air,  that  *^  Property  must  tell 
in  the  long  run.''  'Wnispjers  also  were  about,  that  when  the  proper 
time  arrived,  a  Conservative  candidate  would  certainly  have  the  ho- 
nour of  addressiDg  the  electors.  No  name  mentioned,  but  it  was 
not  concealed  that  he  was  to  be  of  no  ordinary  calibre ;  a  tried  man, 
a  distinguished  individual,  who  had  already  fought  the  battle  of  the 
constitution,  and  served  his  country  in  eminent  posts ;  honoured 
by  the  nation,  favoured  by  his  sovereign.  These  important  and 
encouraging  intimations  were  ably  diffused  in  the  columns  of  the 
Conservative  journal,  aud  in  a  style  which,  from  its  high  tone,  evi- 
dently indicated  no  ordinary  source  and  no  common  pen.  Indeed, 
there  appeared  occasionally  in  this  paper,  articles  written  with 
such  unusual  vigour,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Liberal  journal 
almostt  felt  the  necessity  of  gettmg  some  eminent  hand  down  firom 
town  to  compete  with  them.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could 
emanate  from  the  rival  Editor.  They  knew  well  the  length  of 
their  brother^s  tether.  Had  they  been  more  versant  in  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  the  day,  they  might  in  this  "slashing"  style 
have  caught  perhaps  a  glimpse  of  the  future  candidate  for  their 
borough,  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas  Rigby. 

Lord  Monmouth,  though  he  had  been  absent  from  England 
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since  1832,  had  obtained  from  his  vigilant  correspondent  a  current 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  the  interval.  All  the  hopes, 
fears,  plans,  prospects,  manoeuvres,  and  machinations;  their  rise 
and  fall;  how  some  had  bloomed,  others  were  blighted;  not  a 
shade  of  reaction  that  was  not  not  represented  to  him;  not  the 
possibility  of  an  adhesion  that  was  not  duly  reported ;  he  could 
calculate  at  Naples  at  any  time,  within  ten,  the  result  of  a  disso- 
lution. The  season  of  the  year  had  prevented  him  crossing  the 
Alps  in  1834,  and  after  the  g^eneral  election  he  was  too  shrewd  a 
practiser  in  the  political  world  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  Lord  Eskdale,  in  whose  judgment  he  had  more  confidence 
than  in  that  of  any  individual,  had  told  him  from  the  first  that  the 

Eear  was  not  ripe ;  Rigby,  who  always  hedged  against  his  interest 
y  the  fulfilment  of  hS  prophecy  of  irremediable  discomfiture,  was 
never  very  sanguine.  Indeed,  the  whole  affair  was  always  con- 
sidered premature  by  the  good  judges ;  and  a  long  time  elapsed 
before  Tadpole  and  Taper  recovered  their  secret  influence,  or  re- 
sumed their  ostentatious  loquacity  or  their  silent  insolence. 

The  pear,  however,  was  now  ripe.  Even  Lord  Eskdale  wrote 
that  after  the  forthcoming  registration  a  bet  was  safe,  and  Lord 
•  Monmouth  had  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  the  Whig  Minister  at 
Naples  into  a  cool  thousand  on  the  event.  Soon  after  this  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ooningsby 
Castle,  feast  the  county,  patronise  the  borough,  diffuse  that  confi- 
dence in  the  party  which  his  presence  never  failed  to  do ;  so  great 
and  so  just  was  the  reliance  in  his  unerring  powers  of  calculation 
and  his  intrepid  pluck.  Notwithstanding  Schedule  A,  the  prestige 
of  his  power  had  not  sensibly  diminished,  for  his  essential  resources 
were  vast,  and  hi^  intellect  always  made  the  most  of  his  influence. 
True,  however,  to  his  organisation.  Lord  Monmouth,  even  to 
save  his  party  and  gain  his  dukedom,  must  not  be  bored.  He, 
therefore,  filled  his  castle  with  the  most  agreeable  people  from 
London,  and  even  secured  for  their  diversion  a  little  troop  of 
French  comedians.  Thus  supported,  he  received  his  neighbours 
with  all  the  splendour  befitting  his  inmiense  wealth  and  great  po- 
sition, and  with  one  charm  which  even  immense  wealth  and  great 
position  cannot  command,  the  most  perfect  manner  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  Lord  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most  finished  gentlemen 
that  ever  lived ;  and  as  he  was  extremely  good-natured,  an^  for  a 
selfish  man  even  good-humoured,  there  was  rarely  a  cloud  of 
caprice  or  ill-temper  to  prevent  his  fine  manners  having  their  fair 
play.  The  country  neighbours  were  all  fascinated;  they  were 
received  with  so  much  dignity  and  dismissed  with  so  much  grace. 
Nobody  would  believe  a  word  of  the  stories  against  him.  Had  he 
lived  ail  his  life  at  Coningsby,  fulfilled  every  duty  of  a  great  Eng- 
Hsh  nobleman,  benefited  the  county,  loaded  the  inhabitants  with 
favours,  he  would  not  have  been  half  so  popular  as  he  found  him- 
self within  a  fortnight  of  his  arrival  witn  the  worst  county  repu- 
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tation  conceiyable,  and  every  little  squire  yowing  that  he  would 
not  even  leave  his  name  at  the  Castle  to  show  his  respect. 

Lord  Monmouth,  whose  contempt  for  mankind  was  absolute;  not 
a  fluctuating  sentiment,  not  a  moumfid  conviction,  ebbing  and 
flowing  vnth  circumstances,  but  a  fixed,  profound,  ^unalterable  in- 
stonct ;  who  never  loved  any  one,  and  never  hated  any  one  except 
his  own  children ;  was  diverted  by  his  popularity,  but  he  was  also 
gratified  by  it.  At  this  moment  it  was  a  great  element  of  power ; 
he  was  proud  that,  with  a  vicious  character,  after  having  treated 
ihese  people  with  unprecedented  neglect  and  contumely,  he  should 
have  won  back  their  golden  opinions  in  a  moment  by  the  magic 
of  manner  and  the  splendour  of  wealth.  His  experience  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy. 

Lord  Monmouth  worshipped  gold,  though,  if  necessary,  he  could 
squander  it  like  a  caliph.  He  had  even  a  respect  for  very  rich 
men ;  it  was  his  only  weakness,  the  only  exception  to  his  general 
scorn  for  his  species.  Wit,  power,  particular  friendships,  general 
popularity,  public  opinion,  beauty,  genius,  virtue,  all  these  are  to 
be  purchased ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  you  can  buy  a  rich  man : 
you  may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  spare  enough.  A  person  or  a 
thing  that  you  perhaps  could  not  buy,  became  invested,  in  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Monmouth,  with  a  kind  of  halo  amounting  almost  to 
sanctity. 

As  the  prey  rose  to  the  bait.  Lord  Monmouth  resolved  they 
should  be  gorged.  His  banquets  were  doubled;  a  ball  was  an- 
nounced ;  a  public  day  fixed ;  not  only  the  county,  but  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  borough,  were  encouraged  to 
attend ;  Lord  Monmouth  wished  it,  if  possible,  to  be  without  dis- 
tinction of  party.  He  had  come  to  reside  among  his  old  friends, 
to  live  and  die  where  he  was  bom.  The  Chairman  of  the  Conser- 
vative Association  and  the  Vice  President  exchanged  glances, 
which  would  have  become  Tadpole  and  Taper ;  the  four  attorneys 
nibbed  their  pens  with  increased  energy,  and  vowed  that  nothing 
could  withstand  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  **  in  the  long  run." 
All  went  and  dined  at  the  Castle;  all  returned  home  overpowered 
by  the  condescension  of  the  host,  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  several 
real  Princesses,  the  splendour  of  his  liveries,  the  variety  of  his 
viands,  and  the  flavour  of  his  wines.  It  was  agreed  that  at  future 
meetings  of  the  Conservative  Association,  they  should  always  give 
•*Lord  Monmouth  and  the  House  of  Lords!" — superseding  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  to  'figure  in  an  after-toast  with  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 

It  was  not  without  emotion  that  Coningsby  beheld  for  the  first 
time  the  castle  that  bore  his  name.  It  was  visible  for  several 
miles  before  he  even  entered  the  park,  so  proud  and  prominent  was 
its  position,  on  the  richly-wooded  steep  of  a  considerable  eminence. 
It  was  a  castellated  buHding,  immense  and  magnificent,  in  a  very 
'  faulty  and  incongruous  style  of  architecture,  indeed,  but  compensa- 
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ting  in  some  degree  for  these  deficiencies  of  external  taste  and 
beauty  by  the  s^endour  and  accommodation  of  its  interior,  and 
which  a  Gothic  castle,  raised  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  art» 
could  scarcely  have  afforded.  The  declining  sun  threw  oyer  the 
pile  a  rich  colour  as  Coningsby  approached  it,  and  Ht  up  with  fleet- 
mg  and  fanciful  tints  the  delicate  foliage  of  the  rare  shrubs  and 
taU  tliin  trees  that  clothed  the  accliyity  on  which  it  stood.  Our 
young  friend  felt  a  little  embarrassed  when,  without  a  seryant  and 
m  a  hack  chaise,  he  drew  up  to  the  grand  portal,  and  a  crowd  of 
retainers  came  forth  to  receiye  him.  A  superior  seryant  inquired 
his  name  with  a  stately  composure,  that  disdained  to  be  superci- 
lious. It  was  not  without  some  degree  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  the  guest  replied,  "Mr.  Coningsby."  The  instantaneous 
eflfect  was  magical.  It  seemed  to  Coningsby  that  he  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  his  apartment ;  each  tried  to  carry 
some  part  of  his  luggage ;  and  he  only  hoped  his  welcome  from 
their  superiors  might  be  as  hearty. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  appeared  to  Coningsby  in  his  way  to  his  room,  that  the  Castle 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement ;  everywhere  bustle,  preparation, 
moving  to  and  fro,  ascending  and  descending  of  stairs,  servants  in 
every  corner ;  orders  boundlessly  given,  rapidly  obeyed ;  many  de- 
sires, equal  gratification.  All  this  made  him  rather  nervous.  It  was 
quite  unlike  Beaumanoir.  That  also  was  a  palace,  but  it  was  a 
home.  This,  though  it  should  be  one  to  him,  seemed  to  have  no- 
thing of  that  character.  Of  all  mysteries  the  social  mysteries  are 
the  most  appalling.  Going  to  an  assembly  for  the  first  time  is 
more  alarmmg  than  the  first  battle.  Coningsby  had  never  before 
been  in  a  great  house  full  of  company.  It  seemed  an  overwhelm- 
ing affair.  The  sight  of  the  servants  bewildered  him ;  how  then 
was  he  to  encounter  their  masters  ? 

That,  however,  he  must  do  in  a  moment.  A  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers indicates  the  way  to  him,  as  he  proceeds  with  a  hesitating  yet 
hurried  step  through  several  ante-chambers  and  drawing-rooms ; 
then  doors  are  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  he  is  ushered  into  the 
largest  and  most  sumptuous  saloon  that  he  had  ever  entered.  It 
was  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Coningsby  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  was  at  a  great  party.  His  immolate  emotion  was  to  sink 
into  the  earth ;  but  perceiving  that  no  one  even  noticed  him,  and 
that  not  an  eye  had  been  attracted  to  his  entrance,  he  regained  his 
breath  and  in  some  degree  his  composure,  and  standing  aside, 
endeavoured  to  make  mmself  as  well  as  he  could  master  of  the 
land. 

Not  a  human  being  that  he  had  ever  seen  before  I    The  circum* 
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fstance  of  not  being  noticed,  which  a  few  minutes  since  he  had 
felt  as  a  relief,  became  now  a  cause  of  annoyance.  It  seemed  that 
he  was  the  only  person  standing  alone  whom  no  one  was  address- 
ing-. He  felt  renewed  and  aggrarated  embarrassment,  and  fancied, 
perhaps  was  conscious,  that  he  was  blushing.  At  length  his  ear 
caught  the  voice  of  Mr.  Bigby.  The  speaker  was  not  visible ;  he 
was  at  a  distance  surrounded  by  a  wondering  group,  whom  he  was 
sererally  and  collectively  contradicting,  but  Coniugsby  could  not 
mistake  those  harsh,  arrogant  tones.  He  was  not  sorry  indeed 
that  Mr.  Rigby  did  not  observe  him.  Coningsby  never  loved  him 
particulaily,  which  was  rather  ungrateful,  for  he  was  a  person  who- 
had  been  kind,  and,  on  the  whole,  serviceable  to  him ;  but  Co- 
ningsby writhed,  especially  as  he  grew  older,  under  Mr.  Rigby's 
patronising  air  and  paternal  tone.  Even  in  old  days,  though 
attentive,  Coningsby  had  never  found  him  affectionate.  Mr. 
Rigby  would  tell  him  what  to  do  and  see,  but  never  asked  him 
what  he  wished  to  do  and  see.  It  seemed  to  Coningsby  that  it 
was  always  contrived  Chat  he  should  appear  the  protege  or  poor 
relation  of  a  dependent  of  his  family.  These  feelings,  which  the 
thought  of  Mr.  Rigby  had  revived,  caused  our  young  friend,  by  an 
inevitable  association  of  ideas,  to  remember  that,  unknown  and 
unnoticed  as  he  might  be,  he  was  the  only  Coningsby  in  that 
proud  Castle,  except  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  himself;  and  he  began 
to  be  rather  ashamed  of  permitting  a  sense  of  his  inexperience  in 
the  mere  forms  and  fashions  of  society  so  to  oppress  him,  and 
deprive  him,  as  it  were,  of  the  spirit  and  carriage  which  became 
alike  his  character  and  his  position.  Emboldened  and  greatly 
restored  to  himself,  Coningsby  advanced  into  the  body  of  the 
saloon. 

On  his  legs,  wearing  his  blue  ribbon  and  bending  his  head 
frequently  to  a  lady  who  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  continually 
addressed  him,  Coningsby  recognised  his  grandfather.  Lord 
Monmouth  was  somewhat  balder  than  four  years  ago,  when  he  had 
come  down  to  Montem,  and  a  little  more  portly  perhaps;  but 
otherwise  unchanged.  Lord  Monmouth  never  condescended  to 
the  artifices  of  the  toilet,  and,  indeed,  notwithstanding  his  life  of 
^  excess,  had  little  need  of  them.  Nature  had  done  much  for  him, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  decay  was  carried  off  by  his  consummate 
bearing.  He  looked,  indeed,  the  chieftain  of  a  house  of  whom  a 
cadet  might  be  proud. 

For  Coningsby,  not  only  the  chief  of  his  house,  but  his  host 
too.  In  either  capacity  he  ought  to  address  Lord  Monmouth. 
To  sit  down  to  dinner  without  having  previously  paid  his  respects 
to  his  grandfather,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  and  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  so  many  years,  struck  him  not  only  as  un- 
courtly,  but  as  unkind  and  ungrateful,  and,  indeed,  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd.  But  how  was  he  to  do  it?  Lord  Monmouth 
seemed  deeply  engaged,  and  apparently  with  some  very  great  lady. 
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And  if  Ooningsby  advanced  and  bowed,  in  all  probability  he  would 
only  get  a  bow  in  return.  He  remembered  the  bow  of  his  first 
interview.  It  had  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  For  it 
was  more  than  likely  Lord  Monmouth  would  not  recognise  him. 
Four  years  had  not  very  sensibly  altered  Lord  Monmouth,  but 
four  years  had  changed  Harry  Ooningsby  from  a  schoolboy  into  a 
man.  Then  how  was  he  to  make  himself  known  to  his  grand- 
father? To  announce  himself  as  Ooningsby,  as  his  Lordship's 
grandson,  seemed  somewhat  ridiculous :  to  address  his  grandfather 
as  Lord  Monmouth  would  serve  n6  purpose :  to  style  Lord  Mon- 
mouth "  grandfather,"  would  make  every  one  laugh,  and  seemed 
stiff  and  unnatural.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  fall  into  an  atti- 
tude, and  exclaim,  "Behold  your  grandchild  I"  or,  "Have  you 
forgot  your  Harry?" 

Even  to  catch  Lord  Monmouth's  glance  was  not  a  very  easy 
affair ;  he  was  much  occupied  on  one  side  by  the  great  lady,  on  the 
other  were  several  gentlemen  who  occasioi^y  joined  in  the  con- 
versation.   But  something  must  be  done. 

There  ran  through  Ooningsby's  character,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  a  vein  of  simplicity,  which  was  not  its  least  charm. 
It  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree  from  the  earnestness  of 
his  nature.    There  never  was  a  boy  so  totally  devoid  of  affectation, 
which  was  remarkable,  for  he  had  a  brilliant   imagination,  a 
quality  that,  from  its  fantasies,  and  the  vague  and  indefinite 
desires  it  engenders,  generally  makes  those  whose  characters  are 
not  formed,  very  affected.     The  Duchess,  who  was  a  fine  judge  of 
character,  and  who  greatly  regarded  Ooningsby,  often  mentioned 
this  trait  as  one  which,  combined  with  his  great  abilities  and 
acquirements  so  unusual  at  his  age,  rendered  him  very  interesting. 
In  the  present  instance  it  happened  that,  while  Ooningsby  was 
watching  his  grandfather,  he  observed  a  gentleman  advance,  make 
his  bow,  say  and  receive  a  few  words,  and  retire.     This  little 
Incident,  however,  made  a  momentary  diversion  in  the  immediate 
circle  of  Lord  Monmouth,  and  before  they  could  all  resume  their 
former  talk  and  fall  into  their  previous  positions,  an  impulse  sent 
forth  Ooningsby,  who  walked  up  to  Lord  Monmouth,  and  standing 
before  him,  said, — 

"  How  do  you  do,  grandpapa?" 

Lord  Monmouth  beheld  his  grandson.    His  comprehensive  and 

Eenetrating  glance  took  in  every  point  with  a  flash.  There  stood 
efore  him  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  he  had  ever  seen,  vdth  a 
mien  as  graceful  as  his  countenance  was  captivating;  and  his 
whole  air  breathing  that  freshness  and  ingenuousness  which  none 
so  much  appreciates  as  the  used  man  of  the  world.  And  this  was 
his  child ;  the  only  one  of  his  blood  to  whom  he  had  been  kind. 
It  would  be  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lord  Monmouth's  lieart  was 
touched;  but  his  good-nature  effervesced,  and  his  fine  taste  was 
deeply  gratified.    He  perceived  in  an  instant  such  a  relation 
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might  be  a  Taluable  adherent ;  an  irresistible  candidate  for  future 
elections:  a  brilliant  tool  to  work  out  the  Dukedom.  All  these- 
impressions  and  ideas,  and  many  more,  passed  through  the  quick 
brain  of  Lord  Monmouth  ere  the  sound  of  Ooningsb/s  words  had 
seemed  to  cease,  and  long  before  the  surrounding  guests  had  reco^ 
yered  from  the  surprise  which  they  had  occasioned  them,  and 
which  did  not  diminish,  when  Lord  Monmouth,  advancing,  placed 
his  arms  round  Ooningsby  with  a  dignity  of  ejection  that  would 
have  become  Louis  XIY.,  and  then  in  the  high  manner  of  the 
old  Court,  kissed  him  on  each  cheek. 

*'  Welcome  to  your  home,"  said  Lord  Monmouth.  *'  You  have 
grown  a  great  deal." 

Then  Lord  Monmouth  led  the  agitated  Ooningsby  to  the 
great  lady,  who  was  a  Princess  and  an  Ambassadress,  and 
then,  placing  lus  arm  gracefully  in  that  of  his  grandson,  he 
led  him  across  the  room,  and  presented  him  in  due  form  to 
some  royal  blood  that  was  his  guest,  in  the  shape  of  a  Russian 
Grand-duke.  His  Imperial  Highness  receired  our  hero  as  gra- 
ciously as  the  grandson  of  Lord  Monmouth  might  expect;  but 
no  greeting  can  be  imagined  warmer  than  the  one  he  received' 
from  the  lady  with  whom  the  Grand-duke  was  conversing.  She 
was  a  dame  whose  beauty  was  mature,  but  still  radiant.  Her 
figure  was  superb ;  her  dark  hair  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  curious 
workmanship.  Her  rounded  arm  was  covered  with  costly  bracelets, 
but  not  a  jewel  on  her  finely  formed  bust,  and  the  least  possible 
rouge  on  ner  still  oval  cheek.  Madame  Oolonna  retained  her 
charms. 

The  party,  though  so  considerable,  principally  consisted  of  the* 
guests  at  the  Castle.  The  suite  of  the  Grand-duke  included  several 
Counts  and  Generals;  then  there  were  the  Russian  Ambassador 
and  his  lady ;  and  a  Russian  Prince  and  Princess,  their  relations. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  Colonna  and  the  Princess  Lucretia  were 
also  paying  a  visit  to  the  Marquess ;  and  the  frequency  of  these 
visits  made  some  strait-laced  magnificoes  mysteriously  declare  it 
was  impossible  to  go  to  Coningsby;  but  as  they  were  not  asked  it 
did  not  much  signify.  The  Marquess  knew  a  great  many  very 
agreeable  people  of  the  highest  toti,  who  took  a  more  liberal  view 
of  human  conduct,  and  always  made  it  a  rule  to  presume  the  best 
motives  instead  of  imputing  the  worst.  There  was  Lady  St. 
Juliiuis,  for  example,  whose  position  was  of  the  highest ;  no  one^ 
more  sought ;  she  made  it  a  rule  to  go  everywhere  and  visit  every- 
body, provided  they  had  power,  wealth,  and  fashion.  She  knew 
no  crime  except  a  woman  not  living  with  her  husband ;  that  was 
past  pardon.  So  long  as  his  presence  sanctioned  her  conduct, 
nowever  shameless,  it  did  not  signify ;  but  if  the  husband  were  a 
brute,  neglected  his  wife  first,  and  then  deserted  her ;  then,  if  » 
breath  but  sullies  her  name  she  must  be  crushed;  unless,  indeed 
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Iker  irmn  %u^  mre  rtry  i^werfbl,  which  makes  a  difference,  and 
9k»tte(uiMt^  3t)mi»  innorahtT  into  indiscretion. 

hQnl  aftil  Ladjr  QaTeistock  were  also  there,  who  never  said  an. 
Uttkiml  UiA^  oi  anTbodj ;  her  ladyship  was  pure  as  snow ;  but  her 
itto^r  having  been  divorced,  she  ever  fancied  she  was  paying  a 
kind  oi  hoinage  to  her  parent  by  visiting  those  who  might  some 
4ay  be  in  the  same  predicament.  There  were  other  lords  and 
liHii^  odT  b%h  degree ;  and  some  who,  though  neither  lords  nor 
Wi^^  were  charming  people,  which  Lord  Monmouth  chiefly  cared 
about ;  troops  of  fine  gentlemen  who  came  and  went ;  and  some 
who  were  neither  fine  nor  gentlemen,  but  who  were  very  amusing 
or  very  obliging,  as  circumstances  required,  and  made  life  easy 
aiul  pleasant  to  others  and  themselves. 

A  new  scene  this  for  Coningsby,  who  watched  with  interest  all 
that  passed  before  him.  The  dinner  was  announced  as  served ;  an 
aftVotionate  arm  guides  him  at  a  moment  of  some  perplexity. 

•'When  did  you  arrive,  Harry  ?  We  shall  sit  together.  How 
is  the  Duchess?*'  inquired  Mr.  Rigby,  who  spoke  as  if  he  had 
seen  Coningsby  for  the  first  time ;  but  who  indeed  had,  with  that 
eye  which  nothing  could  escape,  observed  his  reception  by  hi» 
grandfather,  marked  it  well,  ana  inwardly  digested  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

There  was  to  be  a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's theatre  to-night,  the  expectation  of  which  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  conversation  at  dinner.  Villebecque,  the  manager  of  the 
troop,  had  married  the  actress  Stella,  once  celebrated  for  her 
genius  and  her  beauty ;  a  woman  who  had  none  of  the  vices  of 
her  craft,  for,  though  she  was  a  fallen  angel,  there  were  what  her 
countrymen  stvle  extenuating  circumstances  in  her  declension. 
Witli  the  whole  world  at  her  feet,  she  had  remained  unsullied. 
Wealth  and  its  eiyoyments  could  not  tempt  her,  although  she  was 
unable  to  refuse  her  heart  to  one  whom  she  deemed  worthy  of 
^Oi^iicssing  it.  She  found  her  fate  in  an  Englishman,  who  was  the 
tathcr  tjf  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  thought  she  had  met 
in  him  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  a  being  of  deep  passion  and  original 
and  cavative  mind;  but  he  was  only  a  voluptuaiy,  full  of  violence 
instead  of  fooling,  and  eccentric,  because  he  had  great  means 
vi(h  whieh  he  comd  gratify  extravagant  wiling.  SteUa  found  she 
b^d  nmdo  the  great  and  irretrievable  mistake.  She  had  exchanged 
iWwMiiju  fivr  a  passionate  and  evanescent  fancy,  prompted  at  first 
l\Y  V)UU<y»  )Uid  daiJiy  dissipating  under  the  influence  of  custom  and 
V^^W  t^l^ wt*»    Though  not  stainless  in  conduct,  Stella  was  pure  in 
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spirit.  She  required  that  devotion  which  she  had  yielded;  and 
^e  separated  herself  from  the  being  to  whom  she  had  made  the 
most  precious  sacrifice.  He  offered  her  the  consoling  compensa^ 
tion  of  a  settlement,  which  she  refused;  and  she  returned  with  a 
broken  spirit  to  that  profession  of  which  she  wa^  still  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride. 

The  animating  principle  of  her  career  was  her  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  witn  a  solicitude  which  the  most  yirtuous  mother 
could  not  surpass.  To  preserve  her  from  the  stage,  and  to  secure 
for  her  an  independence,  were  the  objects  of  her  mother's  life ; 
but  nature  whispered  to  her,  that  the  days  of  that  life  were 
already  numbered.  The  exertions  of  her  profession  had  alarm- 
ingly developed  an  inherent  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease. 
Anxious  that  her  child  should  not  be  left  without  some  protector, 
Stella  yielded  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  one  who  from  the 
first  had  been  her  silent  admirer,  and  she  married  Villebecque, 
a  clever  actor,  and  an  enterprising  man  who  meant  to  be  some- 
thing more.  Their  union  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  it 
was  happy  on  the  side  of  Yillebecque,  and  serene  on  that  of  his 
wife.  Stella  was  recalled  from  this  world,  where  she  had  known 
much  triumph  and  more  suffering ;  and  where  she  had  exercised 
mauy  virtues,  which  elsewhere,  though  not  here,  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  some  palliation  of  one  great  en'or. 

Villebecque  acted  becomingly  to  the  young  charge  which  Stella 
had  bequeathed  to  kim.  He  was  himself,  as  we  have  intimated,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  a  restless  spirit,  not  content  to  move  for  ever 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Vicissitudes  are  the  lot 
of  such  aspirants.  Yillebecque  became  manager  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  made  money.  If  Yillebecque,  without  a  sou,  had 
been  a  schemer,  Yillebecque  with  a  small  capital  was  the  very 
Chevalier  Law  of  theatrical  managers.  He  took  a  larger  theatre, 
and  even  that  succeeded.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  the  lessee 
of  more  than  one,  and  still  he  prospered.  Yillebecque  began  to 
dabble  in  Opera-houses.  He  enthroned  himself  at  Paris;  his 
envoys  were  heard  of  at  Milan  and  Naples,  ftt  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  controversies  with  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
ranked  among  state  papers.  Yillebecque  rolled  in  chariots  and 
drove  cabs ;  Villebecque  gave  refined  suppers  to  great  nobles,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  invitation ;  Villebecque  wore  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock,  and  more  than  one  cross  in  his 
gala  dress. 

All  this  time  the  daughter  of*  Stella  increased  in  years  and 
stature,  and  we  must  add  in  goodness :  a  mild,  soft-hearted  girl, 
as  yet  with  no  decided  character,  but  one  who  loved  calmness  and 
seemed  little  fitted  for  the  circle  in  which  she  found  herself.  In 
that  circle,  however,  she  ever  experienced  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. No  enterprise  however  hazardous,  no  management  how- 
ever complicated,  no  schemes  however  vast,  ever  for  a  moment 
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her  own  family  were  very  powerful,  which  makes  a  difference,  and 
sometimes  softens  immorauty  into  indiscretion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gaverstock  were  also  there,  who  never  said  aa 
unkind  thing  of  anybody ;  her  ladyship  was  pure  as  snow ;  but  her 
mother  having  been  divorced,  she  ever  fancied  she  was  paying  a 
kind  of  homage  to  her  parent,  by  visiting  those  who  might  some 
day  be  in  the  same  predicament.  There  were  other  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree ;  and  some  who,  though  neither  lords  nor 
ladies,  were  charming  people,  which  Lord  Monmouth  chiefly  cared 
about ;  troops  of  fine  gentlemen  who  came  and  went ;  and  some 
who  were  neither  fine  nor  gentlemen,  but  who  were  very  amusing 
or  very  obliging,  as  circumstances  required,  and  made  life  easy 
and  pleasant  to  others  and  themselves. 

A  new  scene  this  for  Coningsby,  who  watched  with  interest  all 
that  passed  before  him.  The  dinner  was  annomiced  as  served ;  an 
afiectionate  arm  guides  him  at  a  moment  of  some  perplexity. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  Harry  ?  We  shall  sit  together.  How 
is  the  Duchess?"  inquired  Mr.  Rigby,  who  spoke  as  if  he  had 
seen  Coningsby  for  the  first  time ;  but  who  indeed  had,  with  that 
eye  which  nothing  could  escape,  observed  his  reception  by  hia 
grandfather,  marked  it  well,  and  inwardly  digested  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

There  was  to  be  a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's theatre  to-night,  the  expectation  of  which  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  conversation  at  dinner.  Villebecque,  the  manager  of  the 
troop,  had  married  the  actress  Stella,  once  celebrated  for  her 
genius  and  her  beauty ;  a  woman  who  had  none  of  the  vices  of 
her  craft,  for,  though  she  was  a  fallen  angel,  there  were  what  her 
countrymen  style  extenuating  circumstances  in  her  declension. 
With  the  whole  world  at  her  feet,  she  had  remained  unsullied. 
Wealth  and  its  enjoyments  could  not  tempt  her,  although  she  was 
unable  to  refuse  her  heart  to  one  whom  she  deemed  worthy  of 
possessing  it.  She  found  her  fate  in  an  Englishman,  who  was  the 
father  of  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  thought  she  had  met 
in  him  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  a  being  of  deep  passion  and  original 
and  creative  mind;  but  he  was  only  Sk  voluptuary,  full  of  violence 
instead  of  feeling,  and  eccentric,  because  he  had  great  means 
with  which  he  could  gratify  extravagant  wiling.  Stella  found  she 
had  made  the  great  and  irretrievable  mistake.  She  had  exchanged 
devotion  for  a  passionate  and  evanescent  fancy,  prompted  at  first 
by  vanity,  and  daily  dissipating  under  the  influence  of  custom  and 
new  objects.     Though  not  stainless  in  conduct,  Stella  was  pure  in- 
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epirit.  She  required  that  devotion  which  she  had  yielded;  and 
sne  separated  herself  from  the  heing  to  whom  she  had  made  the 
most  precious  sacrifice.  He  offered  her  the  consoling  compensa* 
Hon  of  a  settlement,  which  she  refused;  and  she  returned  with  a 
broken  spirit  to  that  profession  of  which  she  wa#:  still  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride. 

The  animating  principle  of  her  career  was  her  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  with  a  solicitude  which  the  most  virtuous  mother 
could  not  surpass.  To  preserve  her  from  the  stage,  and  to  secure 
for  her  an  independence,  were  the  objects  of  her  mother's  life ; 
but  nature  whispered  to  her,  that  the  days  of  that  life  were 
'  already  numbered.  The  exertions  of  her  profession  had  alarm- 
ingly developed  an  inherent  tendency  ta  pulmonary  disease. 
Anxious  that  her  child  should  not  be  left  without  some  protector, 
Stella  yielded  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  one  who  from  the 
first  had  been  her  silent  admirer,  and  she  married  Villebecque, 
a  clever  actor,  and  an  enterprising  man  who  meant  to  be  some- 
thing more.  Their  union  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  it 
was  happy  on  the  side  of  Villebecque,  and  serene  on  that  of  his 
wife.  Stella  was  recalled  from  this  world,  where  she  had  known 
much  triumph  and  more  suffering ;  and  where  she  had  exercised 
many  virtues,  which  elsewhere,  though  not  here,  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  some  palliation  of  one  great  enor. 

Villebecque  acted  becomingly  to  the  young  charge  which  Stella 
had  bequeathed  to  Lim.  He  was  himself,  as  we  have  intimated,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  a  restless  spirit,  not  content  to  move  for  ever 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Vicissitudes  are  the  lot 
of  such  aspirants.  YUlebecque  became  manager  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  made  money.  If  Villebecque,  without  a  sou,  had 
been  a  schemer,  Villebecque  with  a  small  capital  was  the  very 
Chevalier  Law  of  theatrical  managers.  He  took  a  larger  theatre, 
and  even  that  succeeded.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  the  lessee 
of  more  than  one,  and  still  he  prospered.  Villebecque  began  to 
dabble  in  Opera-houses.  He  enthroned  himself  at  Paris;  his 
envoys  were  heard  of  at  Milan  and  Naples,  ftt  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  controversies  with  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
ranked  amon^  state  papers.  Villebecque  rolled  in  chariots  and 
drove  cabs ;  Villebecque  gave  refined  suppers  to  great  nobles,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  invitation ;  Villebecque  wore  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock,  and  more  than  one  cross  in  his 
gala  dress. 

All  this  time  the  daughter  of'  Stella  increased  in  years  and 
stature,  and  we  must  add  in  goodness :  a  mild,  soft-hearted  girl, 
as  yet  with  no  decided  character,  but  one  who  loved  calmness  and 
seemed  little  fitted  for  the  circle  in  which  she  found  herself.  In 
that  circle,  however,  she  ever  experienced  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. No  enterprise  however  hazardous,  no  management  how- 
ever complicated,  no  schemes  however  vast,  ever  for  a  moment 
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her  own  family  were  rery  powerful,  which  makes  a  difference,  and 
sometimes  softens  immorality  into  indiscretion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gkiverstock  were  also  there,  who  never  said  an 
nnkind  thing  of  anybody ;  her  ladyship  was  pure  as  snow ;  but  her 
mother  having  been  divorced,  she  ever  fancied  she  was  paying  a 
kind  of  homage  to  her  parent,  by  visiting  those  who  might  some 
day  be  in  the  same  predicament.  There  were  other  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree ;  and  some  who,  though  neither  lords  nor 
ladies,  were  charming  people,  which  Lord  Monmouth  chiefly  cared 
about ;  troops  of  fine  gentlemen  who  came  and  went ;  and  some 
who  were  neither  fine  nor  gentlemen,  but  who  were  very  amusing 
or  very  obliging,  as  circumstances  required,  and  made  life  easy 
and  pleasant  to  others  and  themselves. 

A  new  scene  this  for  Coningsby,  who  watched  with  interest  all 
that  passed  before  him.  The  dinner  was  annomiced  as  served;  an 
affectionate  arm  guides  him  at  a  moment  of  some  perplexity. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  Harry  ?  We  shall  sit  together.  How 
is  the  Duchess?"  inquired  Mr.  Rigby,  who  spoke  as  if  he  had 
seen  Coningsby  for  the  first  time ;  but  who  indeed  had,  with  that 
eye  which  nothing  could  escape,  observed  his  reception  by  hi» 
grandfather,  marked  it  well,  and  inwardly  digested  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

There  was  to  be  a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's theatre  to-night,  the  expectation  of  which  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  conversation  at  dinner.  Villebecque,  the  manager  of  the 
troop,  had  married  the  actress  Stella,  once  celebrated  for  her 
genius  and  her  beauty ;  a  woman  who  had  none  of  the  vices  of 
her  craft,  for,  though  she  was  a  fallen  angel,  there  were  what  her 
countrymen  style  extenuating  circumstances  in  her  declension. 
With  the  whole  world  at  her  feet,  she  had  remained  unsullied. 
Wealth  and  its  enjoyments  could  not  tempt  her,  although  she  was 
unable  to  refuse  her  heart  to  one  whom  she  deemed  worthy  of 
possessing  it.  She  found  her  fate  in  an  Englishman,  who  was  the 
father  of  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  thought  she  had  met 
in  him  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  a  being  of  deep  passion  and  original 
and  creative  mind ;  but  he  was  only  a  voluptuair,  full  of  violence 
instead  of  feeling,  and  eccentric,  because  he  had  great  means 
with  which  he  could  gratify  extravagant  whines.  Stella  found  she 
had  made  the  great  and  irretrievable  mistake.  She  had  exchanged 
devotion  for  a  passionate  and  evanescent  fancy,  prompted  at  &st 
by  vanity,  and  daily  dissipating  under  the  influence  of  custom  and 
new  objects.     Though  not  stainless  in  conduct,  Stella  was  pure  in  • 
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spirit.  She  required  that  devotion  which  she  had  yielded;  and 
she  separated  herself  from  the  heing  to  whom  she  had  made  the 
most  precious  sacrifice.  He  offered  her  the  consoling  compensa* 
tion  of  a  settlement,  which  she  refused;  and  she  returned  with  a 
broken  spirit  to  that  profession  of  which  she  wa^  still  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride. 

The  animatmg  principle  of  her  career  was  her  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  with  a  solicitude  which  the  most  virtuous  mother 
could  not  surpass.  To  preserve  her  from  the  stage,  and  to  secure 
for  her  an  independence,  were  the  objects  of  her  mother's  life; 
but  nature  whispered  to  her,  that  the  days  of  that  life  were 
'  already  numbered.  The  exertions  of  her  profession  had  alarm- 
ingly developed  an  inherent  tendency  ta  pulmonary  disease. 
Anxious  that  her  child  should  not  be  left  without  some  protector, 
Stella  yielded  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  one  who  from  the 
first  had  been  her  silent  admirer,  and  she  married  Villebecque, 
a  clever  actor,  and  an  enterprising  man  who  meant  to  be  some- 
thing more.  Their  union  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  it 
was  happy  on  the  side  of  Villebecque,  and  serene  on  that  of  his 
wife.  Stella  was  recalled  from  this  world,  where  she  had  known 
much  triumph  and  more  suffering ;  and  where  she  had  exercised 
many  virtues,  which  elsewhere,  though  not  here,  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  some  palliation  of  one  great  eiTor. 

Villebecque  acted  becomingly  to  the  young  charge  which  Stella 
had  bequeathed  to  liim.  He  was  himself,  as  we  have  intimated,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  a  restless  spirit,  not  content  to  move  for  ever 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Vicissitudes  are  the  lot 
of  such  aspirants.  Villebecque  became  manager  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  made  money.  If  Villebecque,  without  a  sou,  had 
been  a  schemer,  Villebecque  with  a  small  capital  was  the  very 
Chevalier  Law  of  theatrical  managers.  He  took  a  larger  theatre, 
and  even  that  succeeded.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  the  lessee 
of  more  than  one,  and  still  he  prospered.  Villebecque  began  to 
dabble  in  Opera-houses.  He  enthroned  himself  at  Paris;  his 
envoys  were  heard  of  at  Milan  and  Naples,  ftt  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  controversies  with  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
ranked  amon^  state  papers.  Villebecque  rolled  in  chariots  and 
drove  cabs ;  Villebecque  gave  refined  suppers  to  great  nobles,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  invitation ;  Villebecque  wore  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock,  and  more  than  one  cross  in  his 
gala  dress. 

All  this  time  the  daughter  of*  Stella  increased  in  years  and 
stature,  and  we  must  add  in  goodness :  a  mild,  soft-hearted  girl, 
as  yet  with  no  decided  character,  but  one  who  loved  calmness  and 
seemed  little  fitted  for  the  circle  in  which  she  found  herself.  In 
that  circle,  however,  she  ever  experienced  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. No  enterprise  however  hazardous,  no  management  how- 
ever complicated,  no  schemes  however  vast,  ever  for  a  moment 
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her  own  family  were  rery  powerful,  which  makes  a  difference,  and 
sometimes  softens  immorality  into  indiscretion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gkiverstock  were  also  there,  who  never  sidd  aa 
unkind  thing  of  anybody ;  her  ladyship  was  pure  as  snow ;  but  her 
mother  having  been  divorced,  she  ever  fancied  she  was  paying  a 
kind  of  homage  to  her  parent,  by  visiting  those  who  might  some 
day  be  in  the  same  predicament.  There  were  other  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree ;  and  some  who,  though  neither  lords  nor 
ladies,  were  charming  people,  which  Lord  Monmouth  chiefly  cared 
about ;  troops  of  fine  gentlemen  who  came  and  went ;  and  some 
who  were  neither  fine  nor  gentlemen,  but  who  were  very  amusing 
or  very  obliging,  as  circumstances  required,  and  made  life  easy 
and  pleasant  to  others  and  themselves. 

A  new  scene  this  for  Coningsby,  who  watched  with  interest  all 
that  passed  before  liim.  The  dinner  was  announced  as  served ;  an 
afiectionate  arm  guides  him  at  a  moment  of  some  perplexity. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  Harry  ?  We  shall  sit  together.  How 
is  the  Duchess?"  inquired  Mr.  Rigby,  who  spoke  as  if  he  had 
seen  Coningsby  for  the  first  time ;  but  who  indeed  had,  with  that 
eye  which  nothing  could  escape,  observed  his  reception  by  hia 
grandfather,  marked  it  well,  and  inwardly  digested  it. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

There  was  to  be  a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's theatre  to-night,  the  expectation  of  which  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  conversation  at  dinner.  Villebecque,  the  manager  of  the 
troop,  had  married  the  actress  Stella,  once  celebrated  for  her 
genius  and  her  beauty ;  a  woman  who  had  none  of  the  vices  of 
her  craft,  for,  though  she  was  a  fallen  angel,  there  were  what  her 
countrymen  style  extenuating  circumstances  in  her  declension. 
With  the  whole  world  at  her  feet,  she  had  remained  unsuUied. 
Wealth  and  its  enjoyments  could  not  tempt  her,  although  she  was 
unable  to  refuse  her  heart  to  one  whom  she  deemed  worthy  of 
possessing  it.  She  found  her  fate  in  an  Englishman,  who  was  the 
father  of  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  thought  she  had  met 
in  him  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  a  being  of  deep  passion  and  original 
and  creative  mind ;  but  he  was  only  a  voluptuair,  full  of  violence 
instead  of  feeling,  and  eccentric,  because  he  had  great  means 
with  which  he  could  gratify  extravagant  whines.  SteUa  found  she 
had  made  the  great  and  irretrievable  mistake.  She  had  exchanged 
devotion  for  a  passionate  and  evanescent  fancy,  prompted  at  first 
by  vanity,  and  daily  dissipating  under  the  influence  of  custom  and 
new  objects.    Though  not  stress  in  conduct,  Stella  was  pure  in- 
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spirit.  She  required  that  devotion  which  she  had  yielded;  and 
she  separated  herself  from  the  being  to  whom  she  had  made  the 
most  precious  sacrifice.  He  offered  her  the  consoling  compensa- 
tion of  a  settlement,  which  she  refused ;  and  she  returned  with  a 
broken  spirit  to  that  profession  of  which  she  wa^  still  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride. 

The  animating  principle  of  her  career  was  her  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  with  a  solicitude  which  the  most  virtuous  mother 
could  not  surpass.  To  preserve  her  from  the  stage,  and  to  secure 
for  her  an  independence,  were  the  objects  of  her  mother's  life ; 
but  nature  whispered  to  her,  that  the  days  of  that  life  were 
'  already  numbered.  The  exertions  of  her  profession  had  alarm- 
ingly developed  an  inherent  tendency  ta  pulmonary  disease. 
Anxious  that  her  child  should  not  be  left  without  some  protector, 
Stella  yielded  to  the  repeated  soh'citations  of  one  who  from  the 
first  had  been  her  silent  admirer,  and  she  married  Villebecque, 
a  clever  actor,  and  an  enterprising  man  who  meant  to  be  some- 
thing more.  Their  union  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  it 
was  happy  on  the  side  of  Yillebecque,  and  serene  on  that  of  his 
wife.  Stella  was  recalled  from  this  world,  where  she  had  known 
much  triumph  and  more  suffering ;  and  where  she  had  exercised 
many  virtues,  which  elsewhere,  though  not  here,  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  some  palliation  of  one  great  en*or. 

Viilebecque  acted  becomingly  to  the  young  charge  which  Stella 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  He  was  liimself,  as  we  have  intimated,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  a  restless  spirit,  not  content  to  move  for  ever 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Vicissitudes  are  the  lot 
of  such  aspirants.  Yillebecque  became  manager  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  made  money.  If  Yillebecque,  without  a  sou,  had 
been  a  schemer,  Yillebecque  with  a  small  capital  was  the  very 
Chevalier  Law  of  theatrical  managers.  He  took  a  larger  theatre, 
and  even  that  succeeded.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  the  lessee 
of  more  than  one,  and  still  he  prospered.  Viilebecque  began  to 
dabble  in  Opera-houses.  He  enthroned  himself  at  Paris;  his 
envoys  were  heard  of  at  Milan  and  Naples,  ftt  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  controversies  with  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
ranked  among  state  papers.  Yillebecque  rolled  in  chariots  and 
drove  cabs ;  Viilebecque  gave  refined  suppers  to  great  nobles,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  invitation ;  Yillebecque  wore  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock,  and  more  than  one  cross  in  his 
gala  dress. 

All  this  time  the  daughter  of*  Stella  increased  in  years  and 
stature,  and  we  must  add  in  goodness :  a  mild,  soft-hearted  girl, 
as  yet  with  no  decided  character,  but  one  who  loved  calmness  and 
seemed  little  fitted  for  the  circle  in  which  she  found  herself.  In 
that  circle,  however,  she  ever  experienced  kindness  and  considera- 
tion.' No  enterprise  however  hazardous,  no  management  how- 
ever complicated,  no  schemes  however  vast,  ever  for  a  moment 
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her  own  fiunily  were  rery  powerful,  which  makes  a  difference,  and 
Bometimes  softens  immorality  into  indiscretion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Gkiyerstock  were  also  there,  who  never  said  aa 
nnkind  thing  of  anybody ;  her  ladyship  was  pure  as  snow ;  but  her 
mother  having  been  divorced,  she  ever  fancied  she  was  paying  a 
kind  of  homage  to  her  parent,  by  visiting  those  who  might  some 
day  be  in  the  same  predicament.  There  were  other  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree ;  and  some  who,  though  neither  lords  nor 
ladies,  were  charming  people,  which  Lord  Monmouth  chiefly  cared 
about ;  troops  of  fine  gentlemen  who  came  and  went ;  and  some 
who  were  neither  fine  nor  gentlemen,  but  who  were  very  amusing 
or  very  obliging,  as  circumstances  required,  and  made  life  easy 
and  pleasant  to  others  and  themselves. 

A  new  scene  this  for  Coningsby,  who  watched  with  interest  all 
that  passed  before  him.  The  dinner  was  announced  as  served;  an 
afl'ectionate  arm  guides  him  at  a  moment  of  some  perplexity. 

"  When  did  you  arrive,  Harry  ?  We  shall  sit  together.  How 
is  the  Duchess?"  inquired  Mr.  Rigby,  who  spoke  as  if  he  had 
seen  ConiDgsby  for  the  first  time ;  but  who  indeed  had,  with  that 
eye  which  nothing  could  escape,  observed  his  reception  by  hia 
grandfather,  marked  it  well,  and  inwardly  digested  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

There  was  to  be  a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's theatre  to-night,  the  expectation  of  which  created  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  party,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  conversation  at  dinner.  Villebecque,  the  manager  of  the 
troop,  had  married  the  actress  Stella,  once  celebrated  for  her 

fenius  and  her  beauty ;  a  woman  who  had  none  of  the  vices  of 
er  craft,  for,  though  she  was  a  fallen  angel,  there  were  what  her 
countrymen  stvle  extenuating  circumstances  in  her  declension. 
Witli  the  whole  world  at  her  feet,  she  had  remained  unsullied. 
Wealth  and  its  eiyoyments  could  not  tempt  her,  although  she  was 
unable  to  refuse  her  heart  to  one  whom  she  deemed  worthy  of 
possessing  it.  She  found  her  fate  in  an  Englishman,  who  was  the 
father  of  her  only  child,  a  daughter.  She  thought  she  had  met 
in  him  a  hero,  a  demi-god,  a  being  of  deep  passion  and  original 
and  creative  mind ;  but  he  was  only  a  voluptuary,  full  of  violence 
instead  of  feeling,  and  eccentric,  because  he  had  great  means 
with  which  he  coiHd  gratify  extravagant  whines.  SteUa  found  she 
had  made  the  great  and  irretrievable  mistake.    She  had  exchanged 

jsionate  and  evanescent  fancy,  prompted  at  first 
dissipating  under  the  influence  of  custom  and 
\h  not  stainless  in  conduct,  Stella  was  pure  in ' 
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spirit.  She  required  that  devotion  which  she  had  yielded;  and 
^e  separated  herself  from  the  being  to  whom  she  had  made  the 
most  precious  sacrifice.  He  offered  her  the  consoling  compensa- 
tion of  a  settlement,  which  she  refused ;  and  she  returned  with  a 
broken  spirit  to  that  profession  of  which  she  wa#:  still  the  orna- 
ment and  the  pride. 

The  animating  principle  of  her  career  was  her  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  with  a  solicitude  which  the  most  virtuous  mother 
eould  not  surpass.  To  preserve  her  from  the  stage,  and  to  secure 
for  her  an  independence,  were  the  objects  of  her  mother's  life; 
but  nature  whispered  to  her,  that  the  days  of  that  life  were 
'  already  numbered.  The  exertions  of  her  profession  had  alarm- 
ingly developed  an  inherent  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease. 
Anxious  that  her  child  should  not  be  left  without  some  protector, 
Stella  yielded  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  one  who  from  the 
first  had  been  her  silent  admirer,  and  she  married  Villebecque,. 
a  clever  actor,  and  an  enterprising  man  who  meant  to  be  some- 
thing more.  Their  union  was  not  of  long  duration,  though  it 
was  happy  on  the  side  of  Yillebecque,  and  serene  on  that  of  his 
wife.  Stella  was  recalled  from  this  world,  where  she  had  known 
much  triumph  and  more  suffering ;  and  where  she  had  exercised 
many  virtues,  which  elsewhere,  though  not  here,  may  perhaps  be 
accepted  as  some  palliation  of  one  great  error. 

VUlebecque  acted  becomingly  to  the  young  charge  which  Stella 
had  bequeathed  to  Lim.  He  was  himself,  as  we  have  intimated,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  a  restless  spirit,  not  content  to  move  for  ever 
in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  bom.  Vicissitudes  are  the  lot 
of  such  aspirants.  Yillebecque  became  manager  of  a  small 
theatre,  and  made  money.  If  Yillebecque,  without  a  sou,  had 
been  a  schemer,  Yillebecque  with  a  small  capital  was  the  very 
Chevalier  Law  of  theatrical  managers.  He  took  a  larger  theatre, 
and  even  that  succeeded.  Soon  he  was  recognised  as  the  lessee 
of  more  than  one,  and  still  he  prospered.  Yillebecque  began  to 
dabble  in  Opera-houses.  He  enthroned  himself  at  Paris;  his 
envoys  were  heard  of  at  Milan  and  Naples,  ftt  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  controversies  with  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
ranked  among  state  papers.  Yillebecque  rolled  in  chariots  and 
drove  cabs ;  Yillebecque  gave  refined  suppers  to  great  nobles,  who 
were  honoured  by  the  invitation ;  Yillebecque  wore  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock,  and  more  than  one  cross  in  his 
gala  dress. 

All  this  time  the  daughter  of*  Stella  increased  in  years  and 
stature,  and  we  must  add  in  goodness :  a  mild,  soft-hearted  girl, 
as  yet  with  no  decided  character,  but  one  who  loved  calmness  and 
seemed  little  fitted  for  the  circle  in  which  she  found  herself.  In 
that  circle,  however,  she  ever  experienced  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. No  enterprise  however  hazardous,  no  management  how- 
ever complicated,  no  schemes  however  vast,  ever  for  a  moment 
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induced  Villebecque  to  forget  "La  Petite."  If  only  for  one 
breathless  instant,  hardly  a  day  elapsed  but  he  saw  her ;  she  was 
his  companion  in  all  his  rapid  moyements,  and  he  studied  every 
comfort  and  convenience  that  could  relieve  her  delicate  frame  in 
some  degree  from  the  inconvenience  and  exhaustion  of  travel.  He 
was  proud  to  surround  her  with  luxury  and  refinement ;  to  supply 
her  with  the  most  celebrated  masters ;  to  gratify  every  wish  that 
she  could  express. 

But  all  this  time  Villebecque  was  dancing  on  a  volcano.  The 
catastrophe  which  inevitably  occurs  in  the  career  of  all  great 
speculators,  and  especially  theatrical  ones,  arrived  to  him.  Flushed 
with  his  prosperity,  and  confident  in  his  constant  success,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  universal  empire.  He  had  established  his 
despotism  at  Paris,  his  dynasties  at  Naples  and  at  Milan ;  but  the 
Korth  was  not  to  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  appropriate  it. 
Berlin  fell  before  a  successful  campaign,  though  a  costly  one ;  but 
St.  Petersburg  and  London  still  remained.  Resolute  and  reckless, 
nothing  deterred  Villebecque.  One  season  all  the  Opera-houses 
in  Europe  obeyed  his  nod,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  ruined. 
The  crash  was  utter,  universal,  overwhelming ;  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  French  bed  and  a  brasier  of  charcoal  alone 
remained  for  Villebecque,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  But 
the  thought  of  La  Petite  and  the  remembrance  of  his  promise 
to  Stella  deterred  him  from  the  deed.  He  reviewed  his  position 
in  a  spirit  becoming  a  practical  philosopher.  Was  he  worse  off 
than  before  he  commenced  his  career?  Yes,  because  he  was 
older ; — though  to  be  sure  he  had  his  compensating  reminiscences. 
But  was  he  too  old  to  do  anything  ?  At  forty-five  the  game  was 
not  altogether  up ;  and  in  a  large  theatre,  not  too  much  lighted, 
and  \pith  the  artifices  of  a  dramatic  toilet,  he  might  still  be  able 
successfully  to  re-assume  those  characters  of  coxcombs  and 
muscadins,  in  which  he  was  once  so  celebrated.  Luxury  had 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  enlarged  his  waist,  but  diet  and  re- 
nearsals  would  set  all  right. 

Villebecque  in  their  adversity  broke  to  La  Petite,  that  the  time 
had  unfortunately  arrived  when  it  would  be  wise  for  her  to  con- 
sider the  most  effectual  means  for  turning  her  talents  and  accom- 
plishments to  account.  He  himself  suggested  the  stage,  to  which 
otherwise  there  were  doubtless  objections,  because  her  occupation 
in  any  other  pursuit  would  necessarily  separate  them ;  but  he 
impartially  placed  before  her  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  every  course  which  seemed  to  lie  open  to  them,  and 
left  the  preferable  one  to  her  own  decision.  La  Petite,  who  had 
wept  very  much  over  Villebecque's  misfortunes,  and  often  assured 
him  that  she  cared  for  them  only  for  his  sake,  decided  for  the 
stage,  solely  because  it  would  secure  their  not  being  parted ;  and 
yet,  as  she  often  assured  him,  she  feared  she  had  no  predisposition 
for  the  career. 
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Villebecqne  had  now  not  only  to  fill  his  own  parts  at  the  theatre 
Bt  which  he  had  obtained  an  engagement,  but  he  had  also  to  be 
the  instructor  of  his  ward.  It  was  a  life  of  toil ;  an  addition  of 
labonr  and  effort  that  need  scarcely  have  been  made  to  the  exciting 
exertion  of  performance,  and  the  dull  exercise  of  rehearsal ;  but 
he  bore  it  all  without  a  murmur ;  with  a  self-command  and  a  gen- 
tle perseverance  which  the  finest  temper  in  the  world  could  h^dlj 
account  for;  certainly  not  when  we  remember  that  ltd  possessor, 
who  had  to  maJke  all  these  exertions  and  endure  all  this  wearisome 
toil,  had  just  experienced  the  most  shattering  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  been  hurled  from  the  possession  of  absolute  power  and  illimit- 
able self-ratification. 

Liord  Eskdale,  who  was  always  doing  kind  things  to  actors  and 
actresses,  had  a  great  regard  n)r  Yillebecque,  with  whom  he  had 
often  supped.  He  had  often  been  kind,  too,  to  La  Petite.  Lord 
Eskdale  had  a  plan  for  putting  Yillebecque,  as  he  termed  it,  ''  on 
his  legs  again."  It  was  to  establish  him  with  a  French  com- 
pany in  London  at  some  pretty  theatre ;  Lord  Eskdcile  to  take  a 
private  box  and  to  make  all  his  friends  do  the  same.  Yillebecque, 
who  was  as  sanguine  as  he  was  good-tempered,  was  ravished  by 
this  friendly  scheme.  He  immediately  believed  that  he  should 
recover  his  great  fortunes  as  rapidly  as  he  had  lost  them.  He 
foresaw  in  La  Petite  a  genius  as  distinguished  as  that  of  her 
mother,  although  as  yet  not  developed,  and  he  was  boundless  in  his 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  his  patron.  And  indeed  of  all  friends, 
a  Mend  in  need  is  the  most  delightful.  Lord  Eskdale  had  the 
talent  of  being  a  Mend  in  need.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  knew 
so  many  worthless  persons.  But  it  often  happens  that  worthless 
persons  are  merely  people  who  are  worth  nothmg. 

Lord  Monmoutn  haying  written  to  Mr.^igby  of  his  intention 
to' reside  for  some  months  at  Coningsby,  and  having  mentioned 
that  he  wished  a  troop  of  French  comedians  to  be  engaged  for  the 
summer,  Mr.  Kigby  had  immediately  consulted  Lord  Eskdale  on 
the  subject,  as  the  best  current  authority.  Thinking  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  giving  a  turn  to  poor  Yillebecque,  and  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  capital  introduction  to  their  scheme  of  the  London 
company.  Lord  Eskdale  obtained  for  hhn  the  engagement. 

Yillebecque  and  his  little  4roop  had  now  been  a  month  at 
Coningsby,  and  had  hitherto  performed  three  times  a-week. 
Lord  Monmouth  was  content;  his  guests  much  gratified;  the 
company,  on  the  whole,  much  improved  of.  It  waa»  indeed,  con- 
sidering its  limited  numbers,  a  capital  company.  There  was  a 
young  lady  who  played  the  old  woman's  parts — nothing  could  be 
more  garrulous  and  venerable;  and  a  lady  of  maturer  years  who 
performed  the  heroines — gay  and  gracefm  as  May.  Yillebecque 
lumself  was  a  celebrity  in  characters  of  airy  insolence  and  careless 
frolic.  Their  old  man,  indeed,  was  rather  hard,  but  handy ;  could 
take  anything  either  in  the  high  serious,  or  the  low  droll.    Hieir 
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sentimental  lover  was  rather  too  much  bewi^ged,  and  spoke  too 
much  to  the  audience — a  fault  rare  with  the  French ;  but  this  hero 
had  a  vague  i^ea  that  he  was  ultimately  destined  to  run  off  with  a 
princess. 

In  this  wise,  affairs  had  gone  on  for  a  month ;  very  well,  hut  not 
too  well.  The  enterprising  genius  of  Villebecque,  once  more  a 
manager,  prompted  him  to  action.  He  felt  an  itching  desire  to 
announce  a  novelty.  He  fancied  Lord  Monmouth  had  yawned 
once  or  twice  when  the  heroine  came  on.  Villebecque  wanted  to 
make  a  coup.  It  was  clear  that  La  Petite  must  sooner  or  later 
begin.  Could  she  find  a  more  favourable  audience,  or  a  more  fit- 
ting occasion,  than  were  now  offered  ?  True  it  was,  she  had  a  great 
repugnance  to  come  out;  but  it  certainly  seemed  more  to  her 
advantage  that  she  should  make  her  first  appearance  at  a  private 
theatre  than  at  a  public  one;  supported  by  all  the  encouraging 
patronage  of  Ooningsby  Castle,  than  subjected  to  all  the  cynical 
criticism  of  the  stalls  of  St.  James'. 

These  views  and  various  considerations  were  urged  and  repre- 
sented by  Villebecque  to  La  Petite,  with  all  the  practised  powers 
of  plausibility  of  which  so  much  experience  as  a  manager  had 
made  him  master.  La  Petite  looked  infinitely  distressed,  but 
yielded,  as  she  ever  did.  And  the  night  of  Goningsby's  arrival  at 
the  Castle  was  to  witness  in  its  private  theatre  the  first  appearance 
of  Mademoiselle  Flora. 


CHAPTER  Vin.  ^ 

The  guests  re-asse*led  in  the  great  saloon  before  they  repaired 
to  the  theatre.  A  lady  on  the  arm  of  the  Russian  Prince  bestowed 
on  Coningsby  a  haughty,  but  not  ungracious,  bow ;  which  he  re- 
turned, unconscious  of  the  perso^  to  whom  he  bent.  She  was, 
however,  a  very  striking  p»r^-^not  beautiful;  her  face,  indeed, 
at  the  first  glance  was  almost  repulsive,  yet  it  ever  attracted 
a  second  gaze.  A  remarkable  pallor  distinguished  her;  her 
features  had  neither  regularity  nor  expression ;  neither  were  her 
eyes  fine ;  but  her  brow  impressdl  you  with  an  idea  of  power  of 
no  ordinary  character  or  capacity.  Her  figure  was  as  fine  and 
oommanding  as  her  face  was  void  of  charm.  Juno,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  «#  immortality,  could  have  presented  nothing  more 
majestic.  Coningsby  watched  her  as  she  swept  idong  like  a  resist- 
less Fate.  • 

Servants  now  went  round  and  presented  to  each  of  the  guests 
a  billet  of  the  performance.  It  announced  in  striking  characters 
the  debut  of  Mademoiselle  Flora.  A  principal  servant,  bearing 
branch  lights,  came  forward  and  bowed  to  the  Marquess.  Lord 
Monmouth  went  immediately  to  the  Grand-duke,  and  notified  to 
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His  Imperial  Highness  that  the  comedy  was  ready.  The  Grand- 
duke  offered  his  arm  to  the  Ambassadress ;  the  rest  were  follow- 
ing; Ooningsby  was  called;  Madame  Colonna  wished  him  to  be 
her  beau. 

It  was  a  yery  pretty  theatre ;  had  been  rapidly  rubbed  np  and 
renovated  here  and  there;  the  painting  just  touched;  a  little 
gilding  on  a  cornice.  There  were  no  boxes,  but  the  ground-floor, 
which  gradually  ascended,  was  carpeted  and  covered  with  arm- 
chairs, and  the  back  of  the  theatre  with  a  new  and  rich  curtain  of 
green  velvet. 

They  are  all  seated ;  a  great  artist  performs  on  the  violin, 
accompanied  by  another  great  artist  on  the  piano.  The  lights 
rise ;  somebody  evidently  crosses  the.  stage  behind  the  curtain. 
They  are  disposing  the  scene.  In  a  nfoment  the  curtain  will  rise 
also. 

"Have  you  seen  Lucretia?"  said  the  Princess  to  Coningsby. 
"  She  is  so  anxious  to  resume  her  acquaintance  with  you.'' 
But  before  he  could  answer,  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain  rose. 
The  old  man,  who  had  a  droll  part  to-night,  came  forward  and 
maintained  a  conversation  with  his  housekeeper ;  not  bad.  The 
young  woman  who  played  the  grave  matron  performed  vrith  great 
finish.  She  was  a  favourite,  and  was  ever  applauded.  The  second 
scene  came ;  a  saloon  tastefully  furnished ;  a  table  with  flowers, 
arranged  with  grace;  birds  in  cages,  a  lap-dog  on  a  cushion; 
some  books.  The  audience  were  pleased ;  especially  the  ladies : 
they  like  to  recognise  signs  of  bon  ton  in  the  details  of  the  scene. 
A  rather  awful  pause ;  and  Mademoiselle  Flora  enters.  She  was 
greeted  with  even  vehement  approbation.  Her  agitation  is  ex- 
treme ^she  curtseys,  and  bows  her  head,  as  if  to  hide  her  face. 
The  face  was  pleasing,  and  pretty  enouglu;»<soft  and  engaging. 
Hei'  figure  slight  and  rather  graceful.  Nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  than  her  costume ;  purely  white,  but  the  fashion  consum- 
mate ;  a  single  rose  her  only  ornament.  All  admitted  that  her 
hair  was  arranged  to  admiration. 

At  length  she  spoke :  her  voice  trsml^led,  but  she  had  a  good 
elocution,  though  her  organ  wanted  force.  The  gentlemen  looked 
at  each  other,  and  nodded  approbation.  There  was  something  so 
unobtrusive  in  her  mien,  that  sheiinstantly  became  a  favourite  with 
the  ladies.     The  scene  was  not  long,  but  it  was  successful. 

Flora  did  not  appear  in  the  next  scene.  In  the  fourth  and  final 
one  of  the  act,  she  had  to  make  a  grand  display.  It««ms  a  love- 
icene,  and  rather  of  an  impassioned  character ;  Villebecque  was 
her  suitor.  He  entered  ^st  on  the  stpge.  Never  had  he  looked 
80  well,  or  performed  with  more  spirit.  You  would  not  have  given 
him  five-and-twenty  years;  he  seemed  redolent  of  youth.  His 
dress,  too,  was  admirable.  He  had  studied  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  audience  for  the  occasion,  and  had  outdone  them  all.  The 
fitct  is,  he  had  been  assisted  a  little  by  a  great  connoisseur,  a  cele- 
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V     brated  French  nobleman,  Count  D j,  who  had  been  one  of  tb 

guests.   The  thing  was  perfect ;  and  Lord  Monmouth  took  a  pine 
^-j  '        of  snuflf,  and  tapped  approbation  on  the  top  of  his  box. 
^  Flora  now  re-appeared,  received  with  renewed  approbatioo 

It  did  not  seem,  however,  that  in  the  interval  she  had  g-ainei 
courage;  she  looked  agitated.  She  spoke,  she  proceeded  wife] 
her  part ;  it  became  impassioned.  She  had  to  speak  of  her  feel 
ings ;  to  tell  the  secrete  of  her  heart ;  to  confess  that  she  love< 
another :  her  emotion  was  exquisitely  performed,  the  mournfu 
tenderness  of  her  tones  thrillmg.  There  was,  throughout  th< 
audience,  a  dead  silence;  all  were  absorbed  in  their  admiration  oi 
the  unrivalled  artist ;  all  felt  a  new  genius  had  visited  the  stage  ;— 
but  while  they  were  fascinated  by  the  actress,  the  woman  was  in 
torture.  The  emotion  was  the  (flsturbance  of  her  own  soul ;  the 
mournful  tenderness  of  her  tones  thrilled  from  the  heart :  suddenljF 
she  clasped  her  hands  with  all  the  exhaustion  of  woe ;  an  expression 
of  agony  flitted  over  her  countenance ;  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
Villebecque  rushed  forward,  and  carried,  rather  than  led,  her  from 
the  stage;  the  audience  looking  at  each  other,  some  of  them 
suspecting  that  this  movement  was  a  part  of  the  scene. 

''  She  has  talent,''  said  Lord  Monmouth  to  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sadress, "but  wants  practice.  Villebecque  should  send  her  for 
a  time  to  the  provinces." 

At  length  M.  Villebecque  came  forward  to  express  his  deep 
regret  that  the  sudden  and  severe  indisposition  of  MUe.  Flora 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  company  to  proceed  with  the  piece  ; 
but  that  the  curtain  would  descend  to  rise  again  for  the  second 
and  last  piece  announced. 

All  this  accordingly  took  place.     The  experienced  performer 
r  who  acted  the  heroines  now  came  forward  and  disported  most 

jocundly.  The  failure  of  Flora  had  given  fresh  animation  to  her 
perpetual  liveliness.  She  seemed  the  very  soul  of  elegant  frolic. 
In  the  last  scene  she  figured  in  male  attire ;  and  in  air,  fashion^ 
and  youth,  beat  Villebecque  out  of  the  field.  She  looked  younger 
than  Coningsby  when  he  went  up  to  his  grandpapa. 

The  comedy  was  over,  the  curtain  fell;  the  audience,  much 
amused,  chattered  brilliant  criticism,  and  quitted  the  theatre  to 
repair  to  the  saloon,  where  they  were  to  be  diverted  to-night  with 
Russian  dances.  Nobody  thought  of  the  unhappy  Mora;  not- 
a  single  message  to  console  her  in  her  grief,  to  compliment  her  on 
what  she  had  done,  to  encourage  her  future.  And  yet  it  was 
a  season  for  a  word  of  kindness ;  so,  at  least,  thought  one  of  the 
audience,  as  he  lingered  behind  the  hurrying  crowd,  absorbed  in 
their  coming  amusements. 

Coningsby  had  sat  very  near  the  stage ;  he  had  observed,  with 
great  advantage  and  attention,  the  countenance  and  movements  of 
flora  from  the  beginning.  He  was  fuUy  persuaded  that  her  woe 
was  genuine  and  profound.    He  had  felt  Im  eyes  moist  when  she 
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ferept.  He  recofled  from  the  cruelty  and  the  caUousness  that, 
Intiiout  the  slightest  symptom  of  sympathy,  could  leave  a  young 
prl  ¥rho  had  l^n  labourmg  for  their  amusement,  an  J  who  was 
offering  for  her  trial. 

He  got  on  the  stage,  ran  behind  the  scenes,  and  asked  for  Mile, 
ilora.  Thej  pointed  to  a  door ;  he  requested  permission  to  enter, 
ilora  was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  her  face  resting  on  her  hands. 
nUebecque  was  there,  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  tall  fender,  and 
itill  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  performed  in  the  last  piece. 

**  I  took  the  liberty,"  said  Coningsby,  "  of  inquiring  after  Mile, 
flora ;"  and  then  aavancing  to  her,  who  had  raised  her  head,  he 
idded,  "  I  am  sure  my  grandfather  must  feel  much  indebted  to  yon. 
Mademoiselle,  for  making  such  exertions  when  you  were  suffering 
mder  so  much  indisposition.'^ 

**  This  is  very  amiable  of  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  looking 
It  him  with  earnestness. 

^Mademoiselle  has  too  much  sensibility,"  said  Villebecque> 
making  an  observation  byway  of  diversion. 

**  And  yet  that  must  be  the  soul  of  fine  acting,"  said  Coningsby; 
^  I  look  forward — all  look  forward — ^with  great  interest  to  the 
next  occasion  on  which  you  will  favour  us." 

''Never!"  said  La  Petite,  in  a  plaintive  tone;  ''oh,  I  hope, 
never!" 

"  liLidemoiselle  is  not  aware  at  this  moment,"  said  Coningsby, 
"  how  much  her  talent  is  appreciated.  I  assure  you,  sir,"  he  addea» 
turning  to  Villebecque,  "I  heard  but  one  opinion,  but  one  ex- 
pression of  gratification  at  her  feeling  and  her  fine  teste." 

"  The  talent  is  hereditary,"  said  Ymebecqne. 

"  Indeed  you  have  reason  to  say  so,"  said  Coningsby. 

"Pardon;  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself.  My  cluld  reminded 
me  so  much  of  another  this  evening.  But  that  is  nothing.  I  am 
glad  you  are  here,  sir,  to  reassure  Mademoiselle.'' 

"  I  came  only  to  congratulate  her,  and  to  lament,  for  our  sakes 
as  well  as  her  own,  her  indisposition." 

"  It  is  not  indisposition,"  said  La  Petite,  in  a  low  tone,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down. 

"  Mademoiselle  cannot  overcome  the  nervousness  incidental  to 
a  first  appearance,"  said  Villebecque. 

'^  A  last  appearance,"  said  La  Petite ;  "  yes,  it  must  be  the  last.** 
She  rose  genuy,  she  approached  Villebecque,  she  laid  her  head  on 
his  breast,  and  placed  her  arms  round  his  necl^  "  My  father,  my 
best  father,  yes,Wy  it  is  the  last !" 

"You  are  the  mistress  of  your  lot.  Flora,"  said  Villebecque ; 
<*but  with  such  a  distinguished  talent *' 

"  No,  no,  no ;  no  talent.  You  are  wrong,  my  father.  I  know 
myself.  I  am  not  of  those  to  whom  nature  gives  talents.  I  am 
bom  only  for  still  life.  I  have  no  taste  except  for  privacy.  The 
convent  is  more  suited  to  me  than  the  stage." 

10 
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But  you  hear  what  this  gentleman  says,"  said  YiHebecqi 
returning  her  embrace.    "  He  tells  you  that  Ms  grandfather- 
Lord  Ma^<(uess,  I  believe,  sir, — ^that  every  one — ^that " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no!"  said  Flora,  shaking  her  head.  " He  comi 
here  because  he  is  generous,  because  he  is  a  gentleman ;  and  ~ 
wished  to  soothe  the  soul  that  he  knew  was  suffering.  Thai 
him,  my  father,  thank  him  for  me  and  before  me,  and  proi 
in  his  presence  that  the  stage  and  your  daughter  have  parte 
for  ever." 

*'  Nay,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Ooningsby,  advancing  and  venturing 
to  take  her  hand,  a  soft  hand,  ^'  make  no  such  resolutions  to-night 
M.  Yillebecque  can  have  no  other  thought  or  object  but  yod 

happiness ;  and,  believe  me,  'tis  not  I  only,  but  all,  who  appreciate 
and,  if  they  were  here,  must  respect,  you. 

"  I  prefer  respect  to  admiration,"  said  Flora ;  "  but  I  fear  tha^ 
respect  is  not  the  appanage  of  such  as  I  am." 

**  All  must  respect  those  who  respect  themselves,"  said  Coningsl 
'< Adieu,  Mademoiselle;  I  trust  to-morrow  to  hear  that  you  ai 
yourself."    He  bowed  to  Villebecque  and  retired. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  in  the  drawing-room  assumed  a  very  dii 
ferent  character  from  those  behind  the  scenes.   Ooningsby  retunu 
to  brilliancy,  groups  apparently  gushing  with  light-heartedness 
universal  content,  and  Russian  dances ! 

''And  you  too,  do  you  dance  the  Russian  danced,  Mr. Ooningsby?' 
said  Madame  Oolonna. 

*^  I  cannot  dance  at  all,"  said  Ooninfi:8by,  beginning  a  little  t( 
lose  his  pride  in  the  want  of  an  accomplishment  which  at  Eton  h( 
had  thought  it  spirited  to  despise. 

*'Ah!  you  cannot  dance  the  Russian  dances  I    Lucretia  shs 
teach  you,"  said  the  Princess;  ''nothing  will  please  her  so  much.' 

On  the  present  occasion  the  ladies  were  not  so  experienced 
the  entertainment  as  the  gentlemen ;  but  there  was  amusement 
being  instructed.     To  be  disciplined  by  a  Grand-duke  or  a  Russii 
Princess  was  all  very  well ;  but  what  even  the  good-tempered  Lad] 
Gaythorpe  could  not  pardon  was,  that  a  certain  Mrs.  Guy  Flounceyj 
whom  they  were  all  of  them  trying  to  put  down  and  to  keep  dowi 
on  this,  as  almost  on  every  other  occasion,  proved  herself  a  moi 
finished  performer  than  even  the  Russians  themselves. 

Lord  Monmouth  had  picked  up  the  Guy  Flounceys  during 
Roman  winter.  They  were  people  of  some  position  in  societ] 
Mr.  Guy  Flouncey  was  a  man  of  good  estate,  a  sportsman,  proi 
of  his  pretty  wife.  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  even  very  prettj 
dressed  in  a  Style  of  ultra  fashion.  However,  she  could  sin{ 
dance,  act,  ride,  and  talk,  and  all  well ;  and  was  mistress  of  tl 
art  of  flirtation.  She  had  amused  the  Marquess  abroad,  and  hi 
taken  care  to  call  at  Monmouth  House  the  instant  the  Mornii 
Post  apprised  her  he  had  arrived  in  England;  the  consequei 
was  an  invitation  to  Ooningsby.    She  came  with  a  wardro) 
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Bdch,  in  point  of  variety,  fancy  and  fashion,  never  was  surpassed, 
koming  and  evening,  every  day  a  new  dress  equally  striking ;  and 
>  riding-habit  that  was  the  talk  and  wonder  of  the  whole  neigh- 
ourhood.  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  created  far  more  sensation  in  the 
orough  when  she  rode  down  the  High  Street,  than  what  the  good 
^ple  called  the  real  Princesses. 

At  first  the  fine  ladies  never  noticed  her,  or  only  stared  at  her 

iver  their  shoulders ;  everywhere  sounded,  in  suppressed  whispers, 

he  fatal  question,  "Who  is  she?"    After  dinner  they  formed 

Iways  into  polite  groups,  from  which  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  was  in- 

ariably  excluded ;  and  if  ever  the  Princess  Oolonna,  impelled 

artly  by  good-nature,  and  partly  from  having  known  her  on  the 

'  ntinent,  did  kindly  sit  by  her.  Lady  St.  Ji^ans,  or  some  dame 

^ually  benevolent,  was  sure,  by  an  adroit  appeal  to  her  Highness 

n  some  point  which  could  not  be  decided  without  moving,  to  with- 

aw  her  from  her  pretty  and  persecuted  companion. 

It  was,  indeed,  rather  difficult  work  the  fii^t  few  days  for  Mrs. 

uy  Flouncey,  especially  immediately  after  dinner.    It  is  not 

othing  to  one's  self-love  to  find  oneself  sitting  alone,  pretending 

look  at  prints,  in  a  fine  drawing-room,  full  of  fine  people  who 

on't  speak  to  you.    But  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  after  having  taken 

"oningsby  Castle  by  storm,  was  not  to  be  driven  out  of  its  drawing- 

oQm  by  the  tactics  even  of  a  Lady  St.  Julians.    Experience  con- 

ced  her  that  all  that  was  required  was  a  little  patience.    Mrs. 

uy  had  confidence  in  herself,  her  quickness,  her  ever  ready  ac- 

mplishments,  and  her  practised  powers  of  attraction.    And  she  • 

as  right.     She  was  always  sure  of  an  ally  the  moment  the  gentle- 

.pien  appeared.     The  cavalier  who  had  sat  next  to  her  at  dinner 

^as  only  too  happy  to  meet  her  again.    More  than  once,  too,  she 

d  caught  her  noble  host,  though  a  whole  garrison  was  ever  on 

e  watcn  to  prevent  her,  and  he  was  greatly  amused,  and  showed 

t  he  was  greatly  amused  by  her  society.    Then  she  suggested 

kns  to  him  to  divert  his  guests.    In  a  country-house  the  sugges- 

ive  mind  is  inestimable.     Somehow  or  other,  before  a  week  was 

ed,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  seemed  the  soul  of  everything,  was 

Iways  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  admirers,  and  with  what  are 

f*«^"ed  "  tJbe  best  men    ever  ready  to  ride  with  her,  dance  with  her, 

with  her,  or  faU  at  her  feet.     The  fine  ladies  found  it  abso- 

itely  necessary  to  thaw :  they  began  to  ask  her  questions  after 

yfmner.    Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  only  wanted  an  opemng.     She  was 

^%.  adroit  flatterer,  with  a  temper  imperturbable,  and  gifted  with  a 

tykacA|0gg  energy  of  conferring  slight  obligations.    She  lent  them 
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_ Jtems  for  new  fashions,  in  all  which  mysteries  she  was  very 
'^iersant ;  and  what  with  some  gentle  glozing  and  some  gay  gossip, 
^war  for  their  tongues  and  salt  for  their  taib,  she  contrived  pretty 

"  Wl  to  catch  them  all. 

ice 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


NoTHiKG  could  present  a  greater  contrast  tlian  the  respectire 
interiors  of  Comngsby  and  Beaumanoir.  That  air  of  habitual 
habitation,  which  so  pleasingly  distinguished  the  Duke's  family 
seat,  was  entirely  wanting  at  Coningsby.  Everything,  indeed,  was 
vast  and  splendid;  but  it  seemed  rather  a  gala-house  than  a 
dwelling ;  as  if  the  grand  furniture  and  the  grand  servants  had 
all  come  down  express  from  town  with  the  grand  company,  and 
were  to  disappear  and  to  be  dispersed  at  the  same  time.  And 
truly  there  were  very  manifold  traces  of  hasty  and  temporary 
arrangement;  new  carpets  and  old  hangings;  old  paint,  new 
gilding;  battalions  of  odd  French  chairs,  squadrons  of  queer 
£ng;lish  tables ;  and  large  tasteless  lamps  and  tawdry  chandeliers, 
Evidently  true  cockneys,  and  only  taking  the  air  by  way  of  change. 
There  was,  too,  throughout  the  drawing-rooms  an  absence  of  id) 
those  minor  articles  of  ornamental  furniture  that  are  the  offering 
of  taste  to  the  home  we  love.  There  were  no  books  neither;  no 
flowers ;  no  pet  animals ;  no  portfolios  of  fine  drawings  by  our 
English  artists  like  the  album  of  the  Duchess,  full  of  sketches  by 
Landseer  and  Stanfield,  and  their  gifted  brethren ;  not  a  print  even, 
except  portfolios  of  H.B.'s  caricatures.  The  modes  and  manners 
of  the  house  were  not  rural ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  sweet  order 
€  a  country  life.  Nobody  came  down  to  breakfast ;  the  ladies 
^ere  scarcely  seen  until  dinner-time;  they  rolled  about  in  car- 
riages together  late  in  the  afternoon  as  if  they  were  in  London, 
or  led  a  sort  of  factitious  boudoir  life  in  their  provincial  dressing- 
rooms. 

The  Mar«juess  sent  for  Coningsby  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
and  asked  him  to  breakfast  with  him  in  his  private  rooms.  Nothing 
could  be  more  kind  or  more  agreeable  than  his  grandfather.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  interested  in  his  grandson's  progress,  was  glad 
to  find  Coningsby  had  distinguished  himself  at  Eton,  solemnly  ad- 
jured him  not  to  neglect  his  French.  A  classical  education,  he 
said,  was  a  very  admirable  thing,  and  one  which  all  gentlemen 
should  enjoy ;  but  Coningsbj  would  find  some  day  that  there  were 
two  educations,  one  which  his  position  required,  and.  another  which 
was  demanded  by  the  world.  "  French,  my  dear  Harry,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  is  the  key  to  this  second  education.  In  a  couple  of  years 
or  so  you  will  enter  the  world;  it's  a  different  thmg  to  what  you 
vead  about.  It's  a  masquerade ;  a  motley,  sparkling  multitude,  in 
which  you  maj  mark  all  forms  and  colours,  and  listen  to  all  senti- 
ments and  opinions ;  but  where  all  you  see  and  hear  has  only  one 
object — ^plunder.  When  you  get  into  this  crowd  you  will  find  that 
Greek  and  Latin  are  not  so  much  diffused  as  you  imagine.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  you  speaking  French  yesterday.  Study  your  accent. 
There  are  a  good  many  foreigners  here  with  whom  you  may  try 
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^onr  wing  a  little ;  don't  talk  to  any  of  them  too  much.  Be  very 
careful  of  intimacies.  All  the  people  here  are  good  acquaintance ; 
at  least  pretty  weU.  Kow,  here/'  said  the  Marquess,  taking  up  a 
letter  and  then  throwing  it  on  the  table  again,  "  now  here  is  a  man 
whom  I  should  like  you  to  know,  Sidonia.  He  will  be  here  in  a 
few  days.  Lay  yourself  out  for  him  if  you  have  the  opportunity. 
He  is  a  man  of  rare  capacity,  and  enormously  rich.  No  one 
knows  the  world  like  Sidonia.  I  never,  met  his  equal ;  and  'tis  so 
pleasant  to  talk  with  one  that  can  want  nothing  of  you." 

Lord  Monmouth  had  invited  Comn^sby  to  ts^e  a  drive  with  him 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Marquess  wished  to  show  a  part  of  his 
domain  to  the  Ambassadress.  Only  liucretia,  he  said,  would  be 
with  tiiem,  and  there  was  a  place  for  him.  This  invitation  was 
readily  accepted  by  Coningsby,  who  was  not  yet  sufficiently  estab- 
lished in  the  habits  of  the  house  exactly  to  know  how  to  pass  his 
morning.  His  friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Bigby,  was  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  Grand-duke,  whom  he  was  accompanying  all  over  the 
neighbourhood,  in  visits  to  manufactures,  many  of  which  Bigby 
himself  saw  for  the  first  time,  but  all  of  which  he  fluently  ex- 
plained to  his  Imperial  Highness.  In  return  for  this,  he  extracted 
muc^  information  from  the  Grand-duke  on  Busaian  plans  and 
projects,  materials  for  a  '*  slashing"  article  against  the  Busso- 
phobia  that  he  was  preparing)  and  m  which  he  was  to  prove  that 
Muscovite  aggression  was  an  English  interest,  and  entnrely  to  be 
explained  by  the  want  of  sea-coast,  which  drove  the  Czar,  for  the 
pure  purposes  of  conmierce,  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine. 

When  the  hour  for  the  drive  arrived,  Coningsby  found  Lucretia, 
a  ^oung  girl  when  he  had  first  seen  her  only  four  years  back,  and 
still  his  junior,  in  that  majestic  dame  who  had  conceded  a  superb 
recognition  to  him  the  preceding  eve.  She  really  looked  older 
than  Madame  Colonna;  who,  very  beautiful,  very  young-looking, 
and  mistress  of  the  real  arts  of  the  toilet,  those  that  cannot  be 
detected,  was  not  in  the  least  altered  since  she  first  so  cordially 
saluted  Coningsby  as  her  dear  young  friend  at  Monmouth  House. 

The  day  was  delightful,  the  park  extensive  and  picturesque,  the 
Ambassadress  sparkling  with  anecdote,  and  occasionally,  in  a  low 
voice,  breathing  a  diplomatic  hint  to  Lord  Monmouth,  who  bowed 
lus  graceful  consciousness  of  her  distinguished  confidence.  Co- 
ningsby occasionally  took  advantage  of  one  of  those  moments, 
when  the  conversation  ceased  to  be  general,  to  address  Lucretia, 
who  replied  in  calm,  fine  smiles,  and  in  affable  monosyllables.  She 
indeed  generally  succeeded  in  conveying  an  impression  to  those 
idle  addressed,  that  she  had  never  seen  them  before,  did  not  care 
to  see  them  now,  and  never  wished  to  see  them  again.  And  all 
this,  too,  with  an  air  of  ^eat  courtesy. 

lliey  arrived  at  the  brink  of  a  wooaed  bank ;  at  their  feet  flowed 
a  very  fine  river,  deep  and  rushing,  though  not  broad ;  its  opposite 
bonk  the  boundary  of  a  richly-timbered  park. 
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*^  Ah !  this  is  beautiful !''  exclaimed  the  Ambassadress.  *'  And  is 
that  yours.  Lord  Monmouth?" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  Marquess.  "  That  is  Hellingsley ;  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  places  in  the  county,  with  a  splendid  estate ;  not  so 
considerable  as  Coningsby,  but  very  great.  It  belongs  to  an  old, 
a  very  old  man,  without  a  relative  in  the  world.  It  is  known  that 
the  estate  will  be  sold  at  his  death,  which  may  be  almost  daily 
expected.  Then  it  is  mine.  No  one  can  offer  for  it  what  I  can 
afford.  For  it  gives  me  this  division  of  the  county.  Princess.  To 
possess  Hellingsley  is  one  of  my  objects."  The  Marquess  spoke 
with  an  animation  unusual  with  him,  almost  with  a  degree  or  ex- 
citement. 

The  wind  met  them  as  they  returned,  the  breeze  blew  rather 
freshly.  Lucretia  all  of  a  sudden  seemed  touched  with  unusual  emo- 
tion. She  was  alarmed  lest  Lord  Monmouth  should  catch  cold  ; 
she  took  a  kerchief  from  her  own  well-turned  throat  to  tie  round 
his  neck.    He  feebly  resisted,  evidently  much  pkased. 

The  Princess  Lucretia  was  highly  accomplished.  In  the  even- 
ing, having  refused  several  distinguished  guests,  but  instantly 
yielding  to  the  request  of  Lord  Monmouth,  she  sang.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  contralto  of  more  thrilling  power,  or  an 
execution  more  worthy  of  the  voice.  Coningsby,  who  was  not 
experienced  in  fine  singinff,  listened  as  if  to  a  supernatural  lay, 
but  all  agreed  it  was  of  the  highest  class  of  nature  and  of  art ; 
and  the  Grand-duke  was  in  raptures.  Lucretia  received  even  his 
Highness' compliments  with  a  graceful  indifference.  Indeed,  to 
those  who  watched  her  demeanour,  it  might  be  remarked  that  she^ 
seemed  to  yield  to  none,  although  all  bowed  before  her. 

Madame  Colonna,  who  was  always  extremely  kind  to  Coningsby, 
expressed  to  him  her  gratification  from  the  party  of  the  morning. 
It  must  have  been  delightftil,  she  assured  Coninffsby,  for  Lord 
Monmouth  to  have  had  both  Lucretia  and  his  grandson  with  him ; 
and  Lucretia  too,  she  added,  must  have  been  so  pleased. 

Coningsby  could  not  make  out  why  Madame  Colonna  was  always 
intimating  to  him  that  the  Princess  Lucretia  took  such  great  in^ 
terest  in  his  existence,  looked  forward  with  such  gratification  to 
his  society,  remembered  with  so  much  pleasure  the  past,  anticipated 
so  much  happiness  from  the  future.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he 
was  to  Lucretia,  if  not  an  object  of  repugnance,  as  he  sometimes 
fancied,  certainly  one  only  of  absolute  indifference ;  but  he  said 
nothing.  He  had  already  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
unwise  to  wish  everything  explained. 

In  the  meantime,  his  fife  was  agreeable.  Every  day,  he  found, 
added  to  his  acquaintance.  He  was  never  without  a  companion 
to  ride  or  to  shoot  with ;  and  of  riding  Coningsby  was  very  fond. 
His  grandfather,  too,  was  continually  giving  him  good-natured 
turns,  and  making  him  of  consequence  in  the  Castle ;  so  that  all 
the  guests  were  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Lord  Mon« 
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moutli's  grandson*  Lady  St.  Julians  pronounced  him  distin- 
gnished ;  the  Ambassadress  thought  diplomacy  should  be  his  part, 
as  he  had  a  fine  person  and  a  clear  bram ;  Madame  Colonna  spoke 
of  him  always  as  if  she  took  intense  interest  in  his  career,  and 
declared  that  she  liked  him  almost  as  much  as  Lucretia  did ;  the 
Russians  persisted  in  always  styling  him  "  the  young  Marquess/' 
notwithstanding  the  Ambassador's  explanations ;  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey 
made  a  dashing  attack  on  him ;  but  Coningsby  remembered  a  lesson 
which  Lady  Everingham  had  graciously  bestowed  on  him.  He 
was  not  to  be  caught  again  easily.  Besides,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey 
laughed  a  little  too  much,  and  talked  a  little  too  loud. 

As  time  flew  on,  there  were  changes  of  visitors,  chiefly  among 
the  single  men.    At  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  Couingsby's 
arrival;  Lord  Eskdale  appeared,  bringing  with  him  Lucian  Gay ; 
and  soon  after  followed  the  Marquess  of  Beaumanoir  and  Mr. 
Melton.      These  were  all  heroes  who,  in  their  way,  interested  the 
ladies,   and  whose  advent  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction. 
Even  Lucretia  would  relax  a  little  to  Lord  Eskdale.     He  was  one 
of  her   oldest  friends,  and  with   a  simplicity  of  manner  which 
amounted  almost;  to  plainness,  and  with  rather  a  cynical  noncha- 
lance in  his  carriage  towards  men.  Lord  Eskdale  was  invariably  a 
favourite  vrith  women.     To  be  sure  his  station  was  eminent ;  he 
was  noble,  and  very  rich,  and  very  powerful,  and  these  are  quali- 
ties which  tell  as  much  with  the  softer  as  the  harsher  sex ; — but 
there  are  individuals  with  all  these  qualities  who  are  nevertheless 
unpopular  with  women.    Lord  Eskdale  was  easy,  knew  the  world 
'thoroughly,  had  no  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  had  a  reputation  for 
success.     A  reputation  for  success  has  as  much  influence  with 
women,  as  a  reputation  for  wealth  has  with  men.  .  Both  reputa- 
tions may  be,  and  often  are,  unjust ;  but  we  see  persons  daily  make 
^ood  fortunes  by  them  all  the  same.     Lord  Eskdale  was  not  an 
impostor ;  and  though  he  might  not  have  been  so  successful  a  man 
had  he  not  been  Lord  Eskdale,  still,  thrown  over  by  a  revolution, 
he  would  have  lighted  on  his  legs. 

The  arrival  of  this  nobleman  was  the  occasion  of  giving  a  good 
turn  to  poor  Flora.  He  went  immediately  to  see  his  friend  Ville- 
becque  and  his  troop..  Indeed  it  was  a  sort  of  society  which 
pleased  Lord  Eskdale  more  than  that  which  is  deemed  more  refined. 
He  was  very  sorry  about  "La  Petite;"  but  thought  that  every- 
thing would  come  right  in  the  long  nm ;  and  told  Villebecque  that 
he  was  glad  to  hear  him  well  spoken  of  here,  especially  by  the 
Marquess,  who  seemed  to  take  to  him.  As  for  Flora,  he  was  en- 
tirely against  her  attempting  the  stage  again,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  as  she  was  a  good  musician,  he  suggested  to  the  Princess 
Lucretia  one  night,  that  the  subordinate  aid  of  Flora  might  be  of 
service  to  her,  and  permit  her  to  favour  her  firiends  with  some 
nieces  which  otiierwise  she  must  deny  to  them.  This  suggestion  was 
fluccessful ;  Flora  was  introduced  occasionally,  soon  often,  to  their 
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parties  in  the  evening^,  and  her  performances  were  in  every  respect 
satisfactory.  There  was  nothing  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Lueretia 
either  in  her  style  or  her  person.  And  yet  she  sang  well  enough, 
and  was  a  quiet,  refined,  retiring,  by  no  means  disagreeable  person. 
She  was  the  companion  of  Lueretia  very  often  in  the  morning  as 
well  as  in  the  illumined  saloon ;  for  the  Princess  was  very  devoted 
to  the  art  in  which  she  exceUed.  This  connexion  on  the  whole 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  poor  Flora.  Tnie  it  was,  in  the 
evening  she  often  found  herself  sitting  or  standing  alone  and  no 
one  noticing  her ;  she  had  no  dazzling  quality  to  attract  men  of 
fashion,  who  themselves  love  to  worship  ever  the  fashionable.  Even 
their  goddesses  must  be  d  la  mode.  But  Ooningsby  never  omitted 
an  opportunity  to  show  Flora  some  kindness  under  these  circum- 
stances. He  always  came  and  talked  to  her,  and  praised  her  sing- 
ing, and  would  sometimes  hand  her  refreshments  and  give  her  his 
arm  if  necessary.  These  slight  attentions  coming  from  the  grand- 
son of  Lord  Monmouth  were  for  the  world  redoubled  in  their  value  ; 
though  Flora  thought  only  of  their  essential  kindness ;  all  in  cha- 
racter with  that  first  visit  which  dwelt  on  the  poor  girl's  memory, 
though  it  had  long  ago  escaped  that  of  her  visitor.  For  in  truth 
Ooningsby  had  no  other  impulse  for  his  conduct  but  kind-hearted- 
ness. 

Thus  we  have  attempted  to  give  some  faint  idea  how  life  glided 
away  at  the  Castle  the  first  fortnight  that  Ooningsby  passed  there. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  omit  that  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  to  the  in- 
finite disgust  of  Ladv  St.  Julians,  who  had  a  daughter  with  her, 
successfully  entrapped  the  devoted  attentions  of  the  young  Mar- 
quess of  Beaumanoir,  who  was  never  very  backward  if  a  lady  would 
take  trouble  enough ;  while  his  friend,  Mr.  Melton,  whose  barren 
homage  Lady  St.  Julians  wished  her  daughter  ever  particularly  to 
shun,  employed  all  his  gaiety,  good-humour,  frivolity,  and  fashion, 
in  amusing  that  young  lady,  and  with  irresistible  effect.  For  the 
rest,  they  continued,  though  they  had  only  partridges  to  shoot,  to 
pass  the  morning  without  weariness.  The  weather  was  fine ;  the 
stud  numerous ;  all  mi^ht  be  mounted.  The  Grand-duke  and  his 
suite,  guided  by  Mr.  Rigby,  had  always  some  objects  to  visit,  and 
railroads  returned  them  just  in  time  for  the  banquet  with  an  appe- 
tite which  they  had  earned,  and  during  which  Rigby  recounted 
their  achievements,  and  his  own  opinions.' 

The  dinner  was  always  first-rate;  the  evening  never  failed; 
music,  dancing,  and  the  theatre,  offered  great  resources  indepen- 
dently of  the  soul-subduing  sentiment  harshly  called  flirtation,  and 
which  is  the  spell  of  a  conntry-house.  Lord  Monmouth  was  satis- 
fied, for  he  had  scarcely  ever  felt  wearied.  All  that  he  required 
in  life  was  to  be  amused ;  perhaps  that  was  not  all  he  required,  but 
it  was  indispensable.  Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  on  the  present 
occasion  he  obtained  his  purpose,  for  there  were  half  a  hundred  of 
the  brightest  eyes  and  quickest  brains  ever  on  the  watch  or  the 
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wliirl,  to  secure  him  distraction.  The  only  circumstance  that  an- 
noyed him  was  the  non-arriyal  of  Sidonia.  Lord  Monmouth  could 
not  bear  to  be  disappointed.  He  could  not  refrain  from  sayins^, 
notwithstanding  all  the  resources  and  all  the  exertions  of  his 
gpiestSy — 

^  I  cannot  understand  why  Sidonia  does  not  come.  I  wish 
Sidonia  were  here." 

*^  So  do  I/'  said  Lord  Eskdale ;  *'  Sidonia  is  the  only  man  who 
teUs  one  anything  new." 

**We  saw  Sidonia  at  Lord  Studcaster's,"  said  Lord  Beauma- 
noir.     "  He  told  Melton  he  was  coming  here. 

^  Yon  know  he  has  bought  all  Studcaster's  horses/'  said  Mr. 
Melton. 

^^I  wonder  he  does  not  buy  Studcaster  himself,"  said  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, "  I  would  if  I  were  he ;  Sidonia  can  buy  anything,"  he 
turned  to  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey. 

"I  wonder  who  Sidonia  is,"  thought  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  but 
she  was  determined  no  one  should  suppose  she  did  not  know. 

At  length  one  day  Goningsby  met  Madame  Golonna  in  the  res- 
tibule  before  dinner. 

"Milor  is  in  such  good  temper,  Mr.  Goningsby,"  she  said; 
*  Monsieur  de  Sidonia  has  arrived." 

About  ten  minutes  before  dinner  there  was  a  stir  in  the  chamber. 
Goningsby  looked  round.  He  saw  the  Grand-duke  advancing,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  in  a  manner  the  most  gracious.  A  gentle- 
man, of  distinguished  air,  but  with  his  back  turned  to  Goningsby, 
was  bowing  as  he  received  his  Highness'  greeting.  There  was  a 
general  pause  in  the  room.  Several  came  forward:  even  the 
Marquess  seemed  a  little  moved.  Goningsby  could  not  resist  the 
impulse  of  curiosity  to  see  this  individual  of  whom  he  had  heard 
so  much.  He  glided  round  the  room,  and  caught  the  countenance 
of  his  companion  in  the  forest  inn ;  he  who  announced  to  him, 
that  '*  the  Age  of  Ruins  was  past." 


GHAPTER  X. 

SmoniA  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Arragon,  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  had  given  to  the  state  many 
distinguished  citizens.  In  the  priesthood  its  members  had  been 
peculiarly  eminent.  Besides  several  prelates,  they  counted  among 
their  number  an  Archbi^op  of  Toledo ;  and  a  Siaonia,  in  a  season 
of  great  danger  and  difficulty,  had  exercised  for  a  series  of  years 
the  paramount  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  of  which 
there  is  no  lack  of  evidence,  that  this  illustrious  family  during  all 
this  period,  in  common  with  two-thirds  of  the  Arragonese  nobility. 
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secretly  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  and  ceremonies  of  their  fathers 
—a  belief  in  the  nnity  of  the  God  of  Sinai,  and  the  rites  and  ob- 
servances of  the  laws  of  Moses. 

"Whence  came  those  Mosaic  Arabs  "whose  passages  across  the 
strait  from  Africa  to  Europe  long  preceded  the  invasion  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  •  Their 
traditions  tell  us  that  from  time  immemorial  they  had  sojourned  in 
Africa;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  the 
descendants  of  some  of  the  earlier  dispersions ;  lite  those  Hebrew 
colonies  that  we  find  in  China,  and  who  probably  emigrated  from 
Persia  in  the  days  of  the  great  monarchies.  Wnatever  may  have 
been  their  origin  in  Africa,  their  fortunes  in  Southern  Europe  are 
not  difficult  to  trace,  though  the  annals  of  no  race  in  any  age  ca,n 
detail  a  history  of  such  strange  vicissitudes,  or  one  rife  with  more 
touching  and  romantic  incident.  Their  unexampled  prosperity  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  especially  in  the  south,  where  they  had 
become  the  principal  cultivators  of  the  soil,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Goths;  and  the  Councils  of  Toledo  during  the  sixtii  and 
seventh  centuries  attempted,  by  a  series  of  decrees  worthy  of  the 
barbarians  who  promulgated  tnem,  to  root  the  Jewish  Arabs  out 
of  the  lan3.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Council  of  Toledo  led,  as 
directly  as  the  lust  of  Roderick,  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Moslemin  Arabs.  The  Jewish  population,  suffering  unaer  the  most 
sanguinary  and  atrocious  persecution,  looked  to  their  sympathising 
brethren  of  the  Crescent,  whose  camps  already  gleamed  on  the 
opposite  shore.  The  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms  was  as 
much  achieved  by  the  superior  information  which  the  Saracens 
received  from  their  suffering  kinsmen,  as  by  the  resistless  valour 
of  the  Desert.  The  Saracen  kingdoms  were  established.  That 
fair  and  unrivalled  civilisation  arose  which  preserved  for  Europe 
arts  and  letters  when  Christendom  was  plunged  in  darkness.  The 
children  of  Ishmael  rewarded  the  children  of  Israel  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  themselves.  During  these  halcyon 
centuries,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  follower  of  Moses  from 
the  votary  of  Mahomet.  Both  alike  built  palaces,  gardens,  and 
fountains ;  tilled  equally  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  competed 
in  an  extensive  and  enlightened  commerce,  and  rivalled  each  other 
in  renowned  universities. 

Even  after  the  fall  of  the  principal  Moorish  kingdoms,  the  Jews 
of  Spain  were  still  treated  by  the  conquering  Goths  with  tender- 
ness and  consideration.  Their  numbers,  their  wealth,  the  fact  that, 
in  Arragon  especially,  they  were  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
surrounded  by  warlike  and  devoted  followers,  secured  for  them  an 
usage  which,  for  a  considerable  period,  made  them  little  sensible  of 
the  change  of  dynasties  and  religions.  But  the  tempest  gradually 
gathered.  As  the  Goths  grew  stronger,  persecution  became  more 
Bold.  Where  the  Jewish  population  was  scanty  they  were  deprived 
of  their  privileges,  or  obliged  to  conform  under  the  title  of  "Nuevos 
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CJhristiaiios.*'     At  length  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  under  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  and  the  fall  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom, 
brought  the  crisis  of  their  fate  both  to  the  New  Christian  and  the 
non-conforming  Hebrew.    The  Inquisition  appeared — ^the  Institu- 
tion that  had  exterminated  the  Albigenses  and  bad  desolated 
Languedoc,  and  which  it  should  ever  be  remembered  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Spanish  kingdoms  against  the  protests  of  the  Cortes 
and  amid  the  terror  of  the  populace.     The  Dominicans  opened 
their  first  tribunal  at  Seville,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  first  indi- 
yiduals  they  sunmioned  before  them  were  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  the  Marquess  of  Cadiz,  and  the  Count  of  Arcos ;  three  of 
the  most  considerable  personages  in  Spain.      How  many  were 
burned  aUve  at  Seville  during  the  first  year,  how  many  imprisoned 
for  life,  what  countless  thousands  were  visited  with  severe  though 
lighter  punishments,  need  not  be  recorded  here.     In  nothing  was 
the  Holy  Office  more  happy  than  in  multiform  and  subtle  means 
by  which  they  tested  the  sincerity  of  the  New  Christians. 

At  length  the  Inquisition  was  to  be  extended  to  AiTagon.  The 
high-spirited  nobles  of  that  kingdom  knew  that  its  institution  was 
for  them  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The  Cortes  of  Arragon 
appealed  to  the  Bang  and  to  the  Pope ;  they  organised  an  exten- 
sive conspiracy;  the  chief  Inquisitor  was  assassinated  in  the 
cathedral  of  Saragosla.  Alas  I  it  was  fated  that  in  this,  one  of  the 
many,  and  continual,  and  continuing  struggles  between  the  rival 
organisations  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  children  of  the  sun 
should  fall.  The  fagot  and  the  San  Benito  were  the  doom  of  the 
nobles  of  Arrs^on.  Those  who  were  convicted  of  secret  Judaism, 
-and  this  scarcely  three  centuries  ago,  were  dragged  to  the  stake ; 
the  sons  of  the  noblest  houses,  in  whose  veins  the  Hebrew  taint 
-coidd  be  traced,  had  to  walk  in. solemn  procession,  singing  psalms, 
and  confessing  their  faith  in  the  religion  of  the  fell  Torquemada. 
This  triumph  in  Arragon,  the  almost  simultaneous  fall  of  the 
last  Moorish  kingdom,  raised  the  hopes  of  the  pure  Christians  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Having  purged  the  new  Cluistiaus,  they  next 
turned  their  attention  to  the  old  Hebrews.  Ferdinand  was  re- 
solved that  the  delicious  air  of  Spain  should  be  breathed  no  longer 
by  any  one  who  did  not  profess  the  Catholic  faith.  Baptism  or 
exile  was  the  alternative.  More  than  six  hundred  thousand  in- 
dividuals (some  authorities  greatly  increase  the  amount),  the  most 
industrious,  the  most  inteffiffent,  and  the  most  enlightened  of 
Spanish  subjects,  would  not  desert  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
For  this  they*  gave  up  the  delightful  land  wherein  they  had  lived 
for  centuries,  the  beautiful  cities  they  had  raised,  the  universities 
firom  which  Christendom  drew  for.  ages  its  most  precious  lore,  the 
tombs  of  theii:  ancestors,  the  temples  where  they  had  worshipped 
the  God  for  whom  they  had  made  tjiis  sacrifice.  They  had  but 
four  months  to  prepare  for  eternal  exile,  after  a  residence  of  as 
onany  centuries ;  during  which  brief  period  forced  sales  and  glutted 
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marketa  virtaally  confiscated  their  property.  It  is  a  calamity  that 
the  scattered  nation  still  ranks  with  the  desolations  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  of  Titus.  Who  after  this  should  say  the  Jews  are  by 
nature  a  sordid  people  ?  But  the  Spanish  Goth,  then  so  cruel  and 
80  hauffhty,  where  is  he  ?  A  despised  suppliant  to  the  very  race 
which  he  banished,  for  some  miserable  portion  of  the  treasure 
which  their  habits  of  industry  have  again  accumulated.  Where  is 
that  tribunal  that  summoned  Medina  Sidonia  and  Cadiz  to  its  dark 
inquisition  ?  Where  is  Spain  ?  Its  fall,  its  unparalleled  and  its 
irremediable  fall,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  expulsion  of 
tliat  large  portion  of  its  subjects,  the  most  industrious  and  in^ 
telligent,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  Mosaic  and  Mafapmedan 
Arabs. 

The  Sidonias  of  Arragon  were  Nuevos  Ghristianos.  Some  of 
•them,  no  doubt,  were  burned  alive  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, under  the  system  of  Torquemada ;  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
wore  the  San  Benito ;  but  they  kept  their  titles  and  estates,  and 
in  time  reached  those  great  offices  to  which  we  have  referred. 

During  the  long  disorders  of  the  Peninsular  war,  when  so  many 
openings  were  offered  to  talent,  and  so  many  opportunities  seized 
by  the  adventurous,  a  cadet  of  a  younger  branch  of  this  family 
made  a  large  fortune  by  military  contracts,  and  supplying  the 
^commissariat  of  the  different  armies.  At  the  peace,  prescient  of 
the  great  financial  future  of  Europe,  confident  in  the  fertility  of 
his  own  genius,  in  his  original  views  of  fiscal  subjects,  and  his 
knowledge  of  national  resources,  this  Sidonia,  feeling  that  Madrid, 
or  even  Cadiz,  could  never  be  a  base  on  which  the  monetary  trans- 
actions of  the  world  could  be  regulated,  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
England,  with  which  he  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  formed  con- 
siderable commercial  connections.  He  arrived  here  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  with  his  large  capital.  He  staked  all  that  he  was  worth 
on  the  Waterloo  loan ;  and  the  event  made  him  one  of  the  greatest 
capitalists  in  Europe. 

No  sooner  was  Sidonia  established  in  England  than  he  professed 
Judaism ;  which  Torquemada  flattered  himself,  with  the  fagot  and 
the  San  Benito,  he  had  drained  out  of  the  veins  of  his  family  more 
4ihan  three  centuries  ago.  He  sent  over,  also,  for  several  of  his 
brothers,  who  were  as  good  Catholics  in  Spain  as  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  could  have  possibly  desired,  but  who  made  an  offering  in 
the  synagogue,  in  gratitude  for  their  safe  voyage,  on  their  arrival 
in  England. 

Sidonia  had  foresieen  in  Spain  that,  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  war 
of  twenty-five  years,  Europe  must  require  capital  to  carry  on  peace. 
He  reaped  the  due  reward  of  his  sagacity.  Europe  did  require 
money,  and  Sidonia  was  ready  to  lend  it  to  Europe.  France 
wanted  some ;  Austria  more ;  Prussia  a  little ;  Russia  a  few  mil- 
lions. Sidonia  could  furnish  them  all.  The  only  country  which 
<he  avoided  was  Spain ;  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  its  !«• 
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■onrees.  Nothing,  too,  would  ever  tempt  him  to  lend  anything  to» 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain.  Prudence  sared  him  from  heing 
a  creditor  of  the  mother-country ;  his  Spanish  pride  recoiled  from 
the  rebellion  of  her  children. 

It  IS  not  difficult  to  conceive  that,  after  having  pursued  the 
career  we  have  intimated  for  about  ten  years,  Sidonia  had  become 
one  of  the  most  considerable  personages  in  Europe.  He  had 
established  a  brother,  or  a  near  relative,  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
in  most  of  the  principal  capitals.  He  was  lord  and  master  of  the 
money-market  of  the  world,  and  of  course  virtually  lord  and  mas- 
ter or  everything  else.  He  literally  held  the  revenues  of  Southern 
Italy  in  pawn ;  and  monarchs  and  ministers  of  all  countries  courted 
his  advice  and  were  guided  by  his  suggestions.  He  was  still  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  was  not  a  mere  monej-makin^  machine.  He 
hful  a  general  intelligence  eaual  to  his  position,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  period  when  some  relaxation  from  his  vast  enterprises  and 
exertions  might  enable  him  to  direct  his  energies  to  great  objects 
of  public  benefit.  But  in  the  height  of  his  vast  prosperity  he  sud- 
denly died,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  youth  still  of  tender  vears, 
and  heir  to  the  greatest  fortune  in  Europe,  so  great,  indeed,  that 
it  could  only  be  calculated  by  millions. 

Shut*  out  from  universities  and  schools,  those  universities  and 
schools  which  were  indebted  for  their  first  knowledge  of  ancient 
philosophy,  to  the  learning  and  enterprise  of  his  ancestors,  the 
young  Sidonia  was  fortunate  in  the  tutor  whom  his  father  had 
procured  for  him,  and  who  devoted  to  his  charge  all  the  resources 
of  his  trained  intellect  and  vast  and  various  erudition.  A  Jesuit 
before  the  revolution ;  since  then  an  exiled  Liberal  leader ;  now  a 
member  of  the  Spanish  Cortes ;  Bebello  was  always  a  Jew.  He 
found  in  his  pui>il  that  precocity  of  intellectual  development 
which  is  characteristic  of  tne  Arabian  organisation.  The  young 
Sidonia  penetrated  the  highest  mysteries  of  mathematics  with  a  . 
facility  almost  instinctive ;  while  a  memory,  which  never  had  any 
twilight  hours,  but  always  reflected  a  noontide  clearness,  seemed 
to  magm^  his  acquisitions  of  ancient  learning  by  the  promptness 
with  which  they  could  be  reproduced  and  apphed* 

The  circumstances  of  his  position,  too,  haa  early  contributed  to 
give  him  an  unusual  command  over  the  modem  languages.  An 
Englishman,  and  taught  from  his  cradle  to  be  proud  of  bein^  an 
Englishman,  he  first  evinced  in  speaking  his  native  language  tnose 
remarkable  powers  of  expression,  and  that  clear  and  happy  elocu- 
tion, which  ever  afterwanls  distinguished  him.  But  the  son  of  a 
Spaniard,  the  sonorous  syUables  of  that  noble  tongue  constantly 
resounded  in  his  ear;  while  the  foreign  guests  who  thronged  liis 
father's  mansion  habituated  him  from  an  early  period  of  life  to  the 
tones  of  languages  that  were  not  long  strange  to  him.  When  he 
was  nineteen,  Sidonia,  who  had  then  resided  some  time  with  his 
V&de  at  Naples,  and  had  made  a  long  visit  to  another  of  his 
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father's  relatives  at  Frankfort,  possessed  a  complete  mastery  over 
the  principal  European  languages. 

At  seventeen  he  had  parted  with  Rebello,  who  returned  to 
Spain,  and  Sidonia,  under  the  control  of  his  guardians,  commenced 
his  travels.  He  resided,  as  we  have  mentioned,  some  time  in  Ger- 
many, and  then,  having  visited  Italy,  settled  at  Naples,  at  which 
city  it  may  be  said  he  made  his  entrance  into  life.  With  a  very 
interesting  person,  and  highly  accomplished,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  gracious  attentions  of  a  Court  of  which  he  was  principal 
creditor ;  and  which,  treating  him  as  a  distinguished  English  tra- 
veller, were  enabled  perhaps  to  show  him  some  favours  that  the 
manners  of  the  country  might  not  have  permitted  them  to  accord 
to  his  Neapolitan  relatives.  Sidonia  thus  obtained  at  a  very  early 
age  that  experience  of  refined  and  luxurious  society,  which  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  finished  education.  It  gives  the  last  polish  to 
the  manners ;  it  teaches  us  something  of  the  power  of  the  pas- 
sions, early  developed  in  the  hot-bed  of  self-indulgence ;  it  instils 
into  us  that  indefinable  tact  seldom  obtained  in  later  life,  which  pre- 
vents us  from  saying  the  wrong  thing,  and  often  impels  us  to  do 
the  right. 

Between  Paris  and  Naples  Sidonia  passed  two  years,  spent  ap- 
parently in  the  dissipation  which  was  perhaps  inseparable  from  his 
time  of  life.  He  was  admired  by  women,  to  whom  he  was  magni- 
ficent, idolised  by  artists  whom  he  patronised,  received  in  all  circles 
with  great  distinction,  and  appreciated  for  his  intellect  by  the  very- 
few  to  whom  he  at  all  opened  himself.  For,  though  affable  and 
gracious,  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  him.  Though  very  unre- 
served in  his  manner,  his  frankness  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
surface.  He  observed  everything,  thought  ever,  but  avoided 
serious  discussion.  If  you  pressed  him  for  an  opinion,  he  took  re- 
fuge in  raillery,  or  threw  out  some  grave  paradox  with  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  cope. 

The  moment  he  came  of  age,  Sidonia,  having  previously,  at  a 
great  family  congress  held  at  Naples,  made  arrangements  with  the 
heads  of  the  houses  that  bore  his  name  respecting  the  disposition 
and  management  of  his  vast  fortune,  quitted  Europe. 

Sidonia  was  absent  from  his  connections  for  five  years,  during 
^hich  period  he  never  communicated  with  them.  They  were 
aware  of  his  existence  only  by  the  orders  which  he  drew  on  them 
for  payment,  and  which  arrived  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
womd  appear  from  these  documents  that  he  had  dwelt  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  Mediterranean  regions ;  penetrated  Nilotic  Africa 
to  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia ;  traversed  the  Asiatic  continent  to  Tar- 
tary,  whence  he  had  visited  Hindostan,  and  the  isles  of  that  Indian 
sea  which  are  so  little  known.  Afterwards  he  was  heard  of  at 
Valparaiso,  the  Brazils,  and  Lima.  He  evidently  remained  some 
time  at  Mexico,  yfhich.  he  quitted  for  the  United  States.  One 
morning,  without  notice,  he  arrived  in  London. 
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Sidonia  had  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  human  knowledge ;  he « 
was  master  of  the  learning  of  erery  nation,  of  all  tongues  dead  or  ^^ 
living,  of  every  literature.  Western  and  Oriental.    He  had  pursued     ", 
the  speculations  of  science  to  their  last  term,  and  had  himself  '^  \ 
illustrated  them  hy  ohservation  and  experiment.    He  had  lived  in 
all  orders  of  society,  had  viewed  every  combination  of  Nature  and       , 
of  Art,  and  had  observed  man  under  every  phasis  of  civilisation.      / 
He  had  even  studied  him  in  the  wilderness.    The  influence  of     I 
creeds  and  laws,  manners,  customs,  traditions,  in  all  their*  diversities,      ■ 
had  been  subjected  to  his  personal  scrutiny. 

He  brought  to  the  study  of  this  vast  aggregate  of  knowledge  a 
penetrative  intellect  that,  matured  by  long  meditation,  and  assisted 
by  that  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice,  which  was  the  compensa- 
toiT  possession  of  a  man  without  a  country,  permitted  Sidonia  to 
fathom,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  the  depth  or  questions  apparently 
the  most  difficult  and  profound.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of 
£onununicating  with  precision  ideas  the  most  abstruse,  and  in 
general  a  power  of  expression  which  arrests  and  satisfies  attention. 

With  all  this  knowledge,  which  no  one  knew  more  to  prize,  with 
boundless  wealth,  and  with  an  athletic  frame,  which  sickness  had 
never  tried,  and  which  had  avoided  excess,  Sidonia  nevertheless 
looked  upon  life  with  a  glance  rather  of  curiosity  than  content. 
His  religion  walled  him  out  from  the  pursuits  of  a  citizen ;  his 
riches  deprived  him  of  the  stimulating  anxieties  of  a  man.  He  per-  I 
ceived  himself  a  lone  being,  alike  without  cares  and  without  duties.  ' 

To  a  maut  in  his  position  there  might  yet  seem  one  unfailing ! 
source  of  felicity  and  joy ;  independent  of  creed,  independent  of  | 
country^  independent  even  of  character.  He  might  have  discovered  I 
that  perpetual  spring  of  happiness  in  the  sensibility  of  the  heart.  \ 
But  this  was  a  sealed  fountain  to  Sidonia.  In  his  organisation  I 
there  was  a  peculiarity,  perhaps  a  great  deficiency.  He  was  a  man  \ 
without  affections.  It  v^uld  he  harsh  to  say  he  had  no  heart,  for  I 
he  was  susceptible  of  deep  emotions,  but  not  for  individuals.  He  \ 
was  capable  of  rebuilding  a  town  that  was  burned  down ;  of  restore 
ing  a  colony  that  had  been  destroyed  by  some  awful  visitation  of 
Nature;  of  redeeming  to  liberty  a  horde  of  captr^*es;  and  of 
doing  these  great  acts  in  secret ;  for,  void  of  all  self-love,  public 
approbation  was  worthless  to  him;  but  the  individual  never 
touched  him.    Woman  was  to  him  a  toy,  man  a  machine. 

The  lot  the  most  precious  to  man,  and  which  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  made  not  the  least  common ;  to  find  in  another  heart  a 
perfect  and  profound  sympathy ;  to  unite  his  existence  with  one 
who  could  share  all  his  joys,  soften  all  his  sorrows,  aid  him  in  all 
his  projects,  respond  to  ail  his  fancies,  counsel  him  in  his  cares, 
and  support  him  in  his  perils ;  make  life  charming  by  her  chsirms, 
mteresting  by  her  intelHgence,  and  sweet  by  the  vigilant  variety  of 
her  tenderness;  to  find  your  life  blessed  by  such  an  influence^  and 
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N  to  feel  that  your  infiuence  can  bless  such  a  life :  this  lot,  the  most 
divine  of  divine  gifts,  that  power  and  even  fame  can  never  rival  in 
its  delights — all  this  Nature  had  denied  to  Sidonia. 

With  an  imagination  as  fiery  as  his  native  Desert,  and  an  intel- 
lect as  luminous  as  his  native  sky,  he  wanted,  like  that  land,  those 
softening  dews  without  which  the  soil  is  barren,  and  the  sunbeam 
as  often  a  messenger  of  pestilence  as  an  angel  of  regenerative 
grace. 

Such  a  temperament,  though  rare,  is  peculiar  to  the  East.  It 
inspired  the  founders  of  the  great  monarchies  of  antiquity,  the 
prophets  that  the  Desert  has  sent  forth,  the  Tartar  chiefs  who 
have  overrun  the  world ;  it  might  be  observed  in  the  great  Corsi- 
can,  who,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  isles, 
had  probably  Arab  blood  in  his  veins.  It  is  a  temperament  that 
befits  conquerors  and  legislators,  but,  in  ordinary  times  and  ordi- 
nary situations,  entails  on  its  possessor  only  eccentric  aberrations 
or  profound  melancholy. 

The  only  human  quality  that  interested  Sidonia  was  Intellect. 
He  cared  not  whence  it  came ;  where  it  was  to  be  found :  creed, 
country,  class,  character,  in  this  respect,  were  alike  indifferent  to 
him.  The  author,  the  artist,  the  man  of  science,  never  appealed 
to  him  in  vain.  Often  he  anticipated  their  wants  and  wishes.  He 
encouraged  their  society ;  was  as  frank  in  his  conversation  as  he 
was  generous  in  his  contributions ;  but  the  instant  they  ceased  to 
be  authors,  artists,  or  philosophers,  and  their  conmiunications 
arose  from  anything  but  the  intellectual  quality  which  had 
originally  interested  him,  the  moment  they  were  rash  enough  to 
approach  intimacy  and  appealed  to  the  sympathising  man,  instead 
of  the  congenial  intelligence,  he  saw  them  no  more.  It  was  not 
however  intellect  merely  in  these  unquestionable  shapes  that  com- 
manded his  notice.  There  was  not  an  adventurer  in  Europe  with 
whom  he  was  not  familiar.  No  Minister  of  State  had  such  com- 
munication with  secret  agents  and  political  spies  as  Sidonia.  He 
held  relations  with  all  the  clever  outcasts  of  the  world.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Moors,  secret  Jews,  Tartars,  Gipsies,  wandering  Poles  and  Car- 
bonari, would  throw  a  curious  light  on  those  subterranean  agencies 
of  which  the  world  in  general  knows  so  little,  but  which  exercise 
so  great  an  influence  on  public  events.  His  extensive  travels,  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  his  daring  and  adventurous  disposition, 
and  his  unlimited  means,  had  given  him  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  these  characters,  in  general  so  difficult  to  trace, 
and  of  gaining  their  devotion.  To  these  sources  he  owed  that 
knowle^e  of  strange  and  hidden  things  which  often  startled  those 
who  listened  to  him.  Nor  was  it  easy,  scarcely  possible,  to  deceive 
him.  Information  reached  him  from  so  many,  and  such  contrary 
quartersi  that  with  his  discrimination  and  experience^  he  could 
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almost  instanilj  distinguish  the  truth.  The  seeret  history  of  the 
world  was  his  pastime.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  contrast  the 
hidden  motive,  with  the  public  pretext,  of  transactions. 

One  source  of  interest  Sidonia  found  in  his  descent  and  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  race.  As  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  code  of  the 
great  Legislator  as  if  the  trumpet  still  sounded  on  Sinai,  he  might 
haye  received  in  the  conviction  of  divine  favour  an  adequate  com- 
pensation for  human  persecution.  But  there  were  other  and 
more  terrestrial  considerations  that  made  Sidonia  proud  of  his 
origin,  and  confident  in  the  future  of  his  kind.  Sidonia  was  a 
great  philosopher,  who  took  comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs, 
and  surveyed  every  fact  in  its  relative  position  to  other  facts,  the 
only  mode  of  obtaining  truth. 

Sidonia  was  well  aware  that  in  the  five  great  varieties  into 
which  Physiology  has  divided  the  human  species;  to  wit,  the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Malayan,  the  American,  the  Ethio- 
pian; the  Arabian  tribes  rank  in  the  first  and  superior  class, 
together,  among  others,  with  the  Saxon  and  the  Greek.  This 
fact  alone  is  a  source  of  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  animal 
Man.  But  Sidonia  and  his  orethren  could  claim  a  distinction 
which  the  Saxon  and  the  Greek,  and  the  rest  of  the  Caucasian 
nations,  have  forfeited.  The  Hebrew  is  an  unmixed  race. 
Doubtless,  among  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  bosom  of  the  Desert, 
progenitors  alike  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Mahomedan  Arabs,  blood 
may  be  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the.  descendants  of  the  Scheik 
Abraham.  But  the  Mosaic  Arabs  are  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the 
only,  unmixed  blood  that  dwells  in  cities. 

An  unmixed  race  of  a  first-rate  organisation  are  the  aristocracy 
of  Nature.  Such  excellence  is  a  positive  fact ;  not  an  imagina- 
tion, a  ceremony,  coined  by  poets,  blazoned  by  cozening  heralds, 
but  perceptible  in  its  physical  advantages,  and  in  the  vigour  of  its 
unsullied  idiosyncrasy. 

In  his  comprehensive  travels,  Sidonia  had  visited  and  examined 
the  Hebrew  communities  of  the  world.  He  had  found,  in  general, 
the  lower  orders  debased ;  the  superior  immersed  in  sordid  pur- 
suits; but  he  perceived  that  the  intellectual  development  was  not 
impaired.  Tlus  gave  him  hope.  He  was  persuaded  that  organi- 
sation would  outlive  persecution.  When  ne  reflected  on  what 
they  had  endured,  it  was  only  marvellous  that  the  race  had  not 
disappeared.  They  had  defied  exile,  massacre,  spoliation,  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  constant  pursuit  of  gam;  they  had 
defied  Time.  For  nearly  three  thousand  years,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  they  have  been  dispersed  over  the  globe.  To  the 
unpofluted  current  of  their  Caucasian  structure,  and  to  the  segre- 
gating genius  of  their  great  Lawgiver,  Sidonia  ascribed  the  fact 
that  they  had  not  been  long  ago  absorbed  among  those  mixed 
races,  who  presume  to  persecute  them,  but  who  periodically  wear 
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away  and  disappear,  while  their  yictimB  still  flourish  in  all  the 
priineval  vigour  of  the  pure  Asian  breed. 

Shortly  ^ter  his  arrival  in  England,  Sidonia  repaured  to  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  that  he  might  become  personally 
acquamted  with  the  monarchs  and  ministers  of  whom  he  had 
heard  so  much.  His  position  insured  him  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion ;  his  personal  qualities  immediately  made  him  cherished.  He 
could  please;  he  could  do  more — ^he  could  astonish.  He  could 
throw  out  a  careless  observation  which  would  make  the  oldest 
diplomatist  start;  a  winged  word  that  gained  him  the  consi- 
deration, sometimes  the  confidence,  of  Sovereigns.  When  he  had 
&thomed  the  intelligence  which  governs  Europe,  and  which  can 
only  be  done  by  personal  acquaintance,  he  returned  to  thia 
country. 

The  somewhat  hard  and  literal  character  of  English  life  suited 
one  who  shrank  from  sensibility,  and  often  took  refuge  in 
sarcasm.  Its  masculine  vigour  and  active  intelligence  occupied 
and  interested  his  mind.  Sidonia,  indeed,  was  exactly  the  cha- 
racter who  would  be  welcomed  in  our  circles.  His  immense 
wealth,  his  unrivalled  social  knowledge,  his  clear  vigorous  intel- 
lect, the  severe  simplicity  of  his  manners,  frank,  but  neither  claim-  ' 
ing  nor  brooking  familiarity,  and  his  devotion  to  field-sports,  which 
was  the  safety-valve  of  his  energy,  were  all  circumstances  and 
qualities  which  the  English  appreciate  and  admire ;  and  it  may  be 
tairlj  said  of  Sidonia  that  few  men  were  more  popular,  and  none 
less  imderstood. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

At  dinner,  Coningsby  was  seated  on  the  same  side  as  Sidonia, 
and  distant  from  him.  There  had  been,  therefore,  no  mutual 
recognition.  Another  guest  had  also  arrived,  Mr.  Ormsby.  He 
came  straight  from  London,  full  of  rumours,  had  seen  Tadpole, 
who,  hearing  he  was  on  the  wing  for  Coningsby  Castle,  had  taken 
him  into  a  dark  corner  of  his  club,  and  shown  him  his  book,  a 
safe  piece  of  confidence,  ns  Mr.  Ormsby  was  very  near-sighted. 
It  was,  however,  to  be  received  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  was 
right,  and  somehow  or  other,  before  very  long,  there  would  be 
national  demonstration  of  the  same.  This  arrival  of  Mr.  Ormsby, 
and  the  news  that  he  bore,  gave  a  political  turn  to  the  conversa- 
tion after  the  ladies  had  left  the  room. 

"  Tadpole  wants  me  to  stand  for  Birmingham,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby, 
gravely. 

"  You  I "  exclainaed  Lord  Monmouth,  and,  throwing  himself  back^  ^ 
in  his  chair,  he  broke  into  a  real,  hearty  laugh.  uo^ 

*  Yes;  th^  ConserTatlTes  mean  to  start  two  candidates;  a  ma*' 
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mifaetnrer  they  bare  g^t,  and  they  have  written'  up  to  Tadpole  for 
a  •  West-end  man/  " 

«  A  what?" 

^A  West-end  man^  who  will  make  the  ladies  patronise  their 
fancy  articles." 

«  The  result  of  the  Reform  Bill,  then,"  said  Lucian  Gay,  «« will 
be  to  give  Manchester  a  bishop,  and  Birmingham  a  dandy." 

**  I  begin  to  believe  the  result  will  be  very  different  from  what 
we  expected,"  said  Lord  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Kigby  shook  his  head  and  was  going  to  prophesy,  when  Lord 
Eskdale,  who  liked  talk  to  be  short,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Bigby 
should  keep  his  amplifications  for  his  slashing  articles,  put  in  a 
brief  careless  observation,  which  balked  his  inspiration. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  "  when  the  guns  were  firing  over 
Vyvyan's  last  speech  and  confession,  I  never  expected  to  be  asked 
to  stand  for  Birmingham." 

*<  Perhaps  you  may  be  called  up  to  the  other  house  by  the  title," 
said  Lucian  Gay.     **  Who  knows  ?" 

"I  i^ee  with  Tadpole,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  "that  if  we  only 
tick  to  the  Begistration  the  country  is  saved." 

"  Fortunate  country ! "  said  Sidonia,  "  that  can  be  saved  by  a 
good  registration ! " 

"  I  believe,  after  all,  that  with  property  and  pluck,"  said  Lord 
Monmouth,  "Parliamentary  Beform  is  not  such  a  very  bad 
thing." 

Here  several  gentlemen  began  talking  at  the  same  time,  all 
agreeing  with  their  host,  and  proving  in  their  different  ways,  the 
irresistible  influence  of  property  smd  pluck; — ^property  in  Lord 
Monmouth's  mind  meaning  vassals ;  and  pluck  a  total  disre^rd 
for  public  opinion.  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey,  who  wanted  to  get  into 
parliament,  but  why  nobody  knew,  who  had  neither  political  abili- 
ties nor  political  opinions,  but  had  some  floating  idea  that  it  would 
get  himself  and  his  wife  to  some  more  balls  and  dinners,  and  who 
was  duly  ticketed  for  "  a  good  thing"  in  the  candidate  list  of  the 
Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers,  was  of  opinion  that  an  immense  deal 
might  be  done  by  properly  patronising  borough  races.  That  was 
his  specific  how  to  prevent  revolution. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  Lord  Monmouth  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  this  question,  Sidonia?"  ^ 
'  **I  am  scarcely  a  competent  judge,"  he  said,  as  if  wishing  to 
disclaim  any  interference  in  the  conversation,  and  then  added, 
"  but  I  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  revolutions  are  not  to  be 
evaded." 

"  Exactly  my  views,"  said  Mr.  Bigby,  eagerly ;  "  I  say  it  now, 

'ave  said  it  a  thousand  times,  you  may  doctor  the  registration  as 
I  like,  but  you  can  never  get  rid  of  Schedule  A." 

^*  Is  there  a  person  in  this  room  who  can  now  tell  us  the  names 
'    the  boroughs  in  Schedule  A  ?"  said  Sidonia. 
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^  I  am  siire  I  cannot,"  sail!  Lord  Monmouth,  *'  though  six  of 
them  belonged  to  myself." 

**  But  the  principle/'  said  Mr.  Bigby ;  "  they  represented  a  prin- 
ciple." 

**  Nothing  else,  certainly,"  said  Lucian  Gay. 

**  And  what  principle?"  inquired  Sidonia. 

**  The  principle  of  nomination." 

^  That  is  a  practice,  not  a  principle,"  said  Sidonia.  "  Is  it  a 
practice  that  no  longer  exists? 

^  Tou  think  then,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  cutting  in  before  Bigby, 
*  that  the  Beform  Bill  has  done  us  no  harm  ?" 

^  It  is  not  the  Beform  Bill  that  has  shaken  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country,  but  the  means  by  which  that  Bill  was  carried,"  replied 
Sidonia. 

**  Physical  force?"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  Or  social  power?"  said  Sidonia. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Bigby,  impatient  at  any  one  giving  the  tone  in 
a  political  discussion  but  himself,  and  chafing  under  the  vigilance 
of  Lord  Eskdale,  which  to  him  ever  appeared  only  fortuitous^  vio- 
lently assaulted  the  argument,  and  astonished  several  country  gen- 
tlemen present  by  his  volubility.  They  at  length  listened  to  real 
eloquence.  At  the  end  of  a  long  appeal  to  Sidonia,  that  gentle- 
man only  bowed  his  head  and  said,  ''  Perhaps ;"  and  then  turning 
to  his  neighbour,  inquired  whether  birds  were  plentiful  in  Lanca- 
shire this  season ;  so  that  Mr.  Bigby  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  forming  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey. 

As  the  gentlemen  left  the  dining-room,  Ooningsby,  though  at 
some  distance,  was  observed  b/  Sidonia,  who  stopped  instantly, 
then  advanced  to  Ooningsby,  and  extending  his  hand  said,  <^  I  said 
we  should  meet  again,  tnough  I  hardly  expected  so  quickly." 

**  And  I  hope  we  shall  not  separate  so  soon,"  said  Ooningsby ; 
^  I  was  much  struck  with  what  you  said  just  now  about  the  Beform 
f    Bill.    Do  you  know  that  the  more  I  think  the  more  I  am  per- 
I    plexed  by  what  is  meant  by  Bepresentation  ?" 

"  It  is  a  principle  of  which  a  limited  definition  is  only  current  in 
this  country,"  said  Sidonia,  quitting  the  room  with  him.  "  People 
may  be  represented  without  periodical  elections  of  neighbours 
who  are  incapable  to  maintain  their  interests,  and  strangers  who 
are  unwilling." 

The  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  produced  the  same  effect  on  the 
saloon  as  sunrise  on  the  world;  universal  animation,  a  general, 
though  gentle  stir.  The  Grand-duke,  bowing  to  every  one,  de- 
Toted  himself  to  the  daughter  of  Lady  St.  Julians,  who  herself 
pinned  Lord  Beaumanoir  before  he  could  reach  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey. 
Ooningsby  instead  talked  nonsense  to  that  lady.  Brilliant  cava- 
liers, including  Mr.  Melton,  addressed  a  band  of  beautiful  damsels 
grouped  on  a  large  ottoman.  Everywhere  sounded  a  delicious 
murmuTy  broken  occasionally  by  a  silver-sounding  laugh  not  too 
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loud.  Sidonia  and  Lord  Eskdale .  did  not  join  the  ladies.  Thej 
stood  for  a  few  moments  in  conversation,  and  then  threw  them- 
selves on  a  sofa. 

^  Who  is  that?''  asked  Sidonia  of  his  companion  rather  ear* 
nestly,  as  Coningsby  quitted  them. 

**  'Tis  the  grandson  of  Monmouth ;  young  Coningsby.** 

^Ah!  The  new  generation  then  promises.  I  met  him  once 
before,  by  chance ;  he  interests  me." 

**  They  tell  me  he  is  a  lively  lad.  He  is  a  prodigious  favourite 
here,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Monmouth  made  him  his 
heir." 

^  I  hope  he  does  not  dream  of  inheritance/'  said  Sidonia.  **  'Tis 
the  most  enervating  of  visions." 

^  Do  you  admire  Lady  Augustina  St.  Julians?"  said  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey  to  Coningsby. 

"  I  admire  no  one  except  yourself." 

"  Oh!  how  very  gallant,  Mr.  Coningsby  I" 

**  When  should  men  be  gallant,  if  not  to  the  brilliant  and  the 
beautiful!"  said  Coninffsby. 

"  Ah !  you  are  laughmg  at  me." 

"  No,  I  am  not.     I  am  quite  grave." 

"  Your  eyes  laugh.  Now  teU  me,  Mr.  Coningsby^  Lord  Heniy 
Sydney  is  a  very  great  friend  of  yours?" 

«  Very." 

•*  He  is  very  amiable." 

«  Very." 

*<  He  does  a  great  deal  for  the  poor  at  Beamnanoir.  A  very 
fine  place,  is  it  not?" 

«  Very." 

** As  fine  as  Coningsby?" 

"  At  present,  with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  at  Coningsby,  Beaumanoir 
would  have  no  chance." 

**  Ah !  you  laugh  at  me  again  I  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  Coningsby, 
what  do  you  think  we  shall  do  to-night  ?  I  look  upon  you,  you 
know,  as  the  real  arbiter  of  our  destinies." 

"  You  shall  decide,"  said  Coningsby. 

"!Mon  cher  Harry,"  said  Madame  Colonna,  coming  up,  "  they  ^ 
wish  Lucretia  to  sing,  and  she  will  not.  You  must  ask  her,  she  < 
cannot  refuse  you."  ^ 

**  I  assure  you  she  can,"  said  Coningsby. 

^  Mon  cher  Harry,  your  grandpapa  did  desire  me  to  beg  you  to 
ask  her  to  sing." 

So  Coningsby  unwillingly  approached  Lucretia,  who  was  talking 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador. 

'^  I  am  sent  upon  a  fruitless  mission,"  said  Coningsby,  looking  at 
her,  and  catching  her  glance. 

"  What,  and  why?"  she  replied. 
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^*  The  mission  is  to  entreat  you  to  do  lis  all  a  great  farour ;  and 
the  cause  of  its  failure  will  be,  that  I  am  the  envoy." 

"  If  the  favour  be  one  to  yourself,  it  is  granted ;  and  if  you  be 
the  envoy,  you  need  never  fear  failure  with  me." 

^  I  must  presume  then  to  lead  you  away,"  said  '  Ooningsby; 
bending  to  the  Ambassador. 

'<  Bemember,*'  said  Lucretia,  as  they  approached  the  instrument, 
"  that  I  am  singing  to  you." 

**It  is  impossible  ever  to  forget  it,"  said  Coningsby,  leadings 
her  to  the  piano  with  great  politeness,  but  only  with  great 
politeness. 

"  Where  is  Mademoiselle  Flora?"  she  inquired 

Coningsby  found  La  Petite  crouching  as  it  were  behind  some 
furniture,  and  apparently  looking  over  some  music.  She  looked 
up  as  he  approached,  and  a  smile  stole  over  her  countenaTice.  *<  I 
am  come  to  ask  a  favour,"  he  said,  and  he  named  his  request. 

"  I  will  sing,"  she  replied ;  **  but  only  tell  me  what  you  like." 

Coningsby  felt  the  difference  between  the  courtesy  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart,  as  he  contrasted  the  manner  of  Lucretia  and 
Flora.  Nothing  could  be  more  exquisitely  gracious  than  the 
daughter  of  Colonna  was  to-night ;  Flora,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rather  agitated  and  embarrassed ;  and  did  not  express  her  readi- 
ness with  half  the  facility  and  the  grace  of  Lucretia ;  but  Flora's 
arm  trembled  as  Coningsby  led  her  to  the  piano. 

Meantime  Lord  Eskdale  and  Sidonia  are  in  deep  converse. 

''  Hah !  that  is  a  fine  note ! "  said  Sidonia,  and  he  looked  round. 
**Who  is  that  ringing?  Some  new  protegie  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth?" 

"  'Tis  the  daughter  of  the  Colonnas,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  "  the 
Princess  Lucretia." 

^  Why,  she  was  not  at  dinner  to-day." 

**  No,  she  was  not  there." 

**  My  favourite  voice ;  and  of  all,  the  rarest  to  be  found.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  it  made  me  almost  in  love  even  with  Pisaroni." 

"  Well,  the  Princess  is  scarcely  more  lovely.  'Tis  a  pity  the 
plumage  is  not  as  beautiful  as  the  note.     She  is  plain." 

"  No ;  not  plain  with  that  brow." 

"  Well,  I  rather  admire  her  myself,"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  "  She 
has  fine  points."      , 

"  Let  us  approach,"  said  Sidonia. 

The  song  ceased.  Lord  Eskdale  advanced,  made  his  compli- 
ments, and  then  said,  "  You  were  not  at  dinner  to-day." 

**  Why  should  I  be  ?"  said  the  Princess. 

"For  our  sakes,  for  mine,  if  not  for  your  own,"  said  Lord 
Eskdale,  smiling.  "  Your  absence  has  been  remarked,  and  felt, 
I  assure  you,  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  There  is  my  friend 
Sidonia  so  enraptured  with  your  thrilling  tones,  that  he  has  ab- 
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nxptly  dosed  a  eonTeniation  which  I  hare  been  long  coimtmg  on. 
Do  you  know  him  ?    May  I  present  him  to  you  ?" 

^d  having  obtained  a  consent,  not  often  conceded,  Lord  Eskdale 
looked  rouni^  and  ealling  Sidonia,  he  presented  his  friend  to  the 
Princess.  4 

'<Tou  are  fond  of  music,  Lord  Eskdale  tells  me?''  said 
Lucretia. 

^  When  it  is  excellent,''  said  Sidonia. 

^  But  that  is  so  rare/'  said  the  Prineess. 

'^  And  precious  as  Paradise,"  said  Sidonia.  ^  As  for  indif- 
ferent music,  'tis  Purgatory ;  but  when  it  is  bad,  for  my  part  I 
feel  myself " 

«  Where  ?"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

"  la  the  last  circle  of  the  Inferno,"  said  Sidoniab 

Lord  Eskdale  turned  to  Flora. 

*<And  in  what  circle  do  you  plaoe  us  who  are  here?"  the 
Prineess  inquired  of  Sidonia. 

**  One  too  polished  for  his  Terse,"  replied  her  companion. 

'*  You  mean  too  insipid,"  said  the  Princess.  **  I  wish  that  life 
'were  a  little  more  Dantesque." 

"  There  is  not  less  treasure  in  the  world,"  said  Sidonia,  "  be- 
cause we  use  paper  currency;  and  there  is  not  less  passion  than  of 
old,  though  it  is  hon-ton  to  be  tranquil." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  Princess,  inquiringly,  and  then 
looking  round  the  apartment.  ^Haye  these  automata,  indeed, 
floula?" 

*^  Some  of  them,"  said  Sidonia.  *^  As  many  as  would  have  had 
souk  in  the  fourteenth  century." 

"  I  thought  they  were  wound  up  every  day,"  said  the  Princess. 

^  Some  are  seli-impelling,"  said  Sidonia. 

"  And  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  ?"  inquired  the  Princess.  '*  You 
are  one  of  those  who  can  read  human  nature  ?" 

« 'Tis  a  book  open  to  all." 

^  But  if  they  cannot  read  V 

**  Those  must  be  your  automata.*^ 

"  Lord  Monmouth  tells  me  you  are  a  great  trayeller?'' 

"  I  have  not  discovered  a  new  world." 

**  But  you  have  visited  it  ?" 

"  It  is  getting  old." 

"  I  would  sooner  recall  the  old  than  discover  the  new,''  said  the 
Princess. 

"  We  have  both  of  us  cause,"  said  ^donia.  *^  Our  names  are 
the  names  of  the  Past." 

^  I  do  not  love  a  world  of  Utility,"  said  the  Prineess. 

"You  prefer  to  be  celebrat^  to  being  comfortable,"  said 
Sidonia. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  world  is  withering  under  routine." 

^'Tis  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity,"  said  Sidonia.    "Man 
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must  ever  be  the  slaye  of  routine ;  but  in  old  days  it  was  a  routine 
of  great  thoughts,  and  now  it  is  a  routine  of  little  ones." 

The  eyening  glided  on;  the  dance  succeeded  the  song;  the 
ladies  were  fast  ranishing;  Goningsby  himself  was  meditating  a 
movement,  when  Lord  Beaumanoir,  as  he  passed  him,  said,  ^'  Come 
to  liucian  G-a/s  room ;  we  are  going  to  smoke  a  cigar." 

This  was  a  favourite  haunt,  towards  midnight,  of  several  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  party  at  the  Casfle,  who  loved  to  find 
relaxation  from  the  decorous  gravities  of  polished  life  in  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  the  inspiration  of  whiskey  toddy,  and  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  Lucian  Gay's  <;onversation  and  company.  This  was  the 
genial  hour  when  the  good  story  gladdened,  the  pun  flashed,  and 
the  song  sparkled  with  jolly  mirth  or  saucy  mimicry.  To-night, 
being  Goningsby's  initiation,  there  was  a  special  general  meeting 
of  the  Grumpy  Club,  in  which  everybody  was  to  say  the  gayest 
things  with  the  gravest  face,  and  every  laugh  carried  a  forfeit. 
Lucian  was  the  inimitable  president.  He  told  a  tale  for  which  he 
was  famous,  of  "  the  veir  respectable  county  family  who  had  been 
established  in  the  shire  for  several  generations,  but  who  (it  was  a 
fact)  had  been  ever  distinguished  by  the  strange  and  humiliating 
peculiarity  of  being  bom  with  sheep's  tails."  The  remarkable 
circumstances  under  which  Lucian  Gay  had  become  acquainted 
witii  this  fact ;  the  traditionary  mysteries  by  which  the  family  in 
question  had  succeeded  for  generations  in  keeping  it  secret ;  the 
decided  measures  to  which  the  chief  of  the  family  had  recourse  to 
stop  for  ever  the  rumour  when  it  first  became  prevalent;  and 
finally  the  origin  and  result  of  the  legend ;  were  details  which 
Lucian  Gay,  with  the  most  rueful  countenanxse,  loved  to^  expend 
upon  the  attentive  and  expanding  intelligence  of  a  new  member 
of  the  Grumpy  Club.  Familiar  as  all  present  were  with  the  story 
whose  stimulus  of  agonising  risibility  they  had  all  in  turn  ex- 
perienced, it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  any  of  them  could 
resist  the  fatal  explosion  which  was  to  be  attended  with  the 
dreaded  penalty.  Lord  Beaumanoir  looked  on  the  table  with 
desperate  seriousness,  an  omihous  pucker  quivering  round  his  lip ; 
Mr.  Melton  crammed  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  with  one 
hand,  while  he  lighted  the  wrong  end  of  a  cigar  with  the  other ; 
one  youth  hung  over  the  back  of  his  chair  pinching  himself  like  a 
faqmr,  while  another  hid  his  countenance  on  the  table. 

''It  was  at  the  Hunt  dinner,"  continued  Lucian  Gay,  in  an 
almost  solemn  tone, ''  that  an  idea  for  a  moment  was  prevalent,  that 
Sir  Mowbray  Cholmoudeley  Fetherstonehaugh,  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  had  resolved  to  terminate  for  ever  these  mysterious  asper- 
sions on  his  race,  that  had  circulated  in  the  county  for  more  than 
two  centuries ;  I  mean  that  the  highly  respectable  family  of  the 
Cholmoudeley  Fetherstonehaughs  had  the  misfortune  to  be  graced 
with  that  appendage  to  which  I  have  referred.  His  health  being 
drunk.  Sir  Mowbray  Cholmondeley  Fetherstonehaugh  rose.    He 
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was  a  little  mipopnlar  at  the  moment,  from  an  ugly  storj  about 
killings  foxes,  and  the  guests  were  not  as  quiet  as  orators  generally 
desire,  so  the  Honourable  Baronet  prayed  particular  attention  to  a 

matter  personal  to  himself.  Instantly  there  was  ft  dead  silence ^ 

but  here  Coningsby,  who  had  moved  for  some  time  very  restlessly 
on  his  chair,  suddenly  started  up,  and  struggling  for  a  moment 
against  the  inward  couTulsion,  but  in  vain,  stamped  against  the 
floor  and  gave  a  shout. 

"  A  song  from  Mr.  Coningsby,"  said  the  president  of  the  Grumpy 
Club,  amid  an  universal,  and  now  permissible  roar  of  laughter. 

Coningsby  could  not  sing ;  so  he  was  to  favour  them  as  a  sub- 
stitute with  a  speech  or  a  sentiment.  But  Lucian  Gay  always  let 
one  off  these  penalties  easily,  and,  indeed,  was  ever  ready  to  fulfil 
them  for  all.  Song,  speech,  or  sentiment,  he  poured  them  all 
forth ;  nor  were  pastimes  more  active  wanting.  He  could  dance  a 
Tarantalla  like  a  Lazzaroni,  and  execute  a  Cracovienne  with  all 
the  mincing  graces  of  an  Opera  heroine. 

His  powers  of  mimicry,  indeed,  were  great  and  versatile.  l^vA 
in  nothing  was  he  so  happy  as  in  a  Parliamentary  debate.  And  it 
was  remarkable  that,  though  himself  a  man  who  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions was  quite  incapable  without  infinite  perplexity  of  publicly 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  merest  courtesy  of  society,  he  was  not 
only  a  master  of  the  style  of  every  speaker  of  distinction  in  either 
house,  but  he  seemed  in  his  imitative  play  to  appropriate  their 
intellectual  as  well  as  their  physical  peculiarities,  and  presented  you 
with  their  mind  as  well  as  their  manner.  There  were  several 
attempts  to-night  to  induce  Lucian  to  indulge  his  guests  with  a 
debate,  but  he  seemed  to  avoid  the  exertion,  which  was  great. 
As  the  night  grew  old,  however,  and  every  hour  he  grew  more 
Hvely,  he  suddenly  broke  without  further  pressure  into  the  pro- 
mised diversion ;  and  Coningsby  listened  really  with  admiration  to 
a  discussion,  of  which  the  only  fault  was  that  it  was  more  parlia- 
mentary than  the  original, — "  plus  Arabe  que  TArabie." . 

The  Duke  was  never  more  curt,  nor  Sir  Robert  mofe  specious ; 
he  was  as  fiery  as  Stanley,  and  as  bitter  as  Graham.  Nor  did  he 
do  their  opponents  less  justice.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  never 
treated  a  profound  subject  with  a  more  pleasant  volatility ;  and 
when  Lucian  rose  at  an  early  hour  of  mom,  in  a  full  house  alike 
exhausted  and  excited,  and  after  having  endured  for  hours,  in 
sarcastic  silence,  the  menacing  finger  of  Sir  Robert,  shaking  over 
the  green  table  and  appealing  to  his  misdeeds  in  the  irrevocable 
records  of  Hansard,  Lord  John  himself  could  not  have  afforded  a 
more  perfect  representative  of  pluck. 

'  Bat  loud  as  was  the  laughter,  and  vehement  the  cheering,  with 
which  Lucian's  performances  were  received,  all  these  ebullitions 
sank  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  reception  which 
greeted  what  he  himself  armounced  was  to  be  the  speech  of  the 
night.    Having  quaffed  fidl  many  a  quaigh  of  toddy,  he  insisted  coi 
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deliveruig^  it  on  tiie  table,  a  proposition  with  iriiidi  his  auditoTS 
immediately  closed. 

The  orator  appeared^  the  great  man  of  the  night,  who  was 
to  answer  everybody  on  both  sides.  Ah !  that  harsh  voice,  that 
arrogant  style,  that  sancy  superficiality  which  decided  on  every- 
thing, that  insolent  ignorance  that  contradicted  everybody ;  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  them !  And  Coningsby  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  reproduced  before  him  the  guardian  of  his  youth  and  the 
patron  of  the  mimic — ^the  Bight  Honourable  Nichohu  Bigby  i 
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Madame  Colonna,  with  that  vivacious  energy  which  charac- 
terises the  south,  had  no  sooner  seen  Coningsby,  and  heard  his 
praises  celebrated  by  his  grandfather,  than  she  resolved  that  an 
alliance  should  sooner  or  later  take  place  between  him  and 
her  step-daughter.  She  imparted  her  projects  without  delay  to 
Lucretia,  who  received  them  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in 
which  they  were  communicated.  Lucretia  bore  as  little  resem- 
blance to  her  step-mother  in  character,  as  in  person.  Jf  she  did 
not  possess  her  beauty,  she  was  born  with  an  intellect  of  far 
greater  capacity  and  reach.  tShe  had  a  deep  judgment.  A  hasty 
alliance  with  a  youth,  arranged  by  their  mutual  relatives,  might 
suit  very  well  the  clime  and  manners  of  Italy,  but  Lucretia  was 
well  aware  that  it  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  this  country.  She  had  no  conviction  that  either  Coningsby 
would  wish  to  marry  her,  or  if  willing,  that  his  grandfather  would 
sanction  such  a  step  in  one  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
world.  Lucretia  therefore  received  the  suggestions  and  proposals 
of  Madame  Colonna  with  coldness  and  indifference;  one  might 
even  say  contempt,  for  she  neither  felt  respect  for  this  lady,  nor  was 
she  sedulous  to  evince  it.  Although  really  younger  than  Conings- 
by, Lucretia  felt  that  a  woman  of  eighteen  is,  in  all  worldly  con- 
siderations, ten  years  older  than  a  youth  of  the  same  age.  She 
anticipated  that  a  considerable  time  might  elapse  before  Coningsby 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  seal  his  destiny  by  marriage,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  she  was  not  only  anxious,  but  resolved,  not  to 
delay  on  her  part  her  emancipation  from  the  galling  position  in 
which  she  very  frequently  found  herself. 

Lucretia  felt  rather  than  expressed  these  ideas  and  impressions. 
She  was  not  naturally  communicative,  and  conversed  with  no  one 
with  less  frankness  and  facility  than  with  her  step-mother.  Ma- 
dame Colonna  therefore  found  no  reasons  in  her  conversation  with 
Lucretia  to  change  her  determination.  As  her  mind  was  not  very 
ingenious  she  did  not  see  questions  in  those  various  lights  which 
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make  ns  at  the  same  time  infirm  of  purpose  and  tolerant.  What 
she  fancied  ou^t  to  be  done,  she  fancied  must  be  done ;  for  Bhe 
perceived  no  middle  course  or  alternative.  For  the  rest,  Lucretia's 
carriage  towards  h^  gave  her  little  discomfort.  Besides,  she 
herself,  though  good-natured,  was  obstinate.  Her  feelings  were 
not  Terj  acute ;  nothing  much  yexed  her.  As  long  as  she  had 
&ie  dresses,  good  dinners,  and  opera-boxes,  she  could  bear  her 

ems  to  be  crossed  like  a  philosopher ;  and  her  consolation  under 
r  unaccomplished  deyices  was  her  admirable  consistency,  which 
always  assured  her  that  her  projects  were  wise,  though  un- 
fulfilled. 

She  l»roke  her  purpose  to  Mr.  Rigbj,  that  she  might  gain  not 
onlj  his  adhesion  to  her  views,  but  his  assistance  in  achieving 
them.  As  Madame  Golonna,  id  Mr.  Rigby's  estimation,  exer- 
cised more  influence  over  Lord  Monmouth  than  any  other  indivi- 
dual, faithful  to  his  policy  or  practice,  he  agreed  with  all  Madame 
Golonna's  plans  and  wishes,  and  volunteered  instantly  to  further 
them.  As  for  the  Prince,  his  wife  never  consulted  him  on  any 
smbject,  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  consulted.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
no  opinion  about  anything.  All  that  he  required  was  that  he 
^ould  be  surrounded  by  what  contributed  to  his  personal  enjoy- 
ment, that  he  should  never  be  troubled,  and  that  he  should  have 
billiards.  He  was  not  inexpert  in  field-sports,  rode  indeed  very 
well  for  an  Italian,  but  he  never  cared  to  be  out-of-doors ;  and 
there  was  only  one  room  in  the  interior  which  passionately 
interested  him.  ^  It  was  where  the  echoing  balls  denoted  the 
sweeping  hazard  or  the  effective  cannonade.  That  was  the 
diamber  where  the  Prince  Oolonna  literally  existed.  Half-a^- 
hour  after  breakfast  he  was  in  the  biUiard-room ;  he  never  quitted 
it  until  he  dressed  for  dinner ;  and  he  generally  contrived,  while 
the  world  were  amused  or  amusing  themselves  at  the  comedy  or  in 
the  dance,  to  steal  down  with  some  congenial  sprites'  to  the 
magical  and  illumined  chamber,  and  use  his  cue  until  bed- 
time. 

Faithful  to  her  first  impressions,  Lucretia  had  made  no  differ- 
ence in  her  demeanour  to  Coningsby  to  that  which  she  offered  to 
the  other  guests.  Polite,  but  uncommunicative ;  ready  to  answer, 
but  never  originating  conversation ;  she  charmed  him  as  little  by 
her  manner  as  by  her  person ;  and  after  some  attempts,  not  very 
painstaking,  to  interest  her,  Goningsby  had  ceased  to  address  her. 
The  day  passed  by  with  only  a  faint  recognition  between  them ; 
even  that  sometimes  omitted. 

When,  however,  Lucretia  observed  that  Coningsby  had  become 
4me  of  the  most  notable  persons  in  the  Castle ;  when  she  heard 
everywhere  of  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  his  beauty  and 
grace  and  great  acquirements,  and  perceived  that  he  was  courted 
by  all ;  that  Lord  Monmouth  omitted  no  occasion  publicly  to  evince 
towards  him  his  regard  and  consideration ;  that  he  seemed  gene- 
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rally  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  his  grandfather's  heir ;  and  that 
Lady  St.  Julians,  more  learned  in  that  respect  than  any  lady  in  the 
kingdom,  was  heard  more  than  once  to  regret  that  she  had  not 
hrought  another  daughter  with  her — Clara  Isahella,  as  well  as 
Augustina ;  the  Princess  Lucretia  began  to  imagine  that  Madame 
Colonna,  after  all,  might  not  be  so  extravagant  in  her  purpose  as 
she  had  first  supposed.  She,  therefore,  surprised  Ooningshy  with 
the  almost  affectionate  moroseness  with  which,  while  she  hated  to 
sing,  she  yet  found  pleasure  in  singing  for  him  alone.  And  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the  next  move  in  her 
tactics  in  this  respect,  had  not  the  very  night  on  which  she  had 
resolved  to  commence  the  enchantment  of  Ooningshy  introduced 
to  her  Sidonia. 

The  Princess  Lucretia  encountered  the  dark  still  glance  of  the 
friend  of  Lord  Eskdale.  He,  too,  beheld  a  woman  unlike  other 
women,  and  with  his  fine  experience,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  phy- 
siologist, felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  organisa- 
tion. From  the  evening  of  his  introduction  Sidonia  sought  the 
society  of  the  Princess  Lucretia.  He  could  not  complain  of  her 
reserve.  She  threw  out  her  mind  in  various  and  highly-cultivated 
intelligence.  He  recognised  in  her  a  deep  and  subtile  spirit, 
considerable  reading  for  a  woman,  habits  of  thought,  and  a  soul 
passionate  and  daring.  She  resolved  to  subdue  one  whose  appre- 
ciation she  had  gained,  and  who  had  subdued  her.  The  profound 
meaning  and  the  calm  manner  of  Sidonia  combined  to  quell  her 
spirit.  She  struggled  against  the  spell.  She  tried  to  rival  his 
power;    to  cope  with  him,  and  with  the  same  weapons.     But 

Erompt  as  was  her  thought  and  bright  as  was  its  expression,  her 
eart  beat  in  tumult;  and,  with  all  her  apparent  serenity,  her 
agitated  soul  was  a  prey  of  absorbing  passion.  She  could  not 
contend  with  that  intelligent,  yet  inscrutable,  eye;  with  that 
manner  so  full  of  interest  and  respect,  and  yet  so  tranquil.  Besides, 
they  were  not  on  equal  terms.  Here  was  a  girl  contending  with 
a  man  learned  in  the  world's  way.  ^ 

Between  Sidonia  and  Ooningshy  there  at  once  occurred  com- 
panionship. The  morning  after  his  arrival  they  went  out  shooting 
together.  After  a  long  ramble  they  would  stretch,  themselves  on 
the  turf  under  a  shady  tree,  often  by  the  side  of  some  brook  where 
the  cresses  grow,  that  added  a  luxury  to  their  sporting  meal ;  and 
then  Ooningshy  would  lead  their  conversation  to  some  -subject  on 
which  Sidonia  would  pour  out  his  mind  with  all  that  depth  of 
reflection,  variety  of  knowledge,  and  richness  of  illustrative  memory, 
which  distinguished  him ;  and  which  offered  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  the  sharp  talent,  the  shallow  information,  and  the  worldly 
cunning,  that  make  a  Bigby. 

This  fellowship  between  Sidonia  and  Ooningshy  elevated  the 
latter  still  more  in  the  estimation  of  Lucretia,  and  rendered  her 
still  more  desirous  of  gaining  his  good  wiU  and  opinion.    A  great 
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firiendship  seemed  to  have  arisen  between  them,  and  the  world 
began  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  Madame 
Colonna's  innuendos.  That  lady  herself  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed  by  the  attention  which  Sidonia  paid  her  step-daughter. 
It  was,  of  course,  well  known  that  Sidonia  was  not  a  marrying  man. 
He  was,  however,  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Coningsby,  his  presence 
and  society  brought  Coningsby  and  Lucretia  more  together ;  and 
however  flattered  her  daughter  might  be  for  the  moment  by 
Sidonia's  homage,  still,  as  she  would  ultimately  find  out,  if  indeed 
she  ever  cared  so  to  do,  that  Sidonia  could  only  be  her  admirer, 
Madame  Colonna  had  no  kind  of  doubt  that  ultimately  Coningsby 
would  be  Lucretia's  husband,  as  she  had  arranged  from  the  first. 

The  Princess  Lucretia  was  a  fine  horse-woman,  though  she 
rarely  joined  the  various  riding-parties  that  were  daily  formed 
at  the  Castle.  Often,  indeed,  attended  only  by  her  groom,  she 
met  the  equestrians.  Now  she  would  ride  with  Sidonia  and 
Coningsby,  and  as  a  female  companion  was  indispensable,  she  in- 
sisted upon  La  Petite  accompanying  her.  This  was  a  fearful  trial 
for  Flora,  but  she  encountered  it,  encouraged  by  the  kind  solicitude 
of  Coningsby,  who  always  seemed  her  friend. 

Very  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Sidonia,  the  Grand-duke  and 
his  suite  quitted  the  Castle,  which  had  been  his  Highness'  head- 
quarters during  his  visit  to  the  manufacturing  districts ;  but  no 
other  great  change  in  the  assembled  company  occurred  for  some 
little  time. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

"You  will  observe  one  curious  trait,"  said  Sidonia  to  Coningsby, 
*  in  the  history  of  this  country — the  depository  of  power  is  always 
unpopular;  all  combine  against  it;  it  always  falls.     Power  was 
deposited  in  the  great  Barons ;  the  Church,  using  the  King  for  its 
instrument,  crushed  the  great  Barons.    Power  was  deposited  in 
the  Church;  the  King,  bribing  the  Parliament,  plundered  the 
Church.     Power  was  deposited  in  the  King;  the  Parliament, 
using  the  People,  beheaded  the  King,  expelled  the  King,  changed 
the  King,  and,  finally,  for  a  King  substituted  an  administrative 
officer.     For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Power  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Parliament,  and  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  it  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular.     In  1830  it  was  en- 
deavoured by  a  reconstruction  to  regain  the  popular  affection; 
but,  in  truth,  as  the  Parliament  then  only  made  itself  more  power- 
ful, it  has  oidy  become  more  odious.    As  we  see  that  the  Barons, 
the  Church,  the  Eang,  have  in  turn  devoured  each  other,  and  that 
the  Parliament,  the  last  devourer,  remains,  it  is  impossible  to  resbt 
the imnresaioh  that  this  body  also  is  doomed  to  be  destroyed;  and 
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ence." 


"  In  what,  then,  do  you  trace  that  decline  ?" 
^'  In  the  fact  that  the  yarious  classes  of  this  conntrj  are  arrayed 
against  each  other." 
^fiut  to  what  do  rou  attribute  those  reciprocal  hostilities  V* 
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he  is  a  sagacious  statesman  who  may  detect  in  what  form  and  in 
what  quarter  the  great  consumer  will  arise.**  ^ ' 

••  You  take,  then,  a  dark  view  of  our  position?**  J^ 

"  Troubled,  not  dark.  I  do  not  ascribe  to  political  institutions  ^^ 
that  pibramount  iniiuence  which  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  age  to  ^ 
attribute  to  them.  The  Senate  that  confronted  Brennus  in  the  ^ 
Forum,  was  the  same  body  that  registered  in  an  after-age  the 
ribald  decrees  of  a  Nero.  Trial  by  jury,  for  example,  is  looked 
upon  by  all  as  the  Palladium  of  our  liberties;  yet  a  jury  at  a  yery 
recent  period  of  our  own  history,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  ^ 
a  tribunal  as  iniquitous  as  the  Inquisition."  And  a  grayer  expres- 
sion stole  oyer  the  countenance  of  Sidonia  as  he  remembered  what 
that  Inquisition  had  operated  on  his  own  race  and  Ms  own  destiny. 
"  There  are  families  in  this  country,"  he  continued,  "  of  both  the 
great  historical  parties,  that  in  the  persecution  of  their  houses,  the 
murder  and  proscription  of  some  of  their  most  illustrious  members, 
found  judges  as  unjust  and  relentless  in  an  open  jury  of  their 
countrymen  as  we  did  in  the  conclaves  of  Madrid  and  Seville.'* 

"Where,  then,  would  you  look  for  hope  ?" 

''In  what  is  more  powerful  than  laws  and  institutions,  and  with- 
out which  the  best  laws  and  the  most  skilful  institutions  may  be 
a  dead  letter,  or  the  very  means  of  tyranny  in  the  national  charac- 
ter. It  is  not  in  the  increased  feebleness  of  its  institutions  that 
I  see  the  peril  of  England ;  it  is  in  the  decline  of  its  character  as 
a  community.* 

"  And  yet  you  could  scarcely  describe  this  as  an  age  of  cor- 
ruption ? 

"Not  of  political  corruption.  But  it  is  an  age  of  social  dis- 
organisation, far  more  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  because 
far  more  extensive.  You  may  have  a  corrupt  government  and 
a  pure  community ;  you  may  have  a  corrupt  community  and  a  pure 
administration.    Which  would  you  elect  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  said  Coningsby ;  "  I  wish  to  see  a  people  full  of 
faith,  and  a  government  full  of  duty." 

"  Rely  upon  it,"  said  Sidonia,  "  that  England  should  think  more 
of  the  community  and  less  of  the  government." 

"  But  tell  me,  what  do  you  understand  by  the  term  national 
character?" 

"  A  character  is  an  assemblage  of  qualities ;  the  character  of 
England  should  be  an  assemblage  of  great  qualities." 

"But  we  cannot  deny  that  the  English  have  great  virtues.** 

"  The  civilisation  of  a  thousand  years  must  produce  great  virtues : 
but  we  are  speaking  of  the  decline  of  public  virtue,  not  its  exist- 
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^  Not  entirely,  not  eren  principally,  to  those  economical  causes 
of  wliich  we  hear  so  much.  I  look  upon  all  such  as  seeondarj 
causes,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  must  always  exist,  which  ohtrude 
themselyes  in  troubled  times,  and  ^hich  at  all  times  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  wise  statesmen  to  watch,  to  regulate,  to  ameliorate,  to 
modify." 

**  I  am  speaking  to  elicit  truth,  not  to  maintain  opinions,"  said 
Coningsby ;  "  for  I  have  none,"  he  added,  mournfully. 

*<  I  tliink,"  said  Sidonia,  <^  that  there  is  no  error  so  yulgar  as  to 
believe  that  revolutions  are  occasioned  by  economical  causes.  They 
come  in,  doubtless,  very  often  to  precipitate  a  catastrophe ;  very 
rarely  do  they  occasion  one.  I  know  no  period,  for  example,  when 
physical  comfort  was  more  diffused  in  England  than  in  1640.  Eng- 
land had  a  moderate  population,  a  very  improved  agriculture,  a 
rich  commerce ;  yet  she  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  and  moai 
violent  changes  that  she  has  as  yet  experienced." 

"  That  was  a  religious  movement." 

*'  Admit  it ;  the  cause,  then,  was  not  physical.  The  imagination 
of  England  rose  against  the  government.  It  proves,  then,  that 
when  that  faculty  is  astir  in  a  nation,  it  .will  sacrifice  even  physical 
comfort  to  follow  its  impulses." 

'^  Do  you  think,  then,  there  is  a  wild  desire  for  extensive  politi- 
cal change  in  the  country  ?" 

^'Hardly  ^at :  England  is  perplexed  at  the  present  moment,  not 
inventive.  That  wiU  be  the  next  phasis  in  her  moral  state,  and  to 
that  I  wish  to  draw  your  thoughts.  For  myself,  while  I  ascribe 
little  influence  to  physical  causes  for  the  production  of  this  per- 
plexity, I  am  still  less  of  opinion  that  it  can  be  removed  by  any 
new  disposition  of  political  power.  It  would  only  aggravate  the 
evil.  That  would  be  recurring  to  the  old  error  of  supposing  you 
can  necessarily  find  national  content  in  political  institutions.  A 
political  institution  is  a  machine ;  the  motive  power  is  the  national 
character.  With  that  it  rests  whether  the  machine  will  benefit 
society,  or  destroy  it.  Society  in  this  countir  is  perplexed,  almost 
paralysed ;  in  time  it  will  move,  and  it  will  devise.  How  are  the 
elements  of  the  nation  to  be  again  blended  together  ?  In  what 
spirit  is  that  reorganisation  to  take  place?" 

"  To  know  that  would  be  to  know  everything." 

"  At  least  let  us  free  ourselves  from  the  double  ignorance  of  the 
Platonists.    Let  us  not  be  ignorant  that  we  are  ignorant." 

"  I  have  emancipated  myself  from  that  darkness  for  a  long  time," 
said  Coningsby.  "Long  has  my  mind  been  musing  over  these 
thoughts,  but  to  nie  all  is  still  obscurity." 

"  In  this  country,"  said  Sidonia,  "  since  the  peace,  there  has '   ;j . 
an  attempt  to  advocate  a  reconstruction  of  societ^-         ,,  ^ill  went 
rational  basis.     The  principle  of  Utility  has  bee        oiii'Arab  mare, 
loped.    I  speak  not  with  lightness  of  the  labr    .^  -  ghg  ^as  greatly 
of  that  schooL    I  bow  to  intellect  in  everv-  .  r  ^2 
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be  grateful  to  any  school  of  philosophers,  even  if  we  disagree  with 
them ;  douhly  grateful  in  this  country,  where  for  so  long  a  period 
your  statesmen  were  in  so  pitiable  an  arrear  of  public  intelligence. 
«/There  has  been  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  society  on  a  basis  of 
material  motives  and  calculations.  It  has  failed.  It  must  ulti- 
mately have  failed  under  any  circumstances;  its  failure  in  an 
ancient  and  densely-peopled  kingdom  was  inevitable.  How 
limited  is  human  reason,  the  profoundest  inquirers  are  most  con- 
scious. We  are  not  indebted  to  the  Reason  of  man  for  any  of  the 
great  achievements  which  are  the  landaiarks  of  human  action  and 
human  progress.  It  was  not  Reason  that  besieged  Troy ;  it  was 
not  Reason  that  sent  forth  the  Saracen  from  the  Desert  to  conquer 
the  world ;  that  inspired  the  Crusades ;  that  instituted  the  Monastic 
orders ;  it  was  not  Reason  that  produced  the  Jesuits ;  above  all, 
it  was  not  Reason  that  created  the  French  Revolution.  Man  is 
only  truly  great  when  he  acts  from  the  passions ;  never  irresistible 
but  when  he  appeals  to  the  Imagination.  Even  Mormon  counts 
^more  votaries  than  Bentham." 

"  And  you  think,  then,  that  as  Imagination  once  subdued  the 
State,  Imagination  may  now  save  it  ?" 
•^   "  Man  is  made  to  adore  and  to  obey :  but  if  you  will  not  com- 
I  mand  him,  if  you  give  him  nothing  to  worship,  he  will  fashion  his 
I  own  divinities,  and  find  a  chieftain  in  his  own  passions/' 
\^  **  But  where  can  we  find  faith  in  a  nation  of  sectaries  ?    Who 
can  feel  loyalty  to  a  sovereign  of  Downing  Street  ?" 

**  I  speak  of  the  eternal  principles  of  human  nature,  you  answer 
me  with  the  passing  accidents  of  the  hour.  Sects  rise  and  sects 
disappear.  Where  are  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men?  England  is 
governed  by  Downing  Street ;  once  it  was  governed  by  Alfred  and 
Elizabeth." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

About  this  time  a  steeple-chase  in  the  West  of  England  had 
Attracted  considerable  attention.     This  sport  was  then  of  recent 
introduction  in  England,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  importation  of  Irish 
growth,  although  it  has  flourished  in  our  soil.     A  young  guards- 
man, who  was  then  a  guest  at  the  Castle,  and  who  had  been  in 
garrison  in  Ireland,  had  some  experience  of  this  pastime  in  the 
Kildare  country,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  steeple- 
chase at  Coningsby.     This  was  a  suggestion  very  agreeable  to  the 
Marquess  of  Beaumanoir,  celebrated  for  his  feats  of  horsemanship, 
and,  mdeed,  to  most  of  the  guests.     It  was  agreed  that  the  race 
***!hpuld  come  off  at  once,  before  any  of  the  present  company,  many 
"  In  tlfe^Di  gave  symptoms  of  being  on  the  wing,  had  quitted  the 
against  each  o'fe.  young  guardsman  and  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey  'had  sur- 
*But  to  what  d6*iX' ^°*^^^^  selected  a  line  which  they  esteemed 

^  "^  the  scene  of  action.    From  a  hill  of  comiaon 
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land  you  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  Oonin^by,  richly  culti- 
vated, deeply  ditched,  and  stiffly  fenced ;  the  valley  was  bounded 
by  another  rising  ground,  and  the  scene  was  admirably  calculated 
to  give  an  extensive  view  to  a  multitude. 

The  distance  along  the  valley  was  to  be  two  miles  out,  and  home 
again ;  the  starting-post  being  also  the  winning-post,  and  the  flags, 
which  were  placed  on  every  fence  which  the  horses  were  to  pass,  were 
to  be  passed  on  the  left-hand  of  the  rider  both  going  and  coming ; 
so  that  although  the  horses  had  to  leap  the  same  fences  forward 
and  backward,  they  could  not  come  over  the  same  pla^e  twice.  In 
the  last  field  before  they  turned,  was  a  brook  seventeen  feet  clear 
from  side  to  side,  with  good  taking  off  on  both  banks.  Here  real 
business  commenced. 

Lord  Monmouth  highly  approved  the  scheme,  but  mentioned 
that  the  stakes  must  be  moderate,  and  open  to  the  whole  county. 
The  neighbourhood  had  a  week  of  preparation,  and  the  entries  for 
the  Goningsby  steeple-chase  were  numerous.  Lord  Monmouth, 
after  a  reserve  for  his  own  account,  placed  his  stable  at  the  service 
of  his  guests.  For  himself,  he  offered  to  back  his  horse,  Sir 
Robert,  which  was  to  be*  ridden  by  his  grandson. 

Now,  nothing  was  spoken  or  thought  of  at  Goningsby  Gastle 
except  the  coming  sport.  The  ladies  shared  the  general  excite- 
ment. They  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and  scarfs,  and  gloves, 
with  the  respective  colours  of  the  rivals,  and  tried  to  make  jockey- 
caps.  Lady  St.  Julians  postponed  her  intended  departure  in  con- 
sequence. Madame  Golonua  wished  that  some  means  could  be 
contrived  by  which  they  might  all  win. 

Sidonia,  with  the  other  competitors,  had  ridden  over  the  ground 
and  glanced  at  the  brook  with  the  eve  of  a  workman.  On  his 
return  to  the  Gastle  he  sent  a  despatch  for  some  of  his  stud. 

Goningsby  was  all  anxiety  to  wm.  He  was  proud  of  the  confi- 
dence of  his  grandfather  in  backing  hiip.  He  had  a  powerful 
horse  and  a  first-rate  fencer,  and  he  was  resolved  himself  not  to 
flinch.  On  the  night  before  the  race,  retiring  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual  to  his  chamber,  he  observed  on  his  dressing-table  a 
small  packet  addressed  to  his  name,  and  in  an  unknown  hand- 
wrj|jng.  Opening  it,  he  found  a  very  pretty  racing-jacket  em- 
broidered with  his  colours  of  pink  and  white.  This  was  a  perplex- 
ing circumstance,  but  he  fancied  it  on  the  whole  a  happy  omen. 
And  who  was  the  donor  ?  Gertainly  not  the  Princess  Lucretia, 
for  he  had  observed  her  fashioning  some  maroon  ribbons,  which 
were  the  colours  of  Sidonia.  It  could  scarcely  be  from  Mrs. 
Guy  Flouncey.  Perhaps  Madame  Golonna  to  please — the  Mar- 
quess ?    Thinking  over  thb  incident  he  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  before  the  race  Sidonia's  horses  arrived.  All  went 
to  examine  them  at  the  stables.  Among  them  was  an  Arab  mare. 
Goningsby  recognised  the  Daughter  of  the  Star.   She  was  greatly 
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admired  for  her  points ;  but  Guy  Flouncey  whispered  to  Mr.  Mel« 
ton  that  she  never  could  do  the  work. 

**  But  Lord  Beaumanoir  says  he  is  all  for  speed  against  strength 
in  these  affairs,"  said  Mr.  Melton. 

Guy  Mouncey  smiled  incredulously. 

The  night  before  the  race  it  rained  rather  heavily. 

"I  take  it  the  country  will  not  be  very  like  the  Deserts  of 
Arabia,"  said  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey,  with  a  knowing  look  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ton, who  was  noting  a  bet  in  his  memorandum-book. 

The  morning  was  very  fine,  clear,  and  sunny  with  a  soft  western 
breeze.  The  starting-post  was  about  three  miles  from  the  Castle; 
but,  long  before  the  hour,  the  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with 

Seople;  squire  and  farmer;  with  no  lack  of  their  wives  and 
aughters ;  many  a  hind  in  his  smock>frock,  and  many  an  *'  opera- 
tive" from  the  neighbouring  factories.  The  "  gentlemen  riders" 
gradually  arrived.  The  entries  were  very  numerous,  though  it 
was  understood  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  would  come  to  the 

Eost,  and  half  of  these  were  the  guests  of  Lord  Monmouth.  At 
alf-past  one  the  cortege  from  the  Castle  arrived,  and  took  up  the 
post  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Lord  Monmouth  was  much  cheered  on  his  arrival.  In  the  carriage 
with  him  were  Madame  Colonna  and  Lady  St.  Juh'ans.  The 
Princess  Lucretia,  Lady  Gaythorpe,  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey,  accom- 
panied -by  Lord  Bskdale  and  other  cavaliers,  formed  a  brilliant 
company.  There  was  scarcely  a  domestic  in  the  Castle  who  was 
not  there.  The  comedians,  indeed,  did  not  care  to  come,  but  Ville- 
becque  prevailed  upon  Flora  to  drive  with  him  to  the  race  in  a 
buggy  he  borrowed  of  the  steward. 

The  start  was  to  be  at  two  o'clock.  The  "  gentlemen  jockeys" 
are  mustered.  Never  were  riders  mounted  and  appointed  in  better 
style.  The  stewards  and  the  clerk  of  the  course  attend  them  to 
the  starting-post.  There  they  are  now  assembled.  Guy  Flouncey 
takes  up  his  stirrup-leathers  a  hole;  Mr.  Melton  looks  at  his 
girths.  In  a  few  moments,  the  irrevocable  monosyllable  wiU  be 
uttered. 

The  bugle  sounds  for  them  to  face  about;  the  clerk  of  the 
course  sings  out,  "  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  ready  ?"  No  objection 
made,  the  word  given  to  go,  and  fifteen  riders  start  in  excellent 
style. 

Prince  Colonna,  who  rode  like  Prince  Rupert,  took  the  lead, 
followed  close  by  a  stout  yeoman  on  an  old  white  horse  of  great 
provincial  celebrity,  who  made  steady  running,  and,  from  his  ap- 
pearance and  action,  an  awkward  customer.  The  rest,  with  two 
exceptions,  followed  in  a  cluster  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  this 
order  they  continued,  with  very  slight  variation,  for  the  first  two 
miles,  though  there  were  several  ox-fences,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
remarkably  stiff.    Indeed,  they  appeared  more  like  horses  running 
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orer  a  course  than  over  a  country.  The  two  exceptions  were 
Lord  Beaumanoir  on  hk  horse  Sanbeam,  and  Sidonia  on  the  Arab. 
These  kept  somewhat  shghtly  in  the  rear. 

Almost  in  this  wise  they  approached  the  dreaded  brook.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the .  last  two  riders,  who  were  about  thirty 
yards  behind,  it  seemed  that  you  might  have  covered  the  rest  of 
the  field  with  a  sheet.  They  arrived  at  the  brook  at  the  same 
moment :  seventeen  feet  of  water  between  strong  sound  banks  is 
no  holiday  work ;  but  they  charged  with  unfaltering  intrepidity. 
But  what  a  revolution  in  their  spirited  order  did  that  instant  pro- 
duce !  A  masked  battery  of  canister  and  grape  could  not  have 
achieved  more  terrible  execution.  Ooningsby  alone  dearly  lighted 
on  the  opposing  bank ;  but,  for  the  rest  of  them,  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  all  in  the  middle  of  the  brook,  one  over 
another,  splashing,  kicking,  swearing :  every  one  trying  to  get  out 
and  keep  others  in.  Mr.  Melton  and  the  stout  yeoman  regained 
their  saddles  and  were  soon  again  in  chase.  The  Prince  lost 
his  horse,  and  was  not  alone  in  his  misfortune.  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey 
lay  on  his  back  with  a  horse  across  his  diaphragm;  only  his 
head  above  the  water,  and  his  mouth  full  of  chickweed  and  dock- 
leaves.  And  if  help  had  not  been  at  hand,  he  and  several  others 
might  have  remained  struggling  in  their  watery  bed  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil^  the  Marquess  and 
Sidonia  at  the  same  moment  cleared  the  brook. 

Affairs  now  became  very  interesting.  Here  Coningsby  took  up 
the  running,  Sidonia  and  the  Marquess  lying  close  at  his  quarters. 
Mr.  Melton  had  ^one  the  wrong  side  of  a  flag,  and  the  stout 
yeoman,  though  close  at  hand,  was  already  trusting  much  to  his 
spurs.  In  the  extreme  distAnce  might  be  detected  three  or  four 
stragglers.  Thus  they  continued  untU  within  three  fields  of  home. 
A  ploughed  field  finished  the  old  white  horse ;  the  yeoman  struck 
his  spurs  to  the  rowels,  but  the  only  effect  of  the  experiment  was, 
that  the  horse  stood  stock-still.  Coningsby,  Sidonia,  and  the  Mar- 
quess, were  now  altogether.  The  winning-post  is  in  sight,  and  a 
high  and  strong  gate  leads  to  the  last  field.  Coningsby,  looking 
like  a  winner,  gaJ^antly  dashed  forward  and  sent  Sir  Robert  at  the 
gate,  but  he  had  over-estimated  his  horse's  powers  at  this  point  of 
the  game,  and  a  rattling  fall  was  the  consequence :  however,  horse 
and  rider  were  both  on  the  right  side,  and  Coningsby  was  in  his 
saddle  and  at  work  again  in  a  moment.  It  seemed  that  the  Mar- 
quess was  winning.  There  was  only  one  more  fence ;  and  that 
the  foot  people  had  made  a  breach  in  by  the  side  of  a  gate-post, 
and  wide  enough,  as  was  said,  for  a  broad-wheel  waggon  to  travel 
by.  Instead  of  passing  straight  over  this  gap.  Sunbeam  swerved 
against  the^ate  and  threw  his  rider.  This  was  decisive.  The 
Daughter  of  the  Star,  who  was  still  going  beautifully,  pulling 
double,  and  her  jockey  sitting  still,  sprang  over  the  gap  and  went 
In  first ;  Coningsby,  on  Sir  Robert,  being  placed  second.   The  dia- 
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tance  measured  was   about  four  milea;  there  were  thirty-nine 
leaps,  and  it  was  done  under  fifteen  minutes. 

Lord  Monmouth  was  well  content  with  the  prowess  of  his  grand- 
son, and  his  extreme  cordiality  consoled  Coningsby  under  a  defeat 
which  was  very  vexatious.  It  was  some  alleviation  that  he  was 
beaten  by  Sidonia.  Madame  Oolonna  even  shed  tears  at  her 
young  friend's  disappointment,  and  mourned  it  especially  for 
Lucretia,  who  had  said  nothing,  though  a  flush  might  be  observed 
on  her  usually  pale  countenance.  Villebecque,  who  had  betted, 
was  so  extremely  excited  by  the  whole  affair,  especially  during  the 
last  three  minutes,  that  he  quite  forgot  his  quiet  companion,  and 
when  he  looked  round  he  found  Flora  fainting. 

**  You  rode  well,"  said  Sidonia  to  Coningsby ;  "  but  your  horse 
was  more  strong  than  swift.     After  all  this  thing  is  a  race ;  and, 
notwithstanding  Solomon^  in  a  race  speed  must  win.'' 


CHAPTER  XV, 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  the  evening 
was  passed  with  great  gaiety  at  the  Castle.  The  gentlemen  all 
vowed  that,  far  from  being  inconvenienced  by  their  mishaps,  they 
felt,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  for  them.  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey, 
indeed,  did  not  seem  quite  so  limber  and  flexible  as  usual ;  and 
the  young  guardsman,  who  had  previously  discoursed  in  an  almost 
alarming  style  of  the  perils  and  feats  of  the  Kildare  country,  had 
subsided  into  a  remarkable  reserve.  The  Provincials  were  de* 
lighted  with  Sidonia's  riding,  and  even  the  Leicestershire  gentle- 
men almost  admitted  that  he  was  a  "  customer." 

Lord  Monmouth  beckoned  to  Coningsby  to  sit  by  him  on  the 
sofa,  and  spoke  of  his  approaching  University  life.  He  gave  his 
grandson  a  great  deal  of  good  advice :  told  him  to  avoid  drinking, 
especially  if  he  ever  chanced  to  play  cards,  which  he  hoped  he 
never  would ;  urged  the  expediency  of  never  borrowing  money, 
and  of  confining  his  loans  to  small  sums,  and  then  only  to  friends 
of  whom  he  wished  to  get  rid ;  most  particularly  impressed  oil  himi 
never  to  permit  his  feelings  to  be  engaged  by  any  woman ;  nobody, 
he  assured  Coningsby,  despised  that  weakness  more  than  women 
themselves.  Indeed,  feeling  of  any  kind  did  not  suit  the  present 
age— it  was  not  bon  ton;  and  in  some  degree  always  made  a  man 
ridiculous.  Coningsby  was  always  to  have  before  him  the  possible 
catastrophe  of  becoming  ridiculous.  It  was  the  test  of  conduct. 
Lord  Monmouth  said ;  a  fear  of  becoming  ridiculous  is  the  best 
guide  in  life,  and  will  save  a  man  from  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  For 
the  rest,  Coningsby  was  to  appear  at  Cambridge  as  became  Lord 
Monmouth's  favourite  grandson.  His  grandfather  had  opened  an 
account  for  him  with  Drummonds'i  on  whom  he  was  to  draw  for 
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his  considerable  allowaDce ;  and  if  by  any  chance  he  found  himself 
in  a  scrape,  no  mailer  of  what  kind,  he  was  to  be  sure  to  write  to 
his  ^andfather,  who  would  certainly  get  him  out  of  it. 

"  Your  departure  is  sudden,"  said  the  Princess  Lucretia,  in  9 
low  deep  tone  to  Sidonia,  who  was  sitting  by  her  side  and  screened 
from  general  observation  by  the  waltzers  who  whirled  by. 

"  Departures  should  be  sudden." 

"  I  do  not  like  departures,"  said  the  Princess. 

^  Nor  did  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  quitted  Solomon.  You 
know  what  she  did?" 

«  Tell  me." 

"  She  wept  very  much,  and  let  one  of  the  King's  birds  fly  into 
the  garden.  *  You  are  freed  from  your  cage,'  she  said;  *  but  I  am 
going  back  to  mine.'" 

**  But  you  never  weep  ?"  said  the  Princess. 

«  Never." 

**  And  are  always  free  ?" 

**  So  are  men  in  the  Desert.'* 

**  But  your  life  is  not  a  Desert  ?  " 

**  It  at  least  resembles  the  Desert  in  one  respect — ^it  is  useless." 

"  The  only  useless  life  is  woman's." 

"  Yet  there  have  been  heroines,"  said  Sidonia. 

**  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  said  the  Princess,  smiling. 

"  A  favourite  of  nunc,"  said  Sidonia. 

"And  why  was  she  a  favourite  of  yours?"  rather  eagerly  in- 
quired Lucretia. 

*  Because  she  thought  deeply,  talked  finely,  and  moved  grace- 
fnUy." 

"  And  yet  might  be  a  very  unfeeling  dame  at  the  same  time," 
said  the  Princess. 

**  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Sidonia. 

**  The  heart,  apparently,  does  not  reckon  in  your  philosophy.'* 
"^hat  we  cajl^he-Jifiart."  said  Sidonia.  *^i,3,  a  nftrvniia  sensa- 


tion,  like  shyness,  which  ^aduallv  disappeanuin  sentaij!    ^t  li 

jTlffs^ry,  strong  m  the  domeslilLJJirdfi^Jiiinultuxjas 
at  school.  The  affections  are  the  children  of  ignorn.np.ft  y  lyhftn  jha  • 
horizon  of  our  experience  expanf^°i  *^nf1  modrin  pinltiiplj,  love  and  i 
adnuration  imperc<^jpi hiy  vnniihi"^- 

"  1  iear  ihe  horizon  of  your  experience  has  very  greatly  ex- 
panded.   With    your  opinions,  what   charm   can  there    be   in 
•fife?" 

**  The  sense  of  existence." 

**  So  Sidonia  is  off  to-morrow,  Monmouth,"  said  Lord  Eskdale. 

*^  Hah !"  said  the  Marquess.  "  I  must  get  him  to  breakfast 
with  me  before  he  goes." 

The  party  broke  up.  Coningsby,  who  had  heard  Lord  Eskdale 
announce  Sidonia's  departure,  ungered  to  express  his  regret,  and 
flay  farewell. 
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**!  emnot  deep,"  said  Sidonia,  **  and  I  nerer  smoke  in  Europe. 
If  joo  are  not  stiff  with  your  woands,  come  to  my  rooms.'* 

This  inntation  was  willingly  accepted. 

^  I  am  going  to  Canri>ridge  in  a  week,"  said  Ooningsby.  ^  I 
was  almost  in  hopes  you  mii^ht  hare  remained  as  long." 

**  I,  also ;  but  my  letters  of  this  morning  demand  me.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  our  chase,  I  should  have  quitted  immediately.  The 
minister  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt — ^not  an  un- 
precedented circumstance,  and  has  applied  to  ns.  I  never  permit 
fli^  business  of  state  to  be  transacted  without  my  personal  inter- 
position ;  and  so  I  must  go  up  to  town  immediately/' 

**  Suppose  you  don't  pay  it,"  said  Ooningsby,  smiling. 

^If  I  followed  my  own  impulse,  I  would  remain  here,"  said 
'  Sidonia.  "  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nation  should 
apply  to  an  individual  to  maintain  its  credit,  and  with  its  credit, 
its  existence  as  an  empire,  and  its  comfort  as  a  people ;  and  that 
individual  one  to  whom  its  laws  deny  the  proudest  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, the  privilege  of  sitting  in  its  senate  and  of  holding  land? 
for  though  I  have  been  rash  enough  to  buy  several  estates,  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  by  the  existing  law  of  England,  an  Englishman  of 
Hebrew  faith  cannot  possess  the  soil." 

**  But  surely  it  would  be  easy  to  repeal  a  law  so  illiberal " 

^  Oh !  as  for  illiberality,  I  have  no  objection  to  it  if  it  be  an 
element  of  power.  Eschew  political  sentimentalism.  What  I 
contend  is,  that  if  you  permit  men  to  accumulate  property,  and 
they  use  that  permission  to  a  great  extent,'  power  is  inseparable 
from  that  property,  and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  impolitic  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  any  powerful  class  to  oppose  the  institutions 
under  which  they  live.  The  Jews,  for  example,  independently  of* 
the  capital  qualities  for  citizenship  which  they  possess  in  their  in- 
dustry, temperance,  and  energy  and  vivacity  of  mind,  are  a  race 
essentially  monarchical,  deeply  religious,  and  shrinking  themselves 
from  converts  as  from  a  calamity,  are  ever  anxious  to  see  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  flourish ;  yet, 
since  your  society  hm  become  agitated  in  England,  and  po^ekal 
combinations  menace  your  institutions,  you  find  the  once  loyal 
Hebrew  invariably  arrayed  in  the  same  ranks  as  the  leveller  and 
the  latitudinarian,  and  prepared  to  support  the  policy  which  may 
even  endanger  his  life  and  property,  rather  than  tamely  continue 
under  a  system  which  seeks  to  degrade  him.  The  Tories  lose  an 
important  election  at  a  critical  moment;  'tis  the  Jews  come  forward 
to  vote  against  them.  The  Church  is  alarmed  at  the  scheme  of  a 
latitudinarian  university,  and  learns  with  relief  that  funds  are  not 
forthcoming  for  its  establishment;  a  Jew  immediately  advances 
and  endows  it.  Yet  the  Jews*,  Coningsby,  are  essentially  Tories. 
Toryism,  indeed,  is  but  copied  from  fiie  mighty  prototype  which 
has  fashioned  Europe.  And  every  generation  tney  must  become 
more  powerful  and  more  dangerous  to  the  society  which  is  hostile 
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to  l&eni.  Do  you  think  that  the  quiet  hniadrum  persecution  of  a 
decorous  representative  of  an  English  oniversity  can  crush  those 
who  have  successively  haffled  the  Pharaohs,  Nehuchadnezzary 
Rome,  and  the  Feudsd  ages  ?  The  fact  is,  yon  cannot  destroy  a 
pure  race  of  the  Caucasian  organisation.  It  is  a  physiological 
fact ;  a  simple  law  of  nature,  which  has  hafSed  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian Kings,  Roman  Emperors,  and  Christian  Inquisitors.  No 
penal  laws,  no  physical  tortures,  can  effect  that  a  superior  race 
should  he  ahsorhed  in  an  inferior,  or  he  destroyed  hy  it.  The 
mixed  persecuting  races  disappear ;  the  pure  persecuted  race  re- 
mains. And  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of  centuries,  of  tens  of  cen- 
turies, of  degradation,  the  Jewish  mind  exercises  a  vast  influence 
OB  the  affairs  of  Europe.  I  speak  not  of  their  laws,  which  you 
still  obey:  of  their  literature,  wifch  which  your  minds  are  satu- 
rated ;  but  of  the  living  Hebrew  intellect. 

**  You  never  observe  a  great  intellectual  movement  in  Europe  in 
which  the  Jews  do  not  greatly  participate.  The  first  Jesuits  were 
Jews :  that  mysterious  Russian  Diplomacy  which  so  alarms  Wes- 
tern Euroi)e  is  organised  and  principally  carried  on  by  Jews ;  that 
mighty  revolution  which  is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Germany, 
and  which  will  be,  in  fact,  a  second  and  greater  Reformation,  and 
of  which  so  little  is  as  yet  known  in  England,  is  entirely  developing 
under  the  auspices  of  Jews,  who  almost  monopolise  the  professo- 
rial chairs  of  Germany.  Neander,  the  founder  of  Spiritual  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  is  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  BerUn,  is  a  Jew.  Benary,  equally  famous;  and  in  the  same 
University,  is  a  Jew.  Wehl,  the  Arabic  Professor  of  Heidelberg, 
is  a  Jew.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  in  Palestine,  I  met  a  German 
student  who  was  accumulating  materials  for  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  studying  the  genius  of  the  place ;  a  modest  and  learned 
man.  It  was  Wehl;  then  unknown,  since  become  the  first  Arabic 
scholar  of  the  day,  and  the  author  of  the  life  of  Mahomet.  But  for 
the  German  professors  of  this  race,  their  name  is  Legion.  I  think 
there  are  more  than  ten  at  Berlin  alone. 

"  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  was  going  up  to  town  to-morrow, 
because  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  interpose  when  affairs  of  State 
were  on  the  carpet.  Otherwise,  I  never  interfere.  I  hear  of  peace 
and  war  in  newspapers,  but  I  aQi  never  alarmed,  except  when  I  am 
informed  that  the  Sovereigns  want  treasure;  then  I  know  that 
monarchs  are  serious. 

"  A  few  years  back  we  were  applied  to  by  Russia.  Now,  there 
has  been  no  friendship  between  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
my  family.  It  has  Dutch  connections,  which  have  generalhr  sup- 
phed  it ;  and  our  representations  in  favour  of  the  Polish  Hebrews, 
a  numerous  race,  but  the  most  suffering  and  degraded  of  all  the 
tribes,  have  not  been  very  agreeable  to  the  Czar.  However,  cir- 
cumstances drew  to  an  approximation  between  the  Romanoffs  and 
tibe  Sidonias.    I  resolved  to  go  myself  to  St.  Petersburgh.    I  had. 
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on  my  arrival,  ui  interview  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
Count  Gancrin ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Jew.  The  loan 
was  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  I  resolved  on  repairing  to 
Spain  from  Russia.  I  travelled  without  intermission.  I  had  an 
audience  immediately  on  my  arrival  with  the  Spanish  Minister, 
Senor  Mendizabel ;  I  beheld  one  like  myself,  the  son  of  a  Nuevo 
Ohristiano,  a  Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what  transpired 
at  Madrid,  I  went  straight  to  Paris  to  consult  the  President  of  the 
French  Council ;  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  French  Jew,  a  hero,  an 
imperial  marshal,  and  very  properly  so,  for  who  should  be  military 
heroes  if  not  those  who  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  V 

"And  is  Goult  a  Hebrew?" 

"  Yes,  and  others  of  the  French  marshals,  and  the  most  famous ; 
Massena,  for  example ;  his  real  name  was  Manasseh :  but  to  my 
anecdote.  The  consequence  of  our  consultations  was,  that  some 
Northern  power  should  be  applied  to  in  a  friendly  and  mediative 
capacity.  We  fixed  on  Prussia ;  and  the  President  of  the  Council 
made  an  application  to  the  Prussian  Minister,  who  attended  a  few 
davs  after  our  conference.  Count  Arnim  entered  the  cabinet,  and 
I  Deheld  a  Prussian  Jew.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Coningsby,  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  very  different  personages  from  what  is 
imagined  by  those  who  are  not  behind  the  scenes." 

."  Yuu  startle,  and  deeply  interest  me." 

"You  must  study  physiology,  my  dear  child.  Pure  races  of 
Caucasus  may  be  persecuted,  but  they  cannot  be  despised,  except 
by  the  brutal  ignorance  of  some  mongrel  breed,  that  brandishes 
fagots  and  howls  extermination,  but  is  itself  exterminated,  without 
persecution,  by  that  irresistible  law  of  Nature  which  is  fatal  to 
curs." 

"  But  I  come  also  from  Caucasus,"  said  Coningsby. 

"Verily;  and  thank  your  Creator  for  such  a  destiny:  and  your^ 
race  is  sufficiently  pure.  You  come  from  the  shores  of  the  North- 
ern Sea,  land  of  the  bhie  eye,  and  the  golden  hair,  and  the  frank 
brow :  'tis  a  famous  breed,  with  whom  we  Arabs  have  contended 
long ;  from  whom  we  have  suffered  much :  but  these  Goths,  and 
Saxons,  and  Normans,  were  doubtless  great  men." 

"But  so  favoured  by  Nature,  why  has  not  your  race  produced 
great  poets,  great  orators,  great  writers?" 

"  Favoured  by  Nature  and  by  Nature's  God,  we  produced  the 
lyre  of  David;  we  gave  you  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel;  they  are  our 
Olynthians,  our  Philippics.  Favoured  by  Nature  we  still  remain : 
but  in  exact  proportion  as  we  have  been  favoured  by  Nature  we 
have  been  persecuted  by  Man.  After  a  thousand  struggles ;  after 
acts  of  heroic  courage  that  Rome  has  never  equalled ;  deeds  of 
divine  patriotism  that  Athens,  and  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have 
never  excelled ;  we  have  endured  fifteen  hundred  years  of  super- 
natural slavery,  during  which,  every  device  that  can  degrade  or 
destroy  man  has  been  the  destiny  that  we  have  sustained  and 
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baffled.  The  Hebrew  child  has  entered  adolescence  only  to  learn 
that  he  was  the  Pariah  of  that  ungrateful  Europe  that  owes  to  him 
the  best  part  of  its  laws,  a  fine  portion  of  its  literature,  all  its 
religion.  Great  poets  require  a  public;  we  have  been  content 
with  the  immortal  melodies  that  we  sung  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and  wept.  They  record  our 
triumph;  they  solace  our  affliction.  Great  orators  are  the  creatures 
of  popular  assemblies ;  we  were  permitted  only  by  stealth  to  meet 
even  in  our  temples.  And  as  for  great  writers,  the  catalogue  is 
not  blank.  What  are  all  the  schoolmen,  Aquinas  himself,  to 
Maimonides?  and  as  for  modem  philosophy^  all  springs  from 
Spinoza. 

^  But  the  passionate  and  creative  genius,  that  is  the  nearest  link 
to  Divinity,  and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy,  though  it 
can  divert  it;  that  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  by  its 
inspired  sympathy,  or  governed  senates  by  its  burning  eloquence ; 
has  found  a  medium  for  its  expression,  to  which,  in  spite  of 'your 
prejudices  and  your  evil  passions,  you  have  been  obliged  to  bow. 
The  ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy  teeming  with  combinatipns,  the 
imagination  fervent  with  picture  and  emotion,  that  came  from 
Caucasus,  and  which  we  have  preserved  unpolluted,  have  endowed 
us  with  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Music ;  that  science  of  har- 
monious sounds,  which  the  ancients  recognised  as. most  divine,  and 
deified  in  the  person  of  their  most  beautiful  creation.  I  speak  not 
of  the  past ;  though,  were  I  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  lords 
of  melody,  you  would  find  it  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius.  But 
at  this  moment  even,  musical  Europe  is  ours.  There  is  not  a  com- 
pany of  singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single  capital,  that  is  not 
crowded  with  our  children  under  the  feigned  names  which  they 
adopt  to  conciliate  the  dark  aversion  which  your  posterity  will  ^ome 
day  disclaim  with  shame  and  disgust.  Almost  every  great  cbm- 
poser,  skilled  musician,  almost  every  voice  that  ravishes  you  with 
its  transporting  strains,  springs  from  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  is 
too  Tast  to  enumerate ;  too  illustrious  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
secondary  names,  however  eminent.  Enough  for  us  that  the 
three  great  creative  minds  to  whose  exquisite  inventions  all  nations 
at  this  moment  yield — Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn,  are  of 
Hebrew  race ;  and  little  do  your  men  of  fashion,  your  muscadins 
of  Paris,  and  your  dandies  of  London,  as  they  thrill  into  raptures 
at  the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi — ^little  do  they  suspect  that  they 
are  offering  their  homage  to  *  the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  I' " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  the  noon  of  the  day  on  which  Sidonia  was  to  leave  the 
Caatle.    The  wind  was  high ;  the  vast  white  clouds  scudded  over 
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the  blue  heayen;  the  leaves  yet  green,  and  tender  branches 
snapped  like  glass,  were  whirled  in  eddies  from  the  trees;  the 
grassy  sward  undulated  like  the  ocean  with  a  thousand  tints  and 
shadows.  From  the  window  of  the  music-room  Lucretia  Colonna 
gazed  on  the  turbulent  sky. 

The  heaven  of  her  heart,  too,  was  disturbed. 

She  turned  from  the  agitated  external  world  to  ponder  oyer  her 
inward  emotion.     She  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

Slowly  she  moved  towards  her  harp;  wildly,  almost  unconsciously, 
she  touched  with  one  hand  Its  strings,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ground.  An  imperfect  melody  resoimded ;  yet  plaintive  and 
passionate.  It  seemed  to  attract  her  soul.  She  raised  her  head, 
and  then,  touching  the  strings  with  both  her  hands,  she  poured 
forth  tones  of  deep,  yet  thrilling  power. 

'<  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  liaUs  of  a  stranger !     Ah  !  whitheer 

Bhall  I  flee  I 
"  To  the  castle  of  my  fathers  in  the  green  monntains ;  to  the 

palace  of  my  fathers  in  the  ancient  city  ? 
**  There  is  no  flag  on  the  castle  of  my  fathers  in  the  green  monn- 

taius :  silent  is  the  palace  of  my  fathers  in  the  ancient  city. 
"  Is  there  no  home  for  the  homeless  ?    Can  the  unloved  never 

find  love  f 
"  Ah  I  thou  fliest  away,  fleet  doud : — he  will  leave  us  swifter 

than  thee !    Alas !  cutting  wind,  thy  hreath  is  not  so  cold 

as  his  heart  1 
"  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  halls  of  a  stranger  !    .  Ah  !  whither 

shalllfleef" 

The  door  of  the  music-room  slowly  opened.  It  was  Sidonia. 
His  hat  was  in  his  hand ;  he  was  evidently  on  the  point  of  departure. 

"  Those  sounds  assured  me,"  he  said  calmly,  but  kindly,  as  he 
advanced,  *<  that  I  might  find  you  here,  on  which  I  scarcely  counted 
at  so  early  an  hour.'' 

«You  are  going  then?"  said  the  Princess. 

^My  carriage  is  at  the  door;  the  Marquess  has  delayed  me; 
I  must  be  in  London  to-night.  I  conclude  more  abruptly  than 
I  could  have  wished  one  of  the  most  agreeable  visits  I  ever  made ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  express  to  you  how  much  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  a  society  which  those  should  deem  themselves 
fortunate  who  can  more  frequently  enjoy." 

He  held  forth  his  hand ;  she  extended  hers,  cold  as  marble,  which 
he  bent  over,  but  did  not  press  to  his  lips. 

"Lord  Monmouth  talks  of  remaining  here  some  time,"  he 
observed ;  "  but  I  suppose  next  year,  if  not  this,  we  shall  all  meet 
in  some  city  of  the  earth  ?" 

Lucretia  bowed;  and  Sidonia,  with  a  graceful  reverence,  with- 
drew. 

The  Princess  Lucretia  stood  for  some  moments  motionless; 
a  sound  attracted  her  to  the  window;  ^e  perceived  the  equipage 
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of  Sidonia  whirling  along  the  winding  roads  of  the  park.  She 
watched  it  till  it  disappeared;  then  quitting  the  window,  she  thieW 
herself  into  a  chaor,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  shawL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Aw  University  life  did  not  bring  to  Coningsby  that  feeling  of 
emancipation  usually  experienced  by  freshmen.  The  contrast 
between  school  and  college  life  is,  perhaps,  under  any  circum- 
stances, less  striking  to  the  Etonian  than  to  others :  he  has  been 
prepared  for  becoming  his  own  master  by  the  liberty  so  wisely  en- 
trusted to  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  is,  m  general,  so 
discreetly  exercised.  But  there  were  also  other  reasons  why 
Coningsby  should  haye  been  less  impressed  with  the  novelty  of  his 
life,  and  have  encountered  less  temptations  than  commonly  are 
met  with  in  the  new  existence  which  an  University  opens  to 
youth.  In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  quitting  Eton 
and  going  to  Cambridge,  brief  as  the  period  may  comparatively 
appear,  Coningsby  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  Three  or  four 
months,  indeed,  may  not  seem,  at  the  first  blush,  a  course  of  time 
which  can  very  materially  influence  the  formation  of  character ; 
but  time  must  not  be  counted  by  calendars,  but  by  sensations,  by 
thbught.  Coningsby  had  felt  a  good  deal,  reflected  more.  He 
had  encountered  a  great  number  of  human  beings,  offering  a  vast 
variety  of  character  for  his  observation.  It  was  not  merely  man- 
ners, but  even  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  human 
mind,  which  in  a  great  degree,  unconsciously  to  himself,  had  been 
submitted  to  his  study  and  lus  scrutiny.  New  trains  of  ideas  had 
been  opened  to  him ;  his  mind  was  teeming  with  suggestions.  The 
horizon  of  his  intelligence  had  insensibly  expanded.  He  perceived 
that  there  were  other  opinions  in  the  world,  besides  those  to  which 
he  had  been  habituated.  The  depths  of  his  intellect  had  been 
stirred.     He  was  a  wiser  man. 

He  distinguished  three  individuals  whose  acquaintance  had 
greatly  influenced  his  mind;  Eustace  Lyle,  the  elder  Millbank, 
above  all,  Sidonia.  He  curiously  meditated  over  the  fact,  that 
three  English  subjects,  one  of  them  a  principal  landed  proprietor^ 
another  one  of  the  most  eminent  manuaetorers,  and  the  third  the 
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y^eatest  capitalist  in  the  kingdom,  all  of  them  men  of  great  intel- 
•'^ligence,  and  douhtless  of  a  high  prohity  and  conscience,  were  in 
tiieir  hearts  disaffected  with  the  political  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. Yet,  unquestionahly,  these  were  the  men  among  whom  we 
ought  to  seek  for  some  of  our  first  citizens.  What,  then,  was 
this  repulsive  quality  in  those  institutions  which  we  persisted  in 
calling  national,  ana  which  once  were  so?  Here  was  a  great 
question. 

There  was  another  reason,  also,  why  Coningsby  should  feel  a 
little  fastidious  among  his  new  habits,  and,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  a  little  depressed.  For  three  or  four  months,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  had  passed  his  time  in  the  continual  society  of 
refined  and  charming  women.  It  is  an  acquaintance  which,  when 
habitual,  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  tone  of  the  mind, 
even  if  it  does  not  produce  any  more  violent  effects.  It  refines 
the  taste,  quickens  the  perception,  and  gives,  as  it  were,  a  grace 
aaid  flexibility  to  the  intellect.  Coningsby  in  his  solitary  rooms 
arranging  his  books,  sighed,  when  he  recalled  the  Lady  Evering- 
hams  and  the  LcMly  Theresas ;  the  gracious  Duchess ;  the  frank, 
good-natured  Madame  Golonna;  that  deeply  interesting  enigma, 
the  Princess  Lucretia  ;  and  the  gentle  Flora.  He  thought  with 
disgust  of  the  impending  dissipation  of  an  University,  which  could 
only  be  an  exaggeration  of  their  coarse  frolics  at  school.  It 
Beemed  rather  vapid  thia  mighty  Cambridge,  over  which  they  had 
so  often  talked  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  with  such  anticipa- 
tions of  its  vast  and  absorbing  interest.  And  those  University 
honours  that  once  were  the  great  object  of  his  aspirations,  they 
did  not  figure  in  that  grandeur  with  which  they  once  haunted  hia 
imagination. 

What  Coningsby  determined  to  conquer  was  knowledge.  He 
had  watched  the  influence  of  Sidonia  in  society  with  an  eye  of 
unceasing  vigilance.  Coningsby  perceived  that  all  yielded  to  him ; 
that  Lord  Monmouth  even,  who  seemed  to  respect  non^,-  gave 
place  to  his  intelligence ;  appealed  to  him,  listened  to  him,  was 
guided  by  him.  What  was  the  secret  of  this  influence  ?  Know- 
ledge. On  all  subjects,  his  views  were  prompt  and  clear,  and  this 
not  more  from  his  native  sagacity  and  reach  of  view,  than  from 
the  aggregate  of  facts  which  rose  to  guide  his  judgment  and  illus-- 
trate  his  meaning,  from  all  countries  and  all  ages,  instantly  at  hi& 
command. 

The  friends  of  Coningsby  were  now  hourly  arriving.  It  seemed 
when  he  met  them  again,  that  they  had  all  suddenly  become  men 
since  they  had  separated ;  Buckhurst  especially.  He  had  been  at 
Paris,  and  returned  with  his  mind  very  much  opened,  and  trousers 
made  quite  in  a  new  style.  All  his  thoughts  were,  how  soon  he 
could  contrive  to  get  back  again;  and  he  told  them  endless  stories 
of  actresses,  and  dinners  at  fashionable  cafcs.  Vere  enjoyed  Cam- 
bridge most,  because  he  had  been  staying  with  his  fanuly  since  he 
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quitted  Eton.  Henry  Sydney  was  full  of  church  architecture^ 
national  sports,  restoration  of  the  order  of  the  Peasantry,  and 
was  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  on  these  and  similar 
subjects  with  Eustace  Lyle.  Finally,  however,  they  all  fell  into  a 
very  fair,  regular,  routine  life.  They  all  read  a  little,  but  not  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  they  had  once  projected.  Buckhurst  drove 
four-in-hand,  and  they  all  of  them  sometimes  assisted  him ;  but  not 
immoderately.  Their  suppers  were  sometimes  gay,  but  never  out- 
rageous ;  and,  among  all  of  them,  the  school-friendship  was  main« 
tained  unbroken,  and  even  undisturbed. 

The  fame  of  Ooningsby  preceded  him  at  Cambridge.  No  man 
ever  went  up  from  whom  more  was  expected  in  every  way.  The 
dons  awaited  a  sucking  member  for  the  University,  the  imder- 
graduates  were  prepared  to  welcome  a  new  Alcibiades.  He  was 
neither :  neither  a  prig  nor  a  profligate ;  but  a  quiet,  gentleman- 
like, yet  spirited  young  man,  gracious  to  aJl,  but  intimate  only  with 
his  old  friends,  and  giving  always  an  impression  in  his  general  tone 
that  his  soul  was  not  absorbed  in  his  University. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been  coddled  into  a  prig,  or 
flattered  into  a  profligate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervening  ex- 
perience which  he  had  gained  between  his  school  and  college  life. 
That  had  visibly  impressed  upon  him,  what  before  he  had  only 
faintly  acquired  from  books,  that  there  was  a  greater  and  more 
real  world  awaiting  him,  than  to  be  found  in  those  bowers  of  Aca- 
demus  to  which  youth  is  apt  at  first  to  attribute  an  exaggerated 
importance.  A  world  of  action  and  passion,  of  power  and  peril; 
a  world  for  which  a  great  preparation  was  indeed  necessary,  severe 
and  profound,  but  not  altogether  such  an  one  as  was  now  offered 
to  him.  Yet  this  want  must  be  supplied,  and  by  himself.  Oo- 
ningsby had  already  acquirements  sufficiently  considerable,  with 
some  formal  application,  to  ensure  him  at  all  times  his  degree. 
He  was  no  longer  engrossed  by  the  intention  he  once  proudly  en- 
tertauied  of  trying  fof*  honours,  and  he  chalked  out  for  himself 
that  range  of  reading,  which,  digested  by  his  thought,  should  fur- 
nish him  in  some  degree  with  that  various  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  man  to'  which  he  aspired.  No,  we  must  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  accident  could  have  long  diverted  the  course  of  a  cha- 
racter so  strong.  The  same  desire  that  prevented  the  Castle  of 
his  grandfather  from  proving  a  Castle  of  Indolence  to  him,  that 
saved  him  from  a  too  early  initiation  into  the  seductive  distrao- 
tions  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  society,  would  have  preserved 
Coningsby  from  the  puerile  profligacy  of  a  college  life,  or  from 
being  that  idol  of  private  tutors,  a  young  pedant.  It  was  that 
noble  ambition,  the  highest  and  the  best,  that  must  be  born  in  the 
heart  and  organised  in  the  brain,  which  will  not  let  a  man  be  con- 
tent, unless  his  intellectual  power  is  recognised  bv  his  race,  and 
desires  that  it  should  contribute  to  their  welfare.  It  is  the  heroic 
feeling ;  the  feeling  that  in  old  days  produced  demi-gods ;  without 
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which  no  State  is  safe;  without  which  political  institutions  are 
meat  without  salt ;  the  Crown  a  bauble,  the  Church  an  establish- 
ment, Parliaments  debating-clubs^  and  Civilisation  itself  but  a 
fitful  and  transient  dream. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  Coningsbj  at  Cambridge^ 
and  which  he  Imd  only  once  quitted  in  the  interval,  and  that  to 
ypass  a  short  time  in  Berkshire  with  his  friend  Buckhurst,  occurred 
^/  the  death  of  King  William  IV.  This  event  necessarily  induced  a 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  elected  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1834,  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Tamworth 
Manifesto. 

The  death  of  the  King  was  a  great  blow  to  what  had  now  come 
to  be  generally  styled  the  "  Conservative  Cause."  It  was  quite 
unexpected;  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  eminent  persons 
still  believed  that  "  it  was  only  the  hay-fever."  Had  his  Majesty 
lived  until  after  the  then  impending  Registration,  the  Whigs 
would  have  been  again  dismissed.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that, 
under  these  circumstances  the  Conservative  Cause  would  have 
secured  for  the  new  ministers  a  parliamentary  majority.  What 
would  have  been  the  consequences  to  the  country,  if  the  four  years 
of  Whig  rule,  from  1837  to  1841,  had  not  occurred?  It  is  easier 
to  decide  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  to  the  Whigs. 
Some  of  their  great  friends  might  have  lacked  blue  ribbons  and 
Lord-lieutenancies;  and  some  of  their  little  friends  comfortable 
places  in  the  Customs  and  Excise.  They  would  have  lost,  un- 
doubtedly, the  distribution  of  four  years'  patronage ;  we  can  hardly 
say  the  exercise  of  four  years'  power ;  but  they  would  have  existed 
at  this  moment  as  the  most  powerful  and  popular  Opposition  that 
ever  flourished  in  this  country,  if,  indeed,  the  course  of  events  had 
not  long  ere  this  carried  them  back  to  their  old  posts  in  a  proud 
,  and  intelligible  position.  The  Reform  Bill  did  not  do  more  injury 
to  the  Tories,  than  the  attempt  to  govern  this  country  without  a 
decided  parliamentary  majority  did  the  Wliigsr  The  greatest  of 
all  evils  is  a  weak  government.  They  cannot  carry  good  measures, 
they  are  forced  to  carry  bad  ones. 

The  death  of  the  lung  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Conservative 
Cause ;  that  is  to  say,  it  darkened  the  brow  of  Tadpole,  quailed 
the  heart  of  Taper,  crushed  all  the  rising  hopes  of  those  numerous 
statesmen  who  believe  the  country  must  be  saved  if  they  receive 
twelve  hundred  a-year.  It  is  a  peculiar  class,  that;  1,200^  per 
annum,  paid  quarterly,  is  their  idea  of  political  science  and  human 
nature.  To  receive  1,2002.  per  annum  is  government ;  to  try  to 
receive  1,2001.  per  annum  is  opposition ;  to  wish  to  receive  1,2002. 
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per  annuin  is  ambition.  If  a  man  wants  to  get  into  Parliament^ 
and  does  not  want  to  get  1,2002.  per  annum,  they  look  upon  him 
as  daft;  as  a  benighted  being.  They  stare  in  each  other's  face, 
and  asky  **  What  can  ♦  *  *  *  *  want  to  get  into  Parliar- 
ment  for?"  They  have  no  conception  that  public  reputation  is  a 
motive  power,  and  with  many  men  the  greatest.  They  have  as 
much  idea  of  fame  or  celebrity,  even  of  the  masculine  impulse  of 
an  honourable  pride,  as  eunuchs  of  manly  joys. 

The  twelve-hundred-a-yearers  were  in  despair  about  the  King's 
death.  Their  loyal  souls  were  sorely  grieved  that  his  gracious 
Majesty  had  not  outlived  the  Registration.  All  their  happy  inven- 
tions about  "  hay-fever,"  circulated  in  confidence,  and  sent  by  post 
to  chairmen  of  Conservative  Associations,  followed  by  a  royal 
funeral !  General  election  about  to  take  place  with  the  old  regis- 
tration ;  government  boroughs  agsiinst  them,  and  the  young  Queen 
for  a  cry.  What  a  cry !  Youth,  beauty,  and  a  Queen !  Taper 
grew  pale  at  the  thought.  What  could  they  possibly  get  up  to 
countervail  it  ?  Even  Church  and  Corn-laws  together  would  not 
do;  and  then  Church  was  sulky,  for  the  Conservative  Cause 
had  just  made  it  a  present  of  a  commission,  and  all  that  the 
country  gentlemen  knew  of  Conservatism  was,  that  it  would  not 
repeal  the  Malt  Tax,  and  had  made  them  repeal  their  pledges. 
Yet  a  cry  must  be  found.  A  dissolution  without  a  cry,  in  the 
Taper  philosophy,  would  be  a  world  without  a  sun.  A  rise  might 
be  got  by  "Independence  of  the  House  of  Lords;"  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  summaries  might  be  well  circulated  at  one  penny  per 
hundred,  large  discount  allowed  to  Conservative  Associations,  and 
endless  credit.  Tadpole,  however,  was  never  very  fond  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  besides,  it  was  too  limited.  Tadpole  wanted  the 
youDg  Queen  brought  in ;  the  rogue !  At  length,  one  morning. 
Taper  came  up  to  him  with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  a  smile  of  com- 
placent austerity  on  his  dull  visage,  "  I  think,  Mr.  Tadpole,  that 
will  do!" 

Tadpole  took  the  paper  and  read,  «  Our  YouNa  Queen,  and 
ouB  Old  Institutions." 

The  eyes  of  Tadpole  sparkled  as  if  they  had  met  a  gnomic  sen- 
tence of  Periander  or  Thales  ;  then  turning  to  Taper,  he  said, — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  *  ancient,'  instead  of  *  old'  ?" 

"You  cannot  have  *  Our  modem  Queen  and  our  ancient  Insti- 
tutions,' "  said  Mr.  Taper. 

The  dissolution  was  soon  followed  by  an  election  for  the 
borough  of  Cambridge.  The  Conservative  Cause  candidate 
was  an  old  Etonian.  That  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  which  im- 
parted zeal  even  to  those  who  were  a  little  sceptical  of  the  essen- 
tial virtues  of  Conservatism.  Every  under-graduate  especially 
who  remembered  "the  distant  spires,"  became  enthusiastic. 
Buckhurst  took  a  very  decided  par*.  He  cheered,  he  canvassed, 
he  brought  men  to  the  poll  whom  none  could  move ;  he  influenced 
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his  friends  and  his  companions.  Even  Coningsby  caught  the  coi 
tagion,  and  Vere,  who  had  imbibed  much  of  Coningsb/s  politic 
sentiment,  prevailed  on  himself  to  be  neutral.  The  Conservatii 
Cause  triumphed  in  the  person  of  its  Eton  champion.  The  ds 
the  member  was  chaired,  several  men  in  Coningsby's  rooms  wei 
talking  over  their  triumph. 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  the  panting  Buckhurst,  throwing  himself  c 
the  sofa,  " it  was  well  done;  never  was  any  thing  better  done.  A 
immense  triumph  1  The  greatest  triumph  the  Conservative  Caus 
has  had.  And  yet,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  if  any  fellow  were  t 
ask  me  what  the  Conservative  Cause  is,  I  am  sure  I  should  nc 
know  what  to  say." 

"  Why,  it's  the  cause  of  our  glorious  institutions,"  said  Coninga 
by.  "  A  Crown  robbed  of  its  prerogatives ;  a  Church  controlled  b 
a  commission ;  and  an  Aristocracy  that  does  not  lead." 

"Under  whose  genial  influence,  the  order  of  the  Peasantrjv^*! 
country's  pride,'  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  land,"^^a: 
Henry  Sydney,  "and  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of  serfs,  who  ait 
called  labourers,  and  who  bum  ricks." 

"  Under  wliich,"  continued  Coningsby,  "  the  Crown  has  becctifi 
a  cipher ;  the  Church  a  sect ;  the  Nobility  drones ;  and  the  People 
drudges." 

"  It  is  the  great  constitutional  cause,"  said  Lord  Vere,  **  that 
refuses  everything  to  opposition;  yields  everything  to  agitation; 
conservative  in  Parliament,  destructive  out-of-doors;  that  has 
no  objection  to  any  change  provided  only  it  be  eflfected  by  un- 
authorised means." 

"  The  first  public  association  of  men,"  said  Coningsby,  "  who 
have  worked  for  an  avowed  end  without  enunciating  a  single 
principle." 

"  And  who  have  established  political  infidelity  throughout  the 
land,"  said  Lord  Henry. 

"  By  Jove ! "  said  Buckhurst,  "  what  infernal  fools  we  have  made 
ourselves  this  last  week ! " 

"Nay,"  said  Coningsby,  smiling,  "it  was  our  last  schoolboj 
weakness.     Floreat  Etona,  under  all  circumstances." 

"  I  certainly,  Coningsby,"  said  Lord  Vere,  "  shall  not  assjimo 
the  Conservative  Cause,  instead  of  the  cause  for  which  Hai^Men 
died  in  the  field,  and  Sydney  on  the  scaffold."  -  ., 

"  The  cause  for  wliich  Hampden  died  in  the  field  and  Sydn^ 
the  scaffold,"  said  Coningsby,  "was  the  cause  of  the  Venetia^^  ^. 
pubhc."  *,. 

"  How — ^how  ?  "  said  Buckhurst. 

"  I  repeat  it,"  said  Coningsby,     "  The  great  object  of  the  V' 
leaders  in  England  from  the  first  movement  under  Hampd^ 
the  last  most  successful  one  in  1688,  was  to  establish  in  Engl: 
high  aristocratic  republic  on  the  model  of  the  Venetian,  the.; 
study  and  admiration  of  all  speculative  politicians.    Eead^ 
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rmgton ;  turn  over  Algernon  Sydney ;  and  you  will  see  how  the 
minds  of  the  English  leaders  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
saturated  with  the  Venetian  type.  And  they  at  length  succeeded. 
William  III.  found  them  out  in  an  instant.  He  told  the  Whig 
leaders,  *  I  will  not  be  a  Doge.'  He  balanced  parties ;  he  baffled 
them  as  the  Puritans  baffled  them  fifty  years  before.  The  reign 
of  Anne  was  a  struggle  between  the  Venetian  and  the  English 
systems.  Two  great  Whig  nobles,  Argyle  and  Somerset,  worthy 
of  seats  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  forced  their  Sovereign  on  her 
death-bed  to  change  the  ministry.  They  accomplished  their 
object.  They  brought  in  a  new  family  on  their  own  terms. 
lOeorge  I.  was  a  Doge ;  George  II.  was  a  Doge ;  they  were  what 
William  HI.,  a  great  man,  would  not  be.  George  III.  tried  not 
1o  be  a  Doge,  but  it  was  impossible  materially  to  resist  the  deeply- 
[laid  combination.  He  might  get  rid  of  the  Whig  magnificoes,- 
but  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  Venetian  constitution.  And  a 
f^onetian  constitution  did  govern  England  from  the  accession  of 
TH  JBfouse  of  Hanover  untS  1832.  Now  I  do  not  ask  you,  Vere, 
'lo  relinquish  the  political  tenets  which  in  ordinary  times  would 
have  been  your  inheritance.  All  I  say  is,  the  constitution  intro- 
3ttced  by  your  ancestors  having  been  subverted  by  their  descendants 
your  contemporaries,  beware  of  still  holding  Venetian  principles  of 
gOTemment  when  you  have  not  a  Venetian  constitution  to  govern 
with.  Do  what  I  am  doing,  what  Henry  Sydney  and  Buckhurst 
are  doing,  what  other  men  that  I  could  mention  are  doing,  hold 
yourself  aloof  from  political  parties  which,  from  the  necessity 
of  things,  have  ceased  to  have  distinctive  principles,  anrf  are  there- 
fore practically  only  factions;  and  wait  and  see,  whether  with 
patience,  energy,  honour,  and  Christian  faith,  and  a  desire  to  look 
to  the  national  welfare  and  not  to  sectional  and  limited  interests ; 
whether,  I  say,  we  may  not  discover  some  great  principles  to  guide 
us,  to  which  we  may  adhere,  and  which  then,  if  true,  will  ulti- 
mately guide  and  control  others." 

"The  Whigs  are  worn  out,"  said  Vere,  "Conservatism  is  a 
sham,  and  Radicalism  is  pollution." 

"  I  certainly,"  said  Buckhurst,  "  when  I  get  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  shall  speak  my  mind  without  reference  to  any  party 
whatever ;  and  all  I  hope  is,  we  may  all  come  in  at  the  same  time, 
an*    linen  we  may  make  a  party  of  our  own." 

'«  ^.have  always  heard  my  father  say,"  said  Vere,  "that  there 
aothing  so  difficult  as  to  organise  an  independent  party  in  the 
se  of  Commons." 

v.y !  but  that  was  in  the  Venetian  period,  Vere,"  said  Henry 
iv,  smiling. 

dare  say,"  said  Buckhurst,  "  the  only  way  to  make  a  party  m 

[puse  of  Commons  is  just  the  one  that  succeeds  anywhere 

Men  must  associate  together.     When  you  are  living  in  the 

set,  diniDg  together  every  day,  and  quizzing  the  Dons,  it  is 
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astonishing  how  well  men  agree.  As  for  me,  I  never  would  entez 
into  a  conspiracy,  unless  the  conspirators  were  fellows  who  had 
been  at  Eton  with  me ;  and  then  there  would  be  no  treachery." 

«*Letus  think  of  principles,  and  not  of  parties,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Buckhurst,  "  whenever  a  political  system  is 
breaking  up,  as  in  this  country  at  present,  I  think  the  very  best 
thing  is  to  brush  all  the  old  Dons  off  the  stage.  They  never 
take  to  the  new  road  kindly.  They  are  always  hampered  by  their 
exploded  prejudices  and  obsolete  traditions.  I  don*t  think  a  single 
man,  Yere,  that  sat  in  the  Venetian  Senate  ought  to  be  allowed  ta 
sit  in  the  present  English  House  of  Commons." 

"  Well,  no  one  does  in  our  family  except  my  uncle  Philip,'*  said 
Lord  Henry ;  "  and  the  moment  I  want  it,  he  will  resign ;  for  he 
detests  Parliament.     It  interferes  so  with  his  hunting." 

**  Well,  we  all  have  fair  parliamentary  prospects,"  said  Back« 
hurst.    "  That  is  something.     I  wish  we  were  in  now." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Coningsby.  "I  tremble  at  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  seat  at  any  time.  With  my  present  unsettled  and 
perplexed  views,  there  is  nothing  from  which  I  should  recoil  so 
much  as  the  House  of  Commons."  « 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Henry  Sydney.  "The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  as  clear  of  political  party  as  we  possibly 
can.  How  many  men  waste  the  best  part  of  their  lives  m  pain-* 
fiilly  apologising  for  conscientious  deviation  from  a  parliamentary 
course  which  they  adopted  when  they  were  boys,  without  thought, 
or  prompted  by  some  local  connection,  or  interest  to  secure  a  seat.'* 

It  was  the  midnight  following  the  morning  when  this  conver- 
sation took  place,  that  Coningsby,  alone,  and  having  just  quitted 
a  rather  boisterous  party  of  wassailers  who  had  been  celebrating 
at  Buckhurst's  rooms  the  triumph  of  "Eton  Statesmen,"  if  not 
of  Conservative  principles,  stopped  in  the  precincts  of  that  Royal 
College,  that  rieminded  him  of  his  school-days,  to  cool  his  brow 
in  the  summer  air,  that  even  at  that  hour  was  soft,  and  to  calm 
his  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the  still,  the  sacred,  and  the 
beauteous  scene  that  surrounded  him. 

There  rose  that  fane,  the  pride  and  boast  of  Cambridge,  not 
unworthy  to  rank  among  the  chief  temples  of  Christendom.  Its 
vast  form  was  exaggerated  in  the  uncertain  hour ;  part  shrouded 
in  the  deepest  darkness,  while  a  flood  of  silver  %ht  suffused  its 
southern  side,  distinguished  with  revealing  beam  the  huge  ribs  of 
its  buttresses,  and  bathed  with  mild  lustre  its  airy  pinnacles. 

"  Where  is  the  spirit  that  raised  these  walls  ?"  thought  Conings- 
by. "Is  it  indeed  extinct?  Is  then  this  civilisation,  so  much 
vaunted,  inseparable  from  moderate  feelings  and  little  thoughts  ? 
If  so,  give  me  backbarbai'isml  But  I  cannot  believe  it.  Man 
that  is  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  is  made  for  God-like^ 
deeds.  Come  what  come  may,  I  will  clio^  to  the  heroic  principle. 
It  can  alone  satisfy  my  soul." 
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'We  must  now  revert  to  the  family,  or  rather  the  honsehold, 
r  liord  Momnouth,  in  which  considerable  changes  and  events 
Etd  occurred  since  the  visit  of  Coningsby  to  the  Castle  in  the  pr&- 
^dlng  autumn. 

In  the  first  place,  the  earliest  frost  of  the  winter  had  carried  off 
ie  aged  proprietor  of  Hellingsley,  that  contiguous  estate  which 
prd  Monmouth  so  much  coveted,  the  possession  of  which  was 
ideed  one  of  the  few  objects  of  his  life,  and  to  secure  which 
was  prepared  to  pay  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  great  as 

kt  undoubtedly  was.    Yet  Lord  Monmouth  did  not  become  its 

assessor.    Long  as  his  mind  had  been  intent  upon  the  subject, 

'Iful  as  had  been  his  combinations  to  secure  his  prey,  and  un- 
^mited  the  means  which  were  to  achieve  his  purpose,  another 

ipped  in,  and  without  his  privity,  without  even  the  consolation 
if  a  struggle,  stole  awav  the  prize;  and  this  too  a  man  whom 
he  hated,  almost  the  only  individual  out  of  his  own  family  that 
ke  did  hate ;  a  man  who  had  crossed  him  before  in  similar  enter- 
■rises ;  who  was  his  avowed  foe ;  had  lavished  treasure  to  oppose 
km  in  elections ;  raised  associations  against  his  interest ;  esta- 
blished journals  to  assail  him ;  denounced  him  in  public ;  agitated 
igainst  him  in  private ;  had  declared  more  than  once  that  he 
jfcrould  make  "  the  comity  too  hot  for  him ;"  his  personal  invete- 
rate, indomitable  foe,  Mr.  Millbank  of  Millbank. 
1  The  loss  of  Hellingsley  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Lord 
Monmouth ;  but  the  loss  of  it  to  such  an  adversary  touched  him  to 
(the  quick.  He  did  not  seek  to  control  his  anger ;  he  could  not 
iiacceed  even  in  concealing  his  agitation.  He  threw  upon  Bigby 
l^hat  glance  so  rare  with  him,  but  under  which  men  always  quailea; 
4hat  play  of  the  eye  which  Lord  Monmouth  shared  in  common 
jlrith  Henry  VIH.,  that  struck  awe  into  the  trembling  Commons 
i4rhen  they  had  given  an  obnoxious  vote,  as  the  King  entered  the 
|;allery  of  his  palace,  and  looked  around  him. 
is  It  was  a  look  which  implied  that  dreadful  question,  "  Why  have 
tj  bought  you  that  such  things  should  happen  ?  Why  have  I  un- 
Imited  means  and  unscrupulous  agents?''  It  made  even  Bigby 
(^el ;  even  his  brazen  tones  were  hushed. 
!^  To  fly  from  everything  disagreeable  was  the  practical  philosophy 

I  Lord  Monmouth ;  but  he  was  as  brave  as  he  was  sensual.  He 
;s-fuld  not  shrink  before  the  new  proprietor  of  Hellingsley.  He 
chirefore  remained  at  the  Castle  with  an  aching  heart,  and  re- 
s.'tibled  his  hospitalities.  An  ordinary  mind  might  have  been 
in  >thed  by  the  unceasing  consideration  and  the  skilful  and  delicate 
:a;ttery  that  ever  surrounded  Lord  Monmouth;  but  his  sagaciouB 
^  telligence  was  never  for  a  moment  the  dupe  of  his  vanity.     He 

d  no  self-love,  and  as  he  valued  no  one,  there  were  really  no 
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feelings  to  play  upon.  He  saw  through  everybody  and  eyerything^ ; 
and  when  he  liad  detected  their  purpose,  discovered  their  weakness 
or  their  vileness,  he  calculated  whether  they  could  contribute  to 
his  pleasure  or  his  convenience  in  a  degree  that  counterbalanced 
the  objections  which  might  be  urged  against  their  intentions,  or 
their  less  pleasing  and  profitable  qualities.  To  be  pleased  was 
always  a  principal  object  with  Lord  Monmouth ;  but  when  a  man 
wants  vengeance,  gay  amusement  is  not  exactly  a  satisfactory 
substitute. 

A  month  elapsed,  Lord  Monmouth  with  a  serene  or  smiling 
visage  -to  his  guests,  but  in  private  tacitiun  and  morose.  He 
scarcely  ever  gave  a  word  to  Mr.  Rigby,  but  continually  bestowec 
on  him  glances  which  painfully  afifected  the  appetite  of  that  gen- 
tleman. In  a  hundred  ways  it  was  intimated  to  Mr.  Bigby  that 
he  was  not  a  welcome  guest,  and  yet  something  was  continually 
given  him  to  do  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  his 
departure.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  another  event  occurred  which 
changed  the  current  of  feeling,  and  by  its  possible  consequences 
distracted  the  Marquess  from  his  brooding  meditations  over  his 
discomfiture  in  the  matter  of  Hellingsley.  The  Prince  Colonna, 
who,  since  the  steeple-chase,  had  imbibed  a  morbid  predilection  for 
such  amusements,  and  indeed  for  every  species  of  rough-riding, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

This  calamity  broke  up  the  party  at  Coningsby,  which  was  not 
at. the  moment  very  numerous.  Mr.  Rigby,  by  command,  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  preventing  the  arrival  of  other  guests 
who  were  expected.  This  catastrophe  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Rig- 
by resuming  in  a  great  measure  his  old  position  in  the  Castle. 
There  were  a  great  many  things  to  be  done,  and  all  disagreeable  ; 
he  achieved  them  all,  and  studied  everybody's  convenience. 
Coroners'  inquests,  funerals  especially,  weeping  women,  these  were 
aU  spectacles  which  Lord  Monmouth  could  not  endure,  but  he  was 
so  high-bred,  that  he  would  not  for  the  world  that  there  should  be 
in  manner  or  degree  the  slightest  deficiency  in  propriety  or  even 
sympathy.  But  he  wanted  somebody  to  do  everything  that  was 
proper ;  to  be  considerate  and  consoling  and  sympathetic.  Mr. 
Rigby  did  it  all ;  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest,  was  chief  mourner 
at  the  funeral,  and  arranged  everything  so  well  that  not  a  single 
emblem  of  death  crossed  the  sight  of  Lord  Monmouth;  while 
Madame  Colonna  found  submission  in  lus  exhortations,  and  the 
Princess  Lucretia,  a  little  more  pale  and  pensive  than  usual, 
listened  with  tranquillity  to  his  discourse  on  the  vanity  of  all 
sublunary  things. 

When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  and  habits  and  feelings  had  fallen 
into  their  old  routine  and  relapsed  into  their  ancient  channels,  the 
Marquess  proposed  that  they  should  all  return  to  London,  and 
with  great  formality,  though  with  warmth,  begged  that  Madame 
Colonna  would  ever  consider  his  roof  as  her  own.    All  were  gUd 
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(0  quit  the  Castle,  which  now  presented  a  scene  so  different  from 
its  former  animation,  and  Madame  Colonna,  weeping,  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  her  friend,  until  the  impending  expansion  of  the 
spring  would  permit  her  to  return  to  Italy.  This  notice  of  her 
return  to  her  own  country  seemed  to  occasion  the  Marquess  great 
disquietude. 

After  they  had  remained  ahout  a  month  in  London,  Madame 
Colonna  sent  for  Mr.  Righy  one  morning  to  tell  him  how  very 
painful  it  was  to  her  feelings  to  remain  under  the  roof  of  Mon- 
mouth House  without  the  sanction  of  a  husband ;  that  the  circum- 
stance of  being  a  foreigner,  under  such  unusual  affliction,  might 
have  excused,  though  not  authorised,  the  step  at  first,  and  for  a 
moment ;  but  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  course  was  quite  out 
of  the  question ;  that  she  owed  it  to  herself,  to  her  step-child,  no 
longer  to  trespass  on  this  friendly  hospitality,  which,  if  persisted 
in,  might  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  Mr.  Rigby  listened  with 
great  attention  to  this  statement,  and  never  in  the  least  interrupted 
Madame  Colonna;  and  then  offered  to  do  that  which  he  was 
convinced  the  lady  derrlred,  namely,  to  make  the  Marquess  ac- 
quainted with  the  painful  state  of  her  feelings.  This  he  did 
according  to  his  fashion,  and  with  sufficient  dexterity.  Mr.  Rigby 
himself  was  extremely  anxious  to  know  which  way  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  mission  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  fell  hi  precisely 
with  his  inclinations  and  necessities.  The  Marquess  listened  to  the 
communication  and  sighed,  then  turned  gently  round  and  surveyed 
himself  in  the  mirror  and  sighed  again,  then  said  to  Rigby — 

**  You  understand  exactly  what  I  mean,  Rigby.  It  is  quite 
ridiculous  their  going,  and  infinitely  distressing  to  me.  They 
must  stay." 

Rigby  repaired  to  the  Princess  full  of  mysterious  bustle,  and 
with  a  face  beaming  with  importance  and  satisfaction.  He  made 
much  of  the  two  sighs ;  fully  justified  the  confidence  of  the  Mar- 
quess in  his  comprehension  of  unexplained  intentions ;  prevailed 
on  Madame  Colonna  to  have  some  regard  for  the  feelings  of  one 
80  devoted;  expatiated  on  the  insignificance  ^f  worldly  miscon- 
structions, when  replied'  to  by  such  honourable  intentions ;  and 
fully  succeeded  in  liis  mission.  They  did  stay.  Month  after 
jionth  rolled  on,  and  still  they  stayed ;  every  month  all  the  family 
becoming  more  resigned  or  more  content,  and  more  cheerful.  As 
for  the  Marquess  himself,  Mr.  Rigby  never  remembered  him  more 
serene  and  even  joyous.  His  Lordship  scarcely  ever  entered 
general  society.  The  Colonna  family  remained  in  strict  seclusion; 
and  he  preferred  the  company  of  these  accomplished  and  con- 
genial friends  to  the  mob  of  the  great  world. 

Between  Madame  Colonna  and  Mr.  Rigby  there  had  always 
subsisted  considerable  confidence.  Now,  that  gentleman  seemed 
to  have  achieved  fresh  and  greater  claims  to  her  regard.  In  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  her  approaching  alliance 
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with  Ids  patrou,  he  reminded  her  of  the  readiness  with  whidi  ke 
had  emhraced  her  suggestions  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
with  Coningsby.  Always  obliging,  she  was  never  wearied  of 
chanting  his  praises  to  her  noble  admirer,  who  was  apparently 
much  gratified  she  should  have  bestowed  her  esteem  on  one  of 
whom  she  would  necessarily  in  after-life  see  so  much.  It  is 
seldom  the  lot  of  husbands  that  their  confidential  friends  gain  the 
regards  of  their  brides. 

"  I  am  delighted  you  all  like  Rigby,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  **  aa 
you  will  see  so  much  of  him." 

The  remembrance  of  the  Hellingsley  failure  seemed  to  be  quite 
erased  from  the  memory  of  the  Marquess.  Rigby  never  recol- 
lected him  more  cordial  and  confidential,  and  more  equable  in  his 
manner.  He  told  Rigby  one  day,  that  he  wished  that  Monmouth 
House  should  possess  the  most  sumptuous  and  the  most  fanciful 
boudoir  in  London  or  Paris.  What  a  hint  for  Rigby !  That  gen- 
tleman consulted  the  first  artists,  and  gave  them  some  hints  in 
return ;  his  researches  on  domestic  decoration  ranged  through  all 
ages ;  he  even  meditated  a  rapid  tour  to  mature  his  inyentions ; 
hut  his  confidence  in  his  native  taste  and  genius  ultimately  con- 
vinced him  that  this  movement  was  unnecessary. 

The  summer  advanced ;  the  death  of  the  King  occurred ;  the 
dissolution  summoned  Rigby  to  Coningsby  and  the  borough  of 
Darlford.  Hb  success  was  marked  certain  in  the  secret  books  of 
Tadpole  and  Taper.  A  manufacturing  town,  enfranchised  under 
the  Reform  Act,  already  gained  by  the  Conservative  cause !  Here 
was  reaction — here  influence  of  property !  Influence  of  character, 
too;  for  no  one  was  so  popular  as  Lord  Monmouth ;  a  most  distin- 
guished nobleman  of  strict  Conservative  principles,  who,  if  he 
carried  the  county  and  the  manufacturing  borough  also,  merited 
the  strawberry-leaf. 

"  There  will  be  no  holding  Rigby,''  said  Taper ;  "  Fm  afraid  he 
will  be  looking  for  something  very  high." 

"  The  higher  the  better,"  rejoined  Tadpole,  "  and  then  he  will 
not  interfere  with  us.  I  like  your  high-fliers ;  it  is  your  plodders 
I  detest,  wearing  old  hats  and  high-lows,  speaking  in  committee, 
and  thinking  they  are  men  of  business :  d — ^n  them !" 

Rigby  went  down,  and  made  some  very  impressive  speeches; 
at  least  they  read  very  well  in  some  of  his  second-rate  journals, 
where  all  the  uproar  figured  as  loud  cheering,  and  the  interrup- 
I  tion  of  a  cabbage-stalk  was  represented  as  a  question  from  some 
intelligent  individual  in  the  crowd.  The  fact  is,  Rigby  bored  his 
audience  too  much  with  history,  especially  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  he  fancied  was  ma  "  forte,"  so  that  the  people  at  last, 
whenever  he  made  any  allusion  to  the  subject,  were  aJmost  as  much 
terrified  as  if  they  had  seen  the  guillotine. 

Rigby  had  as  yet  one  great  advantage ;  he  had  no  opponent ; 
and  without  personal  opposition,  no  contest  can  be  very  bitter. 
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It  was  for  somd  days  Bigbj  versus  Liberal  principles :  and  Bigby 
had  much  the  lest  of  it ;  for  he  abused  Liberal  principles  roundly 
in  his  harangies,  who,  not  being  represented  on  the  occasion, 
made  no  reply :  while  plenty  of  ale,  and  some  capital  songs  by 
Lucian  Gay,  who  weni  uuwii  express,  gave  the  right  cue  to  the 
mob,  who  declared  in  chorus,  beneath  the  windows  of  Rigby't; 
hotel,  that  he  was  ^  a  fine  old  English  gentleman ! " 

But  there  was  to  be  a  contest ;  no  question  about  that,  and  a 
sharp  one,  although  Bigby  was  to  win,  and  well.  The  liberal 
party  had  been  so  fastidious  about  their  new  candidate,  that  they 
had  none  ready  though  several  biting.  Jawster  Sharp  thought  at 
one  time  that  sheer  necessity  would  give  him  another  chance  still ; 
but  even  Bigby  was  preferable  to  Jawster  Sharp,  who,  finding  it 
woujd  not  do,  published  his  long-prepared  valedictory  address,  in 
which  he  told  his  constituents,  that  having  long  sacrificed  his  health 
to  their  interests,  he  was  now  obliged  to  retire  into  the  bosom  of 
his  family.     And  a  very  well-provided-for  family,  too. 

All  this  time  the  Liberal  deputation  from  Darlford — ^two  alder- 
men, three  to^^m-councillors,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Beform  As- 
sociation, were  walking  about  London  like  mad  things,  eating  lun- 
cheons and  looking  for  a  candidate.  They  called  at  the  Beform 
Club  twenty  times  in  the  morning,  badgered  whips  and  red-tapers; 
were  introduced  to  candidates,  badgered  candidates;  examined 
would-be  members  as  if  they  were  at  a  cattle-show,  listened  to 
political  pedigrees,  dictated  political  pledges,  referred  to  Hansard 
to  see  how  men  had  voted,  inquired  whether  men  had  spoken, 
finally  discussed  terms.  But  they  never  could  hit  the  right  man. 
If  the  principles  were  right,  there  was  no  money ;  and  if  money 
were  ready,  money  would  not  take  pledges.  In  fact,  they  wanted 
a  Phoenix :  a  very  rich  man,  who  would  do  exactly  as  they  liked, 
with  extremely  low  opinions  and  with  very  high  connections. 

''  If  he  would  go  for  the  ballot  and  had  a  handle  to  his  name, 
it  would  have  the  best  eflect,"  said  the  secretary  of  the  Beform 
Association,  ''because  you  see  we  are  fighting  against  a  Bight 
Honourable,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  that  takes  with  the  mob.'' 

The  deputation  had  been  three  days  in  town,  and  urged  by  de- 
spatches by  every  train  to  bring  affairs  to  a  conclusion,  jaded,  per- 
plexed, confused,  they  were  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
jobber  or  bold  adventurer.  They  discussed  over  their  dinner  at  a 
Strand  Cofifee-house  the  claims  of  the  various  candidates  who  had 
presented  themselves.  Mr.  Donald  Macpherson  Macfarlane,  who 
would  only  pay  the  legal  expenses ;  he  was  soon  despatched.  Mr. 
Gingerly  Browne,  of  Jermyn  Street,  the  youngs  son  of  a  Baronet, 
who  would  go  as  far  as  lOOOZ.  provided  the  seat  was  secured.  Mr. 
Juggins,  a  fistiUer,  2000Z.  man ;  but  would  not  agree  to  any  an- 
nual subscriptions.  Sir  Baptist  Placid,  vague  about  expenditure, 
but  repeatedly  declaring  that  "  there  could  be  no  dii&culty  on  that 
head."    He  however  had  a  moral  objection  to  subscribing  to  the 
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races, — and  that  was  a  great  point  at  DarKbrd.  Sir  Baptist  would 
subscribe  a  guinea  per  annum  to  the  Infirmary,  and  the  same  to 
all  religious  societies  without  any  distinction  of  sects — ^but  races, 
it  was  not  the  sum,  1002.  per  annum,  but  the  principle.  He  had  a 
moral  objection. 

In  short,  the  deputation  began  to  suspect,  what  was  the  truth, 

:    that  they  were  a  day  after  the  fair,  and  that  all  the  electioneering 

;  rips  that  swarm  in  the  purlieus  of  political  clubs  during  an  im- 
pending dissolution  of  Parliament,  men  who  become  political  cha- 
racters in  their  small  circle,  because  they  have  been  talked  of  as 
once  having  an  intention  to  stand  for  places  for  which  they  never 
offered  themselves,  or  for  having  stood  for  places  where  they  never 
could  by  any  circumstance  have  succeeded,  were  in  fact  nibbling 
at  their  dainty  morsel. 

At  this  moment  of  despair,  a  ray  of  hope  was  imparted  to  them 
by  a  confidential  note  from  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
wished  to  see  them  at  the  Reform  Club  on  the  morrow.  You 
may  be  sure  they  were  punctual  to  their  appointment.  The  secre- 
tary received  them  with  great  consideration.  He  had  got  them  a 
candidate,  and  one  of  high  mark — ^the  son  of  a  Peer,  and  connected 
with  the  highest  Whig  houses.  Their  eyes  sparkled.  A  real 
honourable.  If  they  liked  he  would  introduce  them  immediately 
to  the  Honourable  Alberic  De  Crecy.  He  had  only  to  introduce 
them,  as  there  was  no  difficulty  either  as  to  means  or  opinions, 
expenses  or  pledges. 

The  secretary  returned  with  a  young  gentleman,  whose  diminu- 
tive stature  would  seem,  from  his  smooth  and  singularly  puerile 
countenance,  to  be  merely  the  consequence  of  his  very  tender 
years ;  but  Mr.  De  Crecy  was  really  of  age,  or  at  least  would  be 
by  nomination-day.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  looked  like 
the  rosebud  which  dangled  in  the  button-hole  of  his  frock-coat. 
The  aldermen  and  town-councDlors  were  what  is  sometimes  em- 
phatically styled  flabbergasted ;  they  were  speechless  from  bewil- 
derment.    "  Mr.  De  Crecy  wiU  go  for  the  ballot."  said  the  secre- 

-^  tary  of  the  Treasury,  with  an  audacious  eye  and  a  demure  look, 
"  and  for  Total  and  Immediate,  if  you  press  him  hard  ;  but  don't, 
if  you  can  help  it,  because  he  has  an  uncle,  an  old  county  member 
who  has  prejudices,  and  might  disinherit  him.  However,  we  an- 
swer for  him.  And  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  about  an  arrangement  which,  I  feel,  will  be  mutually 

•  advantageous."  And  so  saying,  the  secretary  effected  his  escape. 
Circumstances,  however,  retarded  for  a  season  the  political  ca- 
reer of  the  Honourable  Alberic  De  Crecy.  While  the  Liberal 
party  at  Darlford  were  suffering  under  the  daily  inflictions  of  Mr. 
Rigby's  slashing  style,  and  the  post  brought  them  very  unsatisfac- 
tory prospects  of  a  champion,  one  offered  himself,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress which  intimated  that  he  was  no  man  of  straw,  likely  to  recede 
from  any  contest  in  which  he  chose  to  embark.    The  town  waa 
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Buddenlj  placarded  with  a  letter  to  the  Independent  Electors  from 
Mr.  Millhank,  the  new  proprietor  of  Hellingsley. 

He  expressed  himself  as  one  not  anxious  to  ohtrude  himself  on 
their  attention,  and  founding  no  claim  to  their  confidence  on  his 
recent  acquisition ;  hut  at  the  same  time  as  one  resolved  that  the 
free  and  enlightened  community,  with  which  he  must  necessarily 
hereafter  he  much  connected,  should  not  hecome  the  nomination 
horough  of  any  Peer  of  the  realm  without  a  struggle,  if  they  chose 
to  make  one.  And  so  he  offered  himself  if  they  could  not  find  a 
better  candidate,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  a  requisition. 
He  was  exactly  the  man  they  wanted ;  and  though  he  had  "  no 
handle  to  his  name,"  and  was  somewhat  impracticable  about 
pledges,  his  fortime  was  so  great,  and  his  character  so  high,  that 
it  might  be  hoped  that  the  people  would  be  almost  as  content  as 
if  they  were  appealed  to  by  some  obscure  scion  of  factitious  no- 
bility, subscribing  to  political  engagements  which  he  could  not 
comprehend,  and  which,  in  general,  are  Tomited  with  as  much 
facility  as  they  are  swallowed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  people  of  Darlford,  who,  as  long  as  the  contest  for  their 
representation  remained  between  Mr.  Rigby  and  the  abstraction 
called  Liberal  Principles,  appeared  to  be  very  indifferent  about  the 
result,  the  moment  they  learned  that  for  the  phrase  had  been  sub- 
stituted a  substance,  and  that,  too,  in  the  form  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  soon  to  figure  as  their  resident  neighbour,  became  ex- 
cited, speedily  enthusiastic.  All  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang 
when  Mr.  Mollbank  commenced  his  canvass;  theConservatives, 
on  the  alert,  if  not  alarmed,  insisted  on  their  champion  also  show- 
ing himself  in  all  directions ;  and  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty 
hours,  such  is  the  contagion  of  popular  feeling,  the  town  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  vast  majority  of  which  were  firmly 
convinced  that  the  country  could  only  be  saved  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
Rigby,  or  preserved  from  inevitable  destruction  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Millbank. 

The  results  of  the  two  canvasses  were  such  as  had  been  antici- 
pated from  the  previous  reports  of  the  respective  agents  and  sup- 
porters. In  these  days  the  pei'sonal  canvass  of  a  candidate  is  a 
mere  form.  The  whole  country  that  is  to  be  invaded  has  been 
surveyed  and  mapped  out  before  entry  ;  every  position  recon- 
noitred ;  the  chain  of  communications  complete.  In  the  present 
case,  as  was  not  unusual,  both  candidates  were  really  supported  by 
numerous  and  reputable  adherents  ;  and  both  had  very  goocL 
grounds  for  believing  that  they  would  be  ultimately  successful. 
But  there  was  a  body  of  the  electors  sufficiently  numerous  to  turn 
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the  election,  who  would  not  promise  their  votes :  eonscientioTis 
men  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  duty  that  the  constitution 
had  entrusted  to  their  discharge,  and  who  would  not  make  up  their 
minds  without  duly  weighing  the  tespectiye  merits  of  the  two 
rivals.  This  class  of  deeply  meditative  individuals  are  distin- 
guished not  only  by  their  pensive  turn  of  mind,  but  by  a  charitable 
vein  that  seems  to  pervade  their  being.  Not  only  will  they  think 
of  your  request,  but  for  their  parts  they  wish  both  sides  equally 
well.  Decision,  indeed,  as  it  must  d^h  the  hopes  of  one  of  their 
solicitors,  seems  infinitely  painful  to  them ;  they  have  always  a  good 
reason  for  postponing  it.  If  you  seek  their  suffrage  during  the 
canvass,  they  reply,  that  the  writ  not  having  come  down,  the  day 
of  election  is  not  yet  fixed.  If  you  call  again  to  inform  them 
that  the  writ  has  arrived,  they  rejoin,  that  perhaps  after  all  there 
may  not  be  a  contest.  If  you  call  a  third  time,  half  dead  with 
fatigue,  to  give  them  friendly  notice  that  both  you  and  your  rival 
have  pledged  yourselves  to  go  to  the  poll,  they  twitch  their  trousers^ 
rub  their  hands,  and  with  a  dull  grin  observe, — 

"  Well,  sir,  we  shall  see." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Jobson,"  says  one  of  the  committee,  with  an  in- 
sinuating smile,  "  give  Mr.  Millbank  one." 

<'  Jobson,  I  think  you  and  I  know  each  other,"  says  a  most  influ- 
ential supporter,  with  a  knowing  nod. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  I  should  think  we  did." 

"  Come,  come,  give  us  one," 

"  Well,  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  gentlemen." 

"  Jobson ! "  says  a  solemn  voice,"  didn't  you  tell  me  the  other 
night  you  wished  well  to  this  gentleman  ?" 

"  So  I  do ;  I  wish  well  to  everybody,"  replies  the  imperturbable 
Jobson. 

"  Well,  Jobson,"  exclaims  another  member  of  the  committee, 
with  a  sigh,  "who  could  have  supposed  that  you  would  have  been 
an  enemy?" 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  no  enemy  to  no  man,  Mr.  Trip." 

"  Come,  Jobson,"  says  a  jolly  tanner,  "  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  par- 
liament man,  I  don't  think  you  could  refuse  me  one  I " 

« I  don't  think  I  could,  Mr.  Oakfield." 

"  Well,  then,  give  it  to  my  friend." 

«  Well,  sir,  I'll  think  about  it." 

"Leave  him  to  me,"  says  another  member  of  the  committee, 
with  a  significant  look.  "I  know  how  to  get  round  him.  It's  all 
right." 

"  Yes,  leave  him  to  Hayfield,  Mr.  Millbank ;  he  knows  how  to 
manage  him." 

But  all  the  same,  Jobson  continues  to  look  as  little  tractable 
and  lamb-like  as  can  be  well  fancied. 

And  here,  in  a  work  which,  in  an  unpretending  shape,  aspires  to 
take  neither  an  uninformed  nor  a  particd  view  of  the  political  his- 
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tory  of  the  ten  erentfal  years  of  the  Beform  struggle,  we  should 
pause  for  a  moment  to  observe  the  strangeness,  that  only  five 
years  after  the  reconstruction  of  the  electoral  body  by  the  Whig 
party,  in  a  borough  called  into  political  existence  by  their  policy,  a 
manufacturing  town,  too,  the  candidate  comprising  in  his  person 
eyery  quality  and  circumstance  which  could  recommend  him  to  the 
constituency,  and  his  opponent  the  worst  specimen  of  the  Old 
Generation,  a  political  adventurer,  who  owed  the  least  disrepu- 
table part  of  his  notoriety  to  his  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill ; 
that  in  such  a  borough,  under  such  circumstances,  there  should  be 
a  contest,  and  that,  too,  one  of  a  very  doubtful  issue. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Are  we  to  seek  it  in  the  "  Re- 
action" of  the  Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers  ?  That  would  not  be  a 
very  satisfactory  solution.  Reaction,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the 
law  of  human  existence.  In  the  particular  state  of  affairs  before 
us — England  after  the  Reform  Act — it  never  could  be  doubtful 
that  Time  would  gradually,  and  in  some  instances  rapidly,  coun- 
teract the  national  impulse  of  1832.  There  never  could  have  been 
a  question,  for  example,  that  the  English  counties  would  have 
reverted  to  their  natural  allegiance  to  their  proprietors;  but 
the  results  of  the  appeals  to  the  third  Estate  in  1835  and  1837 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  readjustment  of  legitimate 
influences. 

The  truth  is,  that,  considerable  as  are  the  abilities  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  highly  accomplished  as  many  of  them  unquestionably  must 
be  acknowledged  in  parliamentary  debate,  experienced  in  council, 
sedulous  in  office,  eminent  as  scholars,  powerful  from  their  posi- 
tion, the  absence  of  individual  influence,  and  of  the  pervading 
authority  of  a  commanding  mind,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  faU 
of  the  Whig  party. 

Such  a  supremacy  was  generally  acknowledged  in  Lord  Grey  on 
the  accession  of  this  party  to  power :  but  it  was  the  supremacy  of 
a  tradition  rather  than  of  a  fact.  Almost  at  the  outset  of  his 
authority  his  successor  was  indicated.  When  the  crisis  arrived, 
the  intended  successor  was  not  in  the  Whig  ranks.  It  is  in  this 
virtual  absence  of  a  real  and  recognised  leader,  almost  from  the 
moment  that  they  passed  their  great  measure,  that  we  must  seek 
a  chief  cause  of  all  that  insubordination,  all  those  distempered 
ambitions,  and  all  those  dark  intrigues,  that  finally  broke  up,  not 
only  the  Whig  government,  but  the  Whig  party;  demoralised 
their  ranks,  and  sent  them  to  the  country,  both  in  1835  and  1837, 
with  every  illusion,  which  had  operated  so  happily  in  their  favour 
in  1832,  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  all  things  we  trace  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  the  individual. 

And  yet  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  1835  and  1837  proved, 
that  there  was  all  this  time  in  the  Whig  array  one  entirely  compe- 
tent to  the  office  of  leading  a  great  party,  though  his  capacity  for 
that  fulfilment  was  too  tardily  recognised. 
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Lord  John  Russell  has  that  degree  of  imagination,  which, 
though  evinced  rather  in  sentiment  than  expression,  still  enahles 
him  to  generalise  from  the  details  of  his  reading  and  experience ; 
and  to  take  those  comprehensive  views,  which,  however  easily  de- 
preciated hy  ordinarv  men  in  an  age  of  routine,  are  indispensable 
to  a  statesman  in  the  conjunctures  in  which  we  live.  He  under- 
stands, therefore,  his  position ;  and  he  has  the  moral  intrepidity 
which  prompts  him  ever  to  dare  that  which  his  intellect  assures 
him  is  politic.  He  is  consequently,  at  the  same  time,  sagacious 
and  bold  in  council.  As  an  administrator  he  is  prompt  and  indefa- 
tigable. He  is  not  a  natural  orator,  and  labours  under  physical 
deficiencies  which  even  a  Demosthenic  impulse  could  scarcely  over- 
come. But  he  is  experienced  in  debate,  quick  in  reply,  fertile  in 
resource,  takes  large  views,  and  frequently  compensates  for  a  dry 
and  hesitating  manner  by  the  expression  of  those  noble  trutli^ 
that  flash  across  the  fancy,  and  rise  spontaneously  to  the  lip,  of 
men  of  poetic  temperament  when  addressing  popular  assemblies. 
If  we  add  to  this,  a  private  life  of  dignified  repute,  the  accidents 
of  his  birth  and  rank,  which  never  can  be  severed  from  the  man, 
the  scion  of  a  great  historic  family,  and  bom,  as  it  were«  to  the 
hereditary  service  of  the  State,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  at  what 
period,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  Whig  party  have  ever 
possessed,  or  could  obtain^  a  more  efficient  leader. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Darlford  election.  The  class  of 
thoughtful  voters  was  sufficiently  numerous  in  that  borough  to 
render  the  result  of  the  contest  doubtful  to  the  last ;  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  day  of  nomination  both  parties  were  equally  sanguine. 

Nomination-day  altogether  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  affiiir.  There 
is  little  to  be  done,  and  that  little  mere  form.  The  tedious  hours 
remain,  and  no  one  can  settle  his  mind  to  anything.  It  is  not  a 
holiday,  for  every  one  is  serious ;  it  is  not  business,  for  no  one  can 
attend  to  it ;  it  is  not  a  contest,  for  there  is  no  canvassing ;  nor  an 
election,  for  there  is  no  poll.  It  is  a  day  of  lounging  vnthout  an 
object,  and  luncheons  without  an  appetite ;  of  hopes  and  fears ; 
confidence  and  dejection ;  bravado  bets  and  secret  hedging ;  and, 
about  midnight,  of  furious  suppers  of  grilled  bones,  brandy-and- 
water,  and  recklessness. 

The  president  and  vice-president  of -the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation, the  secretary  and  the  four  solicitors  who  were  agents,  had 
impressed  upon  Mr.  Rigby  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  must  produce  a  great  moral  effect,  if  he  obtained  the  show  of 
hands.  With  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  their  secret  organi- 
sation, they  flattered  themselves  it  might  be  done.  With  this  view, 
Rigby  inflicted  a  speech  of  more  than  two  hours'  duration  on  the 
electors,  who  bore  it  very  kindly,  as  the  mob  likes,  above  all 
things,  that  the  ceremonies  of  nomination-day  should  not  be  cut 
short :  moreover,  there  is  nothing  that  the  mob  likes  so  much  as  a 
speech.    Rigby  therefore  had,  on  the  whole,  a  far  from  unfaTOur- 
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able  audience,  and  he  arailed  himself  of  their  forbearance.  He 
brought  in  his  crack  theme,  the  guillotine,  and  dilated  so  eUbo- 
rately  upon  its  qualities,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  below  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  "  I  wish  you  may  get  it."  This 
exclamation  gave  Mr.  Rigby  what  is  called  a  great  opening,  which 
like  a  practised  speaker,  he  immediately  seized.  He  denounced 
the  sentiment  as  "  un-English,"  and  got  very  much  cheered.  Ex- 
cited by  this  success,  Rigby  began  to  call  everything  else  "  un- 
English"  with  which  he  did  not  agree,  until  menacing  murmurs 
began  to  rise,  when  he  shifted  the  subject,  and  rose  into  a  grand 
peroration,  in  which  he  assured  them  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
empire  were  on  this  particular  election  (cries  of  "  That's  true," 
from  all  sides),  and  that  England  expected  every  man  to  do  his 
duty. 

"  And  who  do  you  expect  to  do  yours?"  inquired  a  gentleman 
below,  "  about  that  ere  pension  ?" 

•'  Rigby,"  screeched  a  hoarse  voice,  "  don't  you  mind;  you  guv 
it  them  well." 

"  Rigby,  keep  up  your  spirits,  old  chap :  we  will  have  you." 

*^  Now ! "  said  a  stentorian  voice ;  and  a  man  as  tall  as  Saul  looked 
round  him.  This  was  the  engaged  leader  of  the  Conservative 
mob ;  the  eye  of  every  one  of  his  minions  was  instantly  on  him. 
"  Now !  Our  young  Queen  and  our  old  institutions !  Rigby  for 
ever!" 

This  was  a  signal  for  the  instant  appearance  of  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  mob.  Magog  Wrath,  not  so  tall  as  Bully  Bluck  his 
rival,  had  a  voice  almost  as  powerful,  a  back  much  broader,  and  a 
countenance  far  more  forbidding.  "  Now,  my  boys ;  the  Queen 
and  Millbank  for  ever!" 

These  rival  cries  were  the  signals  for  a  fight  between  the 
two  bands  of  gladiators  in  the  face  of  the  hustings ;  the  body  of 
the  people  little  interfering.  Bully  Bluck  seized  Magog  Wrath's 
colours ;  they  wrestled,  they  seized  each  other ;  their  supporters 
were  engaged  in  mutual  contest ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  most  alarming 
and  perilous  fray ;  several  ladies  from  the  windows  screamed,  one 
fainted;  a  band  of  special  constables  pushed  their  way  through 
the  mob ;  you  heard  their  staves  resounding  on  the  skulls  of  all 
who  opposed  them,  especially  the  little  boys :  order  was  at  length 
restored ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  only  hurts  inflicted  were  those 
which  came  from  the  special  constables.  Bully  Bluck  and  Magog 
Wrath,  with  all  their  fierce  looks,  flaunting  colours,  loud  cheers, 
and  desperate  assaults,  were,  after  all,  only  a  couple  of  Con- 
dottieri,  who  were  cautious  never  to  wound  each  other.  They 
were,  in  fact,  a  very  peaceful  police,  who  kept  the  town  in  awe, 
and  prevented  others  from  being  mischievous  who  were  more 
inclined  to  do  harm.  Their  hired  gangs  were  the  safety-valves  for 
all  the  scamps  of  the  borough,  who,  receiving  a  few  shillings  p^ r 
head  for  their  nominal  service,  and  as  much  drink  as  they  liked 
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after  the  contest,  were  bribed  and  organised  into  peace  and 
sobriety  on  the  days  in  which  their  excesses  were  most  to  be 
apprehended. 

Now  Mr.  Millbank  came  forward :  he  was  brief  compared  with 
Mr.  Rigby ;  but  clear  and  terse.  No  one  could  misunderstand  him. 
He  did  not  favour  his  hearers  with  any  history,  but  gave  them  his 
views  about  taxes,  free  trade,  placemen,  and  pensioners,  whoever 
and  wherever  they  might  be. 

"  Hilloa,  Rigby,  about  that  ere  pension  ?** 

"  Millbank  for  ever !    We  will  have  him.** 

"  Never  mind,  Rigby,  you'll  come  in  next  time.'' 

Mr.  Millbank  was  energetic  about  resident  representatives,  but 
did  not  understand  that  a  resident  representative  meant  the  nomi- 
nee of  a  great  Lord,  who  lived  in  a  great  castle  (great  cheering). 
There  was  a  Lord  once  who  declared  that,  if  he  liked,  he  would 
return  his  negro  valet  to  Parliament ;  but  Mr.  Millbank  thought 
those  days  were  over.  It  remained  for  the  people  of  Darlford  to 
determine  whether  he  was  mistaken. 

"  Never ! "  exclaimed  the  mob.  **  Millbank  for  ever !  Rigby  in 
the  rii:er  I    No  niggers,  no  walets !"  . 

"  Three  groans  for  Rigby.*' 

"  His  language  ain't  as  purty  as  the  Lunnun  chap's,"  said  a  critic 
below ;  "  but  he  speaks  from  bis  'art :  and  give  me  the  man  who 
'as  got  a  'art." 

*<  That's  your  time  of  day,  Mr.  Robinson." 

"  Now ! "  said  Magog  Wrath,  looking  around.  "  Now,  the  Queen 
and  Millbank  for  ever  1    Hurrah ! " 

The  show  of  hands  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Mr.  Millbank. 
Scarcely  a  hand  was  held  up  for  Mr.  Rigby  below,  except  by  Bully 
Bluck  and  his  praetorians.  The  Chairman  and  the  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Conservative  Association,  the  Secretary  and  the  four 
agents,  severally  and  respectively  went  up  to  Mr.  Rigby  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  result,  as  it  was  a  known  fact,  "  that  the 
show  of  hands  never  won." 

The  eve  of  polling-day  was  now  at  hand.  This  is  the  most 
critical  period  of  an  election.  All  night  parties  in  disguise  were 
perambulating  the  different  wards,  watching  each  other's  tactics ; 
masks,  wigs,  false  noses,  gentles  in  livery  coats,  men  in  female 
attire — a  silent  carnival  of  manoeuvre,  vigilance,  anxiety,  and 
trepidation.  The  thoughtful  voters  about  this  time  make  up  their 
minds ;  the  enthusiasts  who  have  told  you  twenty  times  a-day  for 
the  last  fortnight,  that  they  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  serve  you,  require  the  most  watchful  cooping;  all  the 
individuals  who  have  assured  you  that  "  their  word  is  their  bond," 
change  sides. 

Two  of  the  Rigbyites  met  in  the  market-place  about  an  hour 
after  midnight. 

**  Well,  how  goes  it  ?"  said  one. 
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^  I  have  been  the  rounds.  The  blont's  going  like  the  ward- 
pnmp.  I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  Moffatt's  house,  muffled  up  with 
a  mask  on.    I  dodged  him.    It  was  Biggs." 

"  You  don't  mean  tha^  io  you  ?    D — e,  Fll  answer  for  Moflfatt.'* 

"  I  never  thought  he  was  a  true  man." 

"Told  Robins?" 

"  I  could  not  see  him ;  but  I  met  young  Gunning  and  told  him." 

"  Young  Gunning !     That  wont  do." 

*^  I  thought  he  wf^  as  right  as  the  town  clock.^ 

"  So  did  I,  once.  Hush !  who  comes  here  ?  The  enemy, 
Franklin  and  Sampson  Potts.     Keep  close." 

"  ril  speak  to  them.  Good  night,  Potts.  Up  rather  late  to- 
night?" 

"  All  fair  election  time.    You  ain't  snoring,  are  you  ?" 

"  WeU,  I  hope  the  best  man  will  win." 

**  I  am  sure  he  will." 

**  You  must  go  for  Moffatt  early,  to  breakfast  at  the  White 
Lion ;  that's  your  sort.  Don't  leave  him,  and  poll  him  yourself. 
I  am  going  off  to  Solomon  Lacey's.  He  has  got  four  Millbankites 
cooped  up  very  drunk,  and  I  want  to  get  them  quietly  into  the 
country  before  daybreak." 

'Tis  polling  day !  The'  candidates  are  roused  from  their  slumbers 
at  an  early  hour  by  the  music  of  their  own  bajids  perambulating 
the  town,  and  each  playing  the  "  conquering  hero"  to  sustain  the 
courage  of  their  jaded  employers,  by  depriving  them  of  that  rest 
which  can  alone  tranquillise  the  nervous  system.  There  is  some- 
thing in  that  matin  burst  of  music,  followed  by  a  shrill  cheer  from 
the  boys  of  the  borough,  the  only  inhabitants  yet  up,  that  is  very 
depressing. 

The  conmiittee-rooms  of  each  candidate  are  soon  rife  with  black 
reports;  each  side  has  received  fearful  bulletins  of  the  preceding 
night  campaign ;  and  its  consequences  as  exemplified  in  the  morn- 
ing, unprecedented  tergiversations,  mysterious  absences ;  men  who 
breakfast  with  one  side  and  vote  with  the  other ;  men  who  won't 
come  to  breakfast ;  men  who  Ivon't  leave  Weakfast. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  RigbJ^  was  in  a  majority  of  twenty-eight. 

The  polling  was  brisk  and  equal  until  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  it  became  slack.  Mr.  Rigby  kept  a  majority,  but  an  in- 
considerable one.  Mr.  Millbank's  friends  were  not  disheartened, 
as  it  was  known  that  the  leading  members  of  Mr.  Rigby's  Com- 
mittee had  polled;  whereas  his  opponent's  were  principally  re- 
served. At  a  quarter  past  two  there  was  great  cheering  and  uproar. 
The  four  voters  in  favour  of  Millbank,  whom  Solomon  Lacey  had 
cooped  up,  made  drunk,  and  carried  into  the  country,  had  recovered 
their  senses,  made  their  escape,  and  voted  as  they  originally  in- 
tended. Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Millbank  was  declared  by  his  Com- 
mittee to  be  in  a  majority  of  one,  but  the  Committee  of  Mr.  Rigby 
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instantly  posted  a  placard,  in  large  letters,  to  announce  tliat, 
contrary,  their  man  was  in  a  majority  of  nine. 

"  If  we  could  only  have  got  another  registration,"  Trlusperc 
principal  agent  to  Mr.  Bigby,  at  a  quarter-past  four. 

«  You  think  it's  all  over,  then  ?' 

"  Why,  I  do  not  see  now  how  we  can  win.    We  liave  poll€ 
our  dead  men,  and  Millbank  is  seven  a-head." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  good  petition/' 
the  consoling  chairman  of  the  Conservative  Association. 
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It  was  not  with  feelings  of  extreme  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Tti^ 
returned  to  London.     The  loss  of  Hellingsley,  followed  bj  the  1(| 
ofthe  borough  to  Hellingsley's  successful  master,  were  not  precis^ 
the  incidents  which  would  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Rig-b; 
good  management  or  good  fortune.     Hitherto  that  gentleman  h 
persuaded  the  world  that  he  was  not  only  very  clever,  but  that 
was  also  always  in  luck ;  a  quality  which  many  appreciate  mo: 
even  than  capacity.     His  reputation  was  unquestionably  damage(|| 
both  with  his  patrpn  and  his  party.     But  what  the  Tapers  and  tH 
Tadpoles  thought  or  said,  what  even  might  be  the  injurious  effect] 
on  his  own  career  of  the  loss  of  this  election,  assumed  an  insig-j 
nificant  character  when  compared  with  its  influence  on  the  temper  j 
and  disposition  of  the  Marquess  of  Monmouth. 

And  yet  his  carriage  is  now  entering  the  court-yard  of  Monmouth 
House,  and,  in  aU  probability,  a  few  minutes  would  introduce  him 
to  that  presence  before  which  he  had,  ere  this,  trembled.  The 
Marquess  was  at  home,  and  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Kigby.  In  a  few 
minutes  that  gentleman  was  ascending  the  private  staircase,  enter- 
ing the  antechamber,  and  waiting  to  be  received  in  the  little  saloon, 
exactly  as  our  Coningsby  did  more  than  five  years  aiyo,  scarcely 
less  agitated,  but  by  feelings  of  a  very  different  character. 

"  Well,  you  made  a  good  fight  of  it,'*  exclaimed  the  Marquess,  in 
a  cheerful  and  particujarly  cordial  tone,  as  Mr.  Rigby  entered  hi? 
dressing-room.     "  Patience !    We  shall  win  next  time." 

This  reception  instantly  reassured  the  defeated  candidate,  though 
its  contrast  to  that  which  he  expected  rather  perplexed  him.  He 
entered  into  the  details  of  the  election,  talked  rapidly  of  the  next 
registration,  the  propriety  of  petitioning ;  accustomed  himself  tc 
hearing  his  voice  with  its  habitual  volubility  in  a  chamber  where  he 
had  feared  it  might  not  sound  for  some  time. 

"  D — ^n  politics  I "  said  the  Marquess.  "  These  fellows  are  in 
for  this  Parliament,  and  I  am  really  weary  of  the  whole  affair.  I 
begin  to  think  the  Duke  was  right,  and  it  would  have  been  best  to 


\  them  to  themselyes.    I  Am  glad  yon  have  come  tip  at 
I  want  you.    The  fact  is,  I  am  going  to  bo  married, 
ras  not  a  startling  announcement  to  Mr.  Bigby ;  he  waa 
for  it,  though  scarcely  could  have  hoped  that  he  would 
iu  favoured  with  it  on  the  present  occasion,  instead  of  a 
lODinient  on  his  misfortunes.     Marriage,  then,  was  the  pre- 
it  idea  of  Lord  Monmouth  at  the  present  moment,  in  wnose 
>iiAg  interest  all  vexations  were  forgotten.    Fortunate  Bigby ! 
id  by  the  failure  of  his  political  combinations,  his  dia- 
lents  in  not  dictating  to  the  county  and  not  carrying  the 
1,  and  the  slight  prospect  at  present  of  obtaining  the  great 
of  his  ambition,  Lord  Monmouth  had  resolved  to  precipitate 
was  about  to  marry  immediately,  and  quit  England, 
will  be  wanted,  Bigby,"  continued  the  Marquess.    "  We 
ive  a  couple  of  trustees,  and  I  have  thought  of  you  as  one. 
low  you  are  my  executor ;  and  it  Is  better  not  to  bring  in 
irUy  new  names  into  the  management  of  my  afifairs.    Lord 
will  act  with  you." 

f  then,  after  all,  was  a' lucky  man.    After  such  a  succession 

res,  he  had  returned  only  to  receive  fresh  and  the  most 

marks  of  his  patron's  good  feeling  and  consideration. 

[Monmouth's  trustee  and  executor  I    "  You  know  you  are  my 

)r."     Sublime  truth !    It  ought  to  be  blazoned  in  letters  of 

iin  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  Bigb/s  Ubrary,  to  remind  him 

ly  of  his  great  and  impending  destiny.    Lord  Monmouth's 

Iter,  and  very  probably  one  of  his  residuary  legatees!    A 

of  some  sort  he  knew  he  was.    What  a  splendid  memento 

What  cared  Bigby  for  the  borough  of  Darlford  ?    And  as 

political  friends,  he  wished  them  joy  of  their  barren  benches. 

ig  was  lost  by  not  being  in  this  Parliament. 

was  then  with  sincerity  that  Bigby  offered  his  congratulations 

patron.    He  praised  the  judicious  alliance,  accompanied  by 

circumstance  conducive  to  worldly  happiness ;  distinguished 

ity,  perfect  temper,  princely  rank.    Bigby,  who  had  hardly  got 

;  of  his  hustings'  vein,  was  most  eloquent  ia  his  praises  of  Madame 

lonna. 

**A  very  amiable  woman,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  "and  very 

idsome.    I  always  admired  her ;  and  a  very  agreeable  person 

I  dare  say  a  very  good  temper,  but  I  am  not  going  to  marry 

"  Might  I  then  ask  who  is " 

**  Her  Btep-daughter,  the  Princess  Lucretia,"  replied  the  Mar- 
^ess,  very  quietly,  and  looking  at  his  ring. 

Here  was  a  thunderbolt!    Bigby  had  made  another  mistakei  ; 
He  had  b^n  working  all  this  time  for  the  wrong  woman !    The  ^ 
consciousness  of  being  a  trustee  alone  sustained  Mm.    There  wa9 
ui  ineyitable  pause.    The  Marquess  would  not  speak  however,  and 
Eigby  must.   He  babbled  rather  incoherently  about  the  Princess 
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Lucretia  being  admired  by  everybody ;  also  that  she  was  the  most 
fortunate  of  women,  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished;  he  was  just 
beginning  to  say  he  had  known  her  from  a  child,  when  discre- 
tion stopped  his  tongue,  which  had  a  habit  of  running  on  some- 
what rasmy ;  but  Bigby,  though  he  often  blundered  in  his  talk, 
had  the  talent  of  extricating  himself  from  the  consequence  of  his 
mistakes. 

**And  Madame  must  be  highly  gratified  by  all  this?"  observed 
Mr.  Bigby,  with  an  inquiring  accent.  He  was  dying  to  learn  how 
she  had  first  received  the  intelligence,  and  congratulated  himself 
that  his  absence  at  his  contest  had  preserved  him  from  the  storm. 

**  Madame  Golonna  knows  nothing  of  our  intentions,"  said  Lord 
Monmouth.  "  And  by  the  bye,  that  is  the  very  business  on  which 
I  wish  to  see  you,  Rigby.  I  wish  you  to  communicate  them  to  her. 
We  are  to  be  married,  and  immediately.  It  would  gratify  me  that 
the  wife  of  Lucretia's  fatlier  should  attend  our  wedding.  You 
understand  exactly  what  I  mean,  Bigby — I  must  have  no  scenes. 
Always  happy  to  see  the  Princess  Colonna  under  my  roof:  but 
then  I  like  to  live  quietly,  particularly  at  present ;  harassed  as  I 
have  been  by  the  loss  of  these  elections,  by  all  this  bad  manage- 
ment, and  by  all  these  disappointments  on  subjects  in  which  I  was 
led  to  believe  success  was  certain.  Madame  Colonna  is  at  home ;" 
and  the  Marquess  bowed  Mr.  Bigby  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  departure  of  Sidonia  from  Coningsby  Castle,  in  the  autumn, 
determined  the  Princess  Lucretia  on  a  step  which  had  for  some 
time  before  his  arrival  occupied  her  brooding  imagination.  Nature 
had  bestowed  on  this  lady  an  ambitious  soul  and  a  subtile  spirit ; 
she  could  dare  much  and  could  execute  finely.  Above  all  things  she 
coveted  power;  and  though  not  free  from  the  characteristic  suscep* 
tibility  of  her  sex,  the  qualities  that  could  engage  her  passions  or 
fascinate  her  fancy  must  partake  of  that  intellectual  eminence 
which  distinguished  her.    Though  the  Princess  Lucretia  in  a  short 
space  of  time  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  she  had  as  vet  encoun-  ' 
tered  no  hero.    In  the  admirers  whom  her  rank,  and  sometimes 
her  intelligence,  assembled  around  her,  her  master  had  not  yet 
appeared.      Her  heart  had  not  trembled  before  any  of  those- 
brilliant  forms  whom  she  was  told  her  sex  admired ;  nor  did  she 
envy  any  one  the  homage  which  she  did  not  appreciate.     There 
was,  therefore,  no  disturbing  element  in  the  worldly  calculations 
which  she  applied  to  that  question  which  is,  to  woman,  what 
a  career  is  to  man,  the  question  of  marriage.     She  would  marry 
to  gain  power,  and  therefore  she  wished  to  marry  the  powerful. 
Lord  Eskdale  hovered  around  her,  and  she  liked  him,  She  admired 
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Us  incompaTable  shrewdness;  his  freedom  from  ordinary  prejudices; 
the  selfishness  which  was  always  good-natured,  and  the  imperturba- 
bility that  was  not  callous.  But  Lord  Eskdale  had  hovered  round 
many ;  it  was  his  easy  habit.  He  liked  clever  women,  young, 
but  who  had  seen  something  of  the  world.  The  Princess  Lucretia 
pleased  him  much ;  with  the  form  and  mind  of  a  woman  even  in  \ 
the  nursery.  He  had  watched  her  development  with  interest; 
ftnd  had  witnessed  her  launched  in  that  world  where  she  floated 
at  once  with  as  much  dignity  and  consciousness  of  superior  power, 
as  if  she  had  braved  for  seasons  its  waves  and  its  tempests. 

Musing  over  Lord  Eskdale,  the  mind  of  Lucretia  was  drawn  to 
the  image  of  his  friend — ^her  friend — the  friend  of  her  parents. 
And  why  not  marry  Lord  Monmouth?      The  idea  pleased  her. 
There  was  something  great  in  the  conception ;  difficult  and  strange.    ♦ 
The  result,  if  achieved,  would  give  her  all  that  she  desired.     She 
devoted  her  mind  to  this  secret  thought.     She  had  no  confidants. 
She  concentrated  her  intellect  on  one  point,  and  that  was  to  fasci- 
nate the  grandfather  of  Coningsby,  while  her  step-mother  was 
plotting  that  she  should  marry  his  grandson.     The  volition  of 
Lucretia  Colonna  was,  if  not  supreme,  of  a  power  most  difficult  to 
resist.     There  was  something  charm-like  and  alluring  in  the  con-    ' 
versation  of  one  who  was  silent  to  all  others ;  something  in  the 
tones  of  her  low  rich  voice  which  acted  singularly  on  the  nervous 
system.     It  was  the  voice  of  the  serpent ;  indeed,  there  was  an 
undulating  movement  in  Lucretia,  when  she  approached  you, 
which  irresistibly  reminded  you  of  that  mysterious  animal. 

Liord  Monmouth  was  not  insensible  to  the  spell,  though  totally 
unconscious  of  its  purpose.  He  found  the  society  of  Lucretia  very 
agreeable  to  him;  she  was  animated,  intelligent,  original;  her  in- 
quiries were  stimulating;  her  comments  on  what  she  saw,  and 
heard,  and  read,  racy  and  often  indicating  a  fine  humour.  But  all 
this  Aras  reserved  for  his  ear.  Before  her  parents,  as  before  all 
others,  Lucretia  was  silent,  a  little  scornful,  never  communicating, 
neither  giving  nor  seeking  amusement,  shut  up  in  herself. 

Lord  Monmouth  fell  therefore  into  the  habit  of  riding  and  driving 
with  Lucretia  alone.  It  was  an  arrangement  which  he  found  made 
his  life  more  pleasant.  Nor  was  it  displeasing  to  Madame  Colonna. 
She  looked  upon  Lord  Monmouth's  fancy  for  Lucretia  as  a  fresh 
tie  for  them  ail.  Even  the  Prince,  when  his  wife  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  observed  it  with  satisfaction.  It  was  a 
circumstance  which  represented  in  his  mind  a  continuance  of  good 
eating  and  good  drinking,  fine  horses,  luxurious  baths,  unceasing 
Inlliards. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  appeared  Sidonia,  known  before  to  her 
step-mother,  but  seen  by  Lucretia  for  the  first  time.  Truly,  he 
came,  saw,  and  conquered.  Those  eyes  that  rarely  met  another's, 
were  fixed  upon  his  searching  yet  unimpassioned  glance.  She 
listened  to  that  voice,  full  of  music  yet  void  of  tenderness :  and  the 
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spirit  of  Lucretia  Colonna  bowed  before  an  intelligence  that  com* 
manded  sympathj,  vet  offered  none. 

Lncretia  naturaUy  possessed  great  qualities  as  well  as  great 
talents.  Under  a  genial  influence,  her  education  might  have 
formed  a  being  capable  of  imparting  and  receiving  happiness. 
But  she  found  herself  without  a  guide.  Her  father  offerea  her  no 
love ;  her  step-mother  gained  from  her  no  respect.  Her  literary 
education  was  the  result  of  her  own  strong  mind  and  inquisitive 
spirit.  She  valued  knowledge,  and  she  therefore  acquired  it 
But  not  a  single  moral  principle  or  a  single  religious  truth  had 
ever  been  instilled  into  ner  being.  Frequent  absence  from  her 
own  country  had  by  degrees  broken  off  even  an  habitual  observance 
of  the  forms  of  her  creed ;  while  a  life  of  undisturbed  indulgence, 
void  of  all  anxiety  and  care,  while  it  preserved  her  from  many  of 
the  temptations  to  vice,  deprived  her  of  that  wisdom  "  more  preaoua 
than  rubies,"  which  adversity  and  affliction,  the  struggles  and  the 
sorrows  of  existence,  can  alone  impart. 

Lucretia  had  passed  her  life  in  a  refined,  but  rather  dissolute 
society.  Not  indeed  that  a  word  that  could  call  forth  a  maiden 
blush,  conduct  that  could  pain  the  purest  feelings,  could  be  heard 
or  witnessed  in  those  polished  and  luxurious  circles.  The  most 
exquisite  taste  pervaded  their  atmosphere ;  and  the  uninitiated  who 
found  themselves  in  those  perfumed  chambers  and  those  golden 
saloons,  might  believe,  from  all  that  passed  before  them,  that  their 
inhabitants  were  as  pure,  as  orderly,  and  as  irreproachable  as  their 
furniture.  But  among  the  habitual  dwellers  in  these  delicate  halls 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding,  a  prevalent  doctrine  that  required 
no  formal  exposition,  no  proofs  and  illustrations,  no  comment  and 
no  gloss ;  which  was  indeed  rather  a  traditional  conviction  than  an 
imparted  dogma — ^that  the  exoteric  public  were,  on  many  subjects^ 
the  victims  of  very  vulgar  prejudices,  which  these  enlightened 
personages  wished  neither  to  disturb  nor  to  adopt. 

A  being  of  such  a  temper,  bred  in  such  a  manner ;  a  woman  full 
of  intellect  and  ambition,  daring  and  lawless,  and  satiated  with  pros-  / 
perity,  is  not  made  for  equable  fortunes  and  an  uniform  existence. 
She  would  have  sacrificed  the  world  for  Sidonia,  for  he  had  touched 
the  fervent  imagination  that  none  before  could  approach;  but  that 
inscrutable  man  would  not  read  the  secret  of  her  heart;  and 
prompted  alike  by  pique,  the  love  of  power,  and  a  weariness  of  her 
present  life,  Lucretia  resolved  on  that  great  result  which  Mr.  Rigty^ 
IS  now  about  to  communicate  to  the  Princess  Colonna.  ^ 

About  half-an-hour  after  Mr.  Rigby  had  entered  that  lady's 
apartments  it  seemed  that  all  the  beUs  of  Monmouth  House  were 
nnging  at  the  same  time.  The  sound  even  reached  the  Marquess 
in  his  luxurious  recess;  who  immediately  took  a  pinch  of  suufiC  and. 
ordered  his  valet  to  lock  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber.  The 
Princess  Lucretia,  too,  heard  the  sounds ;  she  was  lying  on  a  sofa 
in  her  boudoir,  reading  the  ^<  Inferno/'  and  immediately  mustered 
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her  garrison  in  the  form  of  a  French  maid,  and  gave  directions 
that  no  one  should  he  admitted.  Both  the  Marquess  and  his  in- 
tended hride  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  resol?ed  to  parti- 
cipate in  no  scenes. 

The  ringing  ceased ;  there  was  again  silence.  Then  there  was 
another  ring ;  a  very  short,  hasty,  and  yiolent  pull ;  followed  by 
some  slamming  of  doors.  The  servants,  who  were  all  on  the  alert, 
and  had  advantages  of  hearing  and  observation  denied  to  their 
secluded  master,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Rigby  endeavouring 
gently  to  draw  back  into  her  apartments  Madame  Oolonna,  furious 
amid  his  deprecatory  exclamations. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Madame ;  for  your  own  sake — 
now  really — now  I  assure  you — ^you  are  quite  wrong — ^you  are  in- 
deed— ^it  is  a  complete  misapprehension — ^I  will  explain  everything. 
I  entreat — ^I  implore— whatever  you  like^just  what  you  please — 
only  listen." 

Then  the  lady,  with  a  mantling  visage  and  flashing  eye,  violently 
closing  the  door,  was  again  lost  to  their  sight.  A  few  minutes 
after,  there  was  a  moderate .  ring,  and  Mr.  Kigby,  coming  out  of 
the  apartments,  with  his  cravat  a  little  out  of  order,  as  if  he 
had  had  a  violent  shaking,  met  the  servant  who  would  have 
entered. 

**  Order  Madame  Colonna's  travelling  carriage,"  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  **  and  send  Mademoiselle  Conrad  here  directly. 
I  don't  think  the  fellow  hears  me,"  added  Mr.  Rigby,  and  following 
the  servant,  he  added  in  a  low  tone  and  with  a  significant  glance, 
'^No  traveUing  carriage;  no  Mademoiselle  Conrad;  order  the 
britska  round  as  usual." 

Nearly  another  hour  passed ;  there  was  another  ring ;  very  mode- 
rate indeed.  The  servant  was  informed  that  Madame  Colonna 
was  coming  down ;  and  she  appeared  as  usual.  In  a  beautiful 
morning  dress,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Rigby,  she  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  was  handed  into  her  carriage  by  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  seating  himself  by  her  side,  ordered  them  to  drive  to 
Richmond. 

Lord  Monmouth  having  been  informed  that  all  was  calm,  and  that 
,  Madame  Colonna,  attended  by  Mr.  Rigby,  had  gone  to  Richmond, 
/  ordered  his  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  Lucretia  and  Lucian 
Cray,  departed  immediately  for  Blackwall,  where,  in  whitebait,  a 
quiet  bottle  of  claret,  the  society  of  his  agreeable  friends,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  passing  steamers,  he  found  a  mild  distraction 
and  an  amusing  repose. 

Mr.  Rigby  reported  that  evening  to  the  Marquess  on  his  return, 
that  all  was  arranged  and  tranquil.  Perhaps  he  exaggerated  the 
difficulties,  to  increase  the  service ;  but  according  to  his  account 
they  were  very  considerable.  It  required  some  time  to  make 
Madame  Colonna  comprehend  the  nature  of  his  communication 
All  Rigby's  diplomatic  skill  was  expended  in  the  gradual  ae- 
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yelopment.  Wlien  it  was  once  fairly  put  before  her,  the  effect 
was  appalling.  That  was  the  first  great  ringing  of  bells.  Bigby 
softened  a  little  what  he  had  personally  endured;  but  he  con- 
fessed she  sprang  at  him  like  a  tigress  balked  of  her  prey,  and 
poured  forth  on  him  a  volume  of  epithets,  many  of  which  Rigby 
really  deserved.  But  after  all,  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  not 
treacherous,  only  base,  which  he  always  was.  Then  she  fell  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  and  vowed  frequently  that  she  was  not  weep- 
ing for  herself,  but  only  for  that  dear  Mr.  Coningsby,  who  had 
been  treated  so  infamously  and  robbed  of  Lucretia,  and  whose 
heart  she  knew  must  breaJc.  It  seemed  that  Bigby  stemmed 
the  first  violence  of  her  emotion  by  mysterious  intimations  of  an 
important  communication  that  he  had  to  make ;  and  piquing  her 
curiosity,  he  calmed  her  passion.  But  really  having  nothing  to 
say,  he  was  nearly  involVed  in  fresh  dangers.  He  took  refuge  in 
the  affectation  of  great  agitation  which  prevented  exposition.  The 
lady  then  insisted  on  her  travelHng  carriage  being  ordered  and 
packed,  as  she  was  determined  to  set  out  for  Bome  that  after- 
noon. This  Uttle  occurrence  gave  Bigby  some  few  minutest 
to  collect  himself,  at  the  end  of  which  he  niade  the  Princess  several 
announcements  of  intended  arrangements,  «all  of  which  pleased  her 
mightily,  though  they  were  so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  that  if 
she  had  not  been  a  woman  in  a  passion,  she  must  have  detected 
that  Bigby  was  lying.  He  assured  her  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
that  she  was  never  to  be  separated  from  them,  and  that  she  was  to 
have  any  establishment  in  any  country  she  liked.  He  talked 
wildly  of  equipages,  diamonds,  shawls,  opera-boxes ;  and  while  her 
mind  was  bewildered  with  these  dazzUng  objects,  he,  with  intrepid 
gravity,  consulted  her  as  to  the  exact  amount  she  would  like  to 
have  apportioned,  independent  of  her  general  revenue,  for  the 
purposes  of  charity. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  exhausted  by  her  rage  and  soothed  by 
these  visions,  Madame  Colonna  having  grown  calm  and  reasonable, 
sighed  and  murmured  a  complaint,  that  Lord  Monmouth  ought  to 
nave  communicated  this  important  intelligence  in  person.  Upon 
this  Bigby  instantly  assured  her,  that  Lord  Monmouth  had  been 
for  some  time  waiting  to  do  so,  but  in  consequence  of  her 
lengthened  interview  with  Bigby,  his  Lordship  had  departed  for 
Bichmond  with  Lucretia,  where  he  hoped  that  Madame  Colonna 
and  Mr.  Bigby  would  join  him.  So  it  ended,  with  a  morning 
drive  and  suburban  dinner;  Bigby,  afber  what  he  had  gone 
through,  finding  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  other  guests 
not  being  present,  and  bringing  home  Madame  Colonna  in  the 
evening,  at  times  almost  as  ^ay  and  good-tempered  as  usual,  and 
almost  oblivious  of  her  disappointment. 

When  the  Marquess  met  Madame  Colonna  he  embraced  her 
with  great  courtliness,  and  from  that  time  consulted  her  on  every 
arrangement.    He  took  a  very  early  occasion  of  presenting  her 
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with  a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value.  The  Marquess  was  fond 
of  making  presents  to  persons  to  whom  he  thought  he  had  not  be- 
hayed  very  well,  and  who  yet  spared  him  scenes. 

The  marriage  speedily  followed,  by  special  license,  at  the  villa  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Rigby,  who  gave  away  the  bride.  The 
wedding  was  very  select,  but  brUUant  as  the  diamond  necklace :  a 
Tojal  Duke  and  Duchess,  Lady  St.  Julians,  and  a  few  others.  Mr. 
Ormsby  presented  the  bride  with  a  bouquet  of  precious  stones, 
and  Lord  Eskdale  with  a  French  fan  in  a  diamond  frame.  It  was 
a  &ie  day ;  Lord  Monmouth,  calm  as  if  he  were  winning  the  St. 
Leger;  Lucretia,  universally  recognised  as  a  beauty;  all  the 
guests  gay,  the  Princess  Colonna  especially. 

The  travelling  carriage  is  at  the  door  which  is  to  bear  away 
the  happy  pair.  Madame  Colonna  embraces  Lucretia ;  the  Mar- 
quess gives  a  grand  bow:  they  are  gone.  The  guests  remain 
awhile.  A  Prince  of  the  blood  wiU  propose  a  toast ;  there  is 
another  glass  of  champagne  quaffed,  another  ortolan  devoured ; 
and  then  they  rise  and  disperse.  Madame  Colonna  leaves  with 
Lady  St.  Julians,  whose  guest  for  a  while  she  is  to  become.  And 
in  a  few  nunutes  their  host  is  alone. 

Mr.  Rigby  retired  into  his  library :  the  repose  of  the  chamber 
must  have  been  grateful  to  his  feelings  after  all  this  distraction. 
It  was  spacious,  well-stored,  classically  adorned,  and  opened  on  a 
beautiful  lawn.  Rigby  threw  himself  into  an  ample  chair,  crossed 
his  legs,  and  resting  his  head  on  his  arm,  apparently  fell  into  deep 
contemplation. 

He  had  some  cause  for  reflection,  and  though  we  did  once  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  Rigby  never  either  thought  or  felt,  this  perhaps 
may  be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 

He  could  scarcely  refrain  from  pondering  over  the  strange  event 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  at  which  he  had  assisted. 

It  was  an  incident  that  might  exercise  considerable  influence 
over  his  'fortunes.  His  patron  married,  and  married  to  one  who 
certainly  did  not  ofier  to  Mr.  Rigby  such  a  prospect  of  easy 
management  as  her  step-mother  I  Here  were  new  influences 
arising ;  new  characters,  new  situations,  new  contingencies.  Was 
he  thinking  of  all  this  ?  He  suddenly  jumps  up,  hurries  to  a  shelf 
and  takes  down  a  volume.  It  is  his  interleaved  peerage,  of  which 
for  twenty  years  he  had  been  threatening  an  edition.  Turning  to 
the  Marquisate  of  Monmouth,  he  took  up  his  pen  and  thus  made 
the  necessary  entry : — 

^  "  Married,  second  time,  August  Srd,  1 837^  The  Princess  Lucretia 
Colonna,  daughter  of  Prince  Paul  Colonna,  horn  at  Home,  Feb- 
ruary I6th,  1819." 

That  was  what  Mr.  Rigby  called  "  a  great  fact."  ^here  was 
not  a  peerage-compiler  in  England  who  had  that  date  save 
himself. 

Before  we  close  this  slight  narrative  of  the  domestic  incidents 
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that  occvrred  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  since  Coningsby 
quitted  the  Castle,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  what  happened 
to  Villebecque  and  Flora.  Lord  Monmouth  took  a  great  liking  to 
the  manager.  He  found  him  very  clever  in  many  things  inde- 
pendently of  his  profession ;  he  was  useful  to  Lord  Monmouth, 
and  did  his  work  in  an  agreeable  manner.  And  the  future  Lady 
Monmouth  was  accustomed  to  Flora,  and  found  her  useful  too,  and 
did  not  like  to  lose  her.  And  so  the  Marquess,  turning  all  the 
circumstances  in  his  mind^  and  being  convinced  that  ViUebecqu* 
could  never  succeed  to  any  extent  in  England  in  his  profession, 
and  probably  nowhere  else,  appointed  him,  to  Villebecque's  infinite 
satisfaction,  Intendant  of  his  household,  with  a  considerable  salary, 
while  Flora  still  lived  with  her  kind  step>£ather. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Another  year  elapsed;  not  so  fruitful  in  incidents  to  Coningsby 
as  the  preceding  ones,  and  yet  not  unprofitably  passed.  It  had 
been  spent  in  the  almost  unremitting  cultivation  of  his  intelli- 
gence. He  had  read  deeply  and  extensively,  digested  his  acqui- 
sitions, and  had  practised  himself  in  surveying  them,  free  from 
those  conventional  conclusions  and  those  traditionary  inferences 
that  surrounded  him.  Although  he  had  renounced  his  once 
cherished  purpose  of  trying  for  University  honours,  an  aim  which 
he  found  discordant  with  the  investigations  on  which  his  mind  was 
bent,  he  had  rarely  quitted  Cambridge.  The  society  of  his  friends, 
the  great  convenience  of  public  libraries,  and  the  general  tone  of 
studious  life  around,  rendered  an  University  for  him  a  genial 
residence.  There  is  a  moment  in  life,  when  the  pride  and  thirst 
of  knowledge  seem  to  absorb  our  being,  and  so  it  happened  now 
to  Coningsby,  who  felt  each  day  stronger  in  his  intellectual 
resources,  and  each  day  more  anxious  and  avid  to  increase  them. 
The  habits  of  public  discussion  fostered  by  the  Debating  Society 
were  also  for  Coningsby  no  inconsiderable  tie  to  the  University. 
This  was  the  arena  in  which  he  felt  himself  at  home.  The  pro- 
mise of  his  Eton  days  was  here  fulfilled.  And  while  his  friends 
listened  to  his  sustained  argument  or  his  impassioned  declamation, 
the  prompt  reply  or  the  apt  retort,  they  looked  forward  with 
pride  through  the  vista  of  years  to  the  time  when  the  hero  of  the 
youthful  Club  should  convince  or  dazzle  in  the  senate.  It  is 
probable  then  that  he  would  have  remained  at  Cambridge  with 
slight  intervals  until  he  had  taken  his  degree,  had  not  circum- 
stances occurred  which  gave  altogether  a  new  turn  to  his 
thoughts. 

When  Lord  Monmouth  had  fixed  his  wedding-day  he  had  writ- 
ten himself  to  Coningsby  to  announce  his  intended  marriage,  and 
to  request  his  gran£on's  presence  at  the  ceremony.    The  letter 
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was  more  than  kind ;  it  was  warm  and  generous.  He  assured  Lis 
grandson  that  this  alliance  should  make  no  difference  in  the  very 
ample  provision  which  he  had  long  intended  for  him;  that  he 
should  ever  esteem  Coningsby  his  nearest  relative;  and  that, 
while  his  death  would  bring  to  Coningsby  as  considerable  an  inde- 
pendence as  an  English  gentleman  need  desire,  so  in  his  lifetime 
Ooningsby  should  ever  be  supported  as  became  his  birth,  breeding, 
and  future  prospects.  Lord  Monmouth  had  mentioned  to  Lucre- 
tia,  that  he  was  about  to  invite  his  grandson  to  their  wedding,  and 
the  lady  had  received  the  intimation  with  satisfaction.  It  so  hap-^ 
pened  that  a  few  hours  after,  Lucretia,  who  now  entered  tne 
private  rooms  of  Lord  Monmouth  without  previously  announcing 
ner  arrival,  met  Villebecque  with  the  letter  to  Coningsby  in  his 
hand.  Lucretia  took  it  away  from  him,  and  said  it  snould  be 
posted  with  her  ovm  letters.  It  never  reached  its  destination. 
Our  friend  learnt  the  marriage  from  the  newspapers,  which  some- 
what astounded  him ;  but  Coningsby  was  fond  of  his  grandfather, 
and  he  wrote  Lord  Monmouth  a  letter  of  congratulation,  full  of 
feeling  and  ingenuousness,  and  which,  while  it  much  pleased  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  unintentionally  convinced  him 
that  Coningsby  had  never  received  his  original  communication. 
Lord  Monmouth  spoke  to  Villebecque,  who  could  throw  sufficient 
light  upon  the  subject,  but  it  was  never  mentioned  to  Lady  Mon- 
mouth. The  Marquess  was  a  man  whp  always  found  out  every- 
thing, and  enjoyed  the  secret. 

Bather  more  than  a  year  after  the  marriage,  when  Coningsby 
had  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  the  year  which  he  had  passed 
■0  quietly  at  Cambridge,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  grandfather, 
informing  him  that  after  a  variety  of  movements  Lady  Monmouth 
and  himself  were  established  in  Paris  for  the  season,  and  desiring 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  come  over  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  pay 
them  as  long  a  visit  as  the  regulations  of  the  University  would 
permit.  So,  at  the  close  of  the  December  term,  Coningsby  quitted 
Cambridge  for  Paris. 

Passing  through  London,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  his  banker  at 
Charing  Cross,  on  whom  he  had  periodically  drawn  since  he  com- 
menced his  college  life.  He  was  in  the  outer  counting-house, 
making  some  inquiries  about  a  letter  of  credit,  when  one  of  the 
partners  came  out  from  an  inner  room,  and  invited  him  to  enter. 
This  firm  had  been  for  generations  the  bankers  of  the  Coningsby 
family ;  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  sealed  box  in  their  pos- 
session which  had  belonged  to  the  father  of  Coningsby,  and  they 
wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  delivering  it  to  his  son.  This 
communication  deeply  interested  him;  and  as  he  was  alone  in 
London,  at  an  hotel,  and  on  the  wing  for  a  foreign  country,  he 
requested  permission  at  once  to  examine  it,  in  order  that  he  might 
again  deposit  it  with  them :  so  he  was  shown  into  a  private  room 
for  that  purpose.    The  seal  was  broken;  the  box  was  full  of 
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papers,  chiefly  correspondence :  among  them  was  a  packet  described 
as  letters  from  "  my  dear  Helen,"  the  mother  of  Coningsby.  In 
the  interior  of  this  packet,  there  was  a  miniature  of  that  mother. 
He  looked  at  it;  put  it  down ;  looked  at  it  again  and  again.  He 
could  not  be  mistaken.  There  was  the  same  blue  fillet  in  the 
bright  hair.  It  was  an  exact  copy  of  that  portrait  which  had  so 
greatly  excited  his  attention  when  at  Millbankl  This  was  a 
mysterious  and  singularly  perplexing  incident.  It  greatly  agitated 
him.  He  was  alone  in  the  room  when  he  made  the  discovery.  . 
When  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  sealed  up  the  contents  of  the  ' 
box,  with  the  exception  of  his  mother's  letters  and  the  miniature^ 
which  he  took  away  with  him,  and  then  re-delivered  it  to  his 
banker  for  custody  until  his  return. 

Coningsby  found  Lord  and  Lady  Monmouth  in  a  splendid  hotel 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor6,  near  the  English  Embassy.  His 
grandfather  looked  at  him  with  marked  attention,  and  received 
him  with  evident  satisfaction.  Indeed,  Lord  Monmouth  was 
gjreatly  pleased  that  Harry  had  come  to  Paris ;  it  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  World,  where  everybody  should  graduate.  Paris  and 
London  ought  to  be  the  great  objects  of  all  travellers ;  the  rest 
was  mere  landscape. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  between  Lucretia  and  Coningsby  there 
existed  from  the  first  a  certain  antipathy;  and  though  circum- 
stances for  a  short  time  had  apparently  removed  or  modified  the 
aversion,  the  manner  .of  the  lady  when  Coningsby  was  ushered 
into  her  boudoir,  resplendent  with  all  that  Parisian  taste  and  luxury 
could  devise,  was  characterised  by  that  frigid  politeness  which  had 
preceded  the  days  of  their  more  genial  acquaintance:  K  the 
manner  of  Lucretia  were  the  same  as  before  her  marriage,  a  con- 
siderable change  might  however  be  observed  in  her  appearance. 
Her  fine  form  had  become  more  developed ;  while  her  dress,  that 
she  once  totally  neglected,  was  elaborate  and  gorgeous,  and  of  the 
last  mode.  Lucretia  was  the  fashion  at  Paris ;  a  great  lady, 
greatly  admired.  A  guest  under  such  a  roof,  however,  Coningsby 
was  at  once  launched  into  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  Parisian 
society,  which  he  found  fascinating. 

The  art  of  society  is,  without  doubt,  perfectly  comprehended 
and  completely  practised  in  the  bright  metropolis  of  France.  An 
Englishman  cannot  enter  a  saloon  without  instantly  feeling  he  is 
among  a  race  more  social  than  his  compatriots.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, is  more  consummate  than  the  manner  in  which  a  French 
lady  receives  her  guests !  She  unites  graceful  repose  and  unaf- 
fected dignity,  with  the  most  amiable  regard  for  others.  She  sees 
every  one ;  she  speaks  to  every  one ;  she  sees  them  at  the  right 
moment ;  she  says  the  right  thing ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  position  of  her  guests  by  the  spirit  in  which 
she  welcomes  them.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  every  circle  of 
Parisian  society,  from  the  cMteau  to  the  cabaret^  a  sincere  homage 
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to  intelleet;  and  this  without  any  maudlin  sentiment.  None 
ooner  than  the  Pansians  can  draw  the  line  between  factitious 
notoriety  and  honest  fame;  or  sooner  distinguish  between  the 
counterfeit  celebrity  and  the  standard  reputation.  In  Englanj]^ 
we  too  often  alternate  between  a  supercilious  neglect  of  genius 
and  a  rhapsodical  pursuit  of  quacks.  In  England,  when  a  new 
character  appears  in  our  circles, the  first  question  always  is,'' Who 
is  he?"  In  France  it  is,  "What  is  he?"  In  England,  «Hor 
mxLcti  a-year  ?"    In  France,  "  What  has  he  done  ?" 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

About  a  week  after  Ooningsb/s  arriyal  in  Paris,  as  he  was 
sauntering  on  the  soft  and  sunny  Boulerards,  soft  and  sunny  though 
Christmas,  he  met  Sidonia. 

"  So  you  are  here  }"  said  Sidonia.  "  Turn  now  with  me,  for  I 
see  you  are  only  lounging,  and  tell  me  when  you  came,  where  you 
are,  and  what  you  have  done  since  we  parted.  I  have  been  here 
myself  but  a  few  days." 

There  was  much  to  tell.  And  when  Ooningsby  had  rapidly 
related  all  that  had  passed,  they  talked  of  Paris.  Sidonia  had 
offered  him  hospitality,  until  he  learned  that  Lord  Monmouth  was 
in  Paris,  and  that  Ooningsby  was  his  guest. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  come  to  me,"  he  remarked;  *'I  would 
have  shown  you  everybody  and  everytMng.  But  we  shall  meet 
often." 

*'  I  have  already  seen  many  remarkable  things,"  said  Ooningsby; 
^and  met  many  celebrated  persons.  Nothing  strikes  me  more  in 
this  brilliant  city  than  the  tone  of  its  society,  so  much  higher  than 
our  own.  What  an  absence  of  petty  personalities !  How  much 
conversation,  and  how  little  gossip !  Yet  nowhere  is  there  less 
pedantry.  Here  all  women  are  as  agreeable  as  is  the  remark* 
able  privilege  in  London  of  some  half-dozen.  Men  too,  and  great 
men,  develope  their  minds.  A  great  man  in  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  generally  the  dullest  dog  •  in  company.  And  yet,  how 
piteous  to  think  that  so  fair  a  civilisation  should  be  in  such  immi- 
nent peril  ! " 

^' Yes !  that  is  a  common  opinion;  and  yet  I  am  somewhat  scep- 
tical of  its  truth,"  replied  Sidonia.  "I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  social  system  of  England  is  in  infinitely  greater  danger  than 
that  of  France.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  agitated  surfape 
of  this  country.  The  foundations  of  its  order  are  deep  and  sure. 
Learn  to  understand  France.  France  is  a  Kingdom  with  a  He- 
public  for  its  capital.  It  has  been  always  so,  for  centuries.  From 
the  days  of  the  League  to  the  days  of  the  Sections,  to  the  days  of 
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1830.  It  is  still  France,  little  changed ;  and  only  more  national ; 
for  it  is  less  Frank  and  more  Gallic ;  as  England  has  become  less 
Norman  and  more  Saxon.'* 

^  And  it  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  present  King  may  main- 
tain himself?" 

**  Every  movement  in  this  country,  however  apparently  discor- 
dant, seems  to  tend  to  that  inevitable  end.  He  would  not  be  on 
the  throne  if  the  nature  of  things  had  not  demanded  his  presence. 
The  Kingdom  of  France  required  a  Monarch ;  the  Republic  of 
Paris  required  a  Dictator.  He  comprised  in  his  person  both  qua 
lifications ;  lineage  and  intellect ;  blood  for  the  provinces,  braim 
for  the  city." 

"What  a  position !  what  an  individual !"  exclaimed  Coningsby, 
"  Tell  me,"  he  added,  eagerly,  "  what  is  he  ?  This  Prince  of  whom 
one  hears  in  all  countries  at  all  hours ;  on  whose  existence  we  are 
told  the  tranquillity,  almost  the  civilisation,  of  Europe  depends, 
yet  of  whom  we  receive  accounts  so  conflicting,  so  contradictor}  ; 
tell  me,  you  who  can  tell  me,  tell  me  what  he  is." 

Sidonia  smiled  at  his  earnestness.  "  I  have  a  creed  of  mine 
own,"  he  remarked,  "  that  the  great  characters  of  antiquity  are  at 
rare  epochs  reproduced  for  our  wonder,  or  our  guidance.  Nature, 
wearied  with  mediocrity,  pours  the  warm  metal  into  an  heroic 
mould.  When  circumstances  at  length  placed  me  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  of  France,  I  recognised^IJLTSSEs!" 

"  But  is  there  no  danger,"  resumed  Coningsby,  after  the  pause 
of  a  few  moments,  "  that  the  Republic  of  Paris  may  absorb  the 
Kingdom  of  France?" 

*'  I  suspect  the  reverse,"  replied  Sidonia.  "  The  tendency  of 
advanced  civilisation  is  in  truth  to  pure  Monarchy.  Monarchy  is 
indeed  a  government  which  requires  a  high  degree  of  civilisation 
for  its  full  development.  It  needs  the  support  of  free  laws  and 
manners,  and  of  a  widely-diffused  intelligence.  Political  compro- 
mises are  not  to  be  tolerated  except  at  periods  of  rude  transition. 
An  educated  nation  recoils  from  the  imperfect  vicariate  of  what  is 
called  a  representative  government.  Your  House  of  Commons, 
that  has  absorbed  all  other  powers  in  the  State,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility fall  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.  .  Public  opinion  has  a  more 
direct,  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  efficient  organ  for  its  utter- 
ance, than  a  body  of  men  sectionally  chosen.  The  Printing-press 
is  a  political  element  unknown  to  classic  or  feudal  times.  It  ab- 
sorbs in  a  great  degree  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign,  the  Priest,  the 
Parliament;  it  controls,  it  educates,  it  discusses.  That  public 
opinion,  when  it  acts,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  one  who  has  no 
class  interests.  In  an  enlightened  age  the  Monarch  on  the  throne, 
free  from  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
fiubiect,  becomes  again  divine ! " 

At  this  moment  they  reached  that  part  of  the  Boulevards  which 
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leads  into  the  Place  of  the  Madeleine,  whither  Sidonia  was  bound ; 
and  Coningsby  was  about  to  quit  his  companion,  when  Sidonia 

said: — 

*^  I  am  only  going  a  step  over  to  the  Bue  Tronchet  to  saj  a  few 

words  to  a  friend  of  mine,  M.  P s.    I  shall  not  detain  you  five 

oiinutes;  and  you  should  know  him,  for  he  has  some  capital  pic- 
tures, and  a  collection  of  Limoges  ware  that  is  the  despair  of  the 
dilettanti." 

So  saying  they  turned  down  by  the  Place  of  the  Madeleine,  and 

soon  entered  the  court  of  the  hotel  of  M.  P s.     That  gentle 

man  received  them  in  his  gallery.  After  some  general  conversa- 
tion, Coningsby  turned  towards  the  pictures,  and  left  Sidonia  with 
their  host.  The  collection  was  rare,  and  interested  Coningsby, 
though  unacquainted  with  art.    He  sauntered  on  from  picture  to 

Sicture  until  he  reached  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  an  open 
oor  invited  him  into  a  suite  of  rooms  also  fuU  of  pictures  and 
objects  of  curiosity  and  art.  As  he  was  entering  a  second  chamber, 
he  observed  a  lady  leaning  back  in  a  cushioned  chair,  and  looking 
earnestly  on  a  picture.  His  entrance  was  unheard  and  unnoticed, 
for  the  lady's  back  was  to  the  door ;  yet  Coningsby  advancing  in  an 
angular  direction,  obtained  nearly  a  complete  view  of  her  counte- 
nance. It  was  upraised,  gazing  on  the  picture  with  an  expression 
of  delight ;  the  bonnet  thrown  back,  while  the  large  sable  cloak  of 
the  gazer  had  fallen  partly  off.  The  countenance  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  beautiful  picture.  Those  glowing  shades  of  the 
gallery  to  which  love,  and  genius,  and  devotion,  had  lent  their  in- 
spiration, seemed  without  life  and  lustre  by  the  ra^ant  and  ex- 
pressive presence  which  Coningsby  now  beheld. 

The  finely-arched  brow  was  a  little  elevated,  the  soft  dark  eyes 
were  fully  opened,  the  nostril  of  the  delicate  nose  slightly  dilated, 
the  small,  yet  rich,  full  lips  just  parted ;  and  over  the  clear,  trans- 
parent visage  there  played  a  vivid  glance  of  gratified  intelligence. 
The  lady  rose,  advanced  towards  the  picture,  looked  at  it  ear- 
aestly  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  turning  in  a  direction  oppo- 
lite  to  Coningsby,  walked  away.  She  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  stature,  and  yet  could  scarcely  be  called  tall ;  a  quality  so 
/are,  that  even  skilful  dancers  do  not  often  possess  it,  was  hers ; 
that  elastic  gait  that  is  so  winning,  and  so  often  denotes  the  gaiety 
and  quickness  of  the  spirit. 

The  fair  object  of  his  observation  had  advanced  into  other 
chambers,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  becoming,  Coningsby  followed 
fler.  She  had  joined  a  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were  examining 
an  ancient  carving  in  ivory.  The  gentleman  was  middle-aged 
and  portly ;  the  elder  lady  tall  and  elegant,  and  with  traces  of  int 
teresting  beauty.  Coningsby  heard  her  speak;  the  words  were 
English,  but  the  accent  not  of  a  native. 

In  the  remotest  part  of  the  room,  Coningsby,  apparently  engaged 
in  ^T^^^"^"g  some  of  that  famous  Limoges  ware  of  which  Sidonia 
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had  spoken,  watched  with  interest  and  intentness  the  beauiaful  j, 
being  whom  he  had  followed,  and  whom  he  concluded  to  be  the  ^ 
child  of  her  companions.  After  some  little  time,  they  quitted  Ute^ 
apartment  on  their  return  to  the  gallery;  Coningsbj  remained^ 
behind,  caring  for  none  of  the  rare  and  randful  objects  that  sur-  I 
rounded  him,  yet  compelled,  from  the  fear  of  seeming  obtrusiye,  for  , 
fiome  minutes  to  remain.  Then  he  too  returned  to  the  gallery^  , 
and  just  as  he  had  gained  its  end,  he  saw  the  portly  gentleman  in  » 
the  distance  shaking  hands  with  Sidonia,  the  ladies  apparently  ] 

expressing  their  thanks  and  gratification  to  M.  P s,  and  then  i 

all  yanishmg  by  the  door  through  which  Goningsby  had  originally  . 
entered.  - 

«  What  a  beautiful  countrywoman  of  yours!*'  said  M.P s, 

as  Goningsby  approached  him. 

^'  Is  she  my  countrywoman  ?    I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  I  haye  been 
admiring  her,"  he  replied. 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  P s,  "it  is  Sir  WalBnger:  one  of  your  depu- 
ties ;  don't  you  know  him?" 

"  Sir  WaUmger !"  said  Coningsby,  **  no,  I  haye  not  that  honour." 
He  looked  at  Sidonia. 

**  Sir  Joseph  Wallinger,"  said  Sidonia,  "  one  of  the  new  Whig 

baronets,  and  member  for .      I  know  him.     He  married  a 

Spaniard.     That  is  not  Ms  daughter,  but  his  niece ;  the  child  of 
his  wife's  sister.    It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  one  more  beautiful.^ 

END  OF  BOOK  Y, 
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CHAPTER  L 


The  knowledge  tibat  Sidonia  was  in  Paris  greatly  agitated  Lad^ 
Monmouth.  She  receiyed  the  intimation  indeed  from  Coningsby 
at  dinner  with  sufficient  art  to  conceal  her  emotion.  Lord  Mon-  J 
mouth  himself  was  quite  pleased  at  the  announcement.  Sidonia  ^ 
was  his  especial  fayouiite ;  he  knew  so  much,  had  such  an  excel-  } 
lent  judgment,  and  was  so  rick  He  had  always  something  to  tell  < 
you,  was  the  best  man  in  the  world  to  bet  on,  and  neyer  wanted  ) 
anything.  A  perfect  character  according  to  the  Monmouth.  ^ 
ethics.  ; 

In  the  eyening  of  the  day  that  Coningsby  met  Sidonia,  Lady    ' 

Monmouth  made  a  little  yisit  to  the  charming  Duchess  de  Gr 1,   ' 

who  wan  ^  at  hQm<» "  eyery  other  night  in  her  pretty  hotel,  nitk  . 
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its  embroidered  white  satin  draperies,  its  fine  old  cabinets,  and  an- 
'"  J&.  <«A^^^^  portraits  of  famous  name,  braye  marshals  and  bright  prin- 
ftei^  cesses  of  the  olden  time,  on  its  walls.  These  receptions  without 
form,  yet  full  of  elegance,  are  what  English  "  at  homes "  were 
before  the  Continental  war,  though  now,  by  a  curious  perversion 
of  terms,  the  easy  domestic  title  distinguishes  in  England  a 
formally-prepared  and  elaborately-collected  assembly,  in  which 
every  thing  and  every  person  are  careful  to  be  as  little  "  homely  " 
as  possible.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  'tis  on  these  occasions, 
and  in  this  manner,  that  society  carries  on  that  degree  and  kind 
of  intercourse  which  in  England  we  attempt  awkwardly  to  main- 
tain by  the  medium  of  that  unpopular  species  of  visitation  styled 
a  morning  call ;  which  all  complain  that  they  have  either  to  make 
or  to  endure. 

Nowhere  was  this  species  of  reception  more  happily  conducted 

than    at  the   Duchess  de  G 1.      The   rooms,  though   small, 

decorated  with  taste,  brightly  illumined  ;  a  handsome  and  gra- 
cious hostess,  the  Duke  the  very  pearl  of  gentlemen,  and  sons  and 
daughters  worthy  of  such  parents.  Every  moment  some  one 
came  in,  and  some  one  went  away.  In  your  way  from  a  dinner  to 
a  ball,  you,  stopped  to  exchange  agreeable  on  dits.  It  seemed  that 
every  woman  was  pretty,  every  man  a  wit.  Sure  you  were  to  find 
yourself  surroimded  by  celebrities,  and  men  were  welcomed  there, 
if  they  were  clever,  before  they  were  famous,  which  showed  it  was 
a  house  that  regarded  intellect,  and  did  not  seek  merely  to  gratify 
its  vanity  by  b^g  surrounded  by  the  distinguished. 

Enveloped  in  a  rich  Indian  shawl,  and  leaning  back  on  a  sofa, 
Lady  Monmouth  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  courtly 

and  classic  Count  M 6,  when,  on  casually  turning  her  head, 

she  observed  entering  the  saloon,  Sidonia.  She  just  caught  his 
form  bowing  to  the  Duchess,  and  instantly  turned  her  head  and 
replimged  into  her  conversation  with  increased  interest.  Lady 
Momnouth  was  a  person  who  had  the  power  of  seeing  all  about 
her,  everything  and  everybody,  without  appearing  to  look.  She 
was  conscious  that  Sidonia  was  approaching  her  neighbourhood. 
Her  heart  beat  in  tumult ;  she  dreaded  to  catch  the  eye  of  that 
very  individual  whom  she  was  so  anxious  to  meet.  He  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  sofa.  Instinctively,  Lady  Monmouth  turned 
from  the  Count,  and  began  speaking  earnestly  to  her  other  neigh- 
bour, a  young  daughter  of  the  house,  innocent  and  beautiful,  not 
yet  quite  fledged,  tiying  her  wings  in  society  imder  the  maternal 
eye.  She  was  surprised  by  the  extreme  interest  which  her  grai\d 
neighbour  suddenly  took  in  all  her  pursuits,  her  studies,  her  daily 
walks  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Sidonia,  as  the  Marchioness  had 
anticipated,  had  now  reached  the  sofa.  But  no,  it  was  to  the 
Count,  and  not  to  Lady  Monmouth,  that  he  was  advancing;  and 
they  were  immediately  engaged  in  conversation.  After  some  little 
time,  when  she  had  become  accustomed  to  his  voice,  and  found 
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her  own  heart  throbbing  with  less  violence^  Lucretia  turned  again, 
8  if  by  accident,  to  the  Count,  and  met  the  glance  of  Sidonia. 
She  meant  to  have  received  him  with  haughtiness,  but  her  self- 
command  deserted  her ;  and  slightly  rising  from  the  sofa,  she  wel- 
comed him  with  a  countenance  of  extreme  pallor  and  with  some 
awkwardness. 

His  manner  was  such  as  might  have  assisted  her,  even  had  she 
been  more  troubled.  It  was  marked  by  a  degree  of  respectful 
friendliness.  He  expressed  without  reserve  his  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing her  again ;  inquired  much  how  she  had  passed  her  time  since 
they  last  parted ;  asked  more  than  once  after  the  Marquess.  The 
Count  moved  away ;  Sidonia  took  his  seat.  His  ease  and  homage 
combined  greatly  relieved  her.  She  expressed  to  him  how  kind 
her  Lord  would  consider  his  society,  for  the  Marquess  had  suffered 
in  health  since  Sidonia  last  saw  him.  His  periodical  gout  had  leffi 
him,  which  made  him  ill  and  nervous.  The  Marquess  received  his 
friends  at  dinner  every  day.  Sidonia,  particularly  amiable,  offered 
himself  as  a  guest  for  the  following  one. 

'*And  do  you  go  to  the  great  ball  to-morrow  1"  inquired  Lu- 
cretia, delighted  with  all  that  had  occurred. 

"  I  always  go  to  their  balls,"  said  Sidonia,  "  I  have  promised." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause ;  Lucretia  happier  than  she  had, 
been  for  a  long  time,  her  face  a  little  flushed,  and  truly  in  a  secret 
tumult  of  sweet  thoughts,  remembered  she  had  been  long  there, 
and  offering  her  hand  to  Sidonia,  bade  him  adieu  until  to-morrow. 
While  he,  as  was  his  custom,  soon  repaired  to  the  refined  circle  of 
the  Countess  de  C — s — ^1 — ^ne,  a  lady  whose  manners  he  always 
mentioned  as  his  fair  ideal,  and  whose  house  was  his  favourite 
haunt. 

Before  to-morrow  comes,  a  word  or  two  respecting  two  other 
characters  of  this  history  connected  with  the  family  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth. And  first  of  Flora.  La  Fetite  was  neither  very  well 
nor  very  happy.  Her  hereditary  disease  developed  itself;  gra- 
dually, but  in  a  manner  alarming  to  those  who  loved  her.  She 
was  very  delicate,  and  suffered  so  much  from  the  weakness  of  her 
chest,  that  she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  singing.  This  was  really 
the  only  tie  between  her  and  the  Marchioness,  who,  without  being 
a  petty  tyrant,  treated  her  often  with  unfeeling  haughtiness. 
She  was,  therefore,  now  rarely  seen  in  the  chambers  of  the  great. 
In  her  own  apartments  she  found,  indeed,  some  distraction  in 
music,  for  which  she  had  a  natural  predisposition,  but  this  was  a 
pursuit  that  only  fed  the  morbid  passion  of  her  tender  souL 
Alone,  listening  only  to  sweet  sounds,  or  indulging  in  soft  dreams 
that  never  could  be  realised,  her  existence  glided  away  like  a 
vision,  and  she  seemed  to  become  every  day  more  fair  and  fragile. 
Alas !  hers  was  the  sad  and  mystic  destiny  to  love  one  whom  she 
never  met,  an^  by  whom,  if  she  met  him,  she  would  scarcely,  per- 
haps, be  recognised.    Yet  in  that  passion,  fanciful^  almost  ideali 
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er  life  was  absorbed,  nor  for  her  did  the  world  contain  an  exist- 
nce^  a  thought,  a  sensation,  beyond  those  that  sprang  from  the 
mage  of  the  noble  youth  who  had  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
orrows,  and  had  softened  the  hard  fortunes  of  dependence  by  his 
{enerous  sensibility.  Happy  that,  with  many  mortifications,  it 
ras  still  her  lot  to  live  under  the  roof  of  one  who  bore  his  name, 
tnd  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  same  blood !  She  felt  indeed  for 
he  Marquess,  whom  she  so  rarely  saw,  and  from  whom  she  had 
lever  received  much  notice,  prompted,  it  would  seem,  by  her  fan- 
^stic  passion,  a  degree  of  reverence,  almost  of  affection,  which 
ieemed  occasionally,  even  to  herself,  as  something  inexplicable 
id   without  reason. 

As  for  her  fond  step-father,  M.  Villebecque,  the  world  fared  very 
[ifferently  with  him.  His  lively  and  enterprising  genius,  his 
idy  and  multiform  talents,  and  his  temper  which  defied  disturb- 
ice,  had  made  their  way.  He  had  become  the  very  right  hand 
)f  Liord  Monmouth ;  his  only  counsellor,  his  only  confidant ;  liis 
ecret  agent ;  the  minister  of  his  will.  And  well  did  Villebecque 
leserve  this  trust,  and  ably  did  he  maintain  himself  in  the  difii- 
lit  position  which  he  achieved.  There  was  nothing  which  Yille- 
)ecque  did  not  know,  nothing  which  he  could  not  do,  especially  at 
^aris.  He  was  master  of  his  subject ;  in  all  things  the  secret  of 
Lccess,  and  without  which,  however  they  may  from  accident  daz- 
le  the  world,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the  author,  all  alike  feel 
\e  damning  consciousness  of  being  charlatans. 
Ooningsby  had  made  a  visit  to  M.  Villebecque  and  Flora  the 
ly  after  his  arrival.  It  was  a  recollection  and  a  courtesy  that 
evidently  greatly  gratified  them.  Villebecque  talked  very  much 
id  amusingly ;  and  Flora,  whom  Ooningsby  frequently  addressed, 
rery  little,  though  she  listened  with  great  earnestness.  Ooningsby 
>ld  her  that  he  thought,  from  all  he  heard,  she  was  too  much 
lone,  and  counselled  her  to  gaiety.  But  nature,  that  had  made 
Ijher  mild,  had  denied  her  that  constitutional  liveliness  of  being 
-  tirhich  is  the  graceful  property  of  French  women.  She  was  a  lily 
'  ttf  the  valley,  that  loved  seclusion  and  the  tranquillity  of  virgin 
rjglades.  Almost  every  day,  as  he  passed  their  ^TUre^o^,  Ooningsby 
'  iwould  look  into  Villebecque's  apartments  for  a  moment^  to  ask 
;  After  Flora. 


CHAPTER  IL 

SiDONtA  was  to  dine  at  Lord  Monmouth^s  the  day  af  fcer  he  met 
iiucretia,  and  afterwards  they  were  all  to  meet  at  a  ball  much 
talked  of,  and  to  which  invitations  were  much  sought ;  and  which 
Was  to  be  given  that  evening  by  the  Baroness  S,  de  R d. 

Lord  Monmouth's  dinners  at  Paris  were  celebrated.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  they  had  no  rivals;  yet  there  were  others 
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who  had  as  skilful  cooks,  others  who,  for  such  a  purpose,  were 
equally  profuse  in  their  expenditure.  What,  then,  was  the  secret 
spell  of  his  success  ?  The  simplest  in  the  world,  though  no  one 
seemed  aware  of  it.  His  Lordship's  plates  were  always  hot: 
whereas  at  Paris,  in  the  hest  appointed  houses,  and  at  dinners 
which,  for  costly  materials  and  admirahle  art  in  their  preparation, 
cannot  be  surpassed,  the  effect  is  always  considerably  lessened,  and 
by  a  mode  the  most  mortifying — ^by  the  mere  circumstance  that 
every  one  at  a  French  dinner  is  serred  on  a  cold  plate.  The  reason 
of  a  custom,  or  rather  a  necessity,  which  one  would  think  a  nation 
so  celebrated  for  their  gastronomical  taste  would  recoil  from,  is 
really,  it  is  belieyed,  that  the  ordinary  French  porcelain  is  so  very 
inferior,  that  it  cannot  endure  the  preparatory  heat  for  dinner. 
The  common  white  pottery,  for  example,  which  is  in  general  use, 
and  always  found  at  the  caf6s,  will  not  bear  vicinage  to  a  brisk 
kij;chen  fire  for  half-an-hour.  Now,  if  we  only  had  that  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  which  has  been  so  often  on  the  point  of 
completion,  the  fabrics  of  our  unrivalled  potteries,  in  exchange  for 
their  capital  wines,  would  be  found  throughout  France.  The  din- 
ners of  both  nations  would  be  improved:  the  English  would  gain  '^ 
a  delightful  beverage,  and  the  French,  for  the  first  time  in  their  i< 
lives,  would  dine  off  hot  plates.  An  unanswerable  instance  of  the  ig. 
advantages  of  commercial  reciprocity !  ^ 

The  guests  at  Lord  Monmouth's  to-day  were  chiefly  Carlists,  in-  ^ 
dividuals  bearing  illustrious  names,  that  animate  the  page  of  hi&-  ^ 
tory,  and  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  glorious  annals  of  1 1^ 
their  great  country.  They  are  the  phantoms  of  a  past,  but  real  >  ( 
Anstocracy ;  an  Aristocracy  that  was  founded  on  an  inteUigible  i^ 
principle ;  which  claimed  great  privileges  for  great  purposes ;  whose  .  t^ 
hereditary  duties  were  such,  that  their  possessors  were  perpetually  i^q 
in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  and  who  maintained,  and,  in  a  certain  ^ 
I>oint  of  vieW;  justified,  their  pre-«minence  by  constant  illustra-  ;  foQ, 
tion.  '  »i^, 

It  pleased  Lord  Monmouth  to  show  great  courtesies  to  a  fallen  |  ](^ 
race  with  whom  he  sympathised;  whose  fathers  had  been  his  ;  ( 
friends  in  the  days  of  his  hot  youth ;  whose  mothers  he  had  made  ,  uj, 
love  to;  whose  palaces  had  been  his  home;  whose  brilliant  fites 
he  remembered ;  whose  fanciful  splendour  excited  his  early  ima-  tc 
gination ;  and  whose  magnificent  and  wanton  luxury  had  deve-  ^ 
loped  his  own  predisposition  for  boundless  enjoyment.  Soubisc 
and  his  suppers;  his  cutlets  and  his  mistresses;  the  profuse  and 
embarrassed  De  Lauragais,  who  sighed  for  '^  entire  ruin,"  as  for  a 
strange  luxury,  which  perpetually  eluded  his  grasp ;  these  were 
the  heroes  of  the  olden  time  that  Lord  Monmouth  worshipped; 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  which  he  appreciated;  and  he  turned 
to  their  recollection  for  relief  from  the  vulgar  prudence  of  the 
degenerate  days  on  which  he  had  fallen :  days  when  nobles  must 
be  richcor  than  other  mea,  or  thej  cease  to  have  any  distinctiQii. 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  effectiye  appearance 
ef  Lady  Monmouth  as  she  received  her  guests  in  grand  toilet  pre- 
Mratoiy  to  the  ball;  white  satin  and  minever,  a  brilliant  tiara. 
Her  fine  form,  her  costume  of  a  fashion  as  perfect  as  its  materials 
were  sumptuous,  and  her  presence  always  commanding  and  distixw 
joshed,  produced  a  general  effect  to  which  few  could  hd  insensible. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  mien  over  mere  beauty  of  countenance. 

The  hotel  of  Madame  S.  de  R        d  is  not  more  distinguished 
by  its  profuse  decoration,  than  by  the  fine  taste  which  has  guided 
the  vast  expenditure.    Its  halls  of  arabesque  are  almost  without 
a'  rival ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  embellishment  in  which  the 
band  and  feeling  of  art  are  not  recognised.    The  rooms  were  very 
crowded;  everybody  distinguished  in  Paris  was  there:  the  lady  of 
the  Court,  the  duchess  of  the  Faubourg,  the  wife  of  the  rich  finan- 
cier, the  constitutional  Throne,  the  old  Monarchy,  the  modem 
Bourse,  were  alike  represented.    Marshals  of  the  £mpire,  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown,  Dukes  and  Marquesses,  whose  ancestors  lounged 
in  the  (£il  de  Boouf ;  diplomatists  of  all  countries,  eminent 
foreigners  of  all  nations,  deputies  who  led  sections,  members  of 
learned  and  scientific  academies,  occasionally  a  stray  poet ;  a  sea 
of  sparkling  tiaras,  brilliant  bouquets,  glittering  stars,  and  glow- 
ing ribbons,  many  beautiful  faces,  many  famous  ones :  unquestion- 
ably the  general  air  of  a  first-rate  Parisian  saloon,  on  a  great  occa- 
sion, is  not  easily  equalled.    In  London  there  is  not  the  variety  of 
guests;  nor  the  same  size  and  splendour  of  saloons.    Our  houses 
are  too  small  for  reception. 

Coningsby,  who  had  stolen  away  from  his  grandfather's  before 
the  rest  o£  the  guests,  was  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
splendid  scene.  He  had  been  in  Paris  long  enough  to  make  some 
acquaintances,  and  mostly  with  celebrated  personages.  In  his  long 
fruitless  endeavour  to  enter  the  saloon  in  which  they  danced,  he 

found  himself  hustled  against  the  illustrious  Baron  von  H 1, 

whom  he  had  sat  next  to  at  dinner  a  few  days  before  at  Count 
M §'g.  • 

''  It  is  more  difficult  than  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, Baron,"  said  Coningsby,  alluding  to  a  past  conversation. 

"  Infinitely,"  replied  M.  de  H.,  smiling ;  "  for  I  would  undertake 
to  cut  through  the  Isthmus,  and  I  cannot  engage  that  I  shall  enter 
this  ball-room." 

Time,  however,  brought  Coningsby  into  that  brilliant  chamber. 
What  a  blaze  of  light  and  loveliness !  How  coquettish  are  the 
costumes!  How  vivid  the  flowers!  To  sounds  of  stirring  melodj, 
beautiM  beings  move  with  grace.  Grace,  indeed,  is  beauty  in 
action. 

Here,  where  all  are  fair  and  everything  is  attractive,  his  eye  la 
suddenly  arrested  by  one  object — ^a  form  of  surpassing  ffrace 
among  the  graceful,  among  the  beauteous  a  countenance  ox  un- 
mailed  beautj. 
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She  was  young  amon^  the  youthful ;  a  face  of  sunshine  amid 
all  that  artificial  light ;  her  head  placed  upon  her  finely-moulded 
shoulders  with  a  queen-like  grace ;  a  coronet  of  white  roses  on  her 
dark  hrown  hair;  her  only  ornament.  It  was  the  beauty  of  the 
picture-gallery. 

The  eye  of  Coningshy  never  quitted  her.  When  the  dance 
ceased,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  nearer.  He  met  her 
walking  with  her  cayalier,  and  he  was  conscious  that  she  observed 
him.  Finally,  he  remarked  that  she  resumed  a  seat  next  to  the 
lady  whom  he  had  mistaken  for  her  mother,  but  had  afterward^' 
understood  to  be  Lady  Wallinger. 

Ooningsby  returned  to  the  other  saloons ;  he  witnessed  the  en- 
trance and  reception  of  Lady  Monmouth,  who  moved  on  towards 
the  ball-room.    Soon  after  this,  Sidonia  arrived ;  he  came  in  with 

the  still  handsome  and  ever  courteous  Duke  D s.    Observing 

Ooningsby,  he  stopped  to  present  him  to  the  Duke.  While  thus 
conversing,  the  Duke,  who  is  very  fond  of  the  English,  observed, 
"  See,  here  is  your  beautiful  countrywoman  that  all  the  world  are 
talking  of.  That  is  her  uncle.  He  brings  to  me  letters  from  one 
of  your  lords,  whose  name  I  cannot  recollect." 

And  Sir  Joseph  and  his  lovely  niece  veritably  approached.  The 
Duke  addressed  them:  asked  them  in  the  name  of  his  Duchess 
to  a  concert  on  the  next  Thursday ;  and,  after  a  thousand  compli-« 
ments,  moved  on.  Sidonia  stopped ;  Ooningsby  could  not  refrain 
from  lingering,  but  stood  a  little  apart,  and  was  about  to  move 
away,  when  there  was  a  whisper,  of  which,  without  hearing  a 
word,  he  could  not  resist  the  impression  that  he  was  the  subject. 
He  felt  a  little  embarrassed,  and  was  retiring,  when  he  heard 
Sidonia  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  lady,  "  The  same,"  and  then, 
turning  to  Ooningsby,  said  aloud,  "  Ooningsby,  Miss  Millbank  says 
that  you  have  forgotten  her." 

Ooningsby  started,  advanced,  coloured  a  little,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  surprise.  The  lady,  too,  though  more  prepared,  was  not 
without  confusion,  and  for  an  instant  looked  down.  Ooningsby 
recalled  at  that  moment  the  long  dark  eyelashes,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, bashful  countenance  that  had  so  charmed  him  at  Millbank ; 
but  two  years  had  otherwise  effected  a  wonderful  change  in  thb 
sister  of  nis  school-day  friend,  and  transformed  the  silent,  embar- 
rassed girl  into  a  woman  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  the  most 
graceful  and  impressive  mien. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Ooningsby  should  not  recollect 

my  niece."  said  Sir  Joseph,  addressing  Sidonia,  and  wishing  to 

cover  their  mutual  embarrassment;  '^  but  it  is  impossible  for  her 

or  for  any  one  connected  with  her,  not  to  be  anxious  at  all  times 

^to  express  to  him  cur  sense  of  what  we  all  owe  him." 

Ooningsby  and  Miss  Millbank  were  now  in  full  routine  conver- 
sation, consisting  of  questions ;  how  long  she  had  been  at  Paris ; 
when  she  had  heard  last  from  Millbank;  how  her  father  was;  also. 
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how  was  her  brother.  Sidonia  made  an  obserration  to  Sir  Joseph 
on  a  passer-by,  and  then  himself  moyed  on;  Ooningsby  accom- 
panying his  new  friends,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room, to  which  they  were  proceeding. 

''And  you  have  passed  a  winter  at  Rome,"  said  Ooningsby. 
^  How  I  envy  you !    I  feel  that  I  shall  never  do  able  to  travel  1 ' 

"And  why  not?" 

''Life  has  become  so  stirring,  that  there  is  erer  some  great 
cause  that  keeps  one  at  home." 

"  Life,  on  the  contrary,  so  swift,  that  all  may  see  now  that  of 
which  they  once  could  only  read." 

"  The  gold  and  silver  sides  of  the  shield,"  said  Ooningsby,  with 
a  smile. 

"  And  you,  like  a  good  knight,  will  maintain  your  own.*^ 

"  No,  I  would  follov7  yours." 

"  You  have  not  heard  lately  from  Oswald  1" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  there  are  no  such  faithful  correspondents  as 
we  are ;  I  only  wish  we  could  meet." 

"  You  will  soon ;  but  he  is  such  a  devotee  of  Oxford ; .  quite  a 
monk ;  and  you,  too,  Mr.  Ooningsby,  are  much  occupied.' 

"  Yes,  and  at  the  same  time  as  MUlbank.  I  was  in  hopes,  when 
I  once  paid  you  a  visit,  I  might  have  found  your  brother." 

"  But  that  was  such  a  rapid  visit,"  said  Miss  Millhank. 

« I  always  remember  it  with  delight,"  said  Ooningsby. 

"  You  were  willing  to  be  pleased ;  but  Millbank,  notwithstanding 
Bome,  commands  my  affections,  and  in  spite  of  this  surrounding 
splendour,  I  could  have  wished  to  have  passed  my  O^istmas  in 
Lancashire." 

"  Mr.  Millbank  has  lately  purchased  a  very  beautiful  place  in 
the  county.  I  became  acquainted  with  Hellingsley  wl)^n  staying 
at  my  grandfather's." 

"  Ah !  I  have  never  seen  it;  indeed,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
that  papa  became  its  purchaser,  because  he  never  will  live  there; 
and  Oswald,  I  am  sure,  could  never  be  tempted  to  quit  Millbank. 
You  know  what  enthusiastic  ideas  he  has  of  his  order?" 

"  Like  all  his  ideas,  sound,  and  high,  and  pure.    I  always  duly  * 
appreciated  your  brother's  great  abilities,  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  his  lofty  mind.    When  1  recollect  our  Eton  days,  I  ( 
cannot  understand  how  more  than  two  years  have  passed  away 
without  our  being  together.   I  am  sure  the  fault  is  mine.  I  might  f^ 
now  have  been  at  Oxford  instead  of  Paris.    And  yet,"  added  Oo- 
ningsby, "  that  would  have  been  a  sad  mistake,  since  I  should  not 
have  had  the  happiness  of  being  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  would  h»ve  been  a  sad  mistake,"  said  Miss  Mill- 
bank, 

**  Edith,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  rejoining  his  niece,  from  whom  he 
had  been  momentarily  separated, "  Edith,  that  is  Monsieur  Thiers.' 

In  the  meantime,  Sidonia  reached  the  ball-room,  and  sitting 
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near  the  entrance  -was  Lady  Monmouth,  who  immediately  ad- 
dressed him.  He  was,  as  usual,  intelligent  and  unimpassioned, 
and  yet  not  without  a  delicate  deference  which  is  flattering  to 
women,  especially  if  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it.  8idonia 
always  admired  Lucretia,  and  preferred  her  society  to  that  of 
most  persons.  But  the  Lady  was  in  error  in  supposing  that  she 
had  conquered  or  could  vanquish  his  heart.  Sidonia  was  one  of 
those  men,  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed,  who  shrink,  aboye 
all  things,  from  an  adventure  of  gallantry  with  a  woman  in  » 
position.  He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental  cir^ 
cumvolutions.  He  detested  the  diplomacy  of  passion:  protocols, 
protracted  negotiations,  conferences,  correspondence,  treaties  pro- 
jected, ratified,  violated.  He  had  no  genius  for  the.  tactics  of 
intrigtH ;  your  reconnoiterings,  and  marchings,  and  counter-march- 
ings,  sappings  and  minings,  assaults,  sometimes  surrenders,  and 
sometimes  repulses.  All  the  solemn  and  studied  hypocrisies  were 
to  him  infinitely  wearisome;  and  if  the  movements  were  not 
merely  formal,  they  irritated  him,  distracted  his  feelings,  dis- 
turbed the  tenor  of  his  mind,  deranged  his  nervous  system.  Some- 
thing of  the  old  Oriental  vein  influenced  him  in  his  carriage 
towards  women.  He  was  oftener  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Opera 
House  than  in  his  box;  he  delighted,  too,  in  the  society  of 
cratpai;  Aspasia  was  his  heroine.  Obliged  to  appear  much  in 
what  is  esteemed  pure  society,  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
clever  women,  because  they  interested  him ;  but  in  such  saloons 
his  feminine  acquaintances  were  merely  psychological.  No  lady 
could  accuse  him  of  trifling' with  her  feelings,  however  decided 
might  be  his  predilection  for  her  conversation.  He  yielded  at 
once  to  an  admirer;  never  trespassed  by  any  chance  into  the 
domain  of  sentiment ;  never  broke,  by  any  accident  or  blunder, 
into  the  irregular  paces  of  flirtation ;  was  a  man  who  notoriously 
would  never  diminish  by  marriage  the  purity  of  his  race;  and 
one  who  always  maintained  that  passion  and  polished  life  were 
quite  incompatible.  He  liked  the  drawing-room,  and  he  liked  the 
desert,  but  he  would  not  consent  that  either  should  trench  on 
their  mutual  privileges. 

The  Princess  Lucre tia  had  yielded  herself  to  the  speU  of  Si- 
donia's  society  at  Coningsby  Castle,  when  she  knew  that  marriage 
was  impossible.  But  she  loved  him ;  and  with  an  Italian  spirit. 
Kow  they  met  again,  and  she  was  the  Marchioness  of  Moiunouth, 
a  very  great  lady,  very  much  admired,  and  followed,  and  courted, 
and  very  powerful.  It  is  our  great  moralist  who  tells  us,  in  the 
immortal  page,  that  an  aflair  of  gallantry  with  a  great  lady  is 
more  delightful  than  with  ladies  of  a  lower  degree.  In  this  he 
contradicts  the  good  old  ballad ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Dr.  John- 
son announced  to  Boswell,  ^'Sir,  in  the  case  of  a  Countess  the 
imagination  is  more  excited.'' 

But  Sidonia  was  a  man  on  whom  the  conventional  superiorities 
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4of  life  produced  as  little  effect  as  a  flake  falling  on  the  glaciers  of 
the  high  Alps.  His  comprehension  ot  the  world  and  human 
nature  was  too  vast  and  complete;  he  understood  too  well  the 
lelatiye  yalue  of  things  to  appreciate  anything  but  essential  ex- 
cellence; and  that  not  too  much.  A  charming  woman  was  not 
more  charming  to  him  begause  she  chanced  to  be  an  empress  in  a 
particular  district  of  one  of  the  smallest  planets;  a  charming 
woman  under  any  circumstances  was  not  an  unique  animal. 
When  Sidonia  felt  a  disposition  to  be  spell-bound,  he  used  to  re' 
view  in  his  memory  all  the  charming  women  of  whom  he  had 
read  in  the  books  of  all  literatures,  and  whom  he^ad  known  him- 
self in  every  court  and  clime,  and  the  result  of  his  reflections  ever 
was,  that  the  charming  woman  in  question  was  by  no  means  the 
paragon^  which  some  who  had  read,  seen^  and  thought  less,  might 
be  inclined  to  esteem  her.  There  was,  indeed,  no  subject  on 
which  Sidonia  discoursed  so  felicitously  as  on  woman,  and  none 
on  which  Lord  Eskdale  more  frequently  endeavoured  to  attract 
him  He  would  tell  you  Talmudical  stories  about  our  mother 
Eve  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  which  would  have  astonished  you. 
There  was  not  a  free  lady  of  Greece,  Leontium  and  Phryne,  Lais, 
Danae,  and  Lamia,  the  Egyptian  girl  Thonis,  respecting  whom  he 
could  not  tell  you  as  many  diverting  tales  as  if  they  were  ladies 
of  Loretto ;  not  a  nook  of  Athenseus,  not  an  obscure  scholiast,  not 
a  passage  in  a  Greek  orator,  that  could  throw  light  on  these 
personages,  which  was  not  at  his  command.  What  stories  he 
would  tell  you  about  Marc  Antony  and  the  actress  Cytheris  in 
their  diariot  drawn  by  tigers  1  What  a  character  would  he  paint 
of  that  Flora  who  gave  her  gardens  to  the  Roman  people  I  It 
would  draw  tears  to  your  eyes.  No  man  was  ever  so  learned  in 
the  female  manners  of  the  last  centuries  of  polytheism  as  Sidonia. 
You  would  have  supposed  that  he  had  devoted  his  studies  pecu- 
liarly to  that  period,  if  you  had  not  chanced  to  draw  him  to  the 
Italian  middle  ages.  And  even  these  startling  revelations  were 
almost  eclipsed  by  his  anecdotes  of  the  Court  of  Henry  III.  of 
France,  with  every  character  of  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  with 
the  brilliant  groups  that  at  this  moment  filled  the  saloons  of 
Madame  2>e  B- d. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Thb  image  of  Edith  Millbank  was  the  last  thought  of  Co- 
ningsby,  as  he  sank  into  an  agitated  slumber.  To  him  had  hitherto 
in  general  been  accorded  the  precious  boon  of  dreamless  sleep. 
Homer  tells  us  these  phantasmas  come  from  Jove ;  they  are  rather 
the  children  of  a  distracted  soul.  Coningsby  this  night  lived 
much  in  past  years,  varied  by  painful  perplexities  of  the  present, 
which  he  could  neither  subdue  nor  comprehend.  The  scene  flitted 
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from  Eton  to  the  castle  of  Ms  grandfather;  and  then  he  found 
himself  among  the  pictures  of  the  Rue  de  Tronchet,  but  their 
owner  bore  the  features  of  the  cenior  Millbank.  A  beautiful 
countenance  that  was  alternately  the  face  in  the  mysterious 
picture,  and  then  that  of  Edith,  haunted  him  under  all  circum- 
stances. He  woke  little  refreshed ;  restless,  and  yet  sensible  of 
some  secret  joy.  , 

He  woke  to  think  of  her  of  whom  he  had  dreamed.  The  light 
had  dawned  on  his  soul.    Ooningsby  loved. 

Ah !  what  is  that  ambition  that  haunts  our  youth  —  that  thirst 
for  power  or  th^t  lust  of  fame  that  forces  us  from  obscurity  into 
the  sunblaze  of  the  world  —  what  are  these  sentiments  so  high,  so 
Tehement,  so  ennobling  1  They  vanish,  and  in  an  instant,  before 
the  glance  of  a  woman ! 

Coningsby  had  scarcely  quitted  her  side  the  preceding  eve. 
He  hung  upon  the  accents  of  that  clear  sweet  voice,  and  sought, 
with  tremulous  fascination,  the  gleaming  splendour  of  those  soft 
dark  eyes.  And  now  he  sat  in  his  chamber,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  vacancy.  All  thoughts  and  feelings,  pursuits,  desires,  life, 
merge  in  one  absorbing  sentiment. 

It  is  impossible  to  exist  withoul^  seeing  her  again,  and  instantly. 
He  had  requested  and  gained  permission  to  call  on  Lady  Wal- 
linger ;  he  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of  it. 
As  early  as  was  tolerably  decorous,  and  before,  in  all  probability, 
they  could  quit  their  hotel,  Coningsby  repaired  to  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  new  friends. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  indulged  in  fanciful  speculations  which 
connected  Edith  and  the  mysterious  portrait  of  his  mother.  He 
felt  himself,  as  it  were,  near  the  fulfilment  of  some  fate,  and  on 
the  threshold  of  some  critical  discovery.  He  recalled  the  impa- 
tient, even  alarmed,  expressions  of  Rigby  at  Montem  six  years 
ago,  when  he  proposed  to  invite  young  Millbank  to  his  grand- 
father's dinner ;  the  vindictive  feud  that  existed  between  the  two 
families,  and  for  which  political  opinion,  or  even  party  passion, 
could  not  satisfactorily  account ;  and  he  reasoned  himself  into  a 
conviction,  that  the  solution  of  many  perplexities  was  at  hand, 
and  that  all  would  be  consummated  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one,  by  his  unexpected  but  inevitable  agency. 

Coningsby  found  Sir  Joseph  alone.  The  worthy  Baronet  was 
at  any  rate  no  participator  in  Mr.  Millbank's  vindictive  feelings 
against  Lord  Monmouth.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  very  high 
respect  for  a  Marquess,  whatever  might  be  his  opinions,  and  no 
mean  consideration  for  a  Marquess*  grandson.  Sir  Joseph  had 
inherited  a  large  fortune  made  by  commerce,  and  had  increased 
it  by  the  same  means.  He  was  a  middle-class  Whig,  had  faith- 
fully supported  that  party  in  his  native  town  during  the  days 
they  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  well  earned  his  share 
of  the  milk  and  honey  when  they  vanquished  the  promised  land. 
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In  the  spriog-tide  of  Liberalism,  when  the  world  was  not  analyti- 
cal of  free  opinioDS,  and  odious  distinctions  were  not  drawn  be- 
tween Finality  men  and  progressive  Reformers,  Mr.  Wallinger  had 
been  the  popular  leader  of  a  powerful  body  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  had  returned  him  to  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  and 
where,  in  spite  of  many  a  menacing  Registration,  he  had  con- 
trived to  remain.  He  had  never  given  a  Radical  vote  without 
the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  not 
afraid  of  giving  an  unpopular  one  to  serve  his  friends.  He  ^as 
not  like  that  distinguished  Liberal,  who,  after  dining  with  the 
late  Whig  Premier,  expressed  his  gratification  and  his  gratitude, 
by  assuring  his  Lordship  .that  he  might  count  on  his  support  on 
all  popular  questions. 

''  I  want  men  who  will  support  the  government  on  all  unpo- 
pular ouestions,"  replied  the  witty  statesman. 

Mr.  Wallinger  was  one  of  these  men.  His  high  character  and 
strong  purse  were  always  in  the  front  rank  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
His  support  in  the  House  was  limited  to  his  votes ;  but  in  other 
places  equally  important,  at  a  meeting  at  a  political  club,  or  in 
Downing  Street,  he  could  find  his  tongue,  take  what  is  called  a 
^  practical"  view  of  a  question,«adopt  what  is  called  an  '^  indepen- 
dent tone,''  reanimate  confidence  in  ministers,  check  mutiny,  and 
set  a  bright  and  bold  example  to  the  wavering.  A  man  of  his 
property,  and  high  character,  and  sound  views,  so  practical  and  so 
independent — this  was  evidently  the  block  from  which  a  Baronet 
should  be  cut,  and  in  due  time  he  figured  Sir  Joseph. 

A  Spanish  gentleman  of  ample  means,  and  of  a  good  Catalan 
family,  flying  during  a  political  conyulsion  to  England,  arrived 
with  his  two  daughters  at  Liverpool,  and  bore  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  house  of  Wallinger..  Some  little  time  after  this, 
by  one  of  those  stormy  vicissitudes  of  political  fortune,  of  late 
years  not  unusual  in  the  Peninsula,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  left  his  children,  and  the  management  of  that  por- 
tion of  his  fortune  that  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  with  him, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  father  of  the  present  Sir  Joseph. 
This  gentleman  was  about  again  to  become  an  exile,  when  he  met 
with  an  untimely  end  in  one  of  those  terrible  tumults  of  which 
Barcelona  is  the  frequent  scene. 

"  The  younger  Wallinger  was  touched  by  the  charms  of  one  of 
his  fia,ther's  wards.  Her  beauty  of  a  character  to  which  he  was 
unaccustomed,  her  accomplishments  of  society,  and  the  refinement 
of  her  manners,  conspicuous  in  the  circle  in  which  he  lived,  cap- 
tivated him ;  ai^d  though  they  had  no  heir,  the  union  had  been 
one  of  great  felicity.  Sir  Joseph  was  proud  of  his  wife ;  he 
secretly  considered  himself,  though  his  *Uone"  was  as  liberal  and 
independent  as  in  old  days,  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  aiistocracy 
and  was  conscious  that  Lady  Wallinger  played  her  part  not  un- 
worthily in  the  elevated  circles  in  which  they  now  frequently 
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found  themaelres.  Sir  Joseph  was  fond  of  great  people,  and  not 
averse  to  trayel ;  becaasOy  bearing  a  title,  and  being  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  always  moving  with  the  appendages 
of  wealth,  servants,  carriages,  and  couriers,  and  fortiJfied  with  no 
*  lack  of  letters  from  the  Foreign  Office,  be  was  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged, and  rec^ved,  and  treated  as  a  personage ;  was  in- 
vited to  court-balls,  dined  with  ambassadors,  and  found  himself 
and  his  lady  at  every  festival  of  distinction. 

The  elder  Millbank  had  been  Joseph  Wallinger's  youthful 
friend.  Different  as  were  their  dispositions  and  the  rate  of  their 
abilities,  their  political  opinions  were  the  same ;  and  commerce 
habitually  connected  their  interests.  Inuring  a  visit  to  Liverpool, 
Millbank  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  sister  of  Lady  Wal- 
linger,  and  had  been  a  successful  suitor  for  ^er  hand.  This  lady 
was  the  mother  of  Edith  and  of  the  schoolfellow  of  Ooningsby. 
It  was  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  she  had  died ;  she  had 
scarcely  lived  long  enough  to  complete  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  and  on  whom  she  lavished 
the  many  accomplishments  that  she  possessed.  Lady  Wallinger 
having  no  children,  and  being  very  fond  of  her  niece,  had  watched 
over  Edith  with  infinite  solicitude,  and  finally  had  persuaded  Mr. 
Millbank,  that  it  would  be  well  that  his  daughter  should  accom- 
pany them  in  their  somewhat  extensive  travels.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  only  that  nature  had  developed  a  beautiful  woman  out 
of  a  bashful  girl  since  Ooningsby's  visit  to  Millbank ;  but  really, 
every  means  and  every  opportunity  that  could  contribute  to  ren- 
der an  individual  capable  of  adorning  the  most  accomplished  cir- 
cles of  life,  had  naturally,  and  without  effort,  fallen  to  the  for- 
tunate lot  of  the  manufacturer's  daughter.  Edith  possessed  an 
intelligence  equal  to  those  occasions.  Without  losing  the  native 
simplicity  of  her  character,  which  sprang  from  the  heart,  and 
which  the  strong  and  original  bent  of  her  father's  mind  had  fos- 
tered, she  had  imbibed  all  the  refinement  and  facility  of  the 
polished  circles  in  which  she  moved.  She  had  a  clear  head,  a 
^ue  Caste,  and  a  generous  spirit ;  had  received  so  much  admira- 
tion, that,  though  by  no  means  insensible  to  homage,  her  heart 
was  free ;  was  strongly  attached  to  her  family  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  splendour  of  Rome,  and  the  brilliancy  of  Paris, 
her  thoughts  were  often  in  her  Saxon  valley,  amid  the  green  hills 
«nd  busy  factories  of  Millbank. 

Sir  Joseph,  finding  himself  alone  with  the  grandson  of  Lord 
Monmouth,  was  not  very  anxious  that  the  ladies  should  immedi- 
ately appear.  He  thought  this  a  very  good  opportunity  of  getting 
at  what  are  called  "the  real  feelings  of  the  TorJ-  party;"  and  he 
began  to  pump  with  a  seductive  semblance  of  frankness.  For  his 
part,  he  had  never  doubted  that  a  Conservative  government  w^s 
yj  ultimately  inevitable  ;  had  told  Lord  John  so  two  years  ago,  and, 
between  themselves^  Lord  John  was  of  the  same  opinion.    The 
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present  position  of  the  Whigs  was  the  necessary  £ite  of  all  pro- 
gressiye  parties;  could  not  see  exactly  how  it  would  end;  thought 
sometimes  it  must  end  in  a  fusion  of  parties ;  but  could  not  well 
see  how  that  could  be  brought  about,  at  least^  at  present.  For 
his  part,  should  be  very  happy  to  witness  an  union  of  the  best 
men  of  all  parties,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  with- 
out any  reference  to  any  particular  opinions.  And,  in  that  sense 
of  the  word,  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  he  might  find  it  his  duty 
some  day  to  support  a  Conservatiye  government. 

Sir  Joseph  was  very  much  astonished  when  Coningsby,  who 
being  somewhat  impatient  for  the  entrance  of  the  ladies  was 
rather  more  abrupt  than  his  wont,  told  the  worthy  Baronet  that 
he  looked  upon  a  government  without  distinct  principles  of  policy 
as  only  a  stop-gap  to  a  wide-spread  and  demoralising  anarchy ; 
that  he  for  one  could  not  comprehend  how  a  free  government 
oould  endure  without  national  opinions  to  uphold  it ;  and  that 
governments  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  nothing 
else,  had  better  be  sought  in  China,  or  among  the  Austrians,  the 
Chinese  of  Europe.  As  for  Conservative  government,  the  natural 
question  was.  What  do  you  mean  to  conserve  1  Do  you  mean  to 
conserve  things  or  only  names,  realities  or  merely  appearances  ? 
Or,  do  you  mean  to  continue  the  system  commenced  in  1834,  and, 
with  a  hypocritical  reverence  for  the  principles,  and  a  supersti- 
tious adhesion  to  the  forms,  of  the  old  exclusive  constitution, 
carry  on  your  policy  by  latitudinarian  practice  ? 

Sir  Joseph  stared ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  any  inkling  of  the 
views  of  the  Kew  Generation  had  caught  his  ear.  They  were 
strange  and  unaccustomed  accents.  He  was  extremely  perplexed ; 
could  by  no  means  make  out  what  his  companion  was  driving  at ; 
at  length,  with  a  rather  knowing  smile,  expressive  as  much  of 
compassion  as  oomprehension,  he  remarked, — 

"  Ah !  I  see ;  you  are  a  regular  Orangeman." 

"I  look  upon  an  Orapigeman,"  said  Coningsby,  "as  apure 
Whig ;  the  only  professor  and  practiser  of  unadulterated  Whig- 
gism." 

This  was  too  much  for  Sir  Joseph,  whose  political  knowledge 
did  not  reach  much  further  back  than  the  ministry  of  the  Medio- 
crities ;  hardly  touched  the  times  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 
But  he  was  a  cautious  man,  and  never  replied  in  haste.  He  was 
about  feeling  his  way,  when  he  experienced  the  golden  advantage 
ef  gaining  time,  for  the  ladies  entered. 

The  heart  of  Coningsby  throbbed  as  Edith  appeared.  She  ex- 
tended to  him  her  hand ;  her  face  radiant  with  kind  expression. 
Lady  Wallinger  seemed  gratified  also  by  his  visit  She  had  much 
elegance  in  her  manner;  a  calm,  soft  address;  and  she  spoke 
English  with  a  sweet  Doric  irregularity.  They  all  sat  down,  talked 
of  the  last  night's  ball,^  of  a  thousand  things.  There  was  some- 
thing animating  in  the  frank,  cheerful  spirit  of  Edith.    She  ha4 
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a  quick  eye  both  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ridiculous,  and  thre^ 
out  her  observations  in  terse  and  vivid  phrases.  An  hour,  and 
more  than  an  hour,  passed  away,  and  Ooningsby  still  found  some 
excuse  not  to  depart.  It  seemed  that  on  this  morning  they  wera 
about  to  make  an  expedition  into  the  antique  city  of  Paris,  to 
visit  some  old  hotels  which  retained  their  character ;  especially 
they  had  heard  much  of  the  hotel  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  with 
its  fortified  court-yard.  Ooningsby  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  showed  some  knowledge.  Sir  Joseph  invited  him  to 
join  the  party^  which  of  all  things  in  the  world  was  what  he  most 
desired. 


CHAPTER  ly 

Not  a  day  elapsed  without  Ooningsby  being  in  the  company  of 
Edith.  Time  was  precious  for  him,  fbr  the  spires  and  pinnacles  of 
Cambridge  already  began  to  loom  in  the  distance,  and  he  resolved 
to  make  the  most  determined  efforts  not  to  lose  a.  day  of  his 
liberty.  And  yet  to  call  every  morning  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  was 
an  exploit  which  surpassed  even  the  audacity  of  love!  More 
than  once,  making  the  attempt,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he 
turned  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  only  watched  the 
windows  of  the  house.  Circumstances,  however,  favoured  him': 
he  received  a  letter  from  Oswald  Millbank  ;  he  was  bound  to  com- 
mimicate  in  person  this  evidence  of  his  friend*s  existence ;  and 
when  he  had  to  reply  to  the  letter,  he  must  necessarily  inquire 
whether  his  friend  s  relatives  had  any  message  to  transmit  to  nim. 
These,  however,  were  only  slight  advantages.  What  assisted 
Ooningsby  in  his  plans  and  wishes  was  the  great  pleasure  which 
Sidonia,  with  whom  he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  took  in  the 
society  of  the  Wallingers  and  their  niece.  Sidonia  presented 
Lady  Wallinger  with  ms  opera-box  during  her  stay  at  Paris ;  in- 
vited them  very  frequently  to  his  agreeable  dinner-parties ;  and 
announced  his  determination  to  give  a  ball,  which  Lady  WalHnger 
esteemed  a  delicate  attention  to  Edith ;  while  Lady  Monmouth 
flattered  herself  that  the  festival  sprang  from  the  desire  she  hadL 
expressed  of  seeing  the  celebrated  hotel  of  Sidonia  to  advantage. 

Ooningsby  was  very  happy.  His  morning  visits  to  tho  flue  de 
Rivoli  seemed  always  welcome,  and  seldom  an  evening  elepsed  in 
which  he  did  not  find  himself  in  the  society  of  Edith.  She 
seemed  not  to  wish  to  conceal  that  his  presence  gave  her  pleasure^ 
and  though  she  had  many  admirers,  and  had  an  airy  graciousness 
for  all  of  them,  Ooningsby  sometimes  indulged  the  exquisite  sus- 

Eicion  that  there  was  a  flattering  distinction  in  her  carriage  to 
imself.    Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  began  daily  to 
be  more  conscious   that    separation  would   be   an   intolerable 
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calamity ;  he  began  to  meditate  upon  the  feasibility  of  keeping  a 
half  term,  and  of  postponing  his  departure  to  Cambridge,  to  a 
period  nearer  the  time  when  Edith  would  probably  return  to 
England. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Parisian  world  talked  much  of  the  grand 
fite  which  was  about  to  be  given  by  Sidonia.  Coningsby  beard 
much  of  it  one  day  when  dining  at  his  grandfather's.  Lady  Mon- 
mouth seemed  very  intent  on  the  occasion.  Even  Lord  Monmouth 
half  talked  of  going,  though,  for  his  part,  he  wished  people  would 
come  to  him,  and  never  ask  him  to  their  houses.  That  was  his 
idea  of  society.  He  liked  the  world,  but  he  liked  to  find  it  under 
his  own  roof.  He  grudged  them  nothing,  so  that  they  would  not 
insist  upon  the  reciprocity  of  cold-catching,  and  would  eat  his 
good  dinners  instead  of  insisting  on  his  eating  their  bad  ones. 

"  But  Monsieur  Sidonia's  cook  is  a  gem,  they  say,"  observed  an 
Attache  of  an  embassy. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  Sidonia  is  a  man  of  sense,  almost  the 
only  man  of  sense  I  know.  I  never  caught  him  tripping.  He 
never  makes  a  false  move.  Sidonia  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man  I 
like ;  you  know  you  cannot  deceive  him,  and  that  he  does  not 
.want  to  deceive  you.  I  wish  he  liked  a  rubber  more.  Then  he 
would  be  perfect." 

"  They  say  he  is  going  to  be  married,"  said  the  Attach^. 

"  Poh ! "  said  Lord  Monmouth. 

"  Married ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Monmouth.    "  To  whom  1 " 

**  To  your  beautiful  countrywoman,  *  la  belle  Anglaise '  that  all 
the  world  talks  of,"  said  the  Attach^. 

*'  And  who  may  she  be,  pray  ?"  said  the  Marquess.  "  I  have  so 
many  beautiful  countrywomen." 

"  Mademoiselle  MUlbank,"  said  the  Attach^. 

*'  Millbank ! "  said  the  Marquess,  with  a  lowering  brow.  "  There 
are  so  many  Millbanks.  Do  you  know  what  Millbank  this  is, 
Harry?"  he  inquired  of  his  grandson,  who  had  listened  to  the 
conversation  wiih  a  rather  embarrassed,  and  even  agitated  spirit. 

"  What,  sir — ^yes — Millbank  1 "  said  Coningsby. 

"  I  say,  do  you  know  who  this  Millbank  is?" 

"  Oh !  Miss  Millbank :  yes,  I  believe,  that  is,  I  know  a  daughter 
of  the — the  gentleman  who  purchased  some  property  near  you." 

"  Oh !  that  fellow!     Has  he  got  a  daughter  here?" 

"  The  most  beautiful  girl  in  Paris,"  said  the  Attach^. 

**  Lady  Monmouth,  haye  you  seen  this  beauty — that  Sidonia  is 
going  to  marry  ?"  he  added,  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 

**  I  have  seen  the  young  lady,"  said  Lady  Monmouth ; ""  but  I 
had  not  heard  that  Monsieur  Sidonia  was  about  to  marry  her." 

"  Is  she  so  very  beautiful  ?"  inquired  another  gentleman. 

«*  Yes,"  said  liady  Monmouth,  calm,  but  very  pale. 

"Poh !"  said  the  Marquess  again. 

^  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  fact,"  said  the  Attache  ^  not  at  least 
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an  onrdit,    I  have  it  from  a  quarter  that  could  not  well  be  mis- 
taken." 

Behold  a  little  snatch  of  ordinary  dinner  gossip  that  left  a  very 
painful  impression  on  the  minds  of  three  individuals  who  were 
present. 

The  name  of  Millbank  reyiyed  in  Lord  Momnouth's  mind  a 
sense  of  defeat,  discomfiture,  and  disgust ;  Hellingsley^  lost  elec- 
tions, and  Mr.  Bighy;  three  subjects  which  Lord  Monmouth  had 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  expelling  from  his  sensations.  ,  His  Lord- 
ship thought  that,  in  all  probability,  this  beauty  of  whom  they 
spoke  so  highly  was  not  really  the  daughter  of  his  foe ;  that  it  was 
some  confusion  which  had  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  names : 
nor  did  he  belieye  that  Sidonia  was  going  to  marry  her,  whoever 
she  might  be ;  but  a  variety  of  things  had  been  said  at  dinner, 
and  a  number  of  images  had  been  raised  in  his  mind  that  touched 
his  spleen.  He  took  his  wine  freely,  and,  the  usual  consequence 
of  that  proceeding  with  Lord  Monmouth,  became  silent  and 
sullen.  As  for  Ls^y  Monmouth,  she  had  leamt  that  Sidonia^ 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  was  paying  very  marked  attention 
to  another  woman,  for  whom  undoubtedly  he  was  giving  that  very 
ball  which  she  had  flattered  herself  was  a  homage  to  her  wishes, 
and  for  which  she  had  projected  a  new  dress  of  eclipsing 
splendour. 

Coningsby  felt  quite  sure  that  the  story  of  Sidonia's  marriage  with 
Edith  was  the  most  ridiculous  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the  ima- 
gination of  man ;  at  least  he  thought  he  felt  quite  sure.  But  the 
idlest  and  wildest  report  that  the  woman  you  love  is  about  to  marry 
another  is  not  comfortable.  Besides,  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  that,  between  the  Wallingers  and  Sidonia  there  existed  a 
remarkable  intimacy,fully  extended  to  their  niece.  He  had  seen  her 
certainly  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  lengthened  and  apparently 
earnest  conversation  with  Sidonia,  who,  by  the  bye,  spoke  with  her 
often  in  Spanish,  and  never  concealed  his  admiration  of  her  charms 
or  the  interest  he  found  in  her  society.  And  Edith — ^what,  after 
all,  had  passed  between  Edith  and  himself  which  should  at  all 
gainsay  this  report,  which  he  had  been  particularly  assured  was 
not  a  ihere  report,  but  came  from  a  quarter  that  could  not  well  be 
mistaken )  She  had  received  him  with  kindness.  And  how  should 
she  receive  one  who  was  the  friend  and  preserver  of  her  only 
brother,  and  apparently  the  intimate  and  cherished  acquaintance 
of  her  future  husband  1  Coningsby  felt  that  sickness  oi  the  heart 
that  accompanies  one's  first  misfortune.  The  illusions  of  life 
seemed  to  dissipate  and  disappear.  He  was  miserable;  he  had 
no  confidence  in  himself,  in  his  future.  After  all,  what  was  he? 
A  dependent  on  a  man  of  very  absolute  will  and  passions.  Could 
iie  forget  the  glance  with  which  Lord  Monmouth  caught  the  name 
of  Millbank,  and  received  the  intimation  of  Hellingsley  1  It  was 
»  glance  for  %  Spagnoletto  or  a  Caravaggio  to  catch  and  immor- 
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talise.  Why,  if  Edith  were  not  going  to  marry  Sidonia,  how  was 
he  ever  to  marry  her,  even  if  she  cared  for  him]  Oh!  what  a 
future  of  unbroken,  continuous,  interminable  misery  awaited  him! 
Was  there  ever  yet  bom  a  being  with  a  destiny  so  dark  and  dis- 
mal? He  was  the  most  forlorn  of  men,  utterly  wretched!  He 
had  entirely  mistaken  his  own  character.  He  had  no  energy,  no 
abilities,  not  a  single  eminent  quality.    All  was  over  I 


CHAPTER  V, 

It  was  fated  that  Lady  Monmouth  should  not  be  present  at  thai- 
ball,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  occasioned  her  so  much  plea- 
sure and  some  pangs. 

On  the  morning  after  that  slight  conversation,  which  had  tf 
disturbed  the  souls,  though  unconsciously  to  each  other,  of  herself 
and  Coningsby,  the  Marquess  was  driving  Lucretia  up  the  avenue 
Marigny  in  his  phaeton.  About  the  centre  of  the  avenue  the 
horses  took  fright,  and  started  off  at  a  wild  pace.  The  Marquess 
was  an  experienced  whip,  calm,  and  with  exertion  still  very 
powerful.  He  would  have  soon  mastered  the  horses,  had  not  one 
of  the  reins  unhappily  broken.  The  horses  swerved ;  the  Marquess 
kept  his  seat;  Lucretia,  alarmed,  sprang  up,  the  carriage  was 
dashed  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  she  was  thrown  out  of  it, 
at  the  very  instant  that  one  of  the  outriders  had  succeeded  in 
heading  the  equipage  and  checking  the  horses. 

The  Marchioness  was  senseless.  Lord  Monmouth  had  descended 
from  the  phaeton;  several  passengers  had  assembled;  the  door  of 
a  contiguous  house  was  opened ;  there  were  offers  of  service,  sym- 
pathy, inquiries,  a  babble  of  tongues,  great  confusion. 

"  Get  surgeons  and  send  for  her  maid/'  said  Lord  Monmouth  to 
one  of  his  servants. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distressing  tumult,  Sidonia,  on  horseback, 
followed  by  a  groom,  came  up  tho  avenue  from  the  Champs  Elysees. 
The  empty  phaeton,  reins  hroken,  horses  held  by  strangers,  all  the 
appearances  of  a  misadventure,  attracted  him.  He  recognised 
the  livery.  He  instantly  dismounted.  Moving  aside  the  crowd, 
he  perceived  Lady  Monmouth  senseless  and  prostrate,  and  her 
husband,  without  assistance,  restraining  the  injudicious  efforts  of 
the  bystanders. 

^  Let  us  carry  her  in.  Lord  Monmotith,"  said  Sidonia,  ezchan^g 
a  recognition  as  he  took  Lucretia  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  into 
the  dwelling  that  was  at  hand.  Those  who  were  standing  at  the 
door  assisted  him.  The  woman  of  the  house  and  Lord  Monmouth 
only  were  present. 

*'  I  would  hope  there  is  no  £acture,'^  said  Sidonia^  placing  her 
on  a  sofa>  '^nor  does  it  appear  to  vm  ihMit  the  pescussion  of  tho 
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head,  though  considerable,  could  have  been  fatally  violent.  I  hare 
caught  her  pulse.  Keep  her  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  she  will 
soon  come  to  herself." 

The  Marquess  seated  himself  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  sofa 
which  Sidonia  had  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  Lord 
Monmouth  was  silent  and  very  serious.  Sidonia  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  touched  the  brow  of  Lucretia  with  water.  At  this  mo- 
ment M.  Villebecque  and  a  surgeon  entered  the  chamber. 

'^  The  brain  cannot  be  affected,  with  that  pulse^"  said  the  sur- 
geon ;  "  there  is  no  fracture." 

''How  pale  she  is!"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  as  if  he  were  ex- 
amining a  picture. 

**  The  colour  seems  to  me  to  return,"  said  Sidonia. 

The  surgeon  applied  some  restoratives  which  he  had  brought 
with  him.  The  face  of  the  Marchioness  showed  signs  of  life; 
she  stirred. 

"  She  revives,"  said  the  surgeon. 

The  Marchioness  breathed  with  some  force ;  again ;  then  half- 
opened  her  eyes,  and  then  instantly  closed  them. 

"  If  I  could  but  get  her  to  take  this  draught,"  said  the  surgeon, 

"  Stop ! — ^moisten  her  lips  first,"  said  Sidonia. 

They  placed  the  draught  to  her  mouth ;  in  a  moment  she  put 
forth  her  hand  as  if  to  repress  them,  then  opened  her  eyes  again^ 
and  sighed. 

''  She  is  herself,"  said  the  surgeon. 

"  Lucretia ! "  said  the  Marquess. 

"Sidonia!"  said  the  Marchioness. 

Lord  Monmouth  looked  round  to  invite  his  friend  to  come  for- 
ward. 

"  Lady  Monmouth ! "  said  Sidonia,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

She  started,  rose  a  little  on  the  sofa,  stared  around  her.  ''  Where 
am  I?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  With  me,"  said  the  Marquess ;  and  he  bent  forward  to  her,  and 
took  her  hand. 

"  Sidonia ! "  she  again  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  inquiry. 

"  Is  here,"  said  Lord  Monmouth.  "  He  carried  you  in  after  our 
accident." 

"  Accident !    Why  is  he  going  to  marry  1 " 

The  Marquess  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  in  the  chamber. 

"  I  think  now,"  said  Sidonia  to  the  surgeon,  ^^  that  Lady  Mon- 
mouth would  take  the  draught." 

She  refused  it. 

"  Try  you,  Sidonia,"  said  the  Marquess,  rather  drily. 

"  You  feel  yourself  again?"  said  Sidonia,  advancing. 

"  Would  I  did  not ! "  said  the  Marchioness,  with  an  air  of  stupor, 
*  What  has  happened  ?    Why  am  I  her^  1    Are  you  married  1 " 

"  She  wandera  a  little,"  said  Sidonia. 


ti 
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The  Marquess  took  another  pinch  of  snuff. 

'^  I  could  have  borne  even  repulsion/'  said  Lady  Monmouth^  121 
a  voice  of  desolation,  "but  not  for  another!" 

"  M.  Villebecque ! "  said  the  Marquess. 

"My  Lord?" 

Lord  Monmouth  looked  at  him  with  that  irresistible  scrutiny 
which  would  daunt  a  galley-slave;  and  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
saiid, ''  The  carriage  should  have  arrived  by  this  time.  Let  us  get 
home." 


CHAPTER  VL 

Atter  the  conversation  at  dinner  which  we  have-  noticed,  the 
restless  and  disquieted  Coningsby  wandered  about  Paris,  vainly 
seeking  in  the  distraction  of  a  great  city  some  relief  from  the 
excitement  of  his  mind.  His  first  resolution  was  immediately  to 
depart  for  England ;  but  when,  on  reflection,  he  was  mindful  that, 
after  all,  the  assertion  which  had  so  agitated  him  might  really  be 
without  foundation,  in  spite  of  many  circumstances  that  to  his 
regardful  fancy  seemed  to  accredit  it,  his  firm  resolution  began  to 
waver. 

These  were  the  first  pangs  of  jealousy  that  Coningsby  had  ever 
experienced,  and  they  revealed  to  him  the  immensity  of  the  stake 
which  he  was  hazarding  on  a  most  uncertain  die. 

The  next  morning  he  called  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  and  was  informed 
that  the  family  were  not  at  home.    He  was  returning  under  the 
arcades,  towards  the  Rue  St.  Florentin,  when  Sidonia  passed  him 
in  an   opposite  direction,  on  horseback,  and  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Coningsby,  who  was  not  observed  by  him,  could  not  resist  a 
strange  temptation  to  watch  for  a  moment  his  progress.    He  saw 
him  enter  uie  court  of  the  Hotel  where  the  Wallinger  family 
were  staying.  Would  he  come  forth  immediately]  No.  Coningsby 
stood  still  and  pale.    Minute  followed  minute.    Coningsby  flat- 
tered  himself  that  Sidonia  was  only  speaking  to  the  porter. 
Then  he  would  fain  believe  Sidonia  was  writing  a  note.    Then, 
crossing  the  street,  he  mounted  by  some  steps  the  terrace  of  the 
Tuileries,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  watched  the  house.    A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed ;  Sidonia 
did  not  come  forth.    They  were  at  home  to  him ;  only  to  him. 
Sick  at  heart,  infinitely  wretched,  scarcely  able  to  guide  his  steps, 
dreading  even  to  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  almost  feeling  that 
his  tongue  would  refuse  the  office  of  conversation,  he  contrived  to 
reach  his  grandfather's  hotel,  and  was  about  to  bury  himself  in 
his  chamber,  when  on  the  staircase  he  met  Flora. 

Coningsby  had  not  seen  her  for  the  last  fortnight.  Seeing  her 
aowy  his  heart  smote  him  for  his  neglect,  excusable  as  it  really 
was.   Any  one  else  at  this  time^  he  would  hav^  hurried  by  without 

16 
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recognitioo,  but  tne  gentle  and  sufiexing  Flora  was  too  meek  to  be 
rudely  treated  by  so  kind  a  heart  as  Ooningsby*s.  ^ 

He  looked  at  her;  she  was  pale  and  agitated.  Her  step  trem-  rsqI 
bled,  while  she  still  hastened  on.  .i^^ 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  inquired  Coningsby.  -w^ 

"My  Lord, — the  Marchioness, — are  in  danger,  thrown  from  fe^u 
their  carriage."  Briefly  she  detailed  to  Coningsby  all  that  had  y 
occurred;  that  M.  Villebecque  had  already  repaired  to  them;  tion 
that  she  herself  only  this  moment  had  learned  the  intelligence  tklj 
that  seemed  to  agitate  her  to  the  centre.  Coningsby  instantly  i^g^ 
turned  with  her ;  but  they  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  court-  .^ 
yard  when  the  carriage  approached  that  brought  Lord  and  Lady  \i^^ 
Monmouth  home.  They  followed  it  into  the  court.  They  were  'ij^jj 
immediately  at  its  door.  'j,^ 

"  All  is  right,  Harry,"  said  the  Marquess,  calm  and  grave.  j^ 

Coningsby  pressed  his  grandfathers  hand.  Then  he  assisted  ]fg^ 
Lucretia  to  aught.  L 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  said,  "now."  ^^ 

"But  you  must  lean  on  me,  dearest  Lady  Monmouth,"  Co- 
ningsby said  in  a  tone  of  great  tenderness,  as  he  felt  Lucretia 
almost  sinking  from  him.  And  he  supported  her  into  the  hall  of 
the  hotel. 

Lord  Monmouth  had  lingered  behind.  Flora  crept  up  to  him, 
and  with  unwonted  boldness  offered  her  arm  to  the  Marquess.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  glance  of  surprise,  and  then  a  softer  expres- 
sion, one  indeed  of  an  almost  winning  sweetness,  which,  though  [  1 
rare,  was  not  a  stranger  to  his  countenance,  melted  his  features^  ,^ 
and  taking  the  arm  so  humbly  presented,  he  said, —  \^ 

"  Ma  Petite,  you  look  more  frightened  than  any  of  us.  Poor  i 
cnilcL .  ,  ^f^ 

He  had  reached  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps ;  he  withdrew  his 
arm  from  Flora,  and  thanked  her  with  all  his  courtesy. 

"  You  are  not  hurt,  then,  sir  ] "  she  ventured  to  ask  with  a  look 
that  expressed  the  infinite  solicitude  which  her  tongue  did  not 
venture  to  convey. 

"  By  no  means,  my  good  little  girl ;"  and  he  extended  his  haixd 
to  herj  which  she  reverently  bent  over  and  embraced. 


nil 


tip 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Whew  Coningsbj  had  returned  to  his  giandfather's  hotel  tliat 
morning,  it  was  with  a  determination  to  leave  Paris  the  next  day 
for  England,  but  the  accident  to  Lady  Monmouth,  though,  as  M 
ultimatel;^  appeared,  accompanied  by  no  very  serious  consequexxcea 
quite  dissipated  this  intention.  It  was  impossible  to  quit  tlxeis 
ao  crudely  at  such  a  moment.    So  he  remained  another  day,  s^r^t 
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ihat  was  the  day  preceding  Sidonia's  fdte,  whidi  he  particularly 
resolved  not  to  attend.  He  felt  it  quite  impossible  that  he  could 
again  endure  the  sight  of  either  Sidonia  or  Edith.  He  looked 
upon  them  as  persons  who  had  deeply  injured  him ;  though  they 
really  were  indiyiduals  who  had  treated  him  with  invariable 
kindness.  But  he  felt  their  existence  was  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion and  misery  to  him.  With  these  feelings,  sauntering  away 
the  last  hours  at  Paris,  disquieted,  uneasy;  no  present,  no  future; 
no  enjoyment,  no  hope ;  really,  positively,  undeniably,  unhappy ; 
unhappy  too  for  the  first  time  in  his  life ;  the  first  unhappiness — 
what  a  companion  piece  for  the  first  love ;  Coningsby,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  encountered  Sir 
Joseph  Wallinger  and  Edith. 

To  avoid  them  was  impossible ;  they  met  face  to  face ;  and  Sir 
Joseph  stopped,  and  immediately  reminded  him  that  it  was  three 
days  since  they  had  seen  him,  as  if  to  reproach  him  for  so  unpre- 
cedented a  neglect.  And  it  seemed  that  Edith,  though  she  said 
not  as  niuch,  felt  the  same.  And  Coningsby  turned  round  and 
walked  with  them.  He  told  them  he  was  g6ing  to  leave  Paris  on 
the  morrow. 

''  And  miss  Monsieur  de  Sidonia*s  f§te,  of  which  we  have  all 
talked  so  much ! "  said  Edith,  with  unaffected  surprise,  and  an 
expression  of  disappointment  which  she  in  vain  attempted  to 
conceal. 

"  The  festival  will  not  be  less  gay  for  my  absence,"  said  Co- 
ningsby, with  that  plaintive  moroseness  not  unusual  to  despairing 
lovers. 

'*  If  we  were  all  to  argue  from  the  same  premises,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly," said  Edith,  "  the  saloons  would  be  empty.  But  if  any 
person's  absence  would  be  remarked,  I  should  really  have  thought 
it  would  be  yours.  I  thought  you  were  one  of  Monsieur  de  Sido- 
nia's  great  friends?" 

"He  has  no  friends,"  said  Coningsby.  "No  wise  man  has. 
What  are  friends  1    Traitors." 

Edith  looked  very  much  astonished.    And  then  she  said,— 
"  I  am  sure  you  have  not  quarrelled  with  Monsieur  de  Sidonia^ 
for  we  have  just  parted  with  him." 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have,"  thought  Coningsby. 
^'  And  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  another  in  higher  terms  than 
he  spoke  of  you.    Sir  Joseph  observed  how  unusual  it  .was  for 
Monsieur  de  Sidonia  to  express  himself  so  warmly." 

"  Sidonia  is  a  great  man,  and  carries  everything  before  him," 
said  Coningsby.  '^I  am  nothing;  I  cannot  cope  with  him;  I  re- 
tire from  the  field." 

"What  field?"  inquired  Sir  Joseph,  who  did  not  clearly  catch 
the  drift  of  these  observations.  '^  It  appears  to  me  that  a  field  for 
action  is  exactly  what  Sidonia  wants.  There  is  no  vent  for  his 
ibilities  and  intelligence.    He  wast^  his  energy  in  travelling 
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from  capital  to  capital  like  a  King's  messenger.    The  morning 
Vifter  his  f<§te  he  is  going  to  Madrid.^' 

This  hrought  some  reference  to  their  mutual  moTcments.  Edith 
spoke  of  her  return  to  Lancashire,  of  her  hope  that  Mr.  Coningsby 
would  soon  see  Oswald ;  hut  Mr.  Goningsoy  informed  her  that 
though  he  was  going  to  leaTC  Paris,  he  had  no  intention  of  Re- 
turning to  England ;  that  he  had  not  yet  quite  made  up  his  mind 
whither  he  should  go ;  hut  thought  that  he  should  travel  direct 
to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  wished  to  travel  overland  to  Astrachan. 
That  was  the  place  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  visit. 

After  this  incomprehensible  announcement,  they  walked  on  for 
some  qiinutes  in  silence,  broken  only  by  occasional  monosyllables 
with  which  Coningsby  responded  at  hazard  to  the  sound  remarks 
of  Sir  Joseph.  As  they  approached  the  Palace,  a  party  of  Eng^ 
lish  who  were  visiting  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  companions  of  Coningsby,  encountered  them. 
Amid  the  mutual  recognitions,  Coningsby  was  about  to  take  his 
leave  somewhat  ceremoniously,  but  Edith  held  forth  her  hand, 
and  said, — 

"Is  this  indeed  farewelll" 

His  heart  was  agitated,  his  countenance  changed ;  he  retained 
her  hand  amid  the  chattering  tourists,  too  full  of  their  criticisms 
and  their  egotistical  common-places  to  notice  what  was  passing. 
A  sentimental  ebullition  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking 
place.  Their  eyes  met.  The  look  of  Edith  was  mournful  and 
mquiring. 

«  We  will  say  farewell  at  the  ball^"  said  Coningsby,  and  she  re* 
warded  him  with  a  radiant  smile.  * 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

81DONIA  lived  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  a  large  hotel 
that,  in  old  days,  had  belonged  to  the  Crillons ;  but  it  had  received 
at  his  hands  such  extensive  alterations,  that  nothing  of  the  ori- 
ginal decoration,  and  little  of  its  arrangement,  remained. 

A  flight  of  marble  steps,  ascending  from  a  vast  court,  led  into  a 
hall  of  great  dimensions,  which  was  at  the  same  time  an  orangery 
ind  a  gallery  of  sculpture.  It  was  illumined  by  a  distinct,  yet 
soft  and  subdued,  light,  which  harmonised  witn  the  beautiful 
repose  of  the  surrounding  forms,  and  with  the  exotic  perfume  that 
was  wafted  about.  A  gallery  led  from  this  hall  to  an  inner  hall 
of  quite  a  different  character;  fantastic,  glittering,  variegated; 
full  of  strange  shapes  and  dazzling  objects. 

The  roof  was  carved  and  gilt  in  that  honey-comb  style  prevalent 
in  the  Saracenic  buildings;  the  walls  were  hung  with  leather 
stamped  in  rich  and  vivid  patterns ;  the  floor  was  a  flood  of  mosaic  ; 
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about  were  statues  of  negroes  of  human  size  with  faces  of  wild 
expression,  and  holding  in  their  outstretched  hands  silver  torches 
that  blazed  with  an  almost  painful  brilliancy. 

From  this  inner  hall,  a  double  staircase  of  white  marble  led  to 
the  grand  suite  of  apartments. 

These  saloons,  lofty,  spacious,  and  numerous,  had  been  deco- 
rated principally  in  encaustic  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
Munich.  TJie  three  principal  rooms  were  only  separated  from 
fach  other  by  columns,  covered  with  rich  hangings,  on  this  night 
drawn  aside.  The  decoration  of  each  chamber  was  appropriate  t<7 
its  purpose.  On  the  walls  of  the  ball-room,  nymphs  and  heroes 
moved  in  measure  in  Sicilian  landscapes,  or  on  the  azure  shores  of 
^gean  waters.  From  the  ceiling  beautiful  divinities  threw  gar- 
lands on  the  guests,  who  seemed  surprised  that  the  roses,  unwil- 
ling to  quit  Olympus,  would  not  descend  on  earth.  The  general 
effect  of  this  fair  chamber  was  heightened  too  by  that  regulation 
of  the  house  which  did  not  permit  any  benches  in  the  ball-room. 
That  dignified  assemblage  who  are  always  found  ranged  in  precise 
discipline  against  the  wall,  did  not  here  mar  the  flowing  grace  of 
the  festivity.  The  chaperons  had  no  cause  to  complain.  A  large 
saloon  abounded  in  ottomans  and  easy  chairs  at  their  service, 
where  their  delicate  charges  might  rest  when  weary,  or  find  dis- 
traction when  not  engaged. 

All  the  world  were  at  this  fite  of  Sidonia.  It  exceeded  in  splen- 
dour and  luxury  every  entertainment  that  had  yet  been  given. 
The  highest  rank,  even  Princes  of  the  blood,  beauty,  fashion,  fame 
— ^all  assembled  in  a  magnificent  and  illuminated  palace,  resound- 
ing with  exquisite  melody. 

Ooningsby,  though  somewhat  depressed,  was  not  insensible  to 
the  magic  of  the  scene.  Since  the  passage  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg — that  tone — that  glance — ^he  had  certainly  felt  much 
relieved,  happier.  And  yet  if  all  were,  with  regard  to  Sidonia,  as 
unfounded  as  he  could  possibly  desire,  where  was  he  then  ?  Had 
he  forgotten  his  grandfather — that  fell  look,  that  voice  of  intense 
detestation  1  What  was  Millbank  to  him  1  Where,  what  was  the 
mystery,  for  of  some  he  could  not  doubt.  The  Spanish  parentage 
of  Edith  had  only  more  perplexed  Ooningsby.  It  offered  no  solu- 
tion. There  could  be  no  connection  between  a  Catalan  family  and 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  a  midland  county. 
That  there  was  any  relationship  between  the  Millbank  family  and 
his  mother  was  contradicted  by  the  conviction  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  that  his  mother  had  no  relations  ;  that  she  re- 
turned to  England  utterly  friendless ;  without  a  relative,  a  con- 
nection, an  acquaintance  to  whom  she  could  appeal.  Her  complete 
forlomness  was  stamped  upon  his  brain.  Tender  as  were  his 
years  when  he  was  separated  from  her,  he  could  yet  recall  the  very 
phrases  in  which  she  deplored  hei  isolation;  and  there  were 
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numerous  passages  in  her  letters  which  alluded  to  it.  Coningsby 
had  taken  occasion  to  sound  the  Wallingers  on  this  subject ;  but 
he  felt  assured;  from  the  manner  in  which  his  advances  were  met, 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  his  mother,  and  attributed  the  hostility 
of  Mr.  Millbank  to  his  grandfather,  solely  to  political  emulation 
and  local  rivalries.  Still  there  were  the  portrait  and  the  minia- 
ture. That  was  a  fact;  a  clue  which  ultimately,  he  was  per- 
suaded, must  lead  to  some  solution. 

Cioningsby  had  met  with  great  social  success  at  Paris.  He  was 
at  once  a  favourite.  The  Parisian  dames  decided  in  his  favour.. 
He  was  a  specimen  of  the  highest  style  of  English  beauty,  which 
is  very  popular  in  France.  His  air  was  acknowledged  as  distin- 
guished. The  men  also  liked  hin} ;  he  had  not  quite  arrived  at 
that  age  when  you  make  enemies.  The  moment  therefore  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  Saloons  of  Sidonia,  he  was  accosted  by  many 
whose  notice  was  flattering ;  but  his  eye  wandered,  while  he  tried 
to  be  courteous  and  attempted  to  be  sprightly.  Where  was  she  ? 
He  had  nearly  reached  the  ball-room  when  he  met  her.  She  was 
on  the  arm  of  Lord  Beaumanoir,  who  had  made  her  acquaintance 
at  Rome,  and  originally  claimed  it  as  the  member  of  a  family  who, 
as  the  reader  may  perhaps  not  forget,  had  experienced  some  kind- 
nesses from  the  Millbanks.  i 

There  were  mutual  and  hearty  recognitions  between  the  young 
men;  great  explanations  where  they  had  been,  what  they  were 
doing,  where  they  were  going.  Lord  Beaumanoir  told  Coningsby 
he  had  introduced  steeple-chases  at  Rome,  and  had  parted  with 
Sunbeam  to  the  nephew  of  a  Cardinal.  Coningsby  securing 
Edith's  hand  for  the  next  dance,  they  all  moved  on  together  to 
her  aunt. 

Lady  Wallinger  was  indulging  in  some  Roman  reminiscences 
with  the  Marquess. 

"  And  you  are  not  going  to  Astrachan  to-morrow  1"  said  Edith. 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  You  know  that  you  said  once  that  life  was  too  stirring  in 
these  days  to  permit  travel  to  a  man  1" 

"  I  wish  nothing  was  stirring,"  said  Coningsby.  "  I  wish  no- 
thing to  change.  AH  that  I  wish  is,  that  this  fite  should  never 
end." 

^' Is  it  possible  that  you  can  be  capricious)  You  perplex  me 
very  much." 

'^  Am  I  capricious  because  I  dislike  change )" 

« But  Astrachan?" 

^'It  was  the  air  of  the  Luxembourg  that  reminded  me  of  the 
Desert,"  said  Coningsby. 

Soon  after  this  Coningsby  led  Edith  to  the  dance.  It  was  at  a 
ball  that  he  had  £rst  met  ner  at  Paris,  and  this  led  to  other  remi- 
niscences; all  most  interesting.    Consingsby  was  perfectly  happy* 
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All  mysteries,  all  difficulties,  were  driyen  from  his  recollection ; 
he  lived  only  in  the  exciting  and  enjoyable  present.  Twenty- 
one  and  in  love ! 

Some  time  after  this,  Ooningsby,  who  was  inevitably  separated 
from  Edith,  met  his  host. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  child,"  said  Sidonia,  "that  I  have  not 
seen  you  for  some  days  1    I  am  going  to  Madrid  to-morrow." 

"  And  I  must  think,  I  suppose,  of  Cambridge." 

"Well,  you  have  seen  something;  you  will  find  it  more  pro* 
fitable  when  you  have  digested  it;  and  you  will  have  oppor- 
tunity. That's  the  true  spring  of  wisdom:  meditate  over  the 
past.  Adventure  and  Contemplation  share  our  being  like  day 
ajid  night." 

The  resolute  departure  for  England  on  the  morrow  had 
already  changed  into  a  supposed  necessity  of  thinking  of  re- 
turning to  Cambridge.  In  fact,  Coningsby  felt  that  to  quit  Paris 
and  Edith  was  an  impossibility.  He  silenced  the  remonstrance  of 
his  conscience  by  the  expedient  of  keeping  a  half-term ;  and  had 
no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that  a  short  delay  in  taking 
his  degree  could  not  really  be  of  the  slightest  consequence. 

It  was  the  hour  for  supper.  The  guests  at  a  French  ball  are  not 
seen  to  advantage  at  this  period.  The  custom  of  separating  the 
sexes  for  this  refreshment,  and  arranging  that  the  ladies  should 
partake  of  it  by  themselves,  though  originally  founded  in  a  feel- 
ing of  consideration  and  gallantry,  and  with  the  determination  to 
secure,  under  all  circumstances,  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  fair  sex,  is  really,  in  its  appearance  and  its  consequences, 
anything  but  European,  and  produces  a  scene  which  rather  re- 
minds one  of  the  harem  of  a  sultan  than  a  hall  of  chivalry.  To 
judge  from  the  coimtenances  of  the  favoured  fair,  they  are  not 
themselves  particularly  pleased;  and  when  their  repast  is  over, 
they  necessarily  return  to  empty  halls,  and  are  deprived  of  the 
dance  at  the  very  moment  when  they  may  feel  most  inclined  to 
participate  in  its  graceful  excitement. 

These  somewhat  ungracious  circumstances,  however,  were  not 
attendant  on  the  festival  of  this  night.  There  was  opened  in 
the  Hotel  of  Sidonia  for  the  first  time  a  banqueting-room  which 
could  contain  with  convenience  all  the  guests.  It  was  a  vast 
chamber  of  white  marble,  the  golden  panels  of  the  walls  contain- 
ing festive  sculptures  by  Schwanthaler,  relieved  by  encaustic 
tinting.  In  its  centre  was  a  fountain,  a  group  of  Bacchantes 
encircling  Dionysos ;  and  from  this  fountain,  as  from  a  star,  di- 
verged the  various  tables  from  which  sprang  orange-trees  in  fruit 
and  flower. 

The  banquet  had  but  one  fault ;  Coningsby  was  separated  from 
Edith.  The  Duchess  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the 
heir  of  one  of  the  Imperial  illustrations,  had  determined  to  ap- 
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propriate  Ooningsby  as  her  cavalier  for  the  moment.  Distracted, 
he  made  his  escape;  but  his  wandering  eye  could  not  find  the 
object  of  its  search :  and  he  fell  prisoner  to  the  charming  Princess 
De  Petitpoix,  a  Oaxlist  Chieftain,  whose  witty  words  avenged  the 
cause  of  fallen  dynasties  and  a  cashiered  nobility. 

Behold  a  scene  brilliant  in  fancy,  magnificent  in  splendour ! 
All  the  circumstances  of  his  life  at  this  moment  were  such  as 
acted  forcibly  on  the  imagination  of  Coningsby.  Separated  from 
Edith,  he  had  still  the  delight  of  seeing  her,  the  paragon  of 
that  oright  company^  the  consummate  being  whom  he  adored ! 
And  who  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  a  serenade, 
and  had  bestowed  on  him  a  glance  softer  than  moonlight !  The 
lord  of  the  palace,  more  distinguished  even  for  his  capacity  than 
his  boundless  treasure,  was  his  chosen  friend ;  gained  under  cir- 
cumstances of  romantic  interest,  when  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
their  personal  qualities  was  affected  by  no  accessory  knowledge 
of  their  worldly  positions.  He  himself  was  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth  and  health  ;  the  child  of  a  noble  house,  rich  for  his 
present  wants^  and  with  a  future  of  considerable  fortunes.  En> 
trancing  love  and  dazzling  friendship,  a  high  ambition  and  the 
pride  of  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  a  great  prosperity,  the 
vague,  daring  energies  of  the  high  pulse  of  twenty-one,  all  com- 
bined to  stimulate  his  sense  of  existence,  which,  as  he  looked 
around  him  at  the  beautiful  objects  and  listened  to  the  delicious 
sounds,  seemed  to  him  a  dispensation  of  almost  supernatural 
ecstasy. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  the  ball-room  still  fall,  but  the  other 
saloons  gradually  emptying,  Coningsby  entered  a  chamber  which 
seemed  deserted.  Yet  he  heard  sounds  as  it  were  of  earnest  con- 
versation. It  was  a  voice  that  invited  his  progress ;  he  advanced 
another  step,  then  suddenly  stopped.  There  were  two  indi- 
viduals in  the  room,  by  whom  he  was  unnoticed.  They  were 
Sidonia  and  Miss  Millbank.  They  were  sitting  on  a  sofa,  Sidonia 
holding  her  hand  and  endeavouring,  as  it  seemed,  to  sooth  her. 
Her  tones  were  tremulous;  but  the  expression  of  her  face  was 
fond  and  confiding.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.  Coningsby 
instantly  withdrew,  yet  could  not  escape  hearing  an  earnest  re- 
quest from  Edith  to  her  companion  that  he  would  write  to  her. 

In  a  few  seconds  Coningsby  had  quitted  the  hotel  of  Sidonia^ 
and  the  next  day  found  him  on  his  road  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  one  of  those  gorgeous  and  enduring  sunsets  that  seem 
to  linger  as  if  they  wished  to  celebrate  the  mid-period  of  the  year. 
Perhaps  the  beautiful  hour  of  impending  twilight  never  exercises 
a  more  effective  influence  on  the  soul  than  when  it  descends  on  the 
aspect  of  some  distant  and  splendid  city.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  serenity  and  repose  of  our  own  bosoms  and  the  fierce  passions 
and  destructive  cares  girt  in  the  walls  of  that  multitude  whose 
domes  and  towers  rise  in  purple  lustre  agamst  the  resplendent 
horizon  I 

And  yet  the  disturbing  emotions  at  existence  and  the  bitter 
inheritance  of  humanitv  snould  exercise  but  a  modified  sway,  and 
entail  but  a  light  burden,  within  the  circle  of  the  city  into  which 
the  next  scene  of  our  history  leads  us.  For  it  is  the  sacred  city  of 
study,  of  learning,  and  of  faith ;  and  the  declining  beam  is  resting 
on  the  dome  of  the  Radcliffe,  lingering  on  the  towers  of  Christ- 
church^and  Magdalen,  sanctifying  the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  holy 
St.  MaSr^B, 

A  young  Oxonian,  who  had  for  some  time  been  watching  the 
city  in  the  sunset,  from  a  rising  ground  in  its  vicinity,  lost,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  meditation,  suddenly  rose,  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  as  if  remindful  of  some  engagement,  hastened  his  return  at 
a  rapid  pace.  He  reached  the  High  Street  as  the  Blenheim  light 
post  coach  dashed  up  to  the  Star  Hotel,  with  that  brilliant  precision 
which  even  the  new  generation  can  remember,  and  yet  which 
already  ranks  among  the  traditions  of  English  manners.  A  peculiar 
and  most  animating  spectacle  used  to  be  the  arrival  of  a  first-rate 
light  coach  in  a  country  town  I  The  small  machine,  crowded  with 
80  many  passengers,  the  foaming  and  curvetting  leaders,  the 
wheelers  more  steady  and  glossy,  as  if  they  had  not  done  their  ten 
miles  in  the  hour,  the  triumphant  bugle  of  the  guard,  and  the 
haughty  routine  with  which  the  driver,  as  he  reached  his  goal, 
threw  his  whip  to  the  obedient  ostlers  in  attendance ;  and,  not 
least,  the  staring  crowd,  a  little  awe-struck,  and  looking  for  the 
moment  at  the  lowest  official  of  the  stable  with  considerable 
respect,  altogether  made  a  picture  which  one  recollects  with  cheer- 
fukess,  and  misses  now  in  many  a  dreary  market-town. 
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Our  Oxonian  was  a  young  man  about  the  middle  height,  and 
naturf^lly  of  a  thoughtful  expression  and  rather  reserved  mien. 
The  general  character  of  his  countenance  was,  indeed,  a  little 
stern,  but  it  broke  into  an  almost  bewitching  smile,  and  a  blush 
suffused  his  face,  as  he  sprang  forward  and  welcomed  an  individual 
about  the  same  age,  who  had  jumped  off  the  Blenheim. 

"  Well,  Coningsby  I"  he  exclaimed,  extending  both  his  hands. 

"  By  Jove  I  my  dear  MiUbank,  we  have  met  at  last,"  said  his 
friend. 

And  here  we  must  for  a  moment  revert  to  what  had  occurred 
to  Coningsby  since  he  so  suddenly  quitted  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  wound  he  had  received  was  deep  to  one  unused 
to  wounds.  Yet,  after  aU,  none  had  outraged  his  feelings,  no  one 
had  betrayed  his  hopes.  He  had  loved  one  who  had  loved  another. 
Misery,  but  scarcely  humiliation.  And  yet  'tis  a  bitter  pang  under 
any  circumstances  to  find  another  preferred  to  yourself.  It  is 
about  the  same  blow  as  one  would  jprobably  feel  if  falling  from  a 
balloon.  Your  Icarian  flight  melts  into  a  very  grovelling  existence, 
scarcely  superior  to  that  of  a  sponge  or  a  coral,  or  redeemed  only 
from  utter  insensibility  by  your  very  frank  detestation  of  your  rival. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceal  that  Coningsby  had  imbibed  for 
Sidonia  a  certain  degree  of  aversion,  which,  in  these  days  of 
exaggerated  phrase,  might  even  be  described  as  hatred.  And 
Edith  was  so  beautiful!  And  there  bad  seemed  between  them 
a  sympathy  so  native  and  spontaneous,  creating  at  once  the  charm 
of  intimacy  without  any  of  the  disenchanting  attributes  that  are 
occasionally  its  consequence.  He  would  recal  the  tones  of  her 
W)ice,  the  expression  of  her  soft  dark  eye,  the  airy  spirit,  and  frank 
graciousness,  sometimes  even  the  flattering  blush,  with  which  she 
had  ever  weloamed  one  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  long  and  so 
kindly.  It  seemed,  to  use  a  sweet  and  homely  phrase,  that  they 
were  made  for  each  other;  the  circumstances  of  their  mutual 
destinies  might  have  combined  into  one  enchanting  fate. 

And  yet,  had  she  accorded  him  that  peerless  boon — her  heart, 
with  what  aspect  was  he  to  communicate  this  consummation  of  all 
his  hopes  to  his  grandfather,  ask  Lord  Monmouth  for  his  blessing, 
and  the  gracious  favour  of  an  establishment  for  the  daughter  of  his 
foe ;  of  a  man  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  except  to  cloud 
his  visage.  Ah !  what  was  that  mystery  that  connected  the  haughty 
house  of  Coningsby  with  the  humble  blood  of  the  Lancashire 
manufacturer  ?  Why  was  the  portrait  of  his  mother  beneath  the 
roof  of  Millbank?  Coningsby  had  delicately  touched  upon  the 
subject  both  with  Edith  and  the  Wallingers,  but  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  only  involved  the  question  in  deeper  gloom.  Edith  had 
none  but  maternal  relatives :  more  than  once  she  had  mentioned 
this,  and  the  Wallingers,  on  -other  occasions,  had  confirmed  the 
remark.  Coningsby  had  sometimes  drawn  the  conversation  to 
pictures,  and  he  would  remind  her  with  playfulness  of  their  first 
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nncoDscious  meeting  in  the  gallery  of  the  Rue  Tronchet ;  then 
he  remembered  that  Mr.  Millbank  was  fond  of  pictures ;  then  he 
recollected  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Millbank's  coUection,  and  after 
touching  on  several  which  could  not  excite  suspicion,  he  came  to 
*^  a  portrait,  a  portridt  of  a  lady ;  was  it  a  portrait  or  an  ideal 
countenance?" 

Edith  thought  she  had  heard  it  was  a  portrait,  but  she  was  br 
no  means  certain ;  and  most  assuredly  was  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  name  of  the  original,  if  there  were  an  original. 

Coningsby  addressed  himself  to  the  point  with  Sir  Joseph.  He 
inquired  of  the  uncle  explicitly  whether  he  knew  anything  on  the 
subject.  Sir  Joseph  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  something  that 
Millbank  had  somewhere  "picked  up."  Millbank  used  often  to 
"pick  up"  pictures. 

Disappointed  in  his  love,  Coningsby  sought  refuge  in  the  excite- 
ment of  study,  and  in  the  brooding  imagination  of  an  aspiring  spirit. 
The  softness  of  his  heart  seemed  to  have  quitted  him  for  ever.  He 
recurred  to  his  habitual  reveries  of  political  greatness  and  public 
distinction.  And  as  it  ever  seemed  to  him  that  no  preparation 
could  be  complete  for  the  career  which  he  planned  for  Wself,  he 
devoted  himself  with  increased  ardour  to  that  digestion  of  know-  j 
ledge  which  converts  it  into  wisdom.  His  life  at  Cambridge  was 
now  a  life  of  seclusion.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  Eton 
friends  he  avoided  all  society.  And,  indeed,  his  acquisitions  during 
this  term  were  such  as  few  have  equalled,  and  could  only  have  been 
mastered  by  a  mental  discipline  of  a  severe  and  exalted  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  Coningsby  took  his  degree,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  about  to  quit  that  university  where,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
passed  three  serene  and  happy  years  in  the  society  of  fond  and 
faithful  friends,  and  in  ennobling  pursuits.  He  had  many  plans  for 
his  impending  movements,  yet  none  of  them  very  mature  ones. 
Lord  Vere  wished  Coningsby  to  visit  his  family  in  the  north,  and 
afterwards  to  go  to  Scotland  together;  Coningsby  was  more 
inclined  to  travel  for  a  year.  Amid  this  hesitation  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  decided  him  to  adopt  neither  of  these  courses. 

It  was  Commencement,  and  coming  out  of  the  quadrangle  of 
St.  John's,  Coningsby  came  suddenly  upon  Sir  Joseph  and  Lady 
Wallin^er,  who  were,  visiting  the  marvels  and  rarities  of  the 
university.  They  were  alone.  Coningsby  was  a  little  embarrassed^ 
for  he  could  not  forget  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he  had  parted 
from  them ;  but  they  greeted  him  with  so  much  cordiality  that  he 
instantly  recovered  himself,  and,  turning,  became  their  companion. 
He  hardly  ventured  to  ask  after  Edith :  at  length,  in  a  depressed 
tone  and  a  hesitating  manner,  he  inquired  whether  they  had  lately 
seen  Miss  Millbank.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  extreme 
Hght-heartedness  which  came  over  him  the  moment  he  heard  she 
was  in  England,  at  Millbank,  with  her  family.  He  always  very 
much  liked  Lady  Wallinger,  but  this  morning  he  hung  over  hei 
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like  a  lover,  lavished  on  her  nnceasiiig  and  the  most  delicate  atten* 
tions,  seemed  to  exist  only  in  the  idea  of  making  the  Wallingers 
enjoy  and  understand  Cambridge;  no  one  else  was  to  be  their 
guide  at  any  place  or  under  any  circumstances.  He  told  them 
exactly  what  they  were  to  see ;  how  they  were  to  see  it ;  when  they 
were  to  see  it.  He  told  them  of  things  which  nobody  did  see,  but 
which  they  should.  He  insisted  that  Sir  Joseph  should  dine  with 
him  in  hall ;  Sir  Joseph  could  not  think  of  leaving  Lady  Wallinger ; 
Lady  Wallinger  could  not  think  of  Sir  Joseph  missing  an  oppor^ 
tunity  that  might  never  offer  again.  Besides  they  might  both  join 
her  after  dinner.  Except  to  give  her  husband  a  dinner,  Ooningsby 
evidently  intended  never  to  leave  her  side. 

And  the  next  morning,  the  occasion  favourable,  being  alone 
with  the  lady.  Sir  Joseph  bustling  about  a  carriage,  Ooningsby  said 
suddenly,  with  a  countenance  a  little  disturbed,  and  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  was  pleased,  I  mean  surprised,  to  hear  that  there  was  still  a 
Miss  Miilbank;  I  thought  by  this  time  she  might  have  borne 
another  name?" 

Lady  Wallinger  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  some  per- 
plexity, and  then  said,  ''  Yes,  Edith  was  very  much  admired ;  but 
she  need  not  be  precipitate  in  marrying.  Marriage  is  for  a  woman 
the  event.     Edith  is  too  precious  to  be  carelessly  bestowed." 

"  But  I  understood,"  said  Ooningsby,  "  when  I  left  Paris,"  and 
here  he  became  very  confused,  ^  that  Mjss  Miilbank  was  enga^ed^ 
on  the  point  of  marriage." 

"With  whom?" 

"  Our  friend  Sidonia." 
"  I  am  sure  that  Edith  would  never  marry  Monsieur  de  Sidonia, 
nor  Monsieur  de  Sidonia  Edith.    'Tis  a  preposterous  idea ! "  said 
Lady  Wallinger. 

'<But  he  very  much  admired  her?"  said  Ooningsby  with  a 
searching  eye. 

"  Possibly,"  said  Lady  Wallinger;  "but  he  never  even  intimated 
his  admiration." 

"  But  he  was  very  attentive  to  Miss  Miilbank  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  our  intimate  friendship  authorised,  and  might 
expect." 

•*  You  have  known  Sidonia  a  long  time  ?" 
"  It  was  Monsieur  de  Sidonia's  father  who  introduced  us  to  the 
care  of  Mr,  Wallinger,"  said  Lady  Wallinger,  **and  therefore 
I  liave  ever  entertained  for  his  son  a  sincere  regard.  Besides  I 
look  upon  Idm  as  a  compatriot.  Recently  he  has  been  even  more 
than  usually  kind  to  us— especially  to  Edith.  While  we  were  at 
Paris  he  recovered  for  her  a  great  number  of  jewels  which  had 
been  left  to  her  by  her  uncle  in  Spain ;  and,  what  she  pri^d 
infinitely  more,  the  whole  of  her  mother's  correspondence  which 
she  maintained  with  this  relative  since  her  marriage.  Nothing  but 
the  influence  of  Sidonia  could  have  effected  this.    Thereforey  of 
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eonne,  Edith  is  attached  to  him  almost  as  much  as  I  am.  In  short, 
he  is  our  dearest  friend ;  our  counsellor  in  all  our  cares.  But  as 
for  marrying  him,  the  idea  is  ridiculous  to  those  who  know 
Monsieur  Sidonia.  No  earthly  consideration  would  ever  induce 
him  to  impair  that  purity  of  race  on  which  he  prides  himself. 
Besides  there  are  other  obvious  objections  which  would  render  an 
alliance  between  him  and  my  niece  utterly  impossible:  Edith  is 
quite  as  devoted  to  her  religion  as  Monsieur  Sidonia  can  be  to 
his  race." 

A  ray  of  h'ght  flashed  on  the  brain  of  Coningsby  as  Lady 
Wallinger  said  these  words.  The  agitated  interview,  which  never 
could  be  explained  away,  already  appeared  in  quite  a  different 
point  of  view.  He  became  pensive,  remained  silent,  was  relieved 
when  Sir  Joseph,  whose  return  he  had  hitherto  deprecated, 
reappeared.  Coningsby  learnt  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  the 
Wdlingers  were  about  to  make,  and  immediately,  a  visit  to 
Hellingsley ;  their  first  visit ;  indeed,  this  was  the  first  year  that 
Mr.  I^bank  had  taken  up  his  abode  there.  He  did  not  much  like 
the  change  of  life.  Sir  Joseph  told  Coningsby,  but  Edith  was 
delighted  with  Hellingsley,  which  Sir  Joseph  understood  was  a 
very  distinguished  place,  with  very  fine  gardens,  of  which  his  niece 
was  particularly  fond. 

When  Coningsby  returned  to  his  rooms — ^those  rooms  which  he 
was  soon  about  to  quit  for  ever— in  arranging  some  papers  pre- 
paratory to  his  removal,  his  eye  lighted  on  a  too-long  unanswered 
letter  of  Oswald  MiUbank.  Coningsby  had  often  projected  a  visit 
to  Oxford,  which  he  much  desired  to  make,  but  hitherto  it  had 
been  impossible  for  him  to  effect  it,  except  in  the  absence  of  Mill> 
bank ;  and  he  had  frequently  postponed  it  that  he  might  combine 
his  first  visit  to  that  famous  seat  of  learning  with  one  to  his 
old  schoolfellow  and  friend.  Now  that  was  practicable.  And  imme- 
diately Coningsby  wrote  to  apprise  MiUbank  that  he  had  taken  his 
degree,  was  free,  and  prepared  to  pay  to  him  immediately  the  long- 
projected  visit.  Three  years  and  more  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
quitted  Eton.  How  much  had  happened  in  the  interval!  What 
new  ideas,  new  feelings,  vast  and  novel  knowledge !  Though  they 
had  not  met,  they  were  nevertheless  familiar  with  the  progress  and  * 
improvement  of  each  other's  minds.  Their  suggestive  correspond- 
ence was  too  valuable  to  both  of  them  to  have  been  otherwise  than 
cherished.  And  now  they  were  to  meet  on  the  eve  of  entering  tha^ 
world  for  which  thej  had  made  so  sedulous  a  preparation. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

There  are  few  thin^  in  life  more  interesting  than  an  unre- 
strained interchange  of  ideas  with  a  congenial  spirit,  and  there  are 
few  things  more  rare.  How  very  seldom  do  you  encounter  in  the 
world  a  man  of  great  abilities,  acquirements,  experience,  who  will 
unmask  his  mind^  unbutton  his  brains,  and  pour  forth  in  careless 
and  picturesque  phrase  all  the  results  of  his  studies  and  obser- 
vation; his  knowledge  of  men,  books,  and  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  man  has  by  any  chance  what  he  conceives  an  original 
idea,  he  hoards  it  as  if  it  were  old  gold ;  and  rather  avoids  the 
subject  with  which  he  is  most  conversant,  from  fear  that  you  may 
appropriate  his  best  thoughts.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our 
renowned  dullness  in  conversation  is  our  extreme  intellectual 
jealousy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  respect  authors,  but 
especially  poets,  bear  the  palm.  They  never  think  they  are 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  live  in  tremor  lest  a  brother  should 
distinguish  himself.  Artists  have  the  repute  of  being  nearly  as 
bad.  And  as  for  a  small  rising  politician,  a  clever  speech  by  a 
supposed  rival  or  suspected  candidate  for  office,  destroys  his  appetite 
and  disturbs  his  slumbers. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  and  benefits  of  travel  is,  that  one  l«i 
perpetually  meeting  men  of  great  abilities,  of  original  mind,  and 
rare  acquirements,  who  will  converse  without  reserve.  In  these 
discourses  the  intellect  makes  daring  leaps  and  marvellous  advances. 
The  tone  that  colours  o1ir  after-life  is  often  caught  in  these  chance 
colloquies,  and  the  bent  given  that  shapes  a  career. 

And  yet  perhaps  there  is  no  occasion  when  the  heart  is  more 
open,  thi  brain  more  quick,  the  memorv  more  rich  and  happy,  or 
the  tongue  more  prompt  and  eloquent,  than  when  two  school-day 
friends,  knit  by  every  sympathy  of  intelligence  and  affection,  meet 
at  the  close  of  their  college  careers,  after  a  long  separation, 
hesitating,  as  it  were,  on  the  verge  of  active  life,  and  compare 
together  their  conclusions  of  the  interval ;  impart  to  each  other  all 
their  thoughts  and  secret  plans  and  projects;  high  fancies  and 
noble  aspirations ;  glorious  visions  of  personal  fame  and  national 
regeneration. 

Ah!    why  should  such  enthusiasm   ever   die!   J[^e  is  too 


short  to  be  little.  Man  is  never  so  manly  as  when  He  feels 
deeply  acls^boldly,  and  expresses  himself  with  frankness  and  with 
fervour. 

Most  assiiredly  there  never  was  a  congress  of  friendship 
wherein  more  was  said  and  felt  than  in  this  meeting,  so  long 
projected,  and  yet  perhaps  on  the  whole  so  happily  pro- 
crastinated, between   Ooningsby  and  Millbank.     In  a  moment 
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they  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  parted.  Their  faithful  cor- 
respondence indeed  had  maintained  the  chain  of  sentiment 
unbroken.  But  details  are  only  for  conversation.  Each  poured 
forth  his  mind  without  stint.  Not  an  author  that  had  influenced 
their  taste  or  judgment  but  was  canvassed  and  criticised ;  not  a 
theory  they  had  framed  or  a  principle  they  had  adopted  that  was 
not  confessed.  Often,  with  boyish  glee  still  lingering  with  their 
earnest  purpose,  they  shouted  as  they  discovered  that  they  had 
formed  the  same  opinion  or  adopted  the  same  conclusion.  They 
talked  all  day  and  late  into  the  night.  They  condensed  into 
a  week,  the  poignant  conclusions  of  three  years  of  almost  unbroken 
study.  And  one  night,  as  they  sat  together  in  Millbank's  rooms  at 
Oriel,  their  conversation  having  for  some  time  taken  a  political 
colour,  Millbank  said — 

"  Now  tell  me,  Coningsby,  exactly  what  you  conceive  to  be  the 
state  of  parties  in  this  country ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
penetrate  the  surface  the  class&cation  must  be  more  simple  than 
their  many  names  would  intimate." 

"  The  principle  of  the  exclusive  constitution  of  England  having 
been  conceded  by  the  acts  of  1827-8-32,"  said  Coningsby,  "a  party 
has  arisen  in  the  state  who  demand  that  the  principle  of  political 
liberalism  shall  consequently  be  carried  to  its  extent ;  which  it 
appears  to  them  is  impossible  without  getting  rid  of  the  fragments 
of  the  old  constitution  that  remain.  This  is  the  destructive  party ; 
a  party  with  distinct  and  intelligible  principles.  They  seek  a 
specific  for  the  evils  of  our  social  system  in  the  general  suffrage  of 
the  population. 

"They  are  resisted  by  another  party,  who,  having  given  up 
exolusion,  would  only  embrace  as  much  liberalism  as  is  necessary 
for  the  moment ;  who,  without  any  embarrassing  promulgation  of 
principles,  wish  to  keep  things  as  they  find  them  as  long  as  they 
t^n ;  and  then  will  manage  them  as  they  find  them  as  well  as  they 
can ;  but  as  a  party  must  have  the  semblance  of  principles,  they 
take  the  names  of  the  things  that  they  have  destroyed.    Thus  they 
are  devoted  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  although  in  truth 
the  Crown  has  been  stripped  of  every  one  of  its  prerogatives ;  they 
affect  a  great  veneration  for  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
though  every  one  knows  that  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State 
oo  longer  exists ;    they  are  ready  to    stand  or    fall  with  the 
*  independence  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,'  though,  in 
practice,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that,  with  their  sanction,  *  the 
ITpper  House'  has  abdicated  its  initiatory  functions,  and  now  serves 
only  as  a  court  of  review  of  the  legislation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Whenever  public  opinion,  which  this  party  never  attempts 
to  form,  to  educate,  or  to  lead,  falls  into  some  violent  perplexity, 
passion,  or  caprice,  this  party  yields  without  a  struggle  to  the 
impulse,  and,  when  the  storm  has  past,  attempts    to    obstruct 
and  obviate  the  logical  and,  ultimately,  the  inevitable  results  of  the 
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very  measures  they  have  themselves  originated,  or  to  which  they 
have  consented.    This  is  the  Conservative  party. 

"  I  care  not  whether  men  are  called  Whigs  or  Tories,  Radicals 
or  Chartists,  or  hy  what  nickname  a  hustling  and  thoughtless  race 
may  designate  themselves ;  hut  these  two  divisions  comprehend  at 
present  the  English  nation. 

"  With  regard  to  the  first  school,  I  for  one  have  no  faith  in  the 
remedial  qualities  of  a  government  carried  on  hy  a  neglected 
democracy,  who,  for  three  centuries,  have  received  no  education. 
What  prospect  does  it  offer  us  of  those  high  principles  of  conduct 
with  which  we  have  fed  our  imaginations  and  strengthened  our 
will  ?  I  perceive  none  of  the  elements  of  government  that  should 
secure  the  happiness  of  a  people  and  the  greatness  of  a  realm. 

"  But  in  my  opinion,  if  Democracy  he  comhated  only  by  Con- 
servatism, Democracy  must  triumph,  and  at  no  distant  date.  This 
then,  is  our  position.  The  man  who  enters  public  life  at  this 
epoch  has  to  choose  between  Political  Infidelity  and  a  Destructive 
Creed." 

"  This,  then,"  said  Millbank,  "  is  the  dilemma  to  which  we  are 
brought  by  nearly  two  centuries  of  Parliamentary  Monarchy  and 
Parliamentary  Church  V 

"  'Tis  true,"  said  Coningsby.  "  We  cannot  conceal  it  from  our- 
selves, that  the  first  has  made  Government  detested,  and  the  second 
Religion  disbelieved." 

^  Many  men  in  this  country,"  said  Millbank, ''  and  especially  in 
the  class  to  which  I  belong,  are  reconciled  to  the  contemplation  of 
democracy ;  because  they  have  accustomed  themselves  to  believe, 
that  it  is  the  only  power  by  which  we  can  sweep  away  those  sec- 
tional privileges  and  interests,  that  impede  the  intelligence  «nd 
industry  of  the  community." 

"And  yet,"  said  Coningsby,  "the  only  way  to  terminate  what, 
in  the  language  of  the  present  day,  is  called  Class  Legislation  is 
not  to  entrust  power  to  classes.  You  would  find  a  locofoco 
majority  as  much  addicted  to  Class  Legislation  as  a  factitious 
aristocracy.  The  only  power  that  has  no  class  sympathy  is  the 
Sovereign." 

"  But  suppose  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  SovereigUr  what  woul< 
be  your  check  against  him  ?" 

"  The  same  as  against  an  arbitrary  Parliament." 

"  But  a  Parliament  is  responsible/* 

« To  whom?" 

**  To  their  constituent  body." 

"  Suppose  it  was  to  vote  itself  perpetual?" 

**  But  public  opinion  would  prevent  that. 

"  And  IB  public  opinion  of  less  influence  on  an  individual  thaafi 
on  a  body?" 

"  But  public  opinion  may  be  indifferent.  A  nation  may  be 
misled — may  be  corrupt." 
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**  Xf  the  nation  that  elects  the  Parliament  be  corrupt,  the 
ilectod  body  will  resemble  it.  The  nation  that  is  corrupt  deserves 
A>  fall.  But  this  only  shows  that  there  is  something  to  be  con- 
iid.erod  beyond  forms  of  government — ^national  character.  And 
bereiii  mainly  should  we  repose  our  hopes.  If  a  nation  be  led  to 
ftim  at  the  good  and  the  great,  depend  upon  it,  whatever  be  its 
foirm,  the  government  will  respond  to  its  convictions  and  its  ' 
Beirtlnients." 

**Do  you  then  declare  against  Parliamentary  government  ?" 
**  Far  from  it :  I  look  upon  political  change  as  the  greatest  of 
evils,  for  it  comprehends  all.  But  if  we  have  no  faith  in  the  per- 
inskxience  of  the  existing  settlement — ^if  the  very  individuals  who 
esl^ablished  it  are,  year  ^ter  year,  proposing  their  modifications  or 
tlieir  reconstructions — so  also,  while  we  uphold  what  exists,  ought 
inre  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  change  we  deem  impending  ? 

"  Now  I  would  not  that  either  ourselves,  or  our  fellow-citizens, 

sliould  be  taken  unawares  as  in  1832,  when  the  very  men  who 

O'pposed  the  Reform  Bill,  offered  contrary  objections  to  it  wliich 

destroyed  each  other,  so  ignorant  were  they  of  its  real  character, 

its  historical  causes,  its  political  consequences.     We  should  now 

so  act  that,  when  the  occasion  arrives,  we  should  clearly  compre- 

liend  what  we  want,  and  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  besi 

xoeans  by  which  that  want  can  be  supplied. 

"  For  this  purpose  I  would  accustom  the  public  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  an  existing  though  torpid  power  in  the  constitu- 
tion, capable  of  removing  our  social  grievances,  were  we  to  transfer 
to  it  those  prerogatives  which  the  Parliament  has  gradually  usurped, 
and  used  in  a  manner  which  has  produced  the  present  material  and 
moral  disorganisation.     The  House  of  Commons  is  the  house  of  a 
few ;  the  Sovereign  is  the  sovereign  of  all.    The  proper  leader  of 
the  people  is  the  individual  who  sits  upon  the  throne.* 
"Then  you  abjure  the  Representative  principle?" 
**Why  so?    Representation  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  in  a 
principal  sense,  Parliamentary.     Parliament  is  not  sitting  at  this 
moment,  and  yet  the  nation  is  represented  in  its  highest  as  well  as 
in  its  most  minute  interests.     Not  a  grievance  escapes  notice  and. 
redress.     I  see  in  the  newspaper  this  morning  that  a  pedagogue 
has  brutally  chastised  his  pupU.    It  is  a  fact  known  over  all 
England.     We  must  not  forget  that  a  principle  of  government  is 
reserved  for  our  days  that  we  shall  not  find  in  our  Aristotles,  or 
even  in  the  forests  of  Tacitus,  nor  in  our  Saxon  Wittenagemotes, 
nor  in  our  Plantagenet  parliaments.     Opinion  now  is  supreme,  and 
Opmion  speaks  in  print.    The  representation  of  the  Press  is  far 
more  complete  than  the  representation  of  Parliament.     Parlia- 
mentary representation  was  the  happy  device  of  a  ruder  age,  to 
which  it  was  admirably  adapted :  an  age  of  semi-civilization,  when 
there  was  a  leading  class  in  the  community ;  but  it  exhibits  many 
symptoms  of  desuetude.    It  is  controlled  by  a  system  of  represeu- 
t  17 
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tation  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  wliich  absorbs  its  duties 
and  fulfils  them  more  efficiently,  and  in  which  discussion  is  pursued 
on  fairer  terms,  and  often  with  more  depth  and  information." 

**And  to  what  power  would  you  entrust  the  function  of 
Taxation  }" 

^  To  some  power  that  would  employ  it  more  discreetly  than  in 
creating  our  present  amount  of  debt,  and  in  establishing  our 
present  system  of  imposts. 

"  In  a  word,  true  wisdom  lies  in  the  policy  that  would  effect  its 
ends  by  the  influence  of  opinion,  and  yet  by  the  means  of  existing* 
forms.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  forced  to  revolutions,  let  us  propose 
to  our  consideration  the  idea  of  a  free  monarchy,  established  on 
fundamental  laws,  itself  the  apex  of  a  vast  pile  of  municipal  and 
local  government,  ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a  free 
and  intellectual  press.  Before  such  a  royid  authority,  supported 
by  such  a  national  opinion,  the  sectional  anomalies  of  our  countiy 
would  disappear.  Under  such  a  system,  where  qualification  would 
not  be  parliamentary,  but  personal,  even  statesmen  would  be 
educated;  we  should  have  no  more  diplomatists  who  could  not 
speak  French — ^no  more  bishops  ignorant  of  theology — ^no  more 
generals-in-chief  who  never  saw  a  field. 

"  Now  there  is  a  polity  adapted  to  our  laws,  our  institutions, 
our  feelings,  our  manners,  our  traditions — a  polity  capable  of  great 
ends,  and  appealing  to  high  sentiments — a  polity  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  render  government  an  object  of  national  affection^ 
which  would  terminate  sectional  anomalies,  assuage  religious  heats^ 
and  extinguish  Chartism." 

"You  said  to  me  yesterday,"  said  MiUbank,  after  a  pause, 
**  quoting  the  words  of  another,  which  you  adopted,  that  Man  was 
made  to  adore  and  to  obey.  Now  you  have  shown  to  me  the  means 
by  which  you  deem  it  possible  that  government  might  become  no 
longer  odious  to  the  subject;  you  have  shown  how  yian  maybe 
induced  to  obey.  But  there  are  duties  and  interests  for  man 
beyond  political  obedience,  and  social  comfort,  and  national  great- 
ness— ^higher  interests,  and  greater  duties.  How  would  you  deal 
with  their  spiritual  necessities  ?  You  think  you  can  combat  poli- 
tical infidelity  in  a  nation  by  the  principle  of  enlightened  loyalty  ; 
how  would  you  encounter  religious  infidelity  in  a  state  ?  By  what 
means  is  the  principle  of  profound  reverence  to  be  revived  ?  How, 
in  short,  is  man  to  be  led  to  adore  ?" 

"Ah!  that  is  a  subject  which  I  have  not  forgotten,"  replied 
Coningsby.  "  I  know  from  your  letters  how  deeply  it  has  engaged 
your  thoughts.  I  confess  to  you  that  it  has  often  filled  mine  with 
perplexity  and  depression.  When  we  were  at  Eton,  -and  both  of 
N  us  impregnated  with  the  contrary  prejudices  in  which  we  had  been 
brought  up,  there  was  still  between  us  one  common  ground  of 
sympathy  and  trust  |  we  reposed  with  confidence  and  aft'ection  ia 
the  bosom  of  our  Church.    Time  and  thought^  with  both  of  us 
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bare  only  matured  the  spontaneous  veneration  of  our  boyhood. 
But  time  and  thought  have  also  shown  me  that  the  Church  of  our 
heart  is  not  in  a  position,  as  regards  the  community,  consonant  with' 
its  original  and  essential  character,  or  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation." 

^  The  character  of  a  Church  is  universality,"  replied  Millhauk. 
''Once  the  Church  in  this  country  was  universal  in  principle  and 
practice ;  when  wedded  to  the  State,  it  continued  at  least  universal 
in  principle,  if  not  in  practice.  What  is  it  now  ?  All  ties  between 
the  State  and  the  Church  are  abolished,  except  those  which  tend  to 
its  danger  and  degradation. 

''What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  present  connection 
between  State  and  Church?  Every  coildition  on  which  it  was 
originally  consented  to  has  been  cancelled.  That  original  alliance 
was,  in  my  view,  an  equal  calamity  for  the  nation  and  the  Church; 
but,  at  least,  it  was  an  intelligible  compact.  Parliament,  thea 
consisting  only  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  was  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  a  lay  synod,  and  might,  in  some  points  of 
view,,  be  esteemed  a  necessary  portion  of  Church  government. 
But  you  have  effaced  this  exclusive  character  of  Parliament ;  you 
have  determined  that  a  communion  with  the  Established  Church 
shall  no  longer  be  part  of  the  qualification  for  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the  consti- 
tution avails,  why  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commong 
should  not  l^  a  dissenter.  But  the  whole  power  of  the  country 
is  concentred  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords, 
€!ven  the  Monarch  himself,  has  openly  announced  and  confessed, 
within  these  ten  years,  that  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commong 
is  supreme.  A  single  rote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832, 
made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  declare,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  '  the  most  difficult 
and  distressing  circiunstances.'  The  House  of  Commons  is  absolute. 
It  is  the  State.  'L'Etat  c'est  moi.'  The  House  of  Commons  vir- 
tually appoints  the  bishops.  A  sectarian  assembly  appoints  the 
bisiiops  of  the  Established  Church.  They  may  appoint  twenty 
Hoadleys.  James  H.  was  expelled  the  throne  because  he  appointed 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  an  Anglican  see.  A  parliament  might  do 
this  to-morrow  with  impunity.  And  this  is  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  which  Conservative  dinners  toast!  The  only 
consequences  of  the  present  union  of  Church  and  State  are,  that, 
on  the  side  of  the  State  there  is  perpetual  interference  in  ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Church  a  sedulous 
avoidance  of  all  those  principles  on  which  alone  Church  government 
can  be  established,  and  by  the  influence  of  which  alone  can  the 
Church  of  England  again  become  univereaL" 

"  But  it  is  urged  that  the  State  protects  its  revenues  ?" 

"No  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be  safe  that  require  pro- 
tection. Modern  histdry  is  a  history  of  Church  spoliation.  And 
by  whom ?    Not  by  the  people:  not  by  the  democracy.    No,  it  Vk 
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the  emperor,  the  king,  the  feudal  baron,  the  court  minion.  The 
estate  of  the  Church  is  the  estate  of  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
Church  is  goremed  on  its  real  principles.  The  Church  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  despised  and  degraded  classes  assert  the 
native  equality  of  man,  and  vindicate  the  rights  and  power  of 
intellect.  It  made,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Norman  rule,  the  son  of 
a  Saxon  pedlar  Primate  of  England,  and  placed  Nicholas  Break* 
spear,  a  Hertfordshire  peasant,  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  It 
would  do  as  great  things  now,  if  it  were  divorced  from  the  degrading 
and  tyrannical  connection  that  enchains  it.  You  would  have  other 
sons  of  peasants  Bishops  of  England,  instead  of  men  appointed  to 
that  sacred  office  solely  because  they  were  the  needy  scions  of 
a  factitious  aristocracy ;  men  of  gross  ignorance,  profligate  habits, 
and  grinding  extortion,  who  have  disgraced  the  episcopal  throne^ 
and  profaned  the  altar.'' 

**  But  surely  you  cannot  justly  extend  such  a  description  to  the 
present  bench  ?" 

^  Surely  not :  I  speak  of  the  past — of  the  past  that  has  pro* 
duced  so  much  present  evil.  We  live  in  decent  times — frigid, 
latitudinarian,  alarmed,  decorous.  A  priest  is  scarcely  deemed  in 
our  days  a  fit  successor  of  the  authors  of  the  gospels,  if  he  be  not 
the  editor  of  a  Greek  play ;  and  he  who  follows  St.  Paul  must  now 
at  least  have  been  private  tutor  of  some  young  nobleman  who  has 
taken  a  good  degree!  And  then  you  are  all  astonished  that  the 
Church  is  not  universal  I  Why !  nothing  but  the  indestructibleness 
of  its  principles,  however  feebly  pursued,  could  have  maintained 
even  the  disorganised  body  that  still  survives. 

^  And  yet,  my  dear  Coningsby,  with  all  its  past  errors  and  all  its 
present  deficiencies,  it  is  by  the  Church — I  would  have  said  untiki 
listened  to  you  to-night — by  the  Church  alone  that  I  see  any  chance  of 
regenerating  the  national  character.  The  parochial  system,  though 
shaken  by  the  fatal  poor-law,  is  still  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
comprehensive,  and  the  most  popular  institution  of  the  country; 
the  younger  priests  are,  in  general,  men  whose  souls  are  awake  to 
the  high  mission  which  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  which  their  prede- 
cessors so  neglected;  there  is,  I  think,  a  rising  feeling  in  the 
community,  that  parliamentary  intercourse  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
has  not  tended  either  to  the  spiritual  or  the  material  elevation  of 
the  humbler  orders.  Divorce  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  the 
spiritual  power  that  struggled  against  the  brute  force  of  the  dark 
ages,  against  tyrannical  monarchs  and  barbarous  barons,  will 
struggle  again  in  opposition  to  influences  of  a  different  form,  but 
of  a  similar  tendency;  equally  selfish,  equally  insensible,  equally 
barbarising.  The  priests  of  God  are  the  tritunes  of  the  people. 
O,  ignorant!  that  with  such  a  mission  they" should  ever  have 
cringed  in  the  antechambers  of  ministers,  or  bowed  before  par- 
liamentary committees ! " 
/^The  Utilitarian  system  is  dead,"  said  Coningsby.    ^'It  hai 
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pAssed  throngli  the  heayen  of  philosophy  like  a  hail-storm — cold 
noisy,  sharp,  and  peppering,  and  it  has  melted  away.  And  yet  can 
we  wonder  that  it  found  some  success,  when  we  consider  the  political 
ignorance  and  social  torpor  which  it  assailed?  Anointed  kings 
turned  into  chief  magistrates,  and  therefore  much  overpaid ;  estates 
of  the  realm  changed  into  parliaments  of  yirtual  representation, 
and  therefore  requiring  real  reform ;  holy  Church  transformed  into 
national  estahlishment,  and  therefore  grumbled  at  by  all  the  nation 
for  whom  it  was  not  supported.  What  an  ineritable  harvest  of 
sedition,  radicalism,  infidelity !  I  really  think  there  is  no  society, 
however  great  its  resources,  that  could  long  resist  the  united  influ- 
ences of  chief  magistrate,  vhrtual  representation,  and  Church  estab- 
lishment ! " 

^*  I  have  immense  faith  in  the  new  generation,"  said  Millbank, 
eagerly.  ^  ^ 

^  It  is  a  holy  thing  to  see  a  state  saved  by  its  youth,"  said 
Coningsby;  and  then  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  humility,  if  not  of 
depression,  *'  But  what  a  task  I  What  a  variety  of  qualities,  what 
a  combination  of  circumstances  is  requisite !  What  bright  abilities 
and  what  noble  patience  I  What  confidence  from  the  people,  what 
favour  from  the  Most  High!" 

"But  He  will  favour  us,"  said  Millbank.  "And  I  say  to  you 
as  Nathan  *aid  unto  David,  *Thou  art  the  man !'  You  were  our 
leader  at  Eton ;  the  friends  of  your  heart  and  boyhood  still  cling 
and  cluster  round  you!  they  are  all  men  whose  position  forces 
them  into  public  life.  It  is  a  nucleus  of  honour,  faith,  and  power. 
You  have  only  to  dare.  And  will  you  not  dare  ?  It  is  our  privilege 
to  live  in  an  age  when  the  career  of  the  highest  ambition  is  identi- 
fied with  the  performance  of  the  greatest  good.  Of  the  present 
epoch  it  may  be  truly  said,  <  Who  dares  to  be  good,  dares  to  be 
great.' " 

"  Heaven  is  above  all,"  said  Coningsby  "  The  curtain  of  our 
fate  is  still  undrawn.  We  are  happy  in  our  friends,  dear  Millbank, 
and  whatever  lights,  we  will  stand  together.  For  myself,  I  prefer 
fame  to  life ;  and  yet,  the  consciousness  of  heroic  deeds  to  the  mos^ 
wide-spread  celebrity." 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  beautiful  light  of  summer  had  never  shone  on  a  scene  and 
surrounding  landscape  which  recalled  happier  images  of  English 
nature,  and  better  recollections  of  English  manners,  than  that  to 
which  we  would  now  introduce  our  readers.  One  of  those  true  old 
English  Halls,  now  unhappily  so  rare,  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  and  in  its  elaborate  timber-framing  and  decorative  wood- 
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"work,  indicating,  perhaps,  the  scarcity  of  lirick  and  stone  act  the 
period  of  its  structure,  as  much '  as  the  grotesque  genius  of  its 
fahricator,  rose  on  a  terrace  surrounded  hy  ancient  and  yery  formal 
gardens.  The  hall  itself,  during  many  generations,  had  been 
Tigilantly  and  tastefully  preserved  by  its  proprietors.  There  was 
not  a  point  which  was  not  as  &esh  as  if  it  had  been  renovated  but 
yesterday.  It  stood  a  huge  and  strange  blending  of  Grecian,  Gothic, 
and  Italian  architecture,  with  a  wild  dash  of  the  fantastic  in  addition. 
The  lantern  watch-towers  of  a  baronial  castle  were  placed  in  juxta^ 
position  with  doric  columns  employed  for  chimneys,  while  under 
oriel  windows  might  be  observed  Italian  doorways  with  Grecian 
pediments.  Beyond  the  extensive  gardens  an  avenue  of  Spanish 
chestnuts  at  eacn  point  of  the  compass  approached  the  mansion,  or 
led  into  a  small  park  which  was  table-land,  its  limits  opening  on  all 
sides  to  beautiful  and  extensive  valleys,  sparkling  with  cultivation, 
except  at  one  point,  where  the  river  Darl  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  domain,  and  then  spread  in  many  a  winding  through  the  rich 
country  beyond. 

Sudi  was  Hellingsley,  the  new  home  that  Oswald  MiUbank  was 
about  to  visit  for  the  first  time.  Ooningsby  and  himself  had  tra- 
velled together  as  far  as  Darlford,  where  their  roads  diverged,  and 
ihey  had  separated  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Coningsby 
to  visit  Hellingsley  on  the  morrow.  As  they  had  travelled  along,- 
Coningsby  had  frequently  led  the  conversation  to  domestic  topics ; 
graduaUy  he  had  Udked,  and  talked  much,  of  Edith.  Without  an 
obtrusive  curiosity,  he  extracted,  unconsciously  to  his  companion, 
traits  of  her  character  and  early  days,  which  fillea  him  with  a  wild  and 
secret  interest.  The  thought  that  in  a  few  hours  he  was  to  meet  her 
again,  infused  into  his  being  a  degree  of  transport,  which  the  very 
necessity  of  repressing  before  his  companion  rendered  more  magical 
and  thrilling.  How  often  it  happens  in  life  that  we  have  with 
ft  grave  face  to  discourse  of  the  most  ordinary  topics,  while  all  the 
time  our  heart  and  memory  are  engrossed  with  some  enchantmg 
secret ! 

The  castle  of  his  grandfather  presented  a  far  different  scene  on 
the  arrival  of  Coningsby  from  that  wliieh  it  had  offered  on  his  first 
visit.  The  Marquess  had  given  him  a  formal  permission  to  repair 
to  it  at  his  pleasuer,  and  had  instructed  the  steward  accordingly. 
But  he  came  without  notice,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
absence  of  all  sports  made  his  arrival  unexpected.  The  scattered 
and  sauntering  household  roused  themselves  into  action,  and  con- 
templated the  conviction  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  do  some 
service  for  their  wages.  There  was  a  stir  in  that  vast,  sleepy  castle. 
At  last  the  steward  was  found,  and  came  forward  to  welcome  their 
young  master,  whose  simple  wants  were  limited  to  the  rooms  he 
had  formerly  occupied. 

Coningsby  reached  the  castle  a  little  before  sunset,  almost  the 
■ame  hour  that  he  had  arrived  there  more  than  three  years  ago. 
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How  mnch  liad  happened  in  the  interval !  Coningsby  had  already 
lived  long  enough  to  find  interest  in  pondering  over  the  past.  That 
past  too  must  inevitably  exercise  a  great  influence  over  his  present. 
He  recalled  his  morning  drive  with  his  grandfather,  to  the  brink  of 
that  river  which  was  the  boundary  between  his  own  domain  and 
Hellingsley.    YTho  dwelt  at  Hellingsley  now? 

Bestless,  excited,  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties,  perhaps  the 
dangers,  of  his  position,  yet  full  of  an  entrancing  emotion  in  which 
all  thoughts  and  feeUngs  seemed  to  merge,  Coningsby  went  forth 
into  the  fair  gardens  to  muse  over  his  love  amid  objects  as  beau- 
tiful. A  rosy  light  hung  over  the  rare  shrubs  and  tall  fantastic 
trees;  while  a  rich  yet  darker  tint  suffused  the  distant  woods. 
This  euthanasia  of  the  day  exercises  a  strange  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love.  Who  has  not  felt  it  ?  ,  Magical  emotions 
that  touch  the  immortal  part ! 

But  as  for  Coningsby,  the  mitigating  hour  that  softens  the  heart 
made  his  spirit  brave.  Amid  the  ennobling  sympathies  of  nature, 
the  pursuits  and  purposes  of  worldly  prudence  and  conventional 
advantage  subsided  into  their  essential  nothingness.  He  willed  to 
blend  his  life  and  fate  with  a  being  beautiful  as  that  nature  that 
subdued  him,  and  he  felt  in  his  own  breast  the  intrinsic  energies 
that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  should  mould  such  an  imagination 
into  reality. 

He  descended  the  slopes,  now  growing  dimmer  in  the  fleeting 
light,  into  the  park.  The  stillness  was  almost  supernatural ;  the 
jocund  sounds  of  day  had  died,  and  the  voices^  of  the  night  had  not 
commenced.  His  heart  too  was  still.  A  sacred  calm  had  succeeded 
to  that  distraction  of  emotion  which  had  agitated  him  the  whole 
day,  while  he  had  mused  over  his  love  and  the  infinite  and  insur- 
mountable barriers  that  seemed  to  oppose  his  will.  Now  he  felt 
one  of  those  strong  groundless  convictions  that  are  the  inspirations 
of  passion,  that  all  would  yield  to  him  as  to  one  holding  an 
enchanted  wand. 

Onward  he  strolled;  it  seemed  without  purpose,  yet  always 
proceeding.  A  pale  and  then  gleaming  tint  stole  over  the  masses  of 
mighty  timber ;  and  soon  a  glittering  light  flooded  the  lawns  and 
gl^es.  The  moon  was  high  in  her  summer  heaven,  and  still  Con- 
ingsby strolled  on.  He  crossed  the  broad  lawns,  he  traversed  the 
bright  glades :  amid  the  gleaming  and  shadowy  woods,  he  traced 
his  prescient  way. 

He  came  to  the  bank  of  a  rushing  river,  foaming  in  the 
moonlight,  and  wafting  on  its  blue  breast  the  shadow  of  a  thou- 
sand stars. 

**  O  river  r'  he  said^ "  that  rollest  to  my  mistress,  bear  her,  bear 
her  my  heart  1  '^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ladt  Wallingeb  and  Edith  were  together  in  the  morning 
room  of  Hellingsley,  the  morrow  after  the  arrival  of  Oswald. 
Edith  was  arranging  flowers  in  a  vase,  while  her  aunt  was  embroi- 
dering a  Spanish  peasant  in  correct  costume.  The  daughter  of 
Millbank  looked  as  bright  and  fragrant  as  the  fair  creations  that 
surrounded  her.  Beautiful  to  watch  her.  as  she  arranged  their 
forms  and  composed  their  groups ;  to  mark  her  eye  glance  with 
gratification  at  some  happy  combination  of  colour,  or  to  listen  to 
her  delight  as  they  wafted  to  her  in  gratitude  their  perfume. 
Oswald  and  Sir  Joseph  were  surveyinff  the  stables ;  Mr.  Millbank, 
who  had  been  daily  expected  for  the  last  week  from  the  factories, 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

*'  I  must  say  he  gained  my  heart  from  the  first,"  said  Lady 
Wallinger. 

"  I  wish  the  gardener  would  send  us  more  roses,"  said  Edith. 

"  He  is  so  very  superior  to  any  young  man  I  ever  met,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Wallinger. 

"  I  thinK  we  must  have  this  vase  entirely  of  roses ;  don't  you 
think  so,  aurft  ?"  inquired  hei  niece. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  roses,"  said  Lady  Wallinger.  **\Vliat  beau- 
tiful bouquets  Mr.  Coningsby  gave  us  at  Paris,  Edith ! " 

«  Beautiful!" 
"  I  must  say,  I  was  very  happy  when  I  met  Mr.  Coningsby  again 
at  Cambridge,"  said  Lady  Wallinger.     "  It  gave  me  much  greater 
pleasure  thiin  seeing  any  of  the  colleges." 

*<  How  delighted  Oswald  seems  at  having  Mr.  Coningsby  for  a 
companion  again!"  said  Edith. 

"  And  very  naturally,"  said  Lady  Wallinger.  "  Oswfild  ought 
to  deem  himself  very  fortunate  in  having  such  a  friend.  I  am  sure 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Coningsby  when  we  met  him  at  Cambridge 
is  what  I  never  shall  forget.  But  he  always  was  my  favourite  from 
'the  first  time  I  saw  him  at  Paris.  Do  you  know,  Edith,  I  liked 
him  best  of  all  your  admirers." 

"  Oh !  no,  aunt,*'  said  Edith  smiling,  *«  not  more  than  Lord 
Beaumanoii :  you  forget  your  great  favourite.  Lord  Beaumanoir." 

"  But  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Coningsby  at  Rome,"  said  Lady  Wal- 
linger ;  "  I  cannot  agree  that  anybody  is  e^ual  to  Mr.  Coningsby. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  that  he  is  our  neighbour!" 

As  Lady  Wallinger  gave  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  jacket  of 
her  Andalusian,  Edith,  vividly  blushing,  yet  speaking  in  a  voice  of 
4fiected  calmness,  said — 

«  Here  is  Mr.  Coningsby,  aunt." 

And,  truly,  at  this  moment  our  hero  might  be  discerned. 
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approaching  the  hall  by  one  of  the  avenues ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  ringing  at  the  hall  bell,  and  then,  after  a  short  pause, 
the  servants  announced  Mr.  Ooningsby,  and  ushered  him  into  the 
morning  room. 

Edith  was  embarrassed;  the  frankness  and  the  gaiety  of  her 
manner  had  deserted  her ;  Ooningsby  was  rather  earnest  than  self- 
poseessed.  Each  felt  at  first  that  the  presence  of  Lady  Wallinger 
was  a  relief.  The  ordinary  topics  of  conversation  were  in  sufficient 
plenty ;  reminiscences  of  Paris,  impressions  of  Hellingsley,  his  visit 
to  Oxford,  Lady  Wallinger's  visit  to  Cambridge.  Li  ten  minutes 
their  voices  seemed  to  sound  to  each  other  as  they  did  in  the  Rue 
de  Eivoli,  and  their  mutual  perplexity  had  in  a  great  degree 
subsided. 

Oswald  and  Sir  Joseph  now  entered  the  room,  and  the  conver- 
sation became  general.  Hellingsley  was  the  subject  on  which 
Coningsby  dwelt ;  he  was  charmed  with  all  that  he  had  seen ; 
wished  to  see  more.  Sir  Joseph  was  quite  prepared  to  accompany 
him ;  but  Lady  Wallinger,  who  seemed  to  read  Coningsby's  wishes 
in  his  eyes,  proposed  that  the  inspection  should  be  general ;  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  Coningsby  was  walking  by  the  side  of 
Edith,  and  sympathising  with  all  the  natural  charms  to  which  her 
quick  taste  and  lively  expression  called  his  notice  and  appreciation. 
Few  things  more  delightful  than  a  country  ramble  with  a  sweet 
companion !  E.xploriDg  woods,  wandering  over  green  commons, 
loitering  in  shady  lanes,  resting  on  rural  stiles ;  the  air  full  of  per- 
fume, the  heart  full  of  bliss ! 

It  seemed  to  Coningsby  that  he  had  never  been  happy  before. 
A  thrilling  joy  pervaded  his  being.  He  could  have  sung  like  a 
bird.  His  heart  was  as  sunny  as  the  summer  scene.  Past  and 
Future  were  absorbed  in  the  flowing  hour;  not  an  allusion  to 
Paris,  not  a  speculation  on  what  might  arrive ;  but  infinite  expres- 
sions of  agreement,  sympathy ;  a  multitude  of  slight  phrases,  that, 
however  couched,  had  but  one  meaning — congeniality.  He  felt 
each  moment  his  voice  becoming  more  tender ;  his  heart  gushing  in 
soft  expressions ;  each  moment  he  was  more  fascinated ;  her  step 
was  grace,  her  glance  was  beauty.  Now  she  touched  him  by  some 
phrase  of  sweet  simplicity ;  or  carried  him  spell-bound  oy  her  airy 
merriment. 

Oswald  assumed  that  Ooningsby  remained  to  dine  with  them. 
There  was  not  even  the  ceremony  of  invitation.  Coningsby  could 
not  but  remember  his  dinner  at  Millbank,  and  the  timid  hostess 
whom  he  then  addressed  so  often  in  vain,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
bewitching  and  accomplished  woman  whom  he  now  passionately 
loved.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  dinner.  Oswald,  happy  in  his 
friend  being  his  guest,  under  his  own  roof,  indulged  in  unwonted 
gaiety. 

The  ladies  withdrew ;  Sir  Joseph  began  to  talk  politics,  although 
the  younfc  men  had  threatened  their  fair  companions  immediately 
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to  follow  them.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Bed-iChamher  Floty 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  and  resigned  power  in  the  course 
of  three  days.  Sir  Joseph,  who  had  originally  made  up  his  mind 
to  support  a  Oonservatiye  government  when  he  deemed  it  inevitable, 
bad  ror  the  last  month  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  this  trifling 
error  by  vindicating  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  and  reprobating  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  would  deprive  her  Majesty  of  the  **  friends 
of  her  youth."  Sir  Joseph  was  a  most  chivalrous  champion  of  the 
**frien(l8-of-her-youth"  principle.  Sir  Joseph,  who  was  always 
moderate  and  condliatoi^  in  his  talk,  though  he  would  go,  at  any 
time,  any  lengths  for  his  party,  expressed  himself  to-day  with 
extreme  sobriety,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
Ikfr.  Coningsby,  and  he  principally  confined  himself  to  urging  tem- 
perate questions,  somewnat  in  the  following  fashion : — 

"  I  admit  that,  on  the  whole,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  convenient  that  these  appointments 
should  have  remained  with  Sir  Robert ;  but  don't  you  think  that 
under  the  pecuHar  circumstances,  being  friends  of  her  Majesty's 
youth?**  &c.  &c. 

Sir  Joseph  was  extremely  astonished  when  Coningsby  replied 
that  he  thought,  under  no  circumstances,  should  any  appointment 
in  the  Royal  Household  be  dependent  on  the  voice  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  though  he  was  far  from  admiring  the  "  friends-of-her- 
youth"  principlie,  which  he  looked  upon  as  very  impertinent. 

"  But  surely,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  the  Minister  being  responsible 
to  Parliament,  it  must  follow  that  all  great  offices  of  State  should 
be  filled  at  his  discretion." 

^  But  where  do  you  find  this  principle  of  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility?" inquired  Coningsby. 

"  And  is  not  a  Minister  responsible  to  his  Sovereign  ?"  inquired 
Millbank. 

Sir  Joseph  seemed  a  little  confused.  He  had  always  heard 
that  Ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  he  had  a  vague 
conviction,  notwithstanding  the  reanimating  loyalty  of  the  Bed- 
chamber Plot,  that  the  Sovereign  of  England  was  a  nonentity. 
He  took  .refuge  in  indefinite  expressions,  and  observed,  "The 
Responsibility  of  Ministers  is  surely  a  constitutional  doctrine ! " 

"  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  responsible  to  their  master ; 
they  are  not  the  Ministers  of  Parliament." 

**  But  then  you  know  virtuaUy,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  is,  the  House  of  Commons,  governs  the  country." 

**  It  did  before  1832,"  said  Coningsby ;  "but  that  is  all  past  now. 
We  got  rid  of  that  with  the  Venetian  Constitution." 

"  The  Venetian  Constitution  I"  said  Sir  Joseph. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Millbank.  "We  were  governed  in  tliis 
country  by  the  Venetian  Constitution  from  th6  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  But  that  yoke  is  past.  And  now  I  hope  we 
fire  in  a  state  of  transition  from  tne  Italian  Dogeship  to  the  English 
Monarchy." 
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'^Eing,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  Venetian  Constitution!" 
exclaimed  Sir  Joseph. 

"  But  they  were  phrases,**  said  Coningsby,  "  not  facts.  The 
King  was  a  Doge ;  the  Cabinet  the  Council  of  Ten.  Your  Parlia- 
ment, that  you  csdl  Lords  and  Commons,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  Great  Council  of  Nobles." 

« The  resemblance  was  complete,"  said  Millbank,  "  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  not  accidental;  the  Venetian  Constitution  was 
intentionally  copied." 

"We  should  have  had  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1640,"  said 
Coningsby,  ''had  it  not  been  for  the  Puritans.  Genera  beat 
Venice." 

"  I  am  sure  these  ideas  are  not  very  generally  known,"  said  Sir 
Joseph,  bewildered. 

"  Because  you  have  had  your  history  written  by  the  Venetian 
party,"  said  Coningsby,  "and  it  has  been  their  interest  to  conceal 
them.'* 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  on  our  side 
in  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  who  are  aware  that 
they  were  bom  under  a  Venetian  Constitution." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  ladies,"  said  Millbank,  smiling, 

Edith  was  reading  a  letter  as  they  entered. 

**  A  letter  from  papa,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  her  brother 
with  great  animation.  "  We  may  expect  him  every  day ;  and  yet, 
alas !  he  cannot  fix  one." 

They  now  all  spoke  of  Millbank,  and  Coningsby  was  happy  that 
he  was  familiar  with  the  scene.  At  length  he  ventured  to  say  to 
Edith,  "  You  once  made  me  a  promise  which  you  never  fulfilled. 
I  shall  claim  it  to-night." 

"  And  what  can  that  be  ?" 

"  The  song  that  you  promised  me  at  Millbank  more  than  three 
years  ago." 

"  Your  memory  is  very  good." 

**  It  has  dwelt  upon  the  subject." 

Then  they  spoke  for  awhile  of  other  recollections,  and  then 
Coningsby  appealing  to  Lady  Wallinger  for  her  influence,  Edith 
rose  and  took  up  her  guitar.  Her  voice  was  rich  and  sweet ;  the 
air  she  sang  gay,  even  fantastically  frolic,  such  as  the  girls  of 
Oranada  chaunt  trooping  home  from  some  country  festival ;  her 
soft,  dark  eye  brightened  with  joyous  sympathy;  and  ever  and 
anon,  with  an  arch  grace,  she  beat  the  guitar,  in  chorus,  with  her 
pret^  hand. 

The  moon  wanes ;  and  Coningsby  must  leave  these  enchanted 
halls.  Oswald  wa&ed  homeward  with  him  until  he  reached  the 
domain  of  his  grandfather.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  Coningsby 
bade  his  friend  farewell  till  the  morrow^  and  made  his  best  way  to 
the  Castle. 
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CHAl^TER  V. 

There  is  a  romance  in  every  life.  The  emblazoned  page  of 
Coningsby's  existence  was  now  open.  It  had  been  prosperous 
before — with  some  moments  of  excitement,  some  of  delight ;  but 
they  had  all  found,  at  it  were,  their  origin  in  worldly  considera- 
tions, or  been  inevitably  mixed  up  with  them.  At  Paris,  for 
example,  he  loved,  or  thought  he  loved.  But  there  not  an  hour 
could  elapse  without  his  meeting  some  person,  or  hearing  some- 
thing, which  disturbed  the  beauty  of  his  emotions,  or  broke  his 
spell-bound  thoughts.  There  was  his  grandfather  hating  the  Mill- 
banks,  or  Sidonia  loving  them ;  and  common  people,  in  the  common 
world,  making  common  observations  on  them — asking  who  they 
were,  or  telling  who  they  were — and  brushing  the  bloom  off  all  life's 
fresh  delicious  fancies  with  their  coarse  handling. 

But  now  his  feelings  were  ethereal.  He  loved  passionately — 
and  he  loved  in  a  scene  and  in  a  society  as  sweet,  as  pure,  and  as 
refined  as  his  imagination  and  his  heart.  There  was  no  malicious 
gossip,  no  callous  chatter  to  profane  his  ear  and  desecrate  his 
sentiment.  All  that  he  heard  or  saw  was  worthy  of  the  summer 
sky,  the  still  green  woods,  the  gushing  river,  the  gardens  and 
terraces,  the  stately  and  fantastic  dwellings,  among  which  his  life 
now  glided  as  in  some  dainty  and  gorgeous  masque. 

All  the  soft,  social,  domestic  sympathies  of  his  nature,  which, 
however  abundant,  had  never  been  cultivated,  were  developed  by 
the  life  he  was  now  leading.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  lived  in 
the  constant  presence,  and  under  the  constant  influence  of  one 
whom  he  adored,  that  made  him  so  happy.  He  was  surrounded 
by  beings  who  found  felicity  in  the  interchange  of  kind  feelings  and 
kind  words — ^iu  the  cultivation  of  happy  talents  and  refined  tastes, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  which  their  own  good  sense,  and  their 
own  good  hearts  made  them  both  comprehend  and  appreciate. 
Ambition  lost  much  of  its  splendour,  even  his  lofty  aspirations 
something  of  their  hallowing  impulse  of  paramount  duty,  when 
Coningsby  felt  how  much  ennobling  delight  was  consistent  with  the 
seclusion  of  a  private  station ;  and  mused  over  an  existence  to  be 
passed  amid  woods  and  waterfalls  with  a  fair  hand  locked  in  his,  or 
surrounded  by  his  friends  in  some  ancestral  hall. 

The  morning  after  his  first  visit  to  Hellingsley  Coningsby 
rejoined  his  friends,  as  he  had  promised  Oswald,  at  their  breakfast- 
table  ;  and  day  after  day  he  came  with  the  early  sun,  and  left  them 
only  when  the  late  moon  silvered  the  keep  of  Coningsby  Castle. 
Mr.  Millbank,  who  wrote  daily,  and  was  daily  to  be  expected,  did 
not  arrive.  A  week,  a  week  of  unbroken  bliss,  had  vanished 
away — passed  in  long  rides  and  longer  walks,  sunset  saunterings, 
and  sometimes  moonlif  strolls ;  talking  of  flowers,  and  thinking  of 
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ti&^igs  eyen  sweeter ;  listening  to  delicious  songs,  and  sometimes 
reading  aloud  some  bright  romance  or  some  inspiring  lay. 

One  day  Coningsby,  who  arrived  at  the  hall  unexpectedly  late— 
indeed  it  was  some  hours  past  noon,  for  he  had  been  detained  by 
despatches  which  arrived  at  the  Castle  from  Mr.  Rigby,  and  which 
required  his  interposition — ^found  the  ladies  alone,  and  was  told  that 
Sir  Joseph  and  Oswald  were  at  the  fishing-cottage,  where  they 
wished  him  to  join  them.  He  was  in  no  haste  to  do  this ;  and 
Lady  Wallinger  proposed  that  when  they  felt  inclined  to  ramble 
they  should  all  walk  down  to  the  fishing-cottage  together.  So, 
seating  himself  by  the  side  of  Edith,  who  was  tinting  a  sketch 
which  she  had  made  of  a  rich  oriel  of  HeUingsley,  the  morning 
passed  away  in  that  slight  and  yet  subtle  talk  in  which  a  lover 
delights,  and  in  which,  while  asking  a  thousand  questions,  that 
seem  at  the  first  glance  sufficiently  trifling,  he  is  indeed  often  con- 
veying a  meaning  that  is  not  expressed,  or  attempting  to  discover 
a  feeUng  that  is  hidden.  And  these  are  occasions,  when  glances 
meet  and  glances  are  withdrawn :  the  tongue  may  speak  idly — ^the 
eye  is  more  eloquent,  and  often  more  true. 

Coningsby  looked  up;  Lady  Wallinger^  who  had  more  than 
once  announced  that  she  was  going  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  was 
gone.  Yet  still  he  continued  to  talk  trifles;  and  still  Edith 
listened. 

"  Of  all  that  you  have  told  me,"  said  Edith,  "  nothing  pleases 
me  so  much  as  your  description  of  St.  Genevieve.  How  much  I 
should  like  to  catch  the  deer  at  sunset  on  the  heights !  What  a 
pretty  drawing  it  would  make !" 

"  You  would  like  Eustace  Lyle,"  said  Coningsby,  *<  He  is  so 
shy  and  yet  so  ardent." 

"  You  have  such  a  band  of  friends.  Oswald  was  saying  this 
morning  there  was  no  one  who  had  so  many  devoted  friends.*' 

"We  are  all  united  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  only  bond  of 
friendship ;  and  yet  friendship—" 

"  Edith,"  said  Lady  Wallinger,  looking  into  the  room  from  the 
garden,  with  her  bonnet  on,  "you  will  find  me  roaming  on  the 
terrace." 

"  We  come,  dear  aunt." 

And  yet  they  did  not  move.  There  were  yet  a  few  pencil 
touches  to  be  given  to  the  tinted  sketch — Coningsby  would  cut  the 
pencils. 

**  Would  you  give  me,"  he  said,  **  some  slight  memorial  of  Hel- 
lingsley  and  your  art  ?  I  would  not  venture  to  hope  for  anything 
half  so  beautiful  as  this ;  but  the  slightest  sketch.  It  would  make 
me  so  happy  when  away  to  have  it  hanging  in  my  room." 

A  blush  suffused  the  cheek  of  E£th ;  she  turned  her  head  a 
little  aside,  as  if  she  were  arranging  some  drawings.  And  then 
she  said,  in  a  somewhat  hushed  and  hesitating  voice — 

^  I  am  sure  I  will  do  so ;  and  with  pleasure.    A  view  of  tht 
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Hall  itself;  I  think  that  would  be  the  best  memorial.  Where  shall 
we  take  it  from  ?  We  will  decide  in  our  walk ;"  and  she  rose^  and 
promising  immediately  to  return,  left  the  room. 

Coningsbj  leant  over  the  mantel-piece  in  deep  abstraction, 
gazing  vacantly  on  a  miniature  of  the  father  of  Edith.  A  light 
step  roused  him ;  she  had  returned.  Unconsciously  he  greeted  her 
with  a  glance  of  ineffable  tenderness. 

They  went  forth ;  it  was  a  grey,  sultry  day.  Indeed  it  was  the 
covered  sky  which  had  led  to  the  fishing  scheme  of  the  morning. 
Sir  Joseph  Was  an  expert  and  accomplished  angler;  and  the 
Darl  was  renowned  for  its  sport.  They  lingered  before  they 
reached  the  terrace  where  they  were  to  find  Lady  Wallinger, 
observing  the  different  points  of  viewVhich  the  Hall  presented,  and 
debating  which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  Coningsby's  drawing; 
for  already  it  was  to  be  not  merely  a  sketch,  but  a  drawing,  the 
most  finished  that  the  bright  and  effective  pencil  of  Edith  could 
achieve.  If  it  really  were  to  be  placed  in  his  room,  and  were  to  be 
a  memorial  of  Hellingsley,  her  artistic  reputation  demanded  a 
masterpiece. 

They  reached  the  terrace :  Lady  Wallinger  was  not  there,  nor 
could  they  obs^ve  her  in  the  vicinity.  Coningsby  was  quite 
certain  that  she  had  gone  onward  to  the  fishing-cottage,  and 
expected  them  to  follow  her ;  and  he  convinced  Edith  of  the  just- 
ness of  his  opinion.  To  the  fishing-cottage,  therefore,  they  bent 
their  steps.  They  emerged  from  the  gardens  into  the  park,  saun- 
tering over  the  table  land,  and  seeking  as  much  as  possible  the 
shade,  in  the  soft  but  oppressive  atmosphere.  At  the  limit  of  the 
table  land  their  course  lay  by  a  wild  but  winding  path  through  a 
gradual  and  wooded  declivity.  While  they  were  yet  in  this  craggy 
and  romantic  woodland,  the  big  fervent  drops  began  to  fiaSl. 
Coningsby  urged  Edith  to  seek  at  once  a  natur^  shelter;  but  she> 
who  knew  the  country,  assured  him  that  the  fishing-cottage  was 
close  by,  and  that  they  might  reach  it  before  the  rain  could  do 
them  any  harm. 

And  truly,  at  this  moment  emerging  from  the  wood,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Darl.  The  river  here  was  umtow 
and  winding,  but  full  of  life ;  rushing,  and  clear  but  for  the  dark 
sky  it  reflected ;  with  high  banks  of  turf  and  tall  trees ;  the  silver 
birch,  above  all  others,  in  clustering  groups ;  infinitely  picturesque. 
At  the  turn  of  the  river,  about  two  hundred  yards  distant,  Coningsby 
observed  the  low,  dark  roof  of  the  fishing-cottage  on  its  banks. 
They  descended  from  the  woods  to  the  margin  of  the  stream  by  a 
flight  of  tnrfen  steps>  Coningsby  holding  Edith's  hand  as  he  guided 
her  progress 

The  drops  became  thicker.  They  reached,  at  a  rapid  pace,  the 
cottage.  The  absent  boat  indicated  that  Sir  Joseph  and  Oswald 
were  on  the  river.  The  cottage  was  an  old  building  of  rustic 
logs,  witk  a  shelving  roof,  so  that  you  might  obtain  sufficient 
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shelter  without  entering  its  walls.     Coningsby  found  a  rough 
garden  seat  for  Edith.     The  shower  was  now  violent. 

Nature,  like  man,  sometimes  weeps  from  gladness.  It  is  ihe  joy  i 
and  tenderness  of  her  heart  that  seek  relief;  and  these  ore  sum-  I 
mer  showers.  In  this  instance  the  vehemence  of  her  emotion  was 
transient,  though  the  tears  kept  stealing  down  her  cheek  for  a 
long  time,  and  gentle  sighs  and  sobs  might  for  some  period  be 
distinguished.  The  oppressive  atmosphere  had  evaporated;  the 
grey,  sullen  tint  had  disappeared;  a  soft  breeze  came  dancing  up 
the  stream ;  a  glowing  light  fell  upon  the  woods  and  waters ;  the 
perfume  of  trees  and  lowers  and  herbs  floated  around.  There  was 
a  carolling  of  birds;  a  hum  of  happy  insects  in  the  air ;  freshness 
and  stir,  and  a  sense  of  joyous  life,  pervaded  all  things ;  it  seemed 
that  the  heart  of  all  creation  opened. 

Coningsby,  after  repeatedly  watching  the  shower  with  £dith» 
and  speculating  on  its  progress,  which  did  not  much  annoy  them, 
had  seated  himself  on  a  log  almost  at  her  feet.  And  assuredly  a 
maiden  and  a  youth  more  beautiful  and  engaging  had  seldom  met 
before  in  a  scene  more  fresh  and  fair.  Edith  on  her  rustic  seat 
watched  the  now  blue  and  foaming  river,  and  the  birch-trees  with 
a  livelier  tint,  and  quivering  in  the  sunset  air ;  an  expression  of 
tranquil  bliss  suffused  her  beautiful  brow,  and  spoke  from  the 
thrilling  tenderness  of  her  soft  dark  eye.  Coningsby  gazed  on 
that  countenance  with  a  glance  of  entranced  rapture.  His  cheek 
was  flushed,  his  eye  gleamed  with  dazzling  lustre.  She  turned 
her  head;  she  met  tiiat  glance,  and,  troubled,  she  withdrew 
her  own. 

'< Edith!"  he  said, in  a  tone  of  tremulous  passion,  <<let  me  caU 
yon  Edith!  Yes,"  he  continued,  gently  taking  her  hand,  ''let  me 
call  you  my  Edith !    I  love  you  I " 

She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand;  but  turned  away  a  face  flushed 
aa  the  impending  twilight. 


CHAPTER  VI 

It  was  past  the  dinner  hour  when  Edith  and  Coningsby  reached 
the  Hall ;  an  embarrassing  circumstance,  but  mitigated  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  not  to  encounter  a  very  critical  inspection. 
What,  then,  were  their  feelings  when  the  first  servant  that  they 
met  informed  them  that  Mr.  Millbank  had  arrived !  Edith  never 
could  have  believed  that  the  return  of  her  beloved  father  to  his 
home  could  ever  have  been  to  her  other  than  a  cause  of  delight. 
And  yet  now  she  trembled  when  she  heard  the  announcement. 
The  mysteries  of  love  were  fast  involving  her  existence.    But  this 
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was  not  the  season  of  meditation.  Her  heart  was  still  agitated  by 
the  tremulous  admission  that  she  responded  to  that  fervent  and 
fidoring  love  whose  eloquent  music  still  sounded  in  her  ear,  and  the 
pictures  of  whose  fanciful  devotion  flitted  over  her  agitated  vision. 
Unconsciously  she  pressed  the  arm  of  Coningsby  as  the  servant 
spoke,  and  then,  without  looking  into  his  face,  whispering  him  to 
be  quick,  she  sprang  away. 

As  for  Coningsby,  notwithstanding  the  elation  of  his  heart,  and 
the  ethereal  joy  which  flowed  in  all  his  veins,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Millbank  sounded  something  like  a  knell.  However  this  was  not 
the  time  to  reflect.  He  obeyed  the  hint  of  Edith ;  made  the  most 
rapid  toilet  that  ever  was  consummated  by  a  happy  lover,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  entered  the  drawing-room  of  Hellingsley,  to  encoun- 
ter the  gentleman  whom  he  hoped  by  some  means  or  other,  quite 
inconceivable,  might  some  day  be  transformed  into  his  father-in- 
»aw,  and  the  fulfilment,  of  his  consequent  duties  towards  whom  he 
had  commenced  by  keeping  him  waiting  for  dinner. 

"How  do  you  do,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Millbank,  extending  his  hand 
to  Coningsby.     "  You  seem  to  have  taken  a  long  walk." 

Coningsby  looked  round  to  the  kind  Lady  Wallinger,  and  half 
addressed  his  murmured  answer  to  her,  explaining  how  they  had 
lost  her,  and  their  way,  and  were  caught  in  a  storm  or  a  shower, 
which,  as  it  terminated  about  three  hours  back,  and  the  fishing- 
cottage  was  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  hall,  very  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  their  not  being  in  time  for  dinner. 

Lady  Wallinger  then  said  something  about  the  lowering  clouds 
having  frightened  her  from  the  terrace,  and  Sir  Joseph  and  Oswald 
talked  a  little  of  their  sport,  and  of  their  having  seen  an  otter ;  but 
there  was,  or  at  least  there  seemed  to  Coningsby,  a  tone  of  general 
embarrassment  which  distressed  him.  The  fact  is,  keeping  people 
from  dinner,  under  any  circumstances,  is  distressing.  They  are 
obliged  to  talk  at  the  very  moment  when  they  wish  to  use  tbeir 
powers  of  expression  for  a  very  different  purpose-  They  are  faint, 
and  conversation 'makes  them  more  exhausted.  A  gentleman,  too, 
fond  of  his  family,  who  in  turn  are  devoted  to  him,  making  a  great 
and  inconvenient  effort  to  reach  them  by  dinner  time,  to  please  and 
surprise  them;  and  finding  them  all  dispersed,  dinner  so  late  that 
he  might  have  reached  home  in  good  time  without  any  great  incon- 
venient effort ;  his  daughter,  whom  he  has  wished  a  thousand  times 
to  embrace,  taking  a  singularly  long  ramble  with  no  other  com- 
panion than  a  young  gentleman,  whom  he  did  not  exactly  expect  to 
see;  all  these  are  circumstances,  individually  perhaps  slight,  and 
yet  encountered  collectively,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would 
not  a  little  ruffle  even  the  sweetest  temper. 

Mr.  Millbank,  too,  had  not  the  sweetest  temper,  though  not  a 
bad  one ;  a  little  quick  and  fiery.  But  then  he  had  a  kind  heart. 
And  when  Edith,  who  had  providentially  sent  down  a  message  to 
order  dinner^  entered  and  embraced  him  at  the  very  moment  that 
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dinner  was  announced,  her  father  forgot  everything  in  his  joy  in 
seeing  her,  and  his  pleasure  in  being  surrounded  by  his  friends. 
He  gave  his  hand  to  Lady  Wallinger ;  and  Sir  Joseph  led  away  liis 
niece.  Coningsby  put  his  arm  around  the  astonished  neck  of 
Oswald,  as  if  they  were  once  more  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton. 

"  By  Jove !  my  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed, "  I  am  so  sorry  we 
kept  your  father  from  dinner." 

Ab  Edith  headed  her  father's  table,  according  to  his  rigid  rule, 
Coningsby  was  on  one  side  of  her.  They  never  spoke  so  little ; 
Coningsby  would  have  never  unclosed  his  lips,  had  he  followed  his 
humour,  l^e  was  in  a  stupor  of  happiness ;  the  dining-room  took 
the  appearance  of  the  fishing>cottage ;  and  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
flowing  river.  Lady  Wallinger  was  however  next  to  him,  and  that 
was  a  relief ;  for  he  felt  always  she  was  his  friend.  Sir  Joseph,  a 
good-hearted  man,  and  on  subjects  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
full  of  sound  sense,  was  invaluable  to-day,  for  he  entirely  kept  up 
the  conversation,  speaking  of  things  which  greatly  interested  Mr. 
Millbank.  And  so  their  host  soon  recovered  his  good  temper ;  he 
addressed  several  times  his  observations  to  Coningsby,  and  was 
careful  to  take  wine  with  him.  On  the  whole,  affairs  went  on 
flowingly  enough.  The  gentlemen,  indeed,  stayed  much  longer 
over  their  wine  than  on  the  preceding  days,  and  Coningsby  did  not 
venture  on  the  liberty  of  quitting  the  room  before  his  host.  It  was 
as  well.  Edith  required  repose.  She  tried  to  seek  it  on  the 
bosom  of  her  aunt,  as  she  breathed  to  her  the  delicious  secret  of 
her  life.  When  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
ladies  were  not  there. 

This  rather  disturbed  Mr.  Millbank  again;  he  had  not  seen 
enough  of  his  daughter ;  he  wished  to  hear  her  sing.  But  Edith 
managed  to  reappear ;  and  even  to  sing.  Then  Coningsby  went 
up  to  her  and  asked  her  to  sing  the  song  of  the  Girls  of  Granada. 
She  said  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  fond  yet  serious  look — 

"I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  such  a  song,  but  if  you  wish 
me35 — " 

She  sang  it,  and  with  inexpressible  grace,  and  with  an  arch 
vivacity,  that  to  a  fine  observer  would  have  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  almost  solemn  and  even  troubled  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance a  moment  afterwards. 

The  day  was  about  to  die ;  the  day  the  most  important,  the 
most  precious  in  the  lives  of  Harry  Coningsby  and  Edith  Millbank.  j 

Words  had  been  spoken,  vows  breathed,  which  were  to  influence  1 

their  careers  for  ever.  For  them  hereafter  there  was  to  be  but 
one  life,  one  destiny,  onp  world.  Each  of  them  was  still  in  such  a 
state  of  tremulous  excitement,  that  neither  had  found  time  or 
occasion  to  ponder  over  the  mighty  result.  They  both  required 
solitude ;  they  both  longed  to  be  alone.  Coningsby  rose  to 
depart.  He  pressed  the  soft  hand  of  Edith,  and  his  glance  spoke 
his  soul. 

A     I 
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^  We  shall  see  joa  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  Coningsby  f  said; 
Oswald,  very  loud,  knowing  that  the  presence  of  his  father  wouli^ 
make  Coningsby  hesitate  about  coming.  Edith's  heart  fluttered  jj 
but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  with  delight  she  heard  her  father^ 
after  a  moment's  pause,  say —  , 

"  Oh !  I  beg  we  may  have  that  pleasure.**       x 

"Not  quite  at  so  early  an  hour,"  said  Coningsby;  "but  if  you 
wiU  permit  me,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  to- 
morrowy  sir,  that  your  journey  has  not  fatigued  you." 
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To  be  alone ;  to  have  no  need  of  feigning  a  tranquillity  he  could 
not  feel ;  of  coining  common-place  courtesy  when  lus  neart  was 
gushing  with  i-apture ;  this  was  a  great  relief  to  Coningsby,  though 
gained  by  a  separation  from  Edith. 

The  deed  was  done ;  he  had  breathed  his  long-brooding  passion, 
he  had  received  the  sweet  expression  of  her  sympathy,  he  had 
gained  the  long-coveted  heart.  Youth,  beauty,  love,  the  innocence 
of  unsophisticated  breasts,  and  the  inspiration  of  an  exquisite 
nature,  combined  to  fashion  the  spell  that  now  entranced  his  life. 
He  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  moonlit  towers  and  peaked  roofs  of 
Hellingsley.  Silent  and  dreamlike,  the  picturesque  pile  rested  on 
its  broad  terrace  flooded  with  the  silver  light,  and  surrounded  by 
the  quaint  bowers  of  its  fantastic  gardens  tipped  with  the  glittering 
beam.  Half  hid  in  deep  shadow,  half  sparkling  in  the  miijnight 
blaze,  he  recognised  the  driel  window  that  had  been  the  subject  of 
the  morning's  sketch.  Almost  he  wished  there  should  be  some 
sound  to  assure  him  of  his  reality.  But  nothing  broke  the  all-per- 
vading  stillness.  Was  his  life  to  be  as  bright  and  as  tranquil?  And 
what  was  to  be  his  life  ?  •• 

Whither  was  he  to  bear  the  beautiful  bride  he  had  gained? 
Were  Hhe  portals  of  Coningsby  the  proud  and  hospitable  gates  that 
were  to  greet  her  ?  How  long  would  they  greet  him  after  the 
achievement  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  was  known  to  their 
lord  ?  Was  this  the  retm'n  for  the  confiding  kindness  of  his  grand- 
sire  ?  That  he  should  pledge  his  troth  to  the  daughter  of  that 
grandsire's  foe  ? 

Away  with  such  dark  and  scaring  visions  is  it  not  the  noon 
of  a  summer  night  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  gardens,  bright 
with  the  beam  that  lovers  love,  and  soft  with  the  breath  of  Ausoniaa 
breezes?  Within  that  sweet  and  stately  residence,  dwells  there 
not  a  maiden  fair  enough  to  revive  chivalry ;  who  is  even  now 
thinking  of  him  as  she  leans  on  her  pensive  hand,  or,  if  perchanco 
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L  j»}ie  dream,  recals  him  in  her  viaions  ?  And  hhnself,  is  he  one  who 
!  "^Fould  cry  craven  with  such  a  lot  ?  What  avail  his  golden  youth, 
>U3  high  blood,  his  daring  and  devising  spirit,  and  all  his  stores  of 
^risdom,  if  they  help  not  now  ?  Does  not  he  feel  the  energy  divine 
'that  can  confront  Fate  and  carve  out  fortunes  ?  Besides  it  ia  nigh 
lUlidsummer  Eve,  and  what  should  fairies  reign  for  but  to  aid  such 
a  bright  pair  as  this  ? 

He  recals  a  thousand  times  the  scene,  the  moment,  in  which 
but  a  few  hours  past  he  dared  to'tell  her  that  he  loved ;  he  recals 
a  thousand  times  the  still,  small  voice,  that  murmured  her  agitated 
felicity :  more  than  a  thousand  times,  for  his  heart  clenched  the 
idea  as  a  diver  grasps  a  gem,  he  recals  the  enraptured  yet  gentle 
embrace,  that  had  sealed  upon  her  blushing  cheek  his  mystical  and 
delicious  sovereignty. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

The  morning  broke  lowering  and  thunderous;  small  white 
clouds,  dull  and  immoveable,  studded  the  leaden  sky;  the  waters  of 
the  rushing  Barl  seemed  to  have  become  black  and  almost  stagnant 
the  terraces  of  Hellingsley  looked  like  the  hard  lines  of  a  model ; 
and  the  mansion  itself  had  a  harsh  and  metallic  character.  Before 
the  chief  portal  of  his  Hall,  the  elder  Millbank,  with  an  air  of  some 
anxiety,  surveyed  the  landscape  and  the  heavens,,  as  if  he  were 
speculating  on  the  destiny  of  the  day. 

Often  his  eye  wandered  over  the  park ;  often  with  an  uneasy 
and  restless  step  he  paced  the  raised  walk  before  him.  The  clock 
of  Hellingsley  church  had  given  the  chimes  of  noon.  His  son 
and  Coningsby  appeared  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  avenues.  His 
eye  lightened ;  his  lip  became  compressed ;  he  advanced  to  meet 
them. 

<^Are  you  going  to  fish  to-day,  Oswald?"  he  inquired  of 
his  son.  » 

«*  We  had  some  thoughts  of  it,  sir." 

^  A  fine  day  for  sport,  I  should  think,"  he  observed,  as  he  turned 
towards  the  Hall  with  them. 

Coningsby  remarked  the  fancifid  beauty  of  the  portal;  its 
twisted  columns,  and  Caryatides  carved  in  dark  oak. 

**  Yes,  it's  very  well,"  said  Millbank ;  "  but  I  really  do  not  know 
why  I  came  here ;  my  presence  is  an  efibrt.  Oswald  does  not  care 
for  the  place;  none. of  us  do,  I  .believe." 

*<  Oh !  I  like  it  now,  father ;  and  Edith  doats  on  it." 

<<  She  was  very  happy  at  Millbank,"  saith  the  fathery  rather 
sharply, 

<<  We  are  all  of  ua  happy  at  Millbank,"  said  Oswald. 
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^  I  was  much  struck  with  the  vallej  and  th6  whole  settlement 
when  I  first  saw  it/'  said  Coningsby. 

'^  Suppose  you  go  and  see  about  the  tackle,  Oswald,"  said  Mr. 
Millbank,  ^  and  Mr.  Coningsby  and  I  will  take  a  stroll  on  the 
terrace  in  the  meantime." 

The  habit  of  obedience,  which  was  supreme  in  this  family, 
instantly  carried  Oswald  away,  though  he  was  rather  puzzled  why 
his  father  should  be  so  particularly  anxious  about  the  preparatiou 
of  the  fishing-tackle,  as  he  very  rarely  used  it.  His  son  had  no 
iooner  departed  than  Mr.  Millbank  turned  to  Coningsby,  and  said 
very  abruptly— 

"You  have  never  seen  my  own  room  here,  Mr.  Coningsby; 
step  in ;  for  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you."  And  thus  spccaking,  he 
advanced  before  the  astonished,  and  rather  agitated  Coningsby,  and 
led  the  way  through  a  door  and  long  passage  to  a  room  of  moderate 
dimensions,  partly  furnished  as  a  Ubrary,  and  full  of  parliamentary 
papers  and  blue-books.  Shutting  the  door  with  some  earnestness 
and  pointing  to  a  chair,  he  begged  his  guest  to  be  seated.  Both 
in  their  chairs,  Mr.  Millbank,  clearing  his  throat,  said  without 
preface,  "  I  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Coningsby,  that  you  are 
attached  to  my  daughter  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  attached  to  her  for  a  long  time  most  ardently," 
replied  Coningsby,  in  a  calm  and  rather  measured  tone,  but  looking 
Tery  pale. 

"  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  returns  your  attach- 
ment?" said  Mr.  Millbank. 

"  I  believe  she  deigns — not  to  disregard  it,"  said  Coningsby,  his 
white  cheek  becoming  scarlet. 

"  It  is  then  a  mutual  attachment,  which,  if  cherished,  must  pro- 
duce mutual  unhappiness,"  said  Mr.  Millbank. 

"  I  would  fain  believe  the  reverse,"  said  Coningsby. 

"Why?"  inquired  Mr.  Millbank. 

**  Because  I  believe  she  possesses  every  charm,  quality,  and 
virtue,  that  can  bless  man ;  and  because,  though  I  can  make  her  no 
equivalent  return,  I  have  a  heart,  if  I  know  myself,  that  would 
struggle  to  deserve  her." 

"  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  sense ;  I  believe  you  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,"  replied  Mr.  Millbank.  "As  the  first,  you  must  feci 
ihat  an  union  between  you  and  my  daughter  is  impossible ;  wha* 
then  should  be  your  duty  as  a  man  of  correct  principle  is  obvious.*' 

"  I  could  conceive  that  our  union  might  be  attended  with  diflS- 
culties,"  said  Coningsby,  in  a  somewhat  deprecating  tone. 

**Sir,  it  is  impossible,"  repeated  Mr.  Millbank,  interrupting  him, 
though  not  with  harshness ;  "  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  conceivable 
marriage  which  could  be  effected  at  greater  sacrifices,  and  which 
would  occasion  greater  misery." 

*|  The  sacrifices  are  more  apparent  to  me  than  the  misery,*'  said 
Coningsby, "  and  even  they  may  be  imaginary." 
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**The  sacrifices  and  the  misery  are  certain  and  inseparable," 
Baid  Mr.  Millbank.  "  Gome  now,  see  how^  we  stand !  I  speak 
without  reserve,  for  this  is  a  subject  which  cannot  permit  mis- 
conception, but  with  no  feelings  towards  you,  sir,  but  fair  and 
friendly  ones.  You  are  the  grandson  of  my  Lord  Monmouth ;  at 
present  enjoying  his  favour,  but  dependent  on  his  bounty.  You 
may  be  the  heir  of  his  wealth  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  you  may 
be  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  persecution.  Your  grandfather  and  my- 
self are  foes ;  bitter,  irreclaimable,  to  the  death.  It  is  idle  to  mince 
phrases ;  I  do  not  vindicate  our  mutual  feelings,  I  may  regret  that 
they  have  ever  arisen ;  I  may  regret  it  especially  at  this  exigency. 
They  are  not  the  feelings  of  good  Christians ;  they  may  be  alto- 
gether to  be  deplored  and  unjustifiable;  but  they  exist,  mutually 
exist ;  and  have  not  been  confined  to  words.  Lord  Monmouth 
would  crush  me,  had  he  the  power,  like  a  worm ;  and  I  hate  curbed 
his  proud  fortunes  often.  Were  it  not  for  this  feeling,  I  should  not 
be  here ;  I  purchased  this  estate  merely  to  annoy  him,  as  I  have  done 
a  thousand  other  acts  merely  for  his  discomfiture, and  mortification. 
In  our  long  encounter  I  have  done  him  infinitely  more  injury  than 
he  could  do  me ;  I  have  been  on  the  spot,  I  am  active,  vigilant,  the 
maker  of  my  fortunes.  He  is  an  epicurean,  continually  in  foreign 
parts,  obliged  to  leave  the  fulfilment  of  his  will  to  others.  But,  for 
these  very  reasons,  his  hate  is  more  intense.  I  can  afford  to  hate 
him  less  than  he  hates  me— I  have  injured  him  more.  Here  are 
feelings  to  exist  between  human  beings!  But  they  do  exist — and 
now  you  are  to  go  to  this  man,  and  ask  his  sanction  to  marry  my 
daughter!" 

<<  But  I  would  appease  these  hatreds ;  I  would  allay  these  dark 
passions,  the  origin  of  which  I  know  not,  but  wliich  never  could 
justify  the  end,  and  which  lead  to  so  much  misery.  I  would  appeal 
to  my  grandfather — I  would  show  him  Edith." 

"He  has  looked  upon  as  fair  even  as  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Milbank, 
rising  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  pacing  the  room,  "  and  did  that 
melt  his  heart?  The  experience  of  your  own  lot  should  have 
guarded  you  from  the  perils  that  you  have  so  rashly  meditated 
encountering,  and  the  misery  which  you  have  been  preparing  for 
others  besides  yourself.  Is  my  daughter  to  be  treated  like  your 
mother?  And  by  the  same  hand?  Your  mother's  family  were  not 
Lord  Monmouth's  foes.  They  were  simple  and  innocent  people, 
free  from  all  the  bad  passions  of  our  nature,  and  ignorant  of  the 
world's  ways.  But  because  they  were  not  noble,  because  they  could 
trace  no  mystified  descent  from  a  foreign  invader  or  the  sacrilegious 
minion  of  some  spoliating  despot,  their  daughter  was  hunted  from 
the  family  which  should  have  exulted  to  receive  her,  and  the  land  of 
which  she  was  the  native  ornament.  Why  should  a  happier  lot 
•wait  you  than  fell  to  your  parents  ?  You  are  in  the  same  position 
as  your  father  ?  you  meditate  the  same  act.  The  only  difference 
being  aggravating  circumstances  in  your  case,  which,  even  if  I  were 
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a  member  of  the  same  order  as  my  Lord  Monmouth,  woidd  prerent 
the  possibility  of  a  prosperous  union.  Marry  Edith,  and  you  blast 
all  the  prospects  of  your  life,  and  entail  on  her  a  sense  of  uncea«- 
ing  humiliation.  Would  you  do  this  ?  Should  I  permit  you  to 
do  this?" 

Goningsby,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  his  face  a  little 
shaded,  ms  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  listened  in  silence.  TheriB 
was  a  pause ;  broken  b^  Goningsby,  as  in  a  low  voice,  without  chang- 
ing his  posture  or  raismg  his  glance,  he  said,  *'  It  seems,  sir,  that 
you  were  acquainted  with  my  mother  V* 

^  I  knew  sufficient  of  her,"  replied  Mr.  Millbaak,  with  a  kindling^ 
cheek,  "  to  learn  the  misery  that  a  woman  may  ^ntail  on  herself  by 
marrying  out  of  her  condition.  I  have  bred  my  children  in  a  respect 
for  their  class.  I  believe  they  have  imbibed  my  feeling ;  though  it 
is  strange  how  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  chance,  in  their 
friendships,  has  apparently  baffled  my  designs." 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  it  is  chance,  sir,"  said  Goningsby,  looking  up» 
and  speaking  with  much  fervour.  ^'  The  feelings  that  animate  me 
towards  your  family  are  not  the  feelings  of  chance :  they  are  the 
creation  of  sympathy;  tried  by  time,  tested  by  thought.  And 
must  they  perish?  Gan  they  perish?  They  were  inevitable ;  they 
are  indestructible.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  enmities 
that  are  fostered  between  you  and  my  grandfather ;  the  love  that 
exists  between  your  daughter  and  mysefi  is  stronger  than  all  your 
hatreds." 

<*  You  speak  like  a  young  man,  and  a  young  man  that  is  in  love," 
said  Mr.  Millbank.  ^  This  is  mere  rhapsody;  it  will  vanish  in  an 
instant  before  the  reality  of  life.  And  you  have  arrived  at  that 
reality,"  he  continued,  speaking  with  emphasis,  leaning  over  the 
back  of  his  chair,  and  looking  steadily  at  Goningsby  with  his  grey> 
sagacious  eye ;  *'  my  daughter  and  yourself  can  meet  no  more." 

^  It  is  impossible  you  can  be  so  cruel!"  exclaimed  Goningsby. 

^  So  kind— kind  to  you  both;  for  I  wisl^  to  be  kind  to  you  as 
well  as  to  her.  You  are  entitled  to  kindness  from  us  all ;  though 
I  wiU  tell  you  now,  that,  years  ago,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
my  son's  life  had  been  saved,  and  had.  been  saved  by  one  who  bore 
the  name  of  Goningsl^,  I  had  a  presentiment^  great  fjs  was  the 
blessing,  that  it  might  lead  to  unhappiness." 

<*  I  can  answer  for  the  misery  of  one,"  said  Goningsby,  in  a  tone 
of  great  despondency.  "  I  feel  as  if  my  sun  were  set.  Oh !  why 
should  there  be  such  wretchedness !  Why  are  there  family  hatreds 
and  party  feuds !    Why  am  I  the  most  wretched  of  men  1 ' 

''My  good  young  friend,  you  will  live,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  a 
happy  one.  Happiness  is  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  these  contingencies.  It  is  the  lot  of  most 
men  to  endure  what  you  are  now  suffering,  and  they  can  look 
back  to  such  conjunctures  through  the  vista  of  years  with 
calmness.*' 
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"  I  may  see  Edith  now  ?" 

"Prankly,  I  should  say,  no.  My- daughter  is  in  her  room;  I 
haTe  had  some  conyersation  with  her.  Of  coarse  she  suffers  not 
less  than  yourself.  To  see  her  again  will  only  aggravate  woe. 
•You  leave  under  this  roof,  sir,  some  sad  memones,  hut  no  unkind 
ones.  It  is  not  likely  that  I  can  serve  you,  or  that  you  may  wan  t 
my  old ;  hut  whatever  may  he  in  my  power,  rememher  you  may 
commuid  it^^without  reserve  and  without  restraint.  If  I  control 
myself  now,  it  is  not  heconse  I  do  not  respect  your  affliction,  hut 
because  in  the  course  of  my  Me  I  have  felt  too  muchnot  to  heable 
to  command  my  feelings/' 

*^  You  never  could  have  felt  what  I  feel  now,"  said  Coningsh}( 
in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

**  You  touch  on  delicate  ground,"  said  MiUbank ;  "  yet  from  me 
you  may  learn  to  suffer.  There  was  a  heing  once,  not  less  fair  than, 
the  peerless  girl  that  you  would  fain  call  your  own,  and  her  heart 
was  my  proud  possession.  There  were  no  family  feuds  to  baffle  our 
union,  nor  was  I  dependent  on  anything,  hut  the  energies  which  had 
already  made  me  flourishing.  What  happiness  was  mine !  It  was 
the  first  dream  of  my  life,  and  it  was  the  last ;  my  solitary  passion, 
the  memory  of  which  softens  my  heart.  Ah !  you  dreaming  scholars, 
and  fine  gentlemen  who  saunter  through  life,  vou  think  there  is  no 
romance  in  the  loves  of  a  man  who  lives  in  the  toil  and  turmoil  of 
husiness.  You  are  in  deep  error.  Amid  my  career  of  travail, 
there  was  ever  a  bright  form  which  animated  exertion,  inspired  my 
invention,  nerved  my  energy,  and  to  gain  whose  heart  and  life  1 
first  made  many  of  those  discoveries,  and  entered  into  many  of 
those  speculations,  that  have  since  been  the  foundation  of  my  wide 
prosperity. 

'^  Her  faith  was  pledged  to  me ;  I  lived  upon  her  image ;  the 
day  was  even  talked  of  wh^n  I  should  bear  her  to  the  home  that  I 
had  proudly  prepared  for  her. 

**  There  came  a  young  noble,  a  warrior  who  had  never  seen  war, 
glittering  with  gewgaws.  He  was  quartered  in  the  town  where 
the  mistress  of  my  heart,  and  who  was  soon  to  share  my  life  and 
my  fortunes,  resided.  The  tale  is  too  bitter  not  to  be  brief.  He 
saw  her,  he  sighed;  I  will  hope  that  he  loved  her;  she  gave  him 
with  rapture  the  heart  which  perhaps  she  found  she  had  never  given 
me ;  and  instead  of  bearing  the  name  I  had  once  hoped  to  have  called 
her  by,  she  pledged  her  faith  at  the  altar  to  one  who,  like  you,  waa 
called — CoNiNGSBr." 
«  My  mother  I" 

"  You  see,  I  too  have  had  my  griefs." 

^  Dear  sir,"  said  Coningsby,  rising  and  taking  Mr.  Millbank*s 
hand,  *'  I  am  most  wretched ;  and  yet  I  wish  to  part  from  you  even. 
with  affection.  You  have  explained  circumstances  that  have  long 
perplexed  me.    A  curse,  I  fear,  is  on  our  families.    I  ha^ife  not 
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mind  enough  at  this  moment  even  to  ponder  on  my  situation.  My 
head  is  a  chaos.  I  go ;  yes,  I  quit  this  Hellingsley,  where  I  came 
to  he  so  happy,  where  I  have  heen  so  happy.  Nay,  let  me  gq,  dear 
sir !  I  must  be  alone,  I  must  try  to  think.  And  tell  her — ^no,  tell 
her  nothing.     God  will  guard  oyer  us ! " 

Proceeding  down  the  avenue  with  a  rapid  and  distempered  step, 
his  countenance  lost  as  it  were  in  a  wild  abstraction,  Ooningsby 
encountered  Oswald  Millbank.  He  stopped,  collected  his  turbulent 
thoughts,  and  throwing  on  Oswald  one  look  that  seemed  at  the 
same  time  to  communicate  woe  and  to  demand  sympathy,  flung 
himself  into  his  arms. 

"  My  friend!"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  added,  in  a  broken  voice, 
**  I  need  a  friend." 

Then  in  a  hurried,  impassioned,  and  somewhat  incoherent  strain, 
leaning  on  Oswald's  arm,  as  they  walked  on  together,  he  poured 
forth  all  that  had  occurred,  all  of  which  he  had  dreamed ;  his  baffled 
blisd,  his  actual  despair.  Alas !  there  was  little  room  for  solace, 
and  yet  all  that  earnest  affection  could  inspire,  and  a  sagacious 
brain  and  a  brave  spirit,  were  offered  for  his  support,  if  not  his  con- 
solation, by  the  friend  who  was  devoted  to  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deep  communion,  teeming  with  every 
thought  and  sentiment  that  could  enchain  and  absorb  the  spirit  of 
man,  they  came  to  one  of  the  park-gates  of  Ooningsby.  Millbank 
stopped.  The  command  of  his  father  was  peremptory,  that  n&< 
member  of  his  family,  under  any  circumstances  or  for  any  con- 
sideration, should  set  his  foot  on  that  domain.  Lady  Wallinger 
had  once  wished  to  have  seen  the  Castle,  and  Ooningsby  was  only 
too  happy  in  the  prospect  of  escorting  her  and  Edith  over  the 
place ;  but  Oswald  had  then  at  once  put  his  veto  on  the  project,  as 
a  thing  forbidden ;  and  which,  if  put  in  practice,  his  father  would 
never  pardon.  So  it  passed  off,  and  now  Oswald  himself  was  at 
the  gates  of  that  very  domain  with  his  friend  who  was  about  to 
enter  them,  his  friend  whom  he  might  never  see  again ;  that  Oon- 
ingsby who,  from  their  boyish  days,  had  been  the  idol  of  his  life ; 
whom  he  had  lived  to  see  appeal  to  his  affections  and  his  sympathy, 
and  whom  Oswald  was  now  going  to  desert  in  the  midst  of  biB 
lonely  and  unsolaced  woe. 

"  I  ought  not  to  enter  here,"  said  Oswald,  holding  the  hand  of 
Ooningsby  as  he  hesitated  to  advance ;  "  and  yet  there  are  duties 
more  sacred  even  than  obedience  to  a  father.  I  cannot  leave  you 
thus,  friend  of  my  best  heart  I " 

The  morning  passed  away  in  unceasing  yet  fruitless  speculation 
on  the  future.  One  moment  something  was  to  happen,  the 
next  nothing  could  occur.  Sometimes  a  beam  of  hope  flashed  over 
the  fancy  of  Ooningsby,  and  jumping  up  from  the  turf,  on  which 
they  were  reclining,  he  seemed  to  exult  in  his  renovated  energies ; 
ana  then  this  sanguine  paroxysm  was  succeeded  by  a  fit  of  depres« 
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tion  so  dark  and  dejected,  that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  Oswald 
seemed  to  prevent  Ooningsbj  from  flinging  himself  into  the  waters 
oftheDarl. 

The  day  was  fast  declining,  and  the  inevitable  moment  of  sepa- 
ration was  at  hand.  Oswald  wished  to  appear  at  the  dinner-table 
of  Hellingsley,  that  no  suspicion  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  his 
father  of  his  having  accompanied  Ooningsbj  home.  But  just  as  he 
was  beginning  to  mention  the  necessity  of  his  departure,  a  flash  of 
lightning  seemed  to  transfix  the  heavens.  The  sky  was  very  dark ; 
though  studded  here  and  there  with  dingy  spots,  The  young  men 
sprang  up  at  the  same  time. 

"  We  had  better  get  out  of  these  trees,"  said  Oswald, 

**  We  had  better  get  to  the  Castle,"  said  Coningsby. 

A  clap  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  make  the  park  quake  broke 
over  their  heads,  followed  by  some  thick  drops.  The  Castle  was 
close  at  hand ;  Oswald  had  avoided  entering  it ;  but  the  impending 
storm  was  so  menacing,  that,  hurried  on  by  Coningsby,  he  could 
make  no  resistance ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  companions  were 
watching  the  tempest  from  the  windows  of  a  room  in  Coningsby 
Castle. 

The  forked  lightning  flashed  and  scintillated  from  every  quartier 
of  the  horizon :  the  thunder  broke  over  the  Castle,  as  if  the  keep 
were  rocking  with  artillery :  amid  the  momentary  pauses  of  the 
explosion,  the  rain  was  heard  descending  like  dissolving  water- 
spouts. 

Nor  was  this  one  of  those  transient  tempests  that  often  agitate 
the  summer.  Time  advanced,  and  its  fierceness  was  little  mitigated. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  lull,  though  the  violence  of  the  rain  never 
appeared  to  diminish ;  but  then,  as  in  some  pitched  fight  between 
contending  hosts,  when  the  fervour  of  the  field  seems  for  a  moment 
to  allay,  fresh  squadrons  arrive  and  renew  the  hottest  strife,  so  a 
low  moaning  wind  that  was  now  at  intervals  faintly  heard,  bore  up 
a  great  reserve  of  electric  vapour,  that  formed  as  it  were  into  field 
in  the  space  between  the  Castle  and  Hellingsley,  and  then  discharged 
its  violence  on  that  fated  district. 

Coningsby  and  Oswald  exchanged  looks.  "You  must  not 
think  of  going  home  at  present,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  first. 
**  I  am  sure  your  father  would  not  be  displeased-  There  is  not  a 
being  here  who  even  knows  you,  and  if  they  did — ^what  then?" 

The  servant  entered  the  room,  and  inquu*ed  whether  the  gentle- 
men were  ready  for  dinner. 

^  By  all  means ;  come,  my  dear  Millbank,  I  feel  reckless  as  the 
tempest ;  let  us  drown  our  cares  in  wine ! " 

Coningsby,  in  fact,  was  exhausted  by  all  the  agitation  of  the 
day,  and  all  the  harassing  spectres  of  the  future.  He  found  wine 
a  momentary  solace.  He  ordered  the  servants  away,  and  for  a 
moment  felt  a  degree  of  wild  satisfaction  in  the  company  of  the 
brother  of  Edith. 
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Thus  they  sat  for  a  long  time,  talking  onlj  of  one  subject,  and 
repeating  almost  tlie  same  things,  yet  both  felt  happier  in  being 
together.  Oswald  had  risen,  and  opening  the  window,  examined 
the  approaching  night.  The  storm  had  lulled,  though  the  rain 
still  fell ;  in  the  west  was  a  streak  of  light.  Li  a  quarter  ot  an 
hour,  he  calculated  on  departing.  As  he  was  watching  the  wind, 
he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  which  reminded  him  of 
Coningsby's  promise  to  lend  him  a  light  carriage  for  his  return. 

They  sat  down  once  more ;  they  had  filled  their  glasses  for  the 
last  time ;  to  pledge  to  their  faithful  friendship,  and  the  happiness 
of  Coningsby  and  Edith ;  when  the  door  of  the  room  opened^  and 
there  appeared — ^Mr.  Bjgbt  1 
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CHAPTER  L 

It  was  the  heart  of  the  London  season,  nearly  four  years  ago— 
twelve  months  having  almost  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  those 
painful  passages  at  Hellingsley  which  closed  the  last  hook  of  this 
history — and  long  lines  of  carriages  an  hour  before  midnight,  up 
the  classic  mount  of  St.  James  and  along  Piccadilly,  intimated  that 
the  world  were  received  at  some  grand  entertainment  in  ArUngton 
Street. 

It  was  the  town  mansion  of  the  noble  family  beneath  whose 
roof  at  Beaumanoir  we  have  more  than  once  introduced  the 
reader,  to  gain  whose  courtyard  was  at  this  moment  the  object  of 
emulous  coachmen,  and  to  enter  whose  saloons  was  to  reward  the 
martyr-like  patience  of  their  lords  and  ladies. 

Among  the  fortunate  who  had  already  succeeded  in  bowing  to 
their  hostess  were  two  gentlemen,  who,  ensconced  in  a  good 
position,  surveyed  the  scene,  and  made  their  observations  on  the 
passing  guests.  They  were  gentlemen  who,  to  judge  from  their 
general  air  and  the  great  consideration  with  which  they  were 
treated  by  those  who  were  occasionally  in  their  vicinity,  were 
personages  whose  criticism  bore  authority. 

<<  I  say.  Jemmy,"  said  the  eldest,  a  dandy  who  had  dined  with 
the  Regent,  but  who  was  still  a  dandy,  and  who  enjoyed  life  almost 
as  much  as  in  the  days  when  Carlton  House  occupied  the  terrace 
which  still  bears  its  name — ^  I  say,  Jemmy,  what  a  load  of  young 
fellows  there  arel  Don't  know  their  names  at  all.  Begin  to 
think  fellows  are  younger  than  they  used  to  be.  Amazing  load  of 
young  fellows,  indeed!" 

At  this  moment  an  individual  who  came  under  the  fortunate 
designation  of  a  young  fellow,  but  whose  assured  carriage  hardly 
intimated  that  this  was  his  first  season  in  London,  came  up  to  the 
junior  of  the  two  critics,  and  said,  <<  A  pretty  turn  you  played  us 
yesterday  at  White's,  Melton.    We  waited  dinner  nearly  an  hour." 

^My  dear  fellow,  I  am  infinitely  sorry ;  but  I  Was  obliged  to  go 
down  to  Windsor,  and  I  missed  the  return  train.  A  good  dinner? 
Who  had  you?" 

**  A  capital  party,  only  you  were  wanted.  We  had  Beaumanoiry 
and  Vere,  and  Jack  Tufton,  and  Spraggs.** 
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•*  Was  Spraggs  rich  ?* 

•*  Wasn't  he  I  I  have  not  done  laughing  yet.  He  told  us  a 
Btorj  about  the  little  Biron  who  was  over  here  last  year — I  knew 
her  at  Paris — and  an  Indian  screen.  Edlling!  Get  him  to  tell  it 
you.     The  richest  thing  you  ever  heard ! " 

"Who's  your  friend?"  inquired  Mr,  Melton's  compauion,  as 
the  young  man  moved  away. 

«  Sir  Charles  Buckhurst." 

"  A — ^li !  That  is  Sir  Charles  Buckhurst.  Glad  to  have  seen 
him.    They  say  he  is  going  it." 

*•  He  knows  what  he  is  about." 

"  Egad !  so  they  all  do.  A  young  fellow  now  of  two  or  tlu-ee 
and  twenty  knows  the  world  as  men  u^ed  to  do  after  as  many  years 
of  scrapes.  I  wonder  where  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  green-horn. 
Eftie  Crabbs  says  the  reason  he  gives  up  his  house  is,  that  he  has 
cleaned  out  the  old  generation^  and  that  the  new  generation  would 
clean  him.* 

"Buckhurst  is  not  in  that  sort  of  way:  he  swears  by  Henry 
Sydney,  a  younger  son  of  the  duke,  whom  you  don't  know ;  and 
young  Conmgsby ;  a  sort  of  new  set ;  new  ideas  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Beau  teUs  me  a  good  deal  about  it ;  and  when  I  was 
staying  with  the  Everinghams,  at  Easter,  they  were  full  of  it. 
Coningsby  had  just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  they  were  quite 
on  the  qui  vive.  Lady/  Everingham  is  one  of  their  set.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  exactly ;  but  I  think  we  shall  hear  more  of  it." 

"  A  sort  of  animal  magnetism,  or  unknown  tongues,  I  take  it 
from  your  description,"  said  his  companion. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Melton ;  "  but  it  has 
got  hold  of  all  the  young  fellows  who  have  just  come  out.  Beau 
is  a  little  bit  himself.  I  had  some  idea  of  giving  my  mind  to  it, 
they  made  such  a  fuss  about  it  at  Everingham,  but  it  requires  a 
devilish  deal  of  history,  I  believe,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

*^Ah!  that's  a  bore,"  said  his  companion,  'fit's  difficult  to 
turn  to  with  a  new  thing  when  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  it.  I 
never  could  manage  charades." 

Mr.  Ormsby,  passing  by,  stopped.  "  They  told  me  you  had  the 
gout,  CassiUs  ?    he  said  to  Mr.  Melton's  companion. 

"  So  I  had ;  but  I  have  found  out  a  fellow  who  cures  the  gout 
instanter.  Tom  Needham  sent  him  to  me.  A  German  fellow. 
Pumice-stone  pills ;  sort  of  a  charm,  I  believe,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing:  they  say  it  rubs  the  gout  out  of  you.  I  sent  him  to 
Luxborough,  who  was  very  bad;  cured  him  directly.  Luzborough 
swears  by  him." 

"  Luxborough  believes  in  the  Millennium,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby. 

"But  here's  a  new  thing  that  Melton  has  been  telling  me  of, 
that  all  the  world  is  going  to  believe  in,"  said  Mr.  Cassilia 
**  something  patronised  by  Lady  Everingham." 

"  A  very  good  patroness,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby 
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•Have  you  heard  anything  about  it?"  continued  Mr.  Cassilis. 
** Young  Coningsby  brought  it  from  abroad;  didn*t  you  say  so. 
Jemmy?" 

**  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow ;  it  is  not  at  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

%But  they  say  it  requires  a  deuced  deal  of  history,''  continued 
Mr.  Cassilis.  *^  One  must  brush  up  one's  €K)ldsmith.  Cantertou 
used  to  be  the  fellow  for  history  at  White's.  He  was  always  boring 
one  with  William  the  Conqueror,  Julius  C8esar,.and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  looking  both  sly  ar.d 
lolenm,  ^I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  some  day  or  another, 
we  have  a  history  about  Lady  Everingham  and  young  Coningsby." 

"  Poh ! "  said  Mr.  Melton ;  "  he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  her 
sister  .Lady  Theresa." 

"The  deuce!"  said  Mr.  Ormsby;  "well,  you  are  a  friend 
of  the  family,  and  I  suppose  you  know." 

"  He  is  a  devilish  good-looking  fellow,  that  young  Coningsby," 
said  Mr.  Cassilis.  "  All  the  women  are  in  love  with  him,  they  say. 
Lady  Eleanor  Ducie  quite  raves  about  him." 

"  By  the  bye,  his  grandfather  has  been  very  unwell,"  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  looking  mysteriously. 

"  I  saw  Lady  Monmouth  here  just  now,"  said  Mr.  Melton 

**  Oh !  he  is  quite  well  again,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby. 

**  Got  an  odd  story  at  White's  that  Lord  Monmouth  was  going 
to  separate  from  her,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis. 

"  No  foundation,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  shaking  his  head. 

**  They  are  not  going  to  separate,  1  believe,"  said  Mr.  Melton ; 
**  but  I  rather  think  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  rumour." 

Mr.  Ormsby  still  shook  his  head. 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Melton,  "all  I  know  is,  that  it  was 
looked  upon  last  winter  at  Paris  as  a  settled  thing." 

"There  was  some  story  about  some  Hungarian,"  said  Mr. 
Cassilis. 

"No,  that  blew  over,"  said  Mr.  Melton;  **it  was  Trautsmams- 
dorff  the  row  was  about. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Ormsby,  as  the  friend  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Monmouth,  remained  shaking  his  head;  but  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  therefore  delighting  in  small  scandal,  appropriating  the  gossip 
with  the  greatest  avidity. 

"  I  should  think  old  Monmouth  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
blow  up  a  woman,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis. 

"Provided  she  would  leave  him  quietly,"  said  Mr.  Melton. 

"  Yes,  Lord  Monmouth  never  could  five  with  a  woman  more 
than  two  years,"  said  Mr.  Ormsby,  pensively.  "And  that  I  thought 
at  the  time  rather  an  objection  to  his  marriage." 

We  must  now  briefly  revert  to  what  befel  our  hero  after  those 
unhappy  occurrences  m  the  midst  of  whose  first  woe  we  left  him. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  ]Mr.  Rigby  at  the  castle,  Coningsby 
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quitted  it  for  London ;  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  had 
embarked  for  Cadiz.  He  felt  a  romantic  interest  in  Tisiting  the 
land  to  which  Edith  owed  some  blood,  and  in  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage which  he  had  often  admired  as  she  spoke  it.  A  favourable 
opportunity  permitted  him  in  the  autumn  to  yisit  Athens  an^  the 
JSgean,  which  he  much  desired.  In  the  pensive  beauties  of  that 
delicate  land,  where  perpetual  autumn  seems  to  reign,  Goningsby 
found  solace.  There  is  something  in  the  character  of  Grecian 
scenery  which  blends  with  the  humour  of  the  melancholy,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  sorrowful.  Coningsby  passed  his  winter  at  Bome. 
The  wish  of  his  grandfather  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  England  somewhat  abruptly.  Lord  Monmouth  had  not 
mited  Ms  native  country  since  his  marriage ;  but  the  period  that 
had  elapsed  since  that  event  had  considerably  improved  the 
prospects  of  his  party.  The  majority  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  1840  had  become  little  more  than  nominal; 
and  thoutjrh  it  was  circulated  among  their  friends,  as  if  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  **one  was  enough,"  there  seemed  daily 
a  better  chance  of  their  being  deprived  even  of  that  magical  imit. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  parliamentary  sovereignty,  the  Government 
of  England  depended  on  the  fate  of  single  elections ;  and,  indeed, 
by  a  single  vote,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe,  the  fate  of  the  Whig 
Government  was  ultimately  decided. 

This  critical  state  of  affairs,  duly  reported  to  Lord  Monmouth, 
revived  his  political  passions,  and  offered  him  that  excitement 
which  he  was  ever  seekmg,  and  yet  for  which  he  had  often  sighed. 
The  marquis,  too,  was  weary  of  Paris.  Every  day  he  found  it 
more  difficult  to  be  amused.  Lucretia  had  lost  her  charm.  He, 
from  whom  nothing  could  be  concealed,  perceived  that  often,  while 
she  elaborately  attempted  to  divert  him,  her  mind  was  wandering 
elsewhere.  Lord  Monmouth  was  quite  superior  to  all  petty 
jealousy  and  the  vulgar  feelings  of  inferior  mortals,  but  his  sublime 
sdiishness  required  devotion.  He  had  calculated  tliat  a  wife  or  a 
mistress  who  might  be  in  love  with  another  man,  however  power- 
fully their  interests  might  prompt  them,  could  not  be  so  agreeable 
or  amusing  to  their  friends  and  husbands,  as  if  they  had  no  such 
distracting  hold  upon  their  hearts  or  their  fancy  Latterly  at  Paris, 
while  Lucretia  became  each  day  more  involved  in  the  vortex  of 
society,  where  all  admired  and  soihe  adored  her.  Lord  Monmouth 
fell  into  the  easy  habit  of  dining  in  liis  private  rooms,  sometimes 
t^te-k-tete  with  Yillebecque,  whose  inexhaustible  tales  and  adven- 
tures about  a  kind  of  society  which  Lord  Monmouth  had  always 
preferred  infinitely  to  the  polished  and  somewhat  insipid  circles  m 
which  he  was  born,  had  rendered  him  the  prime  favourite  of  his 
great  patron.  Sometimes  Yillebecque,  too,  brought  a  friend,  male 
or  otherwise,  whom  he  thought  invested  with  the  rare  faculty  of 
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distraction;  Lord  Monmouth  cared  not  who  (ht  what  they  were, 
provided  they  were  diYerting. 

Yillebecque  had  written  to  Goningsbj  at  Borne,  by  his  grand- 
father's desire,  to  beg  him  to  return  to  England  and  meet  Lord 
Monmouth  there.  The  letter  was  couched  with  all  the  respect  and 
g^ood  feeling  whidi  Yillebecque  really  entertained  for  him  whom 
he  addressed ;  still  a  letter  on  such  a  subject  from  such  a  person 
was  not  agreeable  to  Goningsby,  and  his  reply  to  it  was  direct  to 
his  grandfather;  Lord  Monmouth,  however,  had  entirely  given 
over  writing  letters. 

Ooningsby  had  met  at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  England,  Lord  and 
Lady  Everingham,  and  he  had  returned  with  them.  This  revival 
of  an  old  acquaintance  was  both  agreeable  and  fortunate  for  our 
hero.  The  yivacity  of  a  clever  and  charming  woman  pleasantly 
disturbed  the  brooding  memory  of  Goningsby.  There  is  no  mor- 
tification however  keen,  no  misery  however  desperate,  which  the 
spirit  of  woman  cannot  in  some  degree  lighten  or  alleviate. 
About,  too,  to  make  his  formal  entrance  into  the  great  world,  he 
could  not  haye  secured  a  more  valuable  and  accomplished  female 
friend.  She  gave  him  every  instruction,  every  intimation  that  wa& 
necessary ;  cleared  the  social  difficulties  which  in  some  degree  are 
experienced  on  their  entrance  into  the  world  even  by  the  most 
highly  connected,  unless  they  have  this  benign  assistance ;  planted 
him  immediately  in  the  position  which  was  expedient ;  took  care 
that  he  was  invited  at  once  to  the  right  houses;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  her  husband,  that  he  should  become  a  member  of  the 
right  clubs. 

*^  And  who  is  to  have  the  blu^  ribbon,  Lord  Eskdale  ?"  said  the 
duchess  to  that  nobleman,  as  he  entered  and  approached  to  pay  his' 
respects. 

"  If  I  were  Melbourne,  I  would  keep  it  open,''  replied  his  lord- 
ship.    "  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  away  too  quickly." 

**But  suppose  they  go  out,"  said  her  grace. 

^  Oh !  there  is  always  a  last  day  to  clear  the  house.     But  they 
will  be  in  another  year.    The  cliff  wiU  not  be  sapped  before  then 
We  made  a  mistake  last  year  about  the  ladies." 

"I  know  you  always  thought  so."  ^ 

"Quarrels  about  women  are  always  a  mistake.  One  should  \ 
make  it  a  rule  to  give  up  to  them,  and  then  they  are  sure  to  give  J 
up  to  us." 

"  You  have  no  great  faith  in  our  firmness  ?"  ^ 

"Male  firmness  is  very  often  obstinacy j  women  haye  always  ) 
something  better,  worth  all  qualities — ^they  have  tact." 

^A  compliment  to  the  sex  from  so  finished  a  critic  as  Lord 
Eskdale  is  appreciated." 

But  at  this  moment  the  arrival  of  some  guests  terminated  the 
conversation,  and  Lord  Eskdale  moved  away,  and  approached 
tk  group  which  Lady  Everingham  was  enlightemng. 
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''Mv  dear  Lord  Fitz-booby,"  her  ladyship  observed,  "in  politics 
we  require  faith  as  well  as  in  all  other  things." 

Lord  Fitz-booby  looked  rather  perplexed;  but,  possessed  of 
considerable  official  experience,  having  held  very  high  posts,  some 
in  the  cabinet,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  was  too  versed 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  not  understood  a  single  word  that  had 
been  addressed  to  him  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  He  looked 
on  with  the  same  grave,  attentive  stolidity,  occasionally  nodding 
his  head,  as  he  was  wont  of  yore  when  he  received  a  deputation  on 
sugar  duties  or  joint-stock  banks,  and  when  he  made,  as  was 
his  custom  when  particularly  perplexed,  an  occasional  note  on  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 

"An  Opposition  in  an  age  of  revolution,"  continued  Lady 
Everingham,  "  must  be  founded  on  principles.  It  canncrt  depend 
on  mere  personal  ability  and  party  address  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances.  You  have  not  enunciated  a  principle  for  the  last 
ten  years;  and  when  you  seemed  on  the  point  of  acceding  to 
power,  it  was  not  on  a  great  question  of  national  interest,  but 
a  technical  dispute  respecting  the  constitution  of  an  exhausted 
sugar  colony." 

"  If  you  are  a  Conservative  party,  we  wish  to  know  what  you 
want  to  conserve?"  said  Lord  Vere. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Whig  abolition  of  slavery,"  said 
Lord  Fitz-booby,  goaded  into  repartee,  "Jamaica  would  not  have 
been  an  exhausted  sugar  colony." 

"  Then  what  you  do  want  to  conserve  is  slavery,"  said  Lord 
Vere. 

"  No,"  said  Lord  Fitz-booby, "  I  am  never  for  retracing  our  steps." 

"  But  will  you  advance,  will  you  move  ?  And  where  will  you 
advance,  and  how  will  you  move  ?"  said  Lady  Everingham. 

"  I  think  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  advancing,"  said  his 
lordship.  "1  had  no  idea  your  ladyship  was  a  member  of*  the 
Movement  party,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic  gria. 

"  But  if  it  were  bad.  Lord  Fitz-booby,  to  move  where  we  are, 
as  you  and  your  friends  have  always  maintained,  how  can  yon 
reconcile  it  to  principle  to  remain  there?"  said  Lord  Vere. 

"I  would  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,"  said  Lord  Fitz- 
booby.  "With  a  Conservative  government,  a  reformed  Constitu- 
tion would  be  less  dangerous." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Lady  Everingham.  "  What  are  your  distinctive 
principles  that  render  the  peril  less  ?" 

"  I  appeal  to  Lord  Eskdale,"  said  Lord  Fitz-booby ;  "  tliere  is 
Lady  Everingham  turned  quite  a  Radical,  I  declare.  Is  not  your 
Lordship  of  opinion  that  the  country  must  be  safer  with  a  Con- 
servative government  than  with  a  Liberal  ?" 

"I  think  the  country  is  always  tolerably  secure,"  said  Lord 
Eskdale. 

Lady  Theresa,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Lyle,  came  up  at 
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tliis  moment,  and  nnconsciously  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Lord  Fitz-booby. 

**Pray,  Theresa,"  said  Lady  Everingham,  "where  is  Mr.  Con- 
ingsby?" 

Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain.  It  so  happened  that  on  this 
day  Coningsby  and  Henry  Sydney  dined  at  Grillion's,  at  an  uni- 
versity club,  where,  among  many  friends  whom  Coningsby  had  not 
met  for  a  long  time,  and  among  delightful  reminiscences,  the  un- 
conscious hours  stole  on.  It  was  late  when  they  quitted  Grillion's, 
and  Oonin^by's  brougham  was  detained  for  a  considerable  time 
before  its  driver  could  insinuate  himself  into  the  Ime,  which  indeed 
he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  doing,  had  not  he  fortunately 
come  across  the  coachman  of  the  Duke  of  Agin  court,  who  being  of 
the  same  politics  as  himself,  belonging  to  the  same  club,  and 
always  black-balling  the  same  men,  let  him  in  from  a  legitimate 
party  feeling ;  so  they  arrived  in  Arlington  Street  at  a  very  late 
nour. 

Coningsby  was  springing  up  the  staircase,  now  not  so  crowded 
as  it  had  been,  and  met  a  retiring  party ;  he  was  about  to  say  a 
passing  word  to  a  gentleman  as  he  went  by,  ,when,  suddenly,  Con- 
ingsby turned  deadly  pale.  The  gentleman  could  hardly  be  the 
cause,  for  it  was  the  gracious  and  handsome  presence  of  Lord 
Beaumanoir;  the  lady  resting  on  his  arm  was  Edith.  They  moved 
on  while  he  was  motionless ;  yet  Edith  and  himself  had  exchanged 
glances.  His  was  one  of  astonishment;  but  what  was  the  expres* 
sion  of  hers  ?  She  must  have  recognised  him  before  he  had  ob- 
served her.  She  was  collected,  and  she  expressed  the  purpose  of 
her  mind  in  a  distant  and  haughty  recognition.  Coningsby  re- 
mained for  a  moment  stupified ;  then  suddenly  turning  back,  he 
bounded  down  stairs,  and  hurried  into  the  cloak-room.  He  met 
Lady  Wallinger ;  he  spoke  rapidly,  he  held  her  hand,  did  not  listen 
to  her  answers,  his  eyes  wandered  about.  There  were  many  per- 
sons present,  at  length  he  recognised  Edith  enveloped  in  her  mantle. 
He  went  forward,  he  looked  at  her,  as  if  he  would  have  read  her 
soul ;  he  said  something.  She  changed  colour  as  he  addressed  her; 
but  seemed  instantly  by  an  effort  to  rally  and  regain  her  equanimity ; 
Teplied  to  his  inquiries  with  extreme  brevity,  and  Lady  Wallhiger's 
^rriage  being  announced,  moved  aw^  with  the  same  slight  haughty 
salute  as  before  on  the  arm  of  Lord  Beaumanoir. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Sadness  fell  over  the  once  happy  fnmily  of  Millbank  after  the 
departure  of  Coningsby  from  Hemiigsley.  When  the  first  pang 
was  over,  Edith  had  found  some  solace  in  the  sympathy  of  her  aunt 
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who  had  always  appreciated  and  admired  Coningsby ;  but  it  was  a 
sympathy  which  aspired  only  to  soften  sorrow,  and  not  to  create 
hope.  But  Lady  Wallinger,  though  she  lengthened  her  visit  for 
the  sake  of  her  niece,  in  time  quitted  them ;  and  then  the  name  of 
Coningsby  was  never  heard  by  Edith.  Her  brother,  shortly  after 
the  sorrowful  and  abrupt  departure  of  his  friend,  had  gone  to  the 
factories  where  he  remained,  and  of  which,  in  future,  it  was  in- 
tended that  he  should  assume  the  principal  direction.  Mr.  IViill- 
bank  himself,  sustained  at  first  by  the  society  of  his  friend  Sir 
Joseph,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  occupied  with  daily  reports 
from  hi^  establishments  and  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  his 
numerous  and  busy  constituents,  was  for  a  while  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  demeanour  of  his 
daughter.  But  when  they  were  once  more  alone  together,  it  was 
impossible  any  longer  to  be  blind  to  the  great  change.  That  happy 
and  equable  gaiety  of  spirit,  which  seemed  to  spring  from  an  inno- 
cent enjoyment  of  existence,  and  which  had  ever  distinguished 
Edith,  was  wanting.  Her  sunny  glance  was  gone.  She  was  not 
ndeed  always  moody  and  dispirited,  but  she  was  fitful,  unequal  in 
her  tone.  That  temper  whose  sweetness  had  been  a  domestic 
piroverb,  had  become  a  little  uncertain.  Not  that  her  afiection 
for  her  father  was  diminished,  but  there  were  snatches  of  unusual 
irritability  which  momentarily  escaped  hei*,  followed  by  bursts  of 
tenderness  that  were  the  creatures  of  compunction.  And  often, 
after  some  hasty  word,  she  would  throw  her  arms  round  her  father's 
neck  with  the  fondness  of  remorse.  She  pursued  her  usual  avoca* 
tions,  for  she  had  really  too  well  regulated  a  mind,  she  was  in  truth 
a  person  of  too  strong  an  intellect,  to  neglect  any  source  of  occupa- 
tion and  distraction.  Her  flowers,  her  pencil,  and  her  books 
supplied  her  with  these ;  and  music  soothed,  and  at  times  beguiled^ 
her  agitated  thoughts.  But  there  was  no  joy  in  the  house,  and  in 
time  Mr.  MUbank  felt  it. 

Mr.  Millbank  was  vexed,  irritated,  grieved.  Edith,  his  Edith, 
the  pride  and  delight  of  his  existence,  who  had  been  to  him  only  a 
source  of  exultation  and  felicity,  was  no  longer  happy,  was  perhaps 
pining  away ;  and  there  was  the  appearance,  the  unjust  appearance 
that  he,  her  fond  father,  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  all  this 
wretchedness.  It  would  appear  that  the  name  of  Coningsby,  to 
.  which  he  now  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  was  still  doomed  to 
bear  him  mortification  and  misery.  Truly  had  the  young  man  said 
that  there  was  a  curse  upon  their  two  families.  And  yet,  on  reflec- 
fiion,  it  still  seemed  to  1^.  Millbank  that  he  had  acted  with  as  much 
wisdom  and  real  kindness  as  decision.  How  otherwise  was  he  to 
iiave  acted  ?  The  union  was  impossible ;  the  speedier  their  separa- 
tion, therefore,  clearly  the  better.  Unfortunate,  indeed,  had  been 
his  absence  from  Hellingsley ;  unquestionably  his  presence  might 
liave  prevented  the  catastrophe.  Oswald  should  have  hindered  all 
this.    And  yet  Mr.  MillbauK  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dero- 
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tion  of  his  son  to  Coningsby.  He  felt  he  could  count  on  no  assist- 
ance in  this  respect  from  that  quarter.  Yet  how  hard  upon  him 
that  he  should  seem  to  figure  as  a  despot  or  a  tyrant  to  his  own 
children  whom  he  loved,  when  he  had  absolutely  acted  in  ai^ 
inevitable  manner!  Edith  seemed  sad,  Oswald  sullen;  all  was 
changed.  All  the  objects  for  which  this  clear-headed,  strong- 
minded,  kind-hearted  man  had  been  working  all  his  life,  seemed 
to  be  frustrated.  And  why?  Because  a  young  man  had  made 
love  to  his  daughter,  who  was  really  in  no  manner  entitled  to 
do  so. 

Als  the  autumn  drew  on,  Mr.  Millbank  found  Hellingsley,  under 
existing  circumstances,  extremely  wearisome ;  and  he  proposed  to 
his  daughter  that  they  should  pay  a  visit  to  their  earlier  home. 
Edith  assented  without  difficulty,  but  without  interest.  And  yet, 
as  Mr.  Millbank  immediately  perceived,  the  change  was  a  judicious 
one;  for  certainly  the  spirits  of  Edith  seemed  to  improve  after 
her  return  to  their  valley.  There  were  more  objects  of  interest ; 
change,  too,  is  always  beneficial.  If  Mr.  Millbank  had  been 
aware  that  Oswald  had  received  a  letter  from  Goningsby,  written 
before  he  quitted  Spain,  perhaps  he  might  have  recognised  a  more 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  transient  liveliness  of  his  daughter 
which  had  so  greatly  gratified  him. 

About  a  month  i3ter  Christmas,  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
summoned  Mr.  Millbank  up  to  London  ;  and  he  had  wished  Edith 
to  accompany  him.  But  London  in  February  to  Edith,  without 
friends  or  connexions,  her  father  always  occupied  and  absent  from 
her  day  and  night,  seemed  to  them  all,  on  reflection,  to  be  a 
life  not  vety  conducive  to  health  or  cheerfulness,  and  therefore  she 
remained  with  her  brother.  Oswald  had  heard  from  Ooningsby 
again  from  Rome;  but  at  the  period  he  wrote  he  did  not 
anticipate  his  return  to  England.  His  tone  was  affectionate,  but 
dispirited. 

Lady  Wallinger  went  up  to  London  after  Easter  for  the  season, 
and  Mr.  Millbank,  now  that  there  was  a  constant  companion  for  his 
daughter,  took  a  house  and  carried  Edith  back  with  him  to  London. 
Lady  Wallinger,  who  had  great  wealth  and  great  tact,  had  obtained 
by  degrees  a  not  inconsiderable  position  in  society.  She  had  a 
fine  bouse  in  a  fashionable  situation,  and  gave  profuse  enter* 
tainraents.  The  Whigs  were  under  obligations  to  her  hus- 
band, and  the  great  Whig  ladies  were  gratified  to  find  in  his 
wife  a  polished  and  pleasing  person,  to  whom  they  could  be 
courteous  without  any  annoyance.  So  that  Edith,  under  the 
auspices  of  her  aunt,  found  herself  at  once  in  circles  which  other- 
wise she  might  not  easily  have  entered,  but  which  her  beauty, 
grace,  and  experience  of  the  most  refined  society  of  the  Continent, 
qualified  her  to  shine  in.  One  evening  they  met  the  Marquis  of 
Beaumanoir,  thei^  friend  of  Rome  and  Paris,  and  admirer  of  Etiith, 
who  from  that  time  was  seldom  from  their  side.     His  mother,  the 
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Duchess,  immediately  called  both  on  the  MOlbanks  and  the  Wal« 
lingers ;  glad,  not  only  to  ple:^se  her  son,  but  to  express  that  4iDn- 
sideration  for  Mr.  Millbank  which  the  Duke  always  wished  to  shew. 
It  was,  however,  of  no  use ;  nothing  would  induce  Mr.  Millbank 
erer  to  enter  what  he  called  aristocratic  society.  He  liked  the 
House  of  Commons ;  never  paired  off;  never  missed  a  moment  of 
it ;  worked  at  committees  all  the  morning,  listened  attentively  to 
debates  all  the  night;  always  dined  at  Bellamy's  when  there  was  a 
house ;  and  when  there  was  not,  liked  dining  at  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company,  the  Russia  Company,  great  Emigration  banquets,  and 
other  jomt-stock  festivities.  That  was  his  idea  of  rational  society; 
business  and  pleasui'e  combined ;  a  good  dinner,  and  good  speeches 
afterwards. 

Edith  was  aware  that  Coningsby  had  returned  to  England,  for 
her  brother  had  heard  from  him  on  his  arrfval ;  but  Oswald  had  not 
heard  since.  A  season  in  London  only  represented  in  the  mind  of 
Edith  the  chance,  perhaps  the  certamty,  of  meeting  Coningsby 
again ;  of  communing  together  over  the  catastrophe  of  last  summer; 
of  soothing  and  solacing  each  other's  unhapi>iness,  and  perhaps, 
with  the  sanguine  imagination  of  youth,  foreseeing  a  more  felicitous 
future.  She  had  been  nearly  a  fortnight  in  town,  and  though 
moving  frequently  in  the  same  circles  as  Coningsby,  they  had  not 
yet  met.  It  was  one  of  those  results  which  could  rarely  occur ; 
out  even  chance  enters  too  frequently  in  the  league  against  lovers. 
The  invitation  to  the  assembly  at House  was  therefore  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  Edith,  since  she  could  scarcely  doubt  that  if 
Conmgsby  were  in  town,  which  her  casual  inquiries  of  Lord  Beau- 
manoir  induced  her  to  believe  was  the  case,  he  would  be  present. 
Never,  therefore,  had  she  repaired  to  an  assembly  with  such  a 
fluttering  spirit ;  and  yet  there  was  a  fascii^ting  anjuety  about  it 
that  bewilders  the  young  heart. 

In  vain  Edith  surveyed  the  rooms  to  catch  the  form  of  that 
being,  whom  for  a  moment  she  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  and 
muse  over.  He  was  not  there ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when, 
disappointed  and  mortified,  she  most  required  solace,  she  learned 
from  Mr.  Melton  that  Lady  Theresa  Sydney,  whom  she  chanced  to 
admire,  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to  Mr.  Coningsby ! 

What  a  revelation  I  His  silence,  perhaps  his  shunning  of  her, 
were  no  longer  inexplicable.  What  a  return  for  all  her  romantic 
devotion  in  her  sad  solitude  at  Hellingsley ;  Was  this  the  end  of 
their  twilight  rambles,  and  the  sweet  pathos  of  their  mutual  loves  ? 
There  seemed  to  be  no  truth  in  man,  no  joy  in  life  1  All  the  feeU 
ings  that  she  had  so  generously  lavished,  all  returned  upon  herself. 
She  could  have  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  buried  nerself  in  a 
cloister. 

Instead  of  that,  civilisation  made  her  listen  with  a  serene  though 
tortured  countenance ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  in  hej:  power,  pleading^ 
a  head-ache  (o  Lady  Wallinger,  she  effected,  or  thought  she 
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had   effected,  her  escape  from  a  scene   which  harrowed  her 
heart. 

As  for  Comngsby,  he  passed  a  sleepless  night;  agitated  by.  the 
anezpected  presence  of  Edith  and  distracted  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  received  him.    To  say  that  her  appearance  had  re- 
vived all  his  passionate  affection  for  her  would  convey  an  unjust 
impression  of  the  nature  of  his  feelings.    His  affection  had  never 
for  a  moment  swerved ;  it  was  profound  and  firm.    But  unques- 
tionably this  sudden  vision  had  brought  before  him,  in  startling  and 
more  vivid  colours,  the  relations  that  subsisted  between  them. 
There  was  the  being  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him;  and 
whatever  were  the  barriers  which  the  circumstances  of  life  placed 
against  their  union,  they  were  partakers  of  the  solemn  sacrament 
of  an  unpolluted  heart. 

Coningsby,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  signified  to  Oswald  his 
return  to  England :  he  had  hitherto  omitted  to  write  again ;  not 
because  his  spirit  faltered,  but  he  was  wearied  of  whispering  hope 
without  foundation,  and  mourning  over  his  chagrined  fortunes. 
Once  more  in  England,  once  more  placed  in  communication  with  his 
grandfather,  he  felt  with  increased  conviction  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him.  The  society  of  Lady  Everin^ham  and  her  sister, 
who  had  been  at  the  same  time  her  visitor,  had  been  a  relaxation, 
and  a  beneficial  one,  to  a  mind  suffering  too  much  from  the  tension 
of  one  idea.  But  Coningsby  had  treated  the  matrimonial  project 
of  his  gay-minded  hostess  with  the  courteous  levity  in  wmch  he 
believed  it  had-  at  first  half  originated.  He  admired  and  liked 
Lady  Theresa ;  but  there  was  a  reason  why  he  could  not  marry 
her,  even  had  his  own  heart  not  been  absorbed  by  one  of  those  pas- 
sions from  which  men  of  deep  and  earnest  character  never  eman- 
cipate themselves. 

After  musing^  and  meditating  again  and  again  over  everything 
that  had  occurred,  Coningsby  fell  asleep  when  the  morning  had 
far  advanced,  resolved  to  rise  when  a  little  refreshed  and  find 
out  Lady  Wallinger,  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  receive  him  with 
kindness. 

Yet  it  was  fated  that  this  step  should  not  be  taken,  for  while  ho 
was  at  breakfast,  his  servant  brought  him  a  letter  from  Monmouth 
House,  apprising  him  that  his  grandfather  wished  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible  on  urgent  business. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Lord  MoimouTH  was  sitting  in  the  same  dressing-room  in  which 
he  was  first  introduced  to  the  reader ;  on  the  table  were  several 
packets  of  papers  that  were  open  and  in  course  of  reference ;  and 
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he  dictated  Iiis  observations  to  Monsieur  Yillebecqne,  who 
i^riting  at  his  left  hand. 

Thus  were  they  occupied  when  Coningsby  was  ushered  into 
the  room. 

"You  see  Harry,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  "that  I  am  mucli 
occupied  to-day,  yet  the  business  on  which  I  wish  to  communicate 
with  you  is  so  pressing  that  it  could  not  be  postponed."  He  made 
a  sign  to  Villebecque,  and  his  secretary  instantly  retired. 

"  I  was  right  in  pressing  your  return  to  England,"  continued 
Lord  Monmouth  to  his  grandson,  who  was  a  little  anxious  as  to  the 
impending  communication,  which  he  could  not  in  any  wayanti- 
cipate.  "  These  are  not  times  when  young  men  should  be  out  o£ 
Bight.  Your  public  career  will  commence  immediately.  The  Go- 
vernment have  resolved  on  a  dissolution.  My  information  is  from 
the  highest  quarter.  You  may  be  astonished,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
They  are  going  to  dissolve  their  own  House  of  Commons.  Not- 
withstanding this  and  the  Queen's  name,  we  can  beat  them ;  but 
the  race  requires  the  finest  jockeying.  We  can't  give  a  point. 
Tadpole  has  been  here  to  me  about  Darlford ;  he  came  specially 
with  a  message,  I  may  say  an  appeal,  from  one  to  whom  lean 
refuse  nothing ;  the  Government  count  on  the  seat,  though  with 
the  new  Registration  *tis  nearly  a  tie.  If  we  had  a  good  caudid^ate 
we  could  win.  But  Rigby  won't  do.  He  is  too  much  of  the  old 
clique ;  used  up ;  a  hack ;  besides,  a  beaten  horse.  We  are  assured 
the  name  of  Coningsby  would  be  a  host ;  there  is  a  considerable 
Section  who  support  the  present  fellow  who  will  not  vote  against  a 
CJoningsby.  They  have  thought  of  you  as  a  fit  person,  and  I  have 
approved  of  the  suggestion.  You  will,  therefore,  be  the  candidate 
for  Darlford  with  my  entire  sanction  and  support,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  be  successful.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  spare 
nothing :  and  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me,  after  being  robbed 
of  all  our  boroughs,  that  the  only  Coningsby  who  cares  to  enter 
Parliament,  should  nevertheless  be  able  to  do  so  as  early  as  I  could 
fairly  desire." 

Coningsby  the  rival  of  Mr.  Millbank  on  the  hustings  of  Darlford ! 
Vanquished  or  victorious,  equally  a  catastrophe !  The  fierce  pas- 
•^ions,  the  gross  insults,  the  hot  blood  and  the  cool  lies,  the  rufiianism 
And  the  ribaldry,  perhaps  the  domestic  discomfiture  and  mortifica- 
tion, which  he  was  about  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  the  roof 
he  loved  best  in  the  world,  occurred  to  him  witii  anguish.  The 
countenance  of  Edith,  haughty  and  mournful  as  last  night,  rose  to 
him  again.  He  saw  her  canvassing  for  her  father,  and  against  him. 
Madness !  And  for  what  was  he  to  make  this  terrible  f«nd  costly 
sacrifice?  For  his  ambition?  Not  even  for  tltat  Divinity  or 
Daemon  for  which  we  all  immolate  so  much !  Mighty  ambition, 
forsooth,  to  succeed  to  the  Rigbys!  To  enter  the  House  jof 
Commons  a  slave  and  a  tool ;  to  move  according  to  instructions, 
and  to  labour  for  the  low  designs  of  petty  spirits,  without  even  the 
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consolation  of  being  a  dupe.  What  sympatliy  could  there  exist 
between  Coningsby  and  the  "  great  Conservative  party,"  that  for 
ten  years  in  an  age  of  revolution  had  never  promulgated  a  prin- 
ciple ;  whose  only  intelligible  and  consistent  policy  seemed  to  be  an 
attempt,  very  grateful  of  course  to  the  feelings  of  an  English 
Hovalist,  to  revive  Irish  Puritanism ;  who  when  in  power  in  1835 
had  used  that  power  only  to  evince  their  utter  ignorance  of  Church 
principles ;  and  who  were  at  this  moment,  when  Coningsby  was  for- 
mally solicited  to  join  their  ranks,  in  open  insurrection  against  the 
prerogatives  of  the  English  Monarchy  ? 

**Do  yoli  anticipate  then  an  immediate  dissolution,  sir?" 
inquired  Coningsby  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  We  must  anticipate  it ;  though  I  think  it  doubtful.  It  may 
be  next  month;  it  may  be  in  the  autumn;  they  may  tide  over 
another  year,  as  Lord  Eskdale  thinks,  and  his  opinion  always 
weighs  with  me.  He  is  very  safe.  Tadpole  believes  they  will 
dissolve  at  once.  But  whether  they  dissolve  now,  or  in  a  month's 
time,  or  in  the  autumn,  or  next  year,  our  course  is  clear.  We 
must  declare  our  intentions  immediately.  We  must  hoist  our  flag. 
Monday  next,  there  is  a  great  Conservative  dinner  at  Darlford. 
You  must  attend  it ;  that  will  be  the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world 
for  you  to  announce  yourself." 

**  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Coningsby,  "  that  such  an  announce- 
ment would  be  rather  premature  ?  It  is,  in  fact,  embarking  in  a 
contest  which  may  last  a  year ;  perhaps  more." 

"What  you  say  is  very  true,  said  Lord  Monmouth ;  "no  doubt 
it  is  very  troublesome ;  very  disgusting ;  any  canvassing  is.  But 
we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them.  You  cannot  get  into  Par- 
liament now  in  the  good  old  gentlemanlike  way ;  and  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  this  interest  ha§  been  fostered  for  our  purpose." 

Coningsby  looked  on  the  carpet,  cleared  his  throat  as  if  about 
to  speak,  and  then  gave  something  like  a  sigh. 

**  I  think  you  had  better  be  off  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Lord  Monmouth.  **  I  have  sent  instructions  to  the  steward  to  do 
all  he  can  in  so  short  a  time,  for  I  wish  you  to  entertain  the  prin- 
cipal people." 

**You  are  most  kind,  you  are  always  most  kind  to  me,  dear 
fifr,"  said  Coningsby,  in  a  hesitating  tone,  and  vnth  an  air  of  great 
embarrassment,  *'but,  in  truth,  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  Parliament." 
**  Wliat  ?"  said  Lord  Monmouth. 

**  I  feel  that  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  so  great  a 
responsibility  as  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  said  Coningsby. 
** Responsibility ! "  said  Lord  Monmouth,  smiling.  "What 
responsibility  is  there  ?  How  can  any  one  have  a  more  agreeable 
seat  ?  The  only  person  to  whom  you  are  responsible  is  your  own 
relation,  who  brings  you  in.  And  I  don't  suppose  there  can  be  any 
difference  on  any  point  between  us.  You  are  certainly  still  young; 
but  I  was  younger  by  nearly  two  years  when  I  first  went  in ;  and  1 
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found  no  difficulty.  There  can  be  no  difficulty.  All  you  have  gt>t 
to  do  is  to  vote  with  your  party.  As  for  speaking,  u  you  have  a 
talent  that  way,  take  my  advice ;  doni  be  m  a  hurry.  Learn  to 
know  the  House ;  learn  the  House  to  know  you.  If  a  man  be  dis- 
creet, he  cannot  enter  Parliament  too  soon.* 

"  It  is  not  exactly  that,  sir,"  said  Coningsby. 

"Then  what  is  it,  my  dear  Harry?  You  see  to-day  I  have^ 
much  to  do ;  yet  as  your  business  is  pressing,  I  would  not  postpone 
seeing  you  an  hour.  I  thought  you  would  luive  been  very  muclk 
gratified." 

**  You  mentioned  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote  with  mjr 
party,  sir,"  replied  Coningsby.  "  You  mean,  of  course,  by  that  teria 
what  is  understood  by  the  Conservative  party?" 

"  Of  course ;  our  friends." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Coningsby,  rather  pale,  but  speaking  with 
firmness,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  support  the  Conservative 
party." 

«By  — !"  exclaimed  Lord  Monmouth,  starting  in  his  seat, 
^  some  woman  has  got  hold  of  him,  and  made  him  a  Whig ! " 

"No,  my  dear  grandfather,"  said  Coningsby,  scarcely  able  to 
repress  a  smile,  serious  as  the  interview  was  becoming,  "  nothing  of 
the  kind,  I  assure  you.    No  person  can  be  more  anti-Whig." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  sir,"  said  Lord  Mon- 
mouth, in  a  hard,  dry  tone. 

"  I  wish  to  be  frank,  sir,"  said  Coningsby,  "  and  am  very  sensible 
of  your  goodness  in  permitting  me  to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  have  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  the 
Conservative  party  as  a  body  who  have  betrayed  their  trust;  more 
from  ignorance  I  admit  than  from  design ;  yet  clearly  a  body  of 
individuals  totally  unequal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  epoch,  and 
indeed  unconscious  of  its  real  character." 

"You  mean  giving  up  those  Irish  corporations?"  said  Lord 
Monmouth.  "Well,  between  ourselves,  I  am.  quite  of  the  same 
opinion.  But  we  must  mount  higher ;  we  must  go  to  — 28  for  the 
real  mischief.  But  what  is  the  use  of  lamenting  the  past  ?  Feel 
is  the  only  man ;  suited  to  the  times  and  all  that^ — at  least  we 
must  say  so,  and  try  to  believe  so ;  we  can't  go  back.  And  it  is 
our  own  fault  that  we  have  let  the  chief  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
our  own  order.  It  was  never  thought  of  in  the  time  of  your  great- 
grandfather, sir.  And  if  a  commoner  were  for  a  season  permitted 
to  be  the  nominal  Premier  to  do  tiie  detail,  there  was  always  a 
secret  coir;^f-ee  of  great  1688  nobles  to  give  him  his  instructions." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  secret  committees  of  great  1688 
noble?  Agdn,"  said  Coningsby. 

"  Than  what  the  devil  do  you  want  to  see?"  said  Lord  Mon«» 
mouth. 

"  Political  faith,"  said  Coningsby, "  instead  of  political  infidelity.* 

"  Hem !"  said  Lord  Monmouth. 
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''Before  I  support  Conservative  principles,"  continued  Con- 
ingsby,  **  I  merely  wish  to  be  informed  what  those  principles  aim 
to  conserve.    It  would  not  appear  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  since  the  principal  portion  of  a  Conservative  oration,  now  i5 
an  invective  against  a  utte  royal  act  which  they  describe  as  a  Bed- 
chamber plot.    Is  it  the  Church  which  they  wish  to  conserve? 
What  is  a  threatened  Appropriation  Clause  against  an  actual 
Church  Commission  in  the  hands  of  Parliamentary  Laymen? 
Could  the  Long  Parliament  have  done  worse  ?    Well,  then,  if  it's 
neither  the  Crown  nor  the  Church,  whose  rights  and  privileges  this 
Conservative  party  propose  to  vindicate,  is  it  your  House,  the  House 
of  Lords,  whose  powers  they  are  prepared  to  uphold  ?    Is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  very  man  whom  you  have  elected  as  your  leader 
in  that  House,  declares  among  his  Conservative  adherents,  that 
henceforth  the  assembly  that  used  to  furnish  those  ver^  Committees 
of  great  revolution  nobles  that  you  mention,  is  to  initiate  nothing ;. 
and,  without  a  struggle,  is  to  subside  into  that  undisturbed  repose 
which  resembles  the  Imperial  tranquillity  that  secured  the  frontiers 
by  paying  tribute  ?" 

**  All  this  is  vastly  fine,"  said  Lord  Monmouth ;  "but  I  see  no 
means  by  which  I  can  attain  my  object  but  by  supporting  Peel. 
After  all,  what  is  the  end  of  all  parties  and  all  politics  ?  To  gain 
your  object.  I  want  to  turn  our  coronet  into  a  ducal  one,  and  to 
get  your  grandmother's  barony  called  out  of  abeyance  in  your 
favour,  it  is  impossible  that  Peel  can  refuse  me.  I  have  already 
purchased  an  ample  estate  with  the  view  of  entailing  it  on  you  and 
your  issue.  You  will  make  a  considerable  alliance;  you  may 
marry,  if  you  please.  Lady  Theresa  Sydney.  I  hear  the  report 
with  pleasure.  Count  on  my  at  once  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ment conducive  to  your  happiness." 

"My  dear  grandfather,  you  have  ever  been  to  me  only  too  kind 
and  generous." 

"  To  whom  should  I  be  kind  but  to  you,  my  own  blood,  that 
has  never  crossed  me,  and  of  whom  I  have  reason  to  be  proud  ? 
Yes,  Harry,  it  gratifies  me  to  hear  you  admired  and  to  learn  yOur 
success.  AH  I  want  now  is  to  see  you  in  Parliament.  A  mau 
should  be  in  Parliament  early.  There  is  a  sort  of  stiffness  about 
every  man,  no  matter  what  maybe  his  talents,  who  enters  Parliament 
late  in  life ;  and  now,  fortunately,  the  occasion  offers.    You  will 

fo  down  on  Friday ;  feed  the  notabilities  well ;  speak  out ;  praise 
^eel ;  abuse  O'Connell  and  the  ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber ;  ana- 
thematise all  waverers ;  say  a  good  deal  about  Ireland ;  stick  to  the 
Irish  Registration  Bill — ^that's  a  good  card;  and,  above  all,  my 
dear  Harry,  don't  spare  that  feUow  Millbank.  Remember,  in. 
turning  him  out  you  not  only  gain  a  vote  for  the  Conservative- 
cause  and  our  coronet,  but  you  crush  my  foe.  Spare  nothing  for 
that  object ;  I  count  on  you,  boy." 

"  I  should  grieve  to  be  backward  in  anything  that  concerned 
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your  interest  or  your  honour,  sir/'  said  Coningsby,  with  an  air  of 
great  embarrassment. 

"I  am  sure  you  would,  I  am  sure  you  would,"  said  Lord 
Monmouth,  in  a  tone  of  some  liiindness. 

"  And  I  feel  at  this  moment,**  continued  Coningsby,  "  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  for  thein^ 
except  one.  My  interests,  my  affections,  they  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  balance,  if  yours,  sir,  were  at  stake,  though  there  are  cir- 
<;iimstances  which  might  involve  me  in  a  position  of  as  much  mental 
distress  as  a  man  could  well  endure.;  but  I  claim  for  my  convictions, 
my  dear  grandfather,  a  generous  tolerance." 

"1  can't  follow  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  again  in  his 
hard  tone.  "  Our  interests  are  inseparable,  and  therefore  there  can 
never  be  any  sacrifice  of  conduct  on  your  part.  What  you  meaa 
by  sacrifice  of  affections,  I  don't  comprehend;  but  as  for  your 
opinions,  you  have  no  business  to  have  any  other  than  those 
I  uphold.     You  are  too  young  to  form  opinions." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  express  them  with  no  unbecoming  con- 
fidence," replied  Coningsby ;  "  I  have  never  intruded  them  on  your 
ear  before ;  but  this  being  an  occasion  when  you  yourself  said,  sir, 
I  was  about  to  commence  my  public  career,  I  confess  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  be  frank ;  I  would  not  entail  on  myself  long  years 
of  mortification  by  one  of  those  ill-considered  entrances  into  political 
life  which  so  many  public  men  have  cause  to  deplore." 

"  You  go  with  your  family,  sir,  like  a  gentleman ;  you  are  not 
to  consider  your  opinions,  like  a  philosopher  or  a  political  adven- 
turer." 

^  «Yes,  sir,"  said  Coningsby,  with  animation,  "but  men  going 
with  their  families  like  gentlemen,  and  losing  sight  of  every  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  society  of  this  country  ought  to  be  established 
produced  the  Reform  Bill." 

«  D the  Reform  Bill ! "  said  Lord  Monmouth ;  « if  the  Duke 

had  not  quarrelled  with  Lord  Grey  on  a  Coal  Committee,  we  should 
never  have  had  the  Reform  Bill.  And  Grey  would  have  gone  to 
Ireland." 

"You  are  in  as  great  peril  now  as  you  were  in  1830,"  said 
doningsby. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  Lord  Monmouth ;  "  the  Tory  party  is  organ- 
ised now;  they  will  not  catch  us  napping  again :  these  Conservative 
Associations  have  done  the  business." 

"But  what  are  they  organised  for?"  said  Coningsby.  "At  the 
T)est  to  turn  out  the  Whigs.  And  when  you  have  turned  out  the 
Whigs,  what  then  ?  You  may  get  your  ducal  coronet,  sir.  But  a 
4uke  now  is  not  so  great  a  man  as  a  baron  was  but  a  century  back 
We  cannot  struggle  against  the  irresistible  stream  of  circumstances. 
Power  has  left  our  order ;  this  is  not  an  age  for  factitious  aristo- 
•crac^.  As  for  my  grandmother's  barony,  I  should  look  upon  the 
termination  of  its  abeyance  in  my  favom*  as  the  act  of  my  political 
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extinction.    What  we  want,  sir,  is  not  to  fasliion  new  dukes  and 
furbish  up  old  baronies,  but  to  establish  great  principles  which  may 
maintain  the  realm. and  secure  the  happiness  of  the  people.    Let 
me  see  authority  once  more  honoured ;  a  solemn  reverence  again 
the  habit  of  our  lives;  let  me  see  property  acknowledging,  as  in 
the  old  days  of  faith,  that  labour  is  his  twin  brother,  and  that  the  ,      ^- 
^  essence  of  all  tenure  is  the  performance  of  duty ;  let  results  such  f      ^ 
AS  these  be  brought  about,  and  let  me  participate,  however  feebly,! 
in  the  great  fulfilment,  and  public  life  then  indeed  becomes  a  noble 
-career,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  an  enviable  distinction." 
I        **  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Harry,"  said  Lord  Monmouth,  very  drily, 
I  ^*  members  of  tins  family  may  think  as  they  like,  but  they  must  act 
I  as  I  please.    You  must  go  down  on  Friday  to  Darlford  and  declare 
'  yourself  a  candidate  for  the  town,  or  I  shall  reconsider  our  mutual 
positions.    I  would  say,  you  must  go  to-morrow ;  but  it  is  only 
■courteous  to  Rigby  to  give  him  a  previous  intimation  of  your 
movement.    And  that  cannot  be  done  ^o-day.    I  sent  for  Rigby 
this  morning  on  other  business  which  now  occupies  me,  and  find 
he  is  out  of  town.    He  will  return  to-morrow ;  and  will  be  here  at 
three  o'clock,  when  you  can  meet  him.    You  will  meet  him,  I  doubt 
not,  like  a  man  of  sense,"  added  Lord  Monmouth,  looking  at  Con- 
ingsby  with  a  glance  such  as  he  had  never  before  encountered, 
**who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  of  life  for  the 
pursuit  of  some  fantastical  puerilities." 

His  Lordship  rang  a  bell  on  his  table  for  Villebecque ;  and  to 
prevent  any  further  conversation,  resumed  his  papers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  person,  unconscious  of  crime, 
to  have  felt  more  dejected  than  Coningsby  when  he  rode  out  of 
the  court-yard  of  Monmouth  House.  The  love  of  Edith  would 
have  consoled  him  for  the  destruction  of  his  prosperity ;  the  proud 
fulfilment  of  his  ambition  might  in  time  have  proved  some  compen- 
sation for  his  crushed  affections ;  but  his  present  position  seemed 
to  offer  no  single  source  of  solace.  'There  came  over  him  that 
irresistible  conviction  that  is  at  times  the  dark  doom  of  all  of  us, 
that  the  bright  period  of  our  life  is  past ;  that  a  future  awaits  us 
only  of  anxiety,  failure,  mortification,  despair ;  that  none  of  our 
resplendent  visions  can  ever  be  realised ;  and  that  we  add  but 
one  more  victim  to  the  long  and  dreary  catalogue  of  baffled 
aspirations. 

Nor  could  he  indeed  by  any  combination  see  the  means  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  penis  that  were  encompassing  him. 
There  was  something  about  his  grandfather  that  defied  persuasion. 
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Prone  as  eloquent  yonth  generally  is  to  beliere  in  the  resistless 

C>wer  of  its  appeals,  Conin£^by  despaired  at  once  of  ever  moving^ 
ord  Monmonth.  There  had  been  a  callous  diyness  in  his  manner, 
an  unswerring  purpose  in  his  spirit,  that  at  once  baffled  all  attempts 
at  influence.  Nor  could  Ooningsby  forget  the  look  he  received 
when  he  quitted  the  room.  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
It ;  it  said  at  once,  without  periphrasis,  <<  Cross  my  purpose,  and 
I  will  crush  you ! " 

This  was  the  moment  when  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  counsels, 
of  friendship  might  have  been  grateful.  A  derer  woman  might 
hare  afforded  even  more  than  sympathy ;  some  happy  device  that 
might  have  even  released  him  from  the  mesh  in  which  he  was 
involved.  And  once  Ooningsby  had  turned  his  horse's  head  to 
Park  Lane,  to  call  on  Lady  Everingham.  But  surely  if  there 
were  a  sacred  secret  in  the  world,  it  was  the  one  which  subsisted 
between  himself  and  Edith.  No,  that  must  never  be  violated. 
Then  there  was  Lady  Wallinger ;  he  could  at  least  speak  with 
freedom  to  her.  He  resolved  to  tell  her  all.  He  looked  in  for 
a  moment  at  a  club  to  take  up  the  Court  Guide  and  find  her 
direction.  A  few  men  were  standing  in  a  bow  window.  He  heard 
Mr.  Cassilis  say — 

^  So  Beau,  they  say,  is  booked  at  last ;  the  new  beauty,  have 
you  heard?" 

"  I  saw  him  very  sweet  on  her  last  night,"  rejoined  Ms  compa* 
nion.    "  Has  she  any  tin  V* 

**  Deuced  deal,  tney  say,"  replied  Mr.  Cassilis.  "  The  father^s 
a  cotton  lord,  and  they  all  have  loads  of  tin,  you  know.  Nothing 
like  them  now." 

"  He  is  in  Parliament,"  is  not  he  ?" 

**  Gad,  I  believe  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis ;  **  I  never  know  who  is 
in  Parliament  in  these  days.  I  remember  when  there  were  only 
ten  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  not  either  members 
of  Brookes'  or  this  place.    Everything  is  so  deuced  changed." 

^  I  hear  'tis  an  old  affair  of  Beau,"  said  another  gentleman* 
<•  It  was  all  done  a  year  ago  at  Rome  or  Paris." 

'<  They  say  she  refused  him  then,"  said  Mr.  Cassilis. 

**  Well,  that  is  tolerably  cool  for  a  manufacturer's  daughter,** 
said  his  friend.    "  What  next  ?  " 

"I  wonder  how  the  duke  likes  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Cassilis 

"  Or  the  duchess  ?"  added  one  of  his  friends. 

**  Or  the  Everinghams  ?"  added  the  other. 

^  The  duke  will  be  deuced  glad  to  see  Beau  settled,  I  take  it," 
said  Mr.  Cassilis. 

<<  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  tin,"  said  his  friend. 

Ooningsby  threw  down  "The  Court  Guide"  with  a  sinking 
heart.  '  In  spite  of  every  insuperable  difficulty,  hitherto  the  end 
and  object  or  all  his  aspirations  and  all  his  exploits,  sometimes  even 
almost  unconsciously  to  himself  was  Edith.    It  was  over.    The 
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strange  manner  of  hist  night  was  fatally  explained.  The  heart 
that  once  had  been  his  was  now  another's.  To  the  man  who  still 
loves  there  is  in  that  conviction  the  most  profound  and  desolate 
sorrow  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  All  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  all  the  once-cherished  prospects  of  the  future, blend  into  one 
bewildering  anguish.  Conmgsby  quitted  the  dub,  and  mounting 
bis  horse,  rode  rapidly  out  of  town,  almost  unconscious  of  his 
direction.  He  found  himself  at  length  in  a  green  lane  near 
Willesden,  silent  and  undisturbed;  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and 
summoned  all  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  his  prospects. 

Edith  was  lost.     Now,  should  he  return  to  his  grandfather, 
accept  his  mission,  and  go  down  to  Darlford  on  Friday  ?    Favour 
and  fortune,  power,  prosperity,  rank,  distinction,  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  this  step ;  might  not  he  add  even  vengeance  ?    Was 
there  to  be  no  term  to  his  endurance  ?    Might  not  he  teach  this 
proud,  prejudiced  manufacturer,  with  all  his  virulence  and  despotic 
caprices,    a   memorable   lesson  ?      And  his  daughter,  too,  this 
betrothed,  after  all,  of  a  young  noble,  with  her  flush  futurity  of 
splendour  and  enjoyment,  was  she  to  hear  of  him  only,  if  indeed 
she  heard  of  him  at  all,  as  of  one  toiling  or  trifling  in  the  humbler 
positions  of  existence ;    and  wonder,  with  a  blush,  that  he  ever 
could  have  been  the  hero  of  her  romantic  girlhood  ?    What  degra- 
dation in  the  idea?     His  cheek  burnt  at  the  possibility  of  such 
Ignominy  I 

It  was  a  conjuncture  in  his  life  that  required  decision.  He 
thought  of  his  companions  who  looked  up  to  him  with  such  ardent 
anticipations  of  his  fame,  of  delight  in  nis  career,  and  confidence 
in  his  leading;  were  all  these  high  and  fond  fancies  to  be  baulked? 
On  the  very  threshold  of  life  was  he  to  blunder  ?  'Tis  the  first 
step  that  leads  to  all,  and  his  was  to  be  a  wilful  error.  He  remem« 
bered  his  first  visit  to  his  grandfather,  and  the  delight  of  his  friends 
at  Eton  at  his  report  on  his  return.  After  eight  years  of  initiation 
was  he  to  lose  that  favour  then  so  highly  prized,  when  the  results 
which  they  had  so  long  counted  on  were  on  the  very  eve  of 
accomplishment  ?  Parliament  and  riches,  tmd  rank  and  power — 
these  were  facts,  realities,  substances,  that  none  could  mistake. 
Was  he  to  sacrifice  them  for  speculations,  theories,  shadows,  per- 
haps the  vapours  of  a  gr^en  and  conceited  brain  ?  No,  by  heaven, 
no !  He  was  like  Caesar  by  the  starry  river's  side,  watching  the 
image  of  the  planets  on  its  fatal  waters.     The  die  was  cast. 

The  sun  set ;  the  twilight  spell  fell  upon  his  soul ;  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  spirit  died  away.  Beautiful  thoughts,  full  of  sweetness 
and  tranquiUity  and  consolation,  came  clustering  round  his  heart 
like  serapns.  He  thought  of  Edith  in  her  hours  of  fondness ;  he 
thought  of  the  pure  and  solemn  moments  when  to  noingle  his  name 
with  the  heroes  of  humanity  was  his  aspiration,  and  to  achieve 
immortal  fame  the  inspiring  purpose  of  his  life.  What  were  the 
tawdry  accidents  of  vulgar  ambition  to  him  ?    No  domestic  despot 
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could  depriye  him  of  his  intellect,  his  knowledge,  the  sustaining 
power  of  an  unpolluted  conscience.  If  he  possessed  the  intelli- 
gence in  which  he  had  confidence,  the  world  would  recognise 
his  roice  even  if  not  placed  upon  a  pedestal.  If  the  principles  of 
his  philosophy  were  true,  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  would 
respond  to  their  expression.  Ooningsby  felt  at  this  moment  a 
profound  conviction  which  never  again  deserted  hun,  that  the 
conduct  which  would  violate  ,the  affections  of  the  heart  or  the 
dictates  of  the  conscience,  however  it  may  lead  to  immediate 
success,  is  a  fatal  error.  Conscious  that  he  was  perhaps  verging' 
on  some  painful  vicissitude  of  his  Kfe,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  love 
that  seemed  hopeless,  and  to  a  fame  that  was  perhaps  a  dream. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  solemn  resolutions  that  he 
wrote,  on  his  return  home,  a  letter  to  Lord  Monmouth,  in  which  he 
expressed  all  that  affection  which  he  really  felt  for  his  grandfather, 
and  all  the  pangs  which  it  cost  him  to  adhere  to  the  conclusions  he 
had  already  announced.  In  terms  of  tenderness,  and  even  humility, 
he  declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  Darlford,  or  even  to  enter 
Parliament,  except  as  tlie  master  of  his  own  conduct. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Lady  Monmouth  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  in  that  beautiful  boudoir 
which  had  been  fitted  up  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rigby, 
but  as  he  then  believed  for  the  Princess  Colonna.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  amber  satin,  painted  by  Delaroche  with  such  subjects  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  brilliant  and  picturesque  pencil.  Fair 
forms,  heroes  and  heroines  in  dazzling  costume,  the  offspring 
of  chivalry  merging  into  what  is  commonly  styled  civilisation, 
moved  in  graceful  or  fantastic  groups  amid  palaces  and  gardens. 
The  ceiling,  carved  in  the  deep  honeycomb  fashion  of  the  Saracens, 
was  richly  gilt  and  picked  out  in  violet.  Upon  a  violet  carpet  of 
velvet  was  represented  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  Coningsby  had  quitted  Monmbuth 
House,  and  Flora  came  in,  sent  for  by  Lady  Monmouth,  as  was  her 
custom,  to  read  to  her  as  she  was  employed  with  some  light  work. 

""Tis  a  new  book  of  Sue,"  said  Lucretia.  **They  say  it  is 
good." 

Flora,  seated  by  her  side,  began  to  read*  Reading  was  an 
accomplishment  which  distinguished  Flora;  but  to-day  her  voice 
faltered,  her  expression  was  uncertain;  she  seemed  but  very 
imperfectly  to  comprehend  her  page.  More  than  once  Lady  Mon- 
mouth looked  round  at  her  with  an  inquisitive  glance*  Suddenly 
Flora  stopped  and  burst  into  tears. 
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^  O !  madam,''  she  at  last  exclaimed,  "i£  you  would  but  speak 
to  Mr.  Coningsby,  all  might  be  right!" 

"What  is  this?"  said.  Lady  Monmouth,  turning  quickly  on  the 
sofa ;  then,  collecting  herself  in  an  instant,  she  continued  with  less 
abruptness,  and  more  suavity  than  usual,  '<  Tell  me,  Flora,  what  is^ 
it ;  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"My  lord,"  sobbed  Flora,  "has  quarrelled  with  Mr  Coningsby."^ 

An  expression  of  eager  interest  came  oyer  the  countenance  of 
Lucretia. 

"  Why  have  they  quarrelled?" 

"  I  do  not  know  they  have  quarrelled ;  it  is  not  perhaps  a  right 
term ;  but  my  lord  is  veir  angry  with  Mr.  Coningsby." 

"  Not  very  angry;  I  should  think.  Flora ;  and  about  what?" 

"Oh!  yery  angry,  madam,"  said  Flora,  shaking  her  head 
mournfully.  "  My  lord  told  M.  Viilebecque  that  perhaps  Mr* 
Coningsby  would  never  enter  the  house  again  .** 

"  Was  it  to-day?"  asked  Lucretia. 

"  This  morning.  Mr.  Coningsby  has  only  left  this  hour  or  twov 
He  will  not  do  what  my  lord  wishes — about  some  seat  in  the 
Chamber.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is ;  but  my  lord  is  in  one 
of  his  moods  of  terror ;  my  father  is  frightened  even  to  go  into  hia 
room  when  ho  is  so." 

"Has  Mr.  Rigby  been  here  to-day?"  asked  Lucretia. 

"  Mr.  Rigby  is  not  in  town.  My  father  went  for  Mr.  Rigby 
this  morning  before  Mr.  Coningsby  came,  and  he  found  that  Mr. 
Rigby  was  not  in  town.    That  is  why  I  know  it." 

Lady  Monmouth  rose  from  her  sofa,  and  walked  once  or  twice 
up  and  down  the  room.  Then  turning  to  Flora,  she  said,  "Go 
away  now;  the  book  is  stupid;  it  does  not  amuse  me.  Stop :  find 
out  all  you  can  for  me  about  the  quarrel  before  I  speak  to 
Mr.  Coningsby." 

Flora  quitted  the  room.  Lucretia  remained  for  some  time  in 
meditation:  then  she  wrote  a  few  lines  which  she  despatched 
at  once  to  Mr.  Rigby. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  a  great  man  was  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas  Rigby ! 
Here  was  one  of  the  first  peers  of  England,  and  one  of  the  finest 
ladies  in  London,  both  waiting  with  equal  anxiety  his  return  to 
town ;  and  unable  to  transact  two  affairs  of  vast  importance,  yet 
wholly  unconnected,  without  his  interposition!  Wliat  was  the 
secret  of  the  influence  of  this  man,  confided  in  by  everybody, 
trusted  by  none  ?  His  counsels  were  not  deep,  his  expedients  were 
not  felicitous;  he  had  no  feeling,  and  he  could  create  no  sympathy. 
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It  is,  that  in  most  of  the  transactions  of  life  there  is  some  portion 
which  no  one  cares  to  accomplish,  and  which  everybody  wislies  to 
be  achieved.  This  was  always  the  portion  of  Mr.  Rigby.  In  the 
eye  of  the  world  he  had  constantly  the  appearance  of  being  mixed 
up  with  high  dealings,  and  negotiations  and  arrangements  of  fine 
management,  whereas  in  truth,  notwithstanding  his  splendid  liverj 
and  the  airs  he  gave  himself  in  the  servants'  hall,  his  real  business 
in  life  had  ever  been — to  do  the  dirty  work. 

Mr.  Rigby  had  been  shut  up  much  at  his  villa  of  late.  He  was 
concocting — ^you  could  not  term  it  composing — an  article,  a  "  very 
slashing  article,"  which  was  to  prove  that  the  penny  postage  must 
be  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  a  grand  subject 
treated  in  his  highest  style.  His  parallel  portraits  of  Rowland 
Hill  the  conqueror  of  Almarez  and  Rowland  Hill  the  deviser  of  the 
cheap  postage  was  enormously  fine.  It  was  full  of  passages  in 
italics,  little  words  in  great  capitals,  and  almost  drew  tears.  The 
statistical  details  also  were  highly  interesting  and  novel.  Several 
of  the  old  postmen,  both  twopenny  and  general,  who  had  been  iu 
office  with  himself,  and  who  were  inspired  with  an  equal  zeal 
against  that  spirit  of  reform  of  which  they  had  alike  been  victims, 
supplied  him  with  information  which  nothing  but  a  breach  of 
ministerial  duty  could  have  furnished.  The  prophetic  peroration 
as  to  the  irresistible  progress  of  democracy  was  almost  as  powerful 
as  one  of  Rigby's  speeches  on  Aldborough  or  Amersham,  There 
never  was  a  fellow  for  giving  a  good  hearty  kick  to  the  people  like 
Rigby.  Himself  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  this  was 
disinterested.  What  could  be  more  patriotic  and  magnanimous 
than  his  Jeremiads  over  the  fall  of  the  Montmorencis  and  the 
Crillons,  or  the  possible  catastrophe  of  the  Percys  and  the 
Manners !  The  truth  of  all  this  huliaballoo  was  that  Rigby  had  a 
sly  pension  which,  by  an  inevitable  association  of  ideas,  he  always 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  an  aristocracy.  All  his  rig« 
marole  dissertations  on  the  French  revolution  were  impelled  by 
this  secret  influence;  and  when  he  wailed  over  *^la  guerre  auz 
chateaux,"  and  moaned  like  a  mandrake  over  Nottingham  Castle 
in  flames,  the  rogue  had  an  eye  all  the  while  to  quarter-day  I 

Arriving  in  town  the  day  after  Coningsby's  interview  with  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  Rigby  found  a  summons  to  Monmouth  House 
waiting  Idm,  and  an  urgent  note  from  Lucretia  begging  that  he 
would  permit  nothing  to  prevent  him  seeing  her  for  a  few  minutes 
before  he  called  on  the  marquess. 

Lucretia,  acting  on  the  unconscious  intimation  of  Flora,  had  in 
the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours  obtained  pretty  ample  and 
accurate  details  of  the  cause  of  contention  between  Coningsby  and 
her  husband.  She  could  inform  Mr.  Rigby  not  only  that  Lord 
Monmouth  was  highly  incensed  against  his  grandson,  out  that  the 
cause  of  their  misunderstanding  arose  about  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons;,  and  that  seat  too  the  one  which  Mr.  Rigby  had  long 
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iqppropriated  to  himself,   and  over  whose   registration  he  had 
^ watched  with  auch  affcetionate  solicitude. 

Lady  Monmonth  arranged  this  information  like  a  first-rate 
artist,  and  gave  it  a  grouping  and  a  colour  which  produced  the 
liveliest  effect  upon  her  confederate.  The  countenance  of  Rigby 
was  almost  ghastly  as  he  received  the  intelligence ;  a  grin,  half  of 
malice,  half  of  terror,  played  over  his  features. 

*'I  told  you  to  beware  of  him  long  ago,"  said  Lady  Monmouth. 
•*He  is,  he  nas  ever  been,  in  the  way  of  Doth  of  us." 

•  He  is  in  my  power,"  said  Rigby.    "  We  can  crush  him ! " 

«How?" 

^  He  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  liCllbank,  the  man  who 
bought  Hellingslej." 

^Hah!"  exclauned  Lady  Monmouth,  in  a  prolonged  tone. 

^  He  was  at  Coningsby  all  last  summer  hanging  about  her. 
found  the  younger  Millbank  quite  domiciliated  at  the  castle ;  a  fact 
which,  of  itself,  if  known  to  Lord  Monmouth,  would  ensure  the 
lad's  annihilation." 

*^  And  you  kept  this  fine  news  for  a  winter  campaign,  my  good 
Mr.  Rigby,"  said  Lady  Monmouth,  with  a  subtle  smile.  ^  It  was  a 
weapon  of  service.    I  give  you  my  compliments." 

"  The  time  is  not  always  ripe,    said  Mr.  Rigby. 

**  But  it  is  now  most  mature ;  let  us  not  conceal  it  from  our- 
selves that,  since  his  first  visit  to  Coningsby,  we  have  neither  of  us 
really  been  in  the -same  position  which  we  then  occupied,  or 
believed  we  should  occupy.  My  lord,  though  you  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  has  a  weakness  for  this  boy;  and  though  I  by  my 
marriage,  and  you  by  your  zealous  ability,  lAve  apparently  secured 
a  permanent  hold  upon  his  habits,  I  have  never  doubted  that  when 
the  crisis  comes  we  shall  find  that  the  golden  fruit  ia  plucked  by  on^ 
who  has  not  watched  the  garden.  You  take  me  ?  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  two  should  clash  together :  we  can  both  of  us  find 
what  we  want,  and  more  securely  if  we  work  in  company." 

*'I  trust  my  devotion  to  you  has  never  been  doubted,  dear 
madam." 

"Nor  to  yourself,  dear  Mr.  Rigby.  Go  now;  the  game  is 
before  you.  Rid  me  of  this  Coningsby,  and  I  will  secure  you 
all  that  you  want.  Doubt  not  me.  There  is  no  reason.  I  want  a 
firm  ally.    There  must  be  two." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  said  Rigby;  "it  must  be  done.  If  once 
the  notion  gets  wind  tiiat  one  of  the  Castle  family,  may  perchance 
stand  for  Darlford,  all  the  present  combinations  will  be  dis- 
organised. It  must  be  done  at  once.  I  know  that  the  Goveiaoment 
wm  dissolve." 

"  So  I  hear  for  certain,"  said  Lucretia.  "  Be  sure  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.    What  does  he  want  with  you  to-day?" 

"  I  know  not ;  there  are  so  many  things."  , 

"  To  be  sure :  and  yet  I  cannot  doubt  he  will  speak  of  this 
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qnarrel.  Let  not  the  occasion  be  lost.  Whatever  his  mood,  the 
subject  may  be  introduced.  If  good,  you  Will  guide  him  more 
easily;  if  dark,  the  love  for  the  Heliingsley  girl,  the  fact  of 
the  brother  being  in  his  castle,  drinking  his  wine,  riding  his 
horses,  ordering  about  his  servants,  you  will  omit  no  details :  a 
Millbank  quite  at  home  at  Coningsby  will  lash  him  to  madness  1 
'Tis  quite  ripe.  Not  a  word  that  you  have  seen  me.  Go,  go,  or 
lie  may  hear  that  you  have  arrived.  I  shall  be  at  home  all  the 
morning.  It  will  be  but  gallant  that  you  should  pay  me  a  little 
visit  when  you  have  transacted  your  business.  You  understand. 
Au  revoir! 

Lady  Monmouth  took  up  again  her  French  novel ;  but  her  eye 
soon  glanced  over  the  page,  unattached  by  its  contents.  Her  own 
existence  was  too  interesting  to  find  any  excitement  in  fiction.  It 
was  nearly  three  years  since  her  marriage;  that  gi'eat  step  which 
she  ever  had  a  conviction  was  to  lead  to  results  still  greater. 
Of  late  she  had  often  been  filled  with  a  presentiment  that  they 
were  near  at  hand ;  never  more  so  than  on  this  day.  Irresistible 
was  the  current  of  associations  that  led  her  to  meditate  on  freedom, 
wealth,  power ;  on  a  career  which  should  at  the  same  time  dazzle 
the  imagination  and  gratify  her  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  gossip 
of  Paris,  founded  on  no  authentic  knowledge  of  her  husband's 
character  or  information,  based  on  the  haphazard  observations 
of  the  floating  multitude,  Lucretia  herself  had  no  reason  to  fear 
that  her  influence  over  Lord  Monmouth,  if  exerted,  was  materially 
diminished.  But  satisfied  that  he  had  formed  no  other  tie,  with 
her  ever  the  test  of  her  position,  she  had  not  thought  it  expedient, 
and  certainly  would  nave  found  it  irksome,  to  maintain  that 
influence  by  any  ostentatious  means.  She  knew  that  Lord  Mon- 
mouth was  capricious,  easily  wearied,  soon  palled;  and  that  on 
men  who  have  no  affections,  affection  has  no  hold.  Their  passions 
or  their  fancies,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  are  rather 
stimulated  by  neglect  or  indifference,  provided  that  they  are  not 
systematic  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  a  wife  being  admired  by  one 
who  is  not  her  husband,  sometimes  wonderfully  revives  the  passion 
or  renovates  the  respect  of  him  who  should  be  devoted  to  her. 

The  health  of  Lord  Monmouth  was  the  subject  which  never  was 
long  absent  from  the  vigilance  or  meditation  of  Lucretia.  She  was 
well  assured  that  his  life  was  no  longer  secure.  She  knew  that 
after  their  marriage  he  had  made  a  will,  which  secured  to  her  a 
very  large  portion  of  his  great  wealth,  in  case  of  their  having  no 
issue,  and  after  the  accident  at  Paris  all  hope  in  that  respect  was 
over.  Recently  the  extreme  anxiety  which  Lord  Monmouth  had 
evinced  about  terminating  the  abeyance  of  the  barony  to  which 
his  first  wife  was  a  co-heiress  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  had 
alarmed  Lucretia.  To  establish  in  the  land  another  branch  of  the 
house  of  Coningsby  was  evidently  the  last  excitement  of  Lord 
Monmouth,  and  perhaps  a  permanent  one.    If  the  idea  were  once 
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accepted,  notwithstanding  the  limit  to  its  endowment  which  Lord 
Monmouth  might  at  the  first  start  contemplate,  Lucretia  had  suffi- 
ciently studied  his  temperament  to  be  conyinced  that  all  his  energies 
and  all  his  resources  would  ultimately  be  devoted  to  its  practical 
fulfilment.  Her  original  prejudice  against  Coningsby  and  jealousy 
of  his  influence  had  therefore  of  late  been  considerably  aggravated ; 
and  the  intelligence  that  for  the  first  time  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  Coningsby  and  her  husband  filled  her  with 
excitement  and  hope.  She  knew  her  Lord  well  enough  to  feel 
assured  that  the  cause  for  the  displeasure  in  the  present  instance 
could  not  be  a  light  one,  she  resolved  instantly  to  labour  that  it 
should  not  be  transient ;  and  it  so  happened  tnat  she  had  applied 
for  aid  in  this  endeavour  to  the  very  individual  in  whose  power  it 
rested  to  accomplish  all  her  desire,  while  in  doing  so  he  felt  at  the 
same  time  he  ,was  defending  his  own  position  and  advancing  his 
ow^n  interests. 

Lady  Monmotith  was  now, awaiting  with  some  excitement  the 
return  of  Mr.  Rigby.  His  interview  with  his  patron  was  of 
unusual  length.  An  hour,  and  more  than  an  hour,  had  elapsed 
Lady  Monmouth  again  threw  aside  the  book  which  more  than  once 
she  had  discarded.  She  paced  the  room;  restless  rather  than 
disquieted.  She  had  complete  confidence  in  Rigby's  abiUty  for 
the  occasion ;  and  with  her  knowledge  of  Lord  Monmouth's  charac- 
ter, she  coidd  not  contemplate  the  possibility  of  failure,  if  the 
circumstances  were  adroitly  introduced  to  his  consideration.  Slall 
time  stole  on;  the  harassing  and  exhausting  process  of  suspense 
was  acting  on  her  nervous  system.  She  began  to  think  that  Kigby 
had  not  found  the  occasion  favourable  for  the  catastrophe;  that 
Lord  Monmouth,  from  apprehension  of  disturbing  Rigby  and  en- 
tailing explanations  on  himself,  had  avoided  the  necessary  commu- 
nication; that  her  skilful  combination  for  the  moment  had  missed. 
Two  hours  had  now  elapsed,  and  Lucretia,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
irritation  was  about  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Rigby  were  with  his 
Lordship,  when  the  door  of  her  boudoir  opened,  and  that  gentle- 
man appeared. 

"How  long  you  have  been,"  exclaimed  Lady  Monmouth. 
**  Now  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  has  passed." 

Lady  Monmouth  pointed  to  the  seat  which  Flora  had  occupied. 

"  I  thank  your  Ladyship,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  with  a  somewhat 
grave  and  yet  perplexed  expression  of  countenance,  and  seating 
himself  at  some  little  distance  from  his  companion,  "  but  I  am  very 
well  here." 

There  was  a  pause.  Listead  of  responding  to  the  invitation  of 
Lady  Monmouth  to  communicate  with  his  usual  readiness  and 
volubility,  Mr.  Rigby  was  silent,  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  use 
Buch  an  expression  with  regard  to  such  a  gentlemiui,  a])parently 
embarrassed. 
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*^We\\"  said  Lady  Monmouth,  *<doea  he  know  about  the 
MiUbanks?" 

«  Everything,"  said  Mr.  Rigby.  ' 

«  And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  His  Lordship  was  greatly  shocked,"  replied  Mr.  Ri^by,  with  a 
pious  expression  of  features.  '*  Such  monstrous  ingratitude !  As 
his  Lordship  very  justly  observed,  *  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
going  on  under  my  own  roof,  or  to  what  I  can  trust.  * " 

^  But  he  made  an  exception  in  your  favour,  I  dare  say,  my 
dear  Mr.  Rigby,"  said  Lady  Monmouth. 

*^  Lord  Monmouth  was  pleased  to  say  that  I  possessed  his  entire 
confidence,"  said  Mr.  Rigoy,  *'  and  that  he  looked  to  me  in  his 
difficulties." 

'^Very  sensible  of  him.  And  what  is  to  become  of  Mr. 
Coningsby?" 

"  The  steps  which  his  Lordship  is  about  to  take  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  generally,"  said  Mr.  Rigby, "  will  allow  tbe 
connection  that  at  present  subsists  between  that  gentleman  and  his 
noble  relative,  now  that  Lord  Monmouth's  eyes  are  open  to  his 
reed  character,  to  terminate  naturally  without  the  necessity  of  any 
formal  explanation." 

'^  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  steps  he  is  going  to  take  in  his 
establishment  generally?" 

"  Lord  Monmouth  thinks  he  requires  change  of  scene." 

**  Oh !  is  he  going  to  dra^  me  abroad  again  ?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Monmouth,  with  great  impatience. 

**  Why,  not  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  rather  demurely. 

'^I  hope  he  is  not  going  again  to  that  dreadful  castle  in 
Lancashire." 

"  Lord  Monmouth  was  thinking  that  as  you  were  tired  of  Paris, 
you  might  find  some  of  the  German  Baths  agreeable." 

"  Why,  there  is  nothing  that  Lord  Monmouth  dislikes  so  much 
M  a  German  bathing-place ! " 

«  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Rigby. 

**  Then  how  capricious  in  him  wanting  to  go  to  them  ?" 

**  He  does  not  want  to  go  to  them ! " 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Rigby  ?"  said  Lady  Monmouth,  in  alower        i 
voice,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face  with  aglance  seldom  bestowed.       ] 

There  was  a  churlish  and  unusual  look  $S>out  Rigby.  It  was  as 
if  malignant,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  little  frightened,  he  had 
t^i  «red  himself  into  doggedness. 

*^I  mean  what  Lord  Monmouth  means.  He  suggests  that  if 
your  Ladyship  were  to  pass  the  summer  at  Kissengen,  for  example, 
and  a  paragraph  in  the  *  Morning  Post*  were  tt>  announce  that  Jiis 
Lordship  was  about  to  join  you  there,  all  awkwardness  would  be 
removed;  and  no  one  could  for  a  moment  take  the  liberty  of 
supposing,  even  if  his  Lordship  did  not  ultimately  reach  you,  that 
anytliing  like  a  separation  had  occurred." 


^  A  separation!"  said  Lady  Monmouth. 

"Quite  amicable,"  said  Mr.  Rigby.  "I  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  interfere  in  the  affair,  but  to  secure  that  most  desirable 
point." 

"  I  will  see  Lord  Monmouth  at  once,"  said  Lucretia,  rising,  her 
natural  pallor  aggravated  into  a  ghoul-like  tint. 

**  His  Lordship  has  gone  out,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  rather  stubbornly. 

«  Our  conversation,  sir,  then  finishes :  I  wait  his  return."  She 
bowed  haughtilv. 

"His  Lordship  will  never  return  to  Monmouth  House  again." 

Lucretia  sprang  from  the  sofa. 

"  Miserable  craven!"  she  exclaimed;  "Has the  cowardly  tyrant 
fied  ?  And  he  really  thinks  that  I  am  to  be  crushed  by  such  an 
instrument  as  this !  Pah !  He  may  leave  Monmouth  House,  but 
I  shall  not.    Begone,  sir !" 

**  Still  anxious  to  secure  an  amicable  separation,"  said  Mr. 
Rigby,  "  your  Ladyship  must  allow  me  to  place  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  fairly  before  your  excellent  judgment.  Lord  Monmouth 
has  decided  upon  a  course ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  he  never 
swerves  from  his  resolutions.  He  has  left  peremptory  instructions, 
and  he  will  listen  to  no  appeal.  He  has  empowered  me  to  repre- 
sent to  your  Ladyship  that  he  wishes  in  every  way  to  consider  your 
convenience.  He  suggests  that  everything,  in  short,  should  be 
arranged  as  if  his  Lordship  were  himself , unhappily  no  more;  that 
your  Ladyship  should  at  once  enter  into  your  jointure,  which  shall 
De  made  payable  quarterly  to  your  order — ^provided  you  can  find  it 
convenient  to  live  upon  the  Continent,"  added  Mr,  Rigby,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"  And  suppose  I  cannot?" 

"  Why,  then,  we  will  leave  your  Ladyship  to  the  assertion  of 
your  rights." 

"We!" 

"  I  beff  your  Ladyship's  pardon.  I  speak  as  the  friend  of  the 
family — the  trustee  of  your  marriage  settlement,  well  known  idso 
as  Lord  Monmouth's  executor,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  his  countenance 
gradually  regaining  its  usual  callous  confidence,  and  some  decree 
of  self-complacency,  as  he  remembered  the  good  things  whicn  he 
enumerated. 

"  I  have  decided,"  said  Lady  Monmouth.  "  I  will  assert  my 
rights.  Your  master  has  mistaken  my  character  and  his  own 
position.    He  shall  rue  the  day  that  he  assailed  me." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  there  were  any  violence,"  said  Mr.  Rigby, 
"  especially  as  eve^thing  is  left  to  my  management  and  control. 
An  office,  mdeed,  which  I  only  accepted  for  your  mutual  advantage. 
I  think,  upon  reflection,  I  might  put  before  your  Ladyship  some 
considerations  which  might  induce  you,  on  the  whole,  to  be  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  draw  together  in  this  bus!* 
ness,  as  we  have  hitherto,  indeed,  throughout  an  acquaintance  now 
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of  some  years/'    Bigby  was  resuming  all  his  usual  tone  of  brazeu 
familiarity. 

**  Your  self-confidence  exceeds  even  Lord  Monmouth's  estimate 
of  it,"  said  Lucretia. 

"Now,  now,  you  are  unkind.  Your  Ladyship  mistakes  my 
position.  I  am  interfering  in  this  business  for  your  sake.  I 
might  have  refused  the  office.  It  would  have  fallen  to  another, 
who  would  have  fulfilled  it  without  any  delicacy  and  consideration 
for  your  feelings.  View  my  interposition  in  that  light,  my  dear 
Lady  Monmouth,  and  circumstances  will  assume  altogether  a  new 
colour." 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  quit  the  house,  sir.*' 

Mr.  Rigby  shook  his  head.  "  I  would  with  pleasure  to  oblige 
you,  were  it  in  my  power ;  but  Lord  Monmouth  has  particularly 
desired  that  I  should  take  up  my  residence  here  permanently. 
The  servants  are  now  my  servants.  It  is  useless  to  ring  the  befi. 
For  your  Ladyshijp's  sake,  I  wish  everything  to  be  accomplished 
with  tranquillity,  and,  if  possible,  friendliness  and  *  good-feeling. 
You  can  have  even  a  week  for  the  preparations  for  your  departure, 
if  necessary.  I  will  take  that  upon  myself.  Any  carriages,  too, 
that  you  desire ;  your  jewels — at  least  all  those  that  are  not  at  the 
banker's.  The  arrangement  about  your  jointure,  your  letters  of 
credit,  even  your  paacport,  I  will  attend  to  myself;  only  too  happy 
*  if,  by  this  painful  interference,  I  have  in  any  way  contributed  to 
soften  the  annoyance  which,  at  the  first  blush  you  may  naturally 
experience,  but  which,  like  everything  else,  take  my  word,  will 
wear  off.'' 

**  I  shall  send  for  Lord  Eskdale,"  said  Lady  Monmouth.  "  He  is 
a  gentleman." 

•*  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  "  that  Lord  Eskdale  will 
give  you  the  same  advice  as  myself,  if  he  only  reads  your  Lady- 
ship's letters,"  he  added  slowly,  "  to  Prince  Trautsmandorff." 

*'  My  letters  ?"  said  Lady  Monmouth. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Rigby,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  as  if 
to  guard  some  treasure,  "I  have  no  wish  to  revive  painful  associa- 
tions ;  but  I  have  them,  and  I  must  act  upon  them,  if  you  persist 
in  treating  me  as  a  foe,  who  am  in  reality  your  best  friend ;  which 
indeed  I  ought  to  be,  having  the  honour  of  acting  as  trustee  under . 
your  marriage  settlement,  and  having  known  you  so  many  years." 

"Leave  me  for  the  present  alone,"  said  Lady  MonmouUi. 
"  Send  me  my  servant,  if  I  have  one,  I  shall  not  remain  here  the 
week  which  you  mention,  but  quit  at  once  this  house,  which  I  wish 
1  had  never  entered.  Adieu!  Mr.  Rigby,  you  are  now  lord  of 
Monmouth  House,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  you  too  will  be 
discharged  before  he  dies." 

Mr.  Rigby  made  Lady  Monmouth  a  bow  such  as  became  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  then  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


A  PARAGRAPH  in  the  "Morning  Post,"  a  few  days  after  his  inter- 
view with  his  grandfather,  announcing  that  Lord  and  Lady 
Monmouth  had  quitted  town  for  the  baths  of  Kissingen,  starlled 
Coningsby,  who  called  the  same  day  at  Monmouth  House  in 
consequence.  There  he  learnt  more  authentic  details  of  their 
unexpected,  moyements.  It  appeared  that  Lady  Monmouth  had 
certamly  departed ;  and  the  porter,  with  a  rather  sceptical  visage, 
informed  Coningsby  that  Lord  Monmouth  was  to  follow ;  but  when, 
he  could  not  tell.  At  present  his  Lordship  was  at  Brighton,  and 
in  a  few  days  was  about  to  take  possession  of  a  villa  at  Liiichmond, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  fitting  up  for  him  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Rigby,  who,  as  Coningsby  also  learnt,  now 
permanently  resided  at  Monmouth  House.  AH  this  intelligence 
made  Coningsby  ponder.  He  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
parties  concerned  to  feel  assured  that  he  had  not  learnt  the  whole 
truth.  What  had  really  taken  place,  and  what  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  occurrences,  were  equally  mystical  to  him :  all  he  was  con- 
vinced of  was,  that  some  great  domestic  revolution  had  been 
suddenly  effected. 

Conmgsby  entertained  for  his  grandfather  a  sincere  affection. 
With  the  exception  of  their  last  unfortunate  interview,  he  had 
experienced  from  Lord  Monmouth  nothing  but  kindness  both  in 
phrase  and  deed.  There  was  also  something  in  Lord  Monmouth^ 
when  he  pleased  it,  rather  fascinating  to  young  men;  and  m 
Coningsby  had  never  occasioned  him  any  feelings  but  pleasurable 
ones,  he  was  always  disposed  to  make  himself  delightful  to  hia 
grandson.  The  experience  of  a  consummate  man  of  the  world 
advanced  in  life,  detailed  without  rigidity  to  youth,  with  frankness 
and  facility,  is  bewitching.  Lord  Monmouth  was  never  garrulous : 
he  was  always  pithy  and  could  be  picturesque.  He  revealed  a 
character  in  a  sentence ;  and  detected  the  ruling  passion  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Besides,  he  had  seen  everybody  and  had  done 
everything ;  and  though,  on  the  whole,  too  indolent  for  conversa^ 
tion,  and  loving  to  be  talked  to,  these  were  circumstances  which 
made  his  too  rare  communications  the  more  precious. 

With  these  feelings,  Coningsby  resolved,  the  moment  that  he 
-learned  that  his  grandfather  was  established  at  Richmond,  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  He  was  informed  that  Lord  Monmouth  was  at  ht)me, 
and  he  was  shewn  into  a-  drawing-room,  where  he  found  two 
French  ladies  in  their  bonnets,  whom  he  soon  discovered  to  be 
actresses.  They  also  had  come  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  grand- 
father, and  were  by  no  means  displeased  to  pass  the  interval  that 
must  elapse  before  they  had  that  pleasure  in  chatting  with  his 
grandson.     Coningsby  found  them  extremely  amusing;  with  the 
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finest  spirits  in  the  world,  imperturbable  good  temper,  and  an 
imconscious  practical  philosophy,  that  defied  the  devil  Care  and  all 
his  works.  And  weU  it  was  that  he  foimd  such  agreeable  com- 
panionsy  for  time  flowed  on,  and  no  summons  arrived  to  cdll  him 
to  his  grandfather's  presence,  and  no  herald  to  announce  his 
grandfather's  advent.  The  ladies  and  Coningsbj  had  exhausted 
badinage ;  they  had  examined  and  criticised  all  the  furniture ;  had 
rifled  Uie  vases  of  their  prettiest  flowers ;  and  Olotilde^  who  had 
already  sung  several  times,  was  proposing  a  duet  to  Ermengarde, 
^hen  a  servant  entered,  and  told  the  ladies  that  a  carriage  was  in 
attendance  to  give  them  an  airing,  and  after  that  Lord  Monmouth 
hoped  they  would  return  and  £ne  with  him;  then  tummg  to 
Ooningsby,  he  informed  him,  with  his  lord's  compliments,  that 
Lord  Monmouth  was  sorry  he  was  too  much  engaged  to  see  him. 

Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  put  a  tolerably  good  face  upon 
itr.  "  Embrace  Lord  Monmouth  for  me,"  said  Coninffsby  to  his  fair 
friends,  "  and  tell  him  I  think  it  very  unkind  .that  ne  did  not  ask 
me  to  dinner  with  you." 

Coningsby  said  this  with  a  gay  air,  but  really  with  a  depressed 
spirit.  He  felt  convinced  that  his  grandfather  was  deeply  displeased 
wifh  him ;  and  as  he  rode  away  from  the  villa,  he  could  not  resist 
the  Strong  impression  that  he  was  destined  never  to  re-enter  it. 
Yet  it  was  decreed  otherwise.  It  so  happened  that  the  idle  mes- 
sage which  Coningsby  had  left  for  his  grandfather,  and  which  he 
never  seriously  supposed  for  a  moment  that  his  late  companions . 
would  have  given  their  host,  operated  entirely  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  were  the  feelings  with  respect  to  Coningsby  at  the 
bottom  of  Lord  Monmouth's  heart,  he  was  actuated  in  his  refusal 
to  see  him  not  more  from  displeasure  than  from  an  anticipatory  hor- 
ror of  something  like  a  scene.  Even  a  surrender  from  Coningsby 
without  terms,  and  an  offer  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  Darl- 
ford,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  his  gra.ndfather  wished,  would  have 
been  disagreeable  to  Lord  Monmouth  in  his  present  mood.  As  in 
politics  a  revolution  is  often  followed  by  a  season  of  torpor,  so  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Monmouth  the  separation  from  his  wife,  which  had  for  a 
long  period  occupied  his  meditation,  was  succeeded  by  a  vein  of 
mental  dissipation.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  reminded  by  anything  or 
any  person  that  he  had  still  in  some  degree  the  misfortune  of  being 
a  responsible  member  of  society.  He  wanted  to  be  surrounded  by 
individuals  who  were  above  or  below  the  conventional  interests  of 
what  is  called  "  the  World.*'  He  wanted  to  hear  nothing  of  those 
painful  and  embarrassing  influences  which  from  our  contracted 
experience  and  want  of  enlightenment  we  magnify  into  such  undue 
importance.  For  this  purpose  he  wished  to  have  about  him  per- 
sons whose  knowledge  of  the  cares  of  life  concerned  only  the 
means  of  existence ;  and  whose  sense  of  its  objects  referred  only 
to  the  sources  of  enjoyment ;  persons  who  had  not  been  educated 
in  the  idolatry  of  Respectability :  that  is  to  say,  of  realising  such 
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amount  of  what  is  termed  Character  by  a  hypocritical  defer- 
ence to  the  prejudices  of  the  community  as  may  enable  them,  at 
suitable  times,  and  under  convenient  circumstances  and  disguises^ 
to  plunder  the  public.    This  was  the  Monmouth  Philosophy. 

With  these  feelings,  Lord  Monmouth  recoiled  at  this  moment 
from  grandsons  and  relations  and  ties  of  all  kinds.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  reminded  of  his  identity ;  but  to  swim  unmolested  and 
undisturbed  in  his  Epicurean  dream.  When,  therefore,  his  fair 
visitors — Glotilde,  who  opened  her  mouth  only  to  breathe  roses 
and  diamonds,  and  Ermengarde,  who  was  so  good-natured  that  she 
sacrificed  even  her  lovers  to  her  friends — saw  him  merely  to 
exclaim  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  the  same  voices  of  thriUing 
joyousness— - 

**  Why  did  not  you  ask  him  to  dinner  ?" 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  his  reply,  entered  with  that 
rapidity  of  elocution  which  Frenchwomen  can  alone  command  into 
the  catalogue  of  his  charms  and  accomplishments.  Lord  Monmouth 
began  to  regret  that  he  really  had  not  seen  Coningsby,  who  it 
appeared  might  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
day.  The  message,  which  was  duly  given,  however,  settled  the 
business.  Lord  Monmouth  felt  that  any  chance  of  ezplanatiohs, 
or  even  allusions  to  the  past,  was  out  of  the  question;  and  to 
defend  himself  from  the  accusations  of  his  animated  guests,  he 
said — 

"  Well,  he  shall  come  to  dine  with  you  next  time. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  influence  of  woman  on  our  life.  It  is 
at  the  bottom  of  everything  that  happens  to  us.  And  so  it  was, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  combinations  of  Lucretia  and  Mr.  Rigby, 
and  the  mortification  and  resentment  of  Lord  Monmouth,  the 
favourable  impression  he  casually  made  on  a  couple  of  French 
actresses  occasioned  Coningsby,  before  a  month  had  elapsed  since 
his  memorable  interview  at  Monmouth  House,  to  receive  an  invita- 
tion again  to  dine  with  bis  grandfather 

The  party  was  agreeable.  Clotilde  and  Ermengarde  had  wits 
as  sparkling  as  their  eyes.  There  was  the  manager  of  the 
Opera,  a  great  friend  of  Villebecque,  and  his  wife,  a  splendid 
lady,  who  had  been  a  prima  donna  of  celebrity,  and  still  had  a 
commanding  voice  for  a  chamber ;  a  Carlist  nobleman,  who  lived 
upon  his  traditions,  and  who,  though  without  a  sou,  could  tell  of  a 
festival  given  by  his  family,  before  the  revolution,  which  had  cost  a 
miUion  of  francs ;  and  a  Neapolitan  physician,  in  whom  Lord  Mon- 
moutii  had  great  confidence,  and  who  himself  believed  in  the  elixir 
vit«,  made  up  the  party,  with  Lucian  Gay,  Coningsby,  and  Mr. 
Bigby.  Our  nero  remarked  that  Villebecque  on  tlus  occasion  sat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  but  Flora  did  not  appear. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  month  which  brought  about  this  satis- 
factory and  at  one  time  unexpected  result,  was  fruitful  also  in  other 
circumstances  still  more  interesting.    Coningsl^  and  Edith  met 
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frequently,  if  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  in  the  same  crowded 
saloons  can  be  described  as  meeting ;  ever  watching  each  other's 
movements,  and  yet  studious  never  to  encounter  each  other's 
glance.  The  charms  of  Miss  Millbank  had  become  an  universal 
topic — ihej  were  celebrated  in  ball-rooms,  they  were  discussed  at 
clubs;  Edith  was  the  beauty  of  the  season.  All  admired  her, 
many  sighed  even  to  express  their  admiration ;  but  the  devotion 
of  Lord  Beaumanoir,  who  always  hovered  about  her,  deterred  thenoi 
from  a  rivalry  which  might  have  made  the  boldest  despair.  As  for 
Coningsby,  he  passed  his  life  principally  with  the  various  members 
of  the  Sydney  family;  and  was  almost  daily  riding  with  Lady 
Everingham  and  her  sister,  generally  accompanied  by  Lord  Henry 
and  his  friend  Eustace  Lyle,  between  whom,  mdeed,  and  Coningsby 
there  were  relations  of  intimacy  scarcely  less  inseparable.  Con- 
ingsby had  spoken  to  Lady  Everingham  of  the  rumoured  marriage 
of  her  elder  brother,  and  found,  although  the  family  had  not  yet 
been  formally  apprised  of  it,  she  entertained  little  doubt  of  its 
ultimate  occurrence.  She  admired  Miss  Millbank,  with  whom  her 
acquaintance  continued  slight ;  and  she  wished,  of  course,  that  her 
brQther  should  marry  and  be  happy.  "  But  Percy  is  often  in  love," 
she  would  add,  "  and  never  likes  us  to  be  very  intimate  with  his 
inamoratas.  He  thinks  it  destroys  the  romance ;  and  that  domestic 
familiarity  may  compromise  his  heroic  character.  However,"  she 
added,  "  I  reaUy  believe  that  will  be  a  match." 

On  the  whole,  though  he  bore  a.  serene  aspect  to  the  world, 
Coningsby  passed  this  month  in  a  state  of  restless  misery.  His  soul 
was  brooding  on  dhe  subject,  and  he  had  no  confidant ;  he  could 
not  resist  the  spell  that  impelled  him  to  the  society  where  Edith 
might  at  least  be  seen,  and  the  circle  in  which  he  lived  was  one  in 
which  her  name  was  frequently  mentioned.  Alone,  in  his  solitary 
rooms  in  the  Albany,  he  felt  all  his  desolation ;  and  often  a  few 
minutes  before  he  figured  in  the  world,  apparently  followed  and 
courted  by  all,  he  had  been  plunged  in  the  darkest  fits  of  irre- 
mediable wretchedness. 

He  had,  of  course,  frequently  met  Lady  Wallinger,  but  their 
salutations,  though  never  omitted,  and  on  each  side  cordial,  were 
brief.  There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  between  them 
not  to  refer  to  a  subject  fruitful  in  painful  reminiscences. 

The  season  waned.  In  the  fulfilment  of  a  project  originally 
formed  in  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  often  recurred  to  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  cherished  with  the  fondness  vdth  which  men  cling  to  a 
scheme  of  early  youth,  Coningsby,  Henry  Sydney,  Vere,  and  Buck- 
hurst,  had  engaged  some  moors  together  this  year ;  and  in  a  few 
days  they  were  about  to  quit  town  for  Scotland.  They  had  pressed 
Eustace  Lyle  to  accompany  them,  but  he  who  in  general  seemed  to 
have  no  pleasure  greater  than  their  society,  had  surprised  them  by 
declining  their  invitation,  vdth  some  vague  mention  that  he  rather 
thought  he  should  go  abroad. 
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It  was  the  last  cUnr  of  July,  and  all  the  world  were  at  a  break- 
fast giyen,  at  a  fancinil  cottage,  situate  in  beautiful  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  by  Lady  Everingham.  The  weather  was  as 
bright  as  the  romances  of  Boccaccio ;  there  were  pyramids  of 
strawberries  in  bowls  colossal  enough  to  hold  orange  trees ;  and 
the  choicest  band  filled  the  air  with  enchanting  strains,  while  a 
brilliant  multitude  sauntered  on  turf-like  yelYet,or  roamed  in  desul- 
tory existence  amid  the  quivering  shades  of  winding  walks. 

"My  fete  was  prophetic,"  said  Lady  Everingham,  when  sh$ 
saw  Coningsby.  « I  am  glad  it  is  connected  with  an  incident.  It 
gives  it  a  point/' 

"  You  are  mystical  as  well  as"  prophetic.  Tell  me  what  we  are 
to  celebrate." 

*•'  Theresa  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Then  I,  too,  will  prophesy  and  name  the  hero  of  the  romance — 
Eustace  Lyle." 

"  You  have  been  more  prescient  than  I,"  said  Lady  Everingham^ 
**  perhaps  because  I  was  thinking  too  much  of  some  one  else." 

"  It  seems  to  me  an  union  which  all  must  acknowledge  perfect. 
I  hardly  know  which  I  love  best.  I  have  had  my  suspicions  a  long 
time;  and  when  Eustace  refused  to  go  to  the  moors  with  us,. 
though  I  said  nothing,  I  was  convinced." 

**  At  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Everingham,  sighing,  with  a  rather 
smiling  face,  "we  are  kinsfolk,  Mr.  Coningsby;  though  I  would 
gladly  have  wished  to  have  been  more." 

"  Were  those  your  thoughts,  dear  Lady  ?  Ever  kind  to  me ! 
Happiness,"  he  added^  in  a  mournful  tone,  "  I  fear  can  never  be 


mme." 


«  And  why  ?" 

"  Ah  1  'tis  a  tale  too  strange  and  sorrowful  for  a  day  when,  like 
Seged,  we  must  all  determine  to  be  happy." 

"  You  have  already  made  me  miserable." 

"  Here  comes  a  group  that  will  make  you  gay,"  said  Coningsby^ 
as  he  moved  on.  Edith  and  the  Wallingers,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Beaumanoir,  Mr.  Melton,  and  Sir  Charles  Buckhurst,  formed  the 
party.  They  seemed  profuse  in  their  congratulations  to  Lady 
Everingham,  having  already  learnt  the  intelligence  from  hef 
brother. 

Coningsby  stopped  to  speak  to  Lady  St.  Julians,  who  had  still  a 
daughter  to  marry.  Both  Augustina,  who  was  at  Coningsby  Castle,, 
and  Clara  Isabella,  who  ought  to  have  been  there,  had  each  secured 
the  right  man.  But  Adelaide  Victoria  had  now  appeared,  and 
Lady  St.  Julians  had  a  great  regard  for  the  favourite  grandson  of 
Lord  Monmouth,  and  also  for  the  influential  friend  of  Lord  Vere 
and  Sir  Charles  Buckhurst.  In  case  Coningsby  did  not  determine 
to  become  her  son-in-law  himself,  he  might  counsel  either  of  his 
friends  to  a  judicious  decision  on  an  inevitable  act. 

"  Strawberries  and  cream?"  said  Lord  Eskdale  to  Mr.  Ormsby, 
who  seemed  occupied  with  some  delicacies. 
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^  Egad !  no  no,  no ;  those  dajs  are  passed.  I  think  there  is  a 
little  easterly  wind  with  all  this  fine  appearance.*  ' 

^  I  am  for  in-door  natore  m jaelf ,"  said  Lord  Eskdale.  **  Do 
yon  know  I  don't  half  like  the  way  Monmouth  is  going  on.  He 
never  gets  ont  of  that  Tilla  of  Ids.  He  sho^ild  diange  his  air  more. 
TeU  him.** 

^  It's  no  use  telling  him  anything.  Hkre  yon  hoard  anything^ 
ofMHadi?" 

^  I  had  a  letter  from  her  to-day ;  she  writes  in  rery  good 
spints.  I  am  sorry  it  broke  np,  and  yet  I  never  thought  it  would 
jast  so  long." 

**!  gave  them  two  years,"  said  Mr.  Ormshy.  "^Lord  Mon- 
mouth Ured  with  Ids  first  wife  two  years.  And  afterwards  with 
the  Minmdola  at  Milan,  at  least  nearly  two  years ;  it  was  a  year 
and  ten  months.  I  must  know,  for  he  eaJied  me  in  to  settle  affairs. 
I  took  the  lady  to  the  Baths  at  Lucca  on  the  pretence  that  Mon* 
znouth  would  meet  us  there.  He  went  to  Paris.  All  his  great 
affairs  have  been  two  years.  I  remember  I  wanted  to  bet  Cf^ilis 
at  Whites'  on  it  when  he  married;  but  I  thought,  being  his 
intimate  Mend — ^the  oldest  friend  he  has,  indeed,  and  one  of  his 
trustees — it  was  perhaps  as  well  not  to  do  it." 

''You  should  have  made  the  bet  with  himself,"  said  Lord 
fiskdale,  "  and  then  there  never  would  have  been  a  separation." 

"  Hah,  hah,  hah !    Do  you  know  I  feel  the  wind." 

About  an  hour  after  this,  Coningsby,  who  had  just  quitted  the 
Duchess,  met,  on  a  terrace  by  the  rirer.  Lady  WaUinger,  walking 
with  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  and  a  Russian  Prince,  whom  that  lady 
was  enchanting.  Coningsby  was  about  to  pass  with  some  slight 
courtesy,  but  Lady  Wallinger  stopped  and  would  speak  to  him,  on 
very  slight  subjects — ^the  weather  and  the  fete,  but  yet  adroitly 
enough  managed  to  make  him  turn  and  join  her.  Mrs.  Guy 
Flouncey  walked  on  a  little  before  with  her  Russian  admirer. 
Lady  Wallinger  followed  with  Coningsby. 

^The  match  that  has  been  proclaimed  to-day  has  greatly 
surprised  me,"  said  Lady  Wallinger. 

"  Indeed !"  said  Conmgsby ;  "  I  confess  I  was  long  prepared  for 
it.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  alliance  conceivable,  foy' 
one  that  erery  one  must  approve." 

"  Lady  Everingham  seems  very  much  surprised  at  it." 

''Ah!  Lady  Everingham  is  a  very  brilliant  personage,  and 
cannot  deign  to  observe  obvious  circumstances." 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Coningsby,  that  I  always  thought  yon 
were  enp^aged  to  Lady  Theresa?" 

«I!' 

"  Indeed,  we  were  informed  more  than  a  month  ago  that  yon 
were  positively  going  to  be  married  to  her." 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  shift  their  affections  with  such 
rapidity,  Lady  Wallinger." 
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Lady  WaDinger  looked  distressed.  *<Tott  remember  our 
meeting  you  on  the  stairs  at House,  Mr.  Coningsby?" 

**  Painfully.    It  is  deeply  grayen  on  my  brain." 

"  Edith  had  just  been  informed  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married  to  Lady  Theresa." 

''Not  surely  by  him  to  whom  she  is  herself  going  to  be 
married?"  said Ooningsby,  reddening. 

**  I  am  not  aware  that  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  any  one. 
Lord  Beaumanoir  admires  her— ^as  always  admired  her.  But 
Edith  has  given  him  no  encouragement,  at  least  gave  him  no 
encouragement  as  long  as  she  believed — ^but  why  dwell  on  such  an 
unhappy  subject,  Mr.  Ooningsby  ?  I  am  to  blame — I  have  been  to 
blame  perhaps  before,  but  indeed  I  think  it  cruel,  very  cruel,  that 
Edith  and  you  are  kept  asunder." 

"You  have  always  been  my  best,  my  dearest  friend,  and  are 
the  most  amiable  and  admiraole  of  women.  But  tell  me,  is  it 
indeed  true  that  Edith  is  not  going  to  be  married  ?" 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Guy  Flouncey  turned  round,  and  assuring* 
Lady  Wallinger  that  the  Prince  and  herself  had  agreed  to  refer 
some  point  to  her  about  the  most  transcendental  ethics  of  flirtation^ 
this  deeply  interesting  conversation  was  arrested,  and  Lady 
Wallinger,  with  becoming  suavity,  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
lady's  lively  appeal  of  exaggerated  nonsense  and  the  Prince's 
affected  protests,  while  Ooningsby  walked  by  her  side,  pale  ami 
agitated,  and  then  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Wallinger,  which  she 
accepted  with  an  affectionate  pressure.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace 
they  met  some  other  guests,  and  soon  were  inmiersed  in  the  multi- 
tude that  thronged  the  lawn. 

**  There  is  Sir  Joseph,"  said  Lady  Wallinger,  and  Ooningsby 
looked  up,  and  saw  Edith  on  his  arm.  They  were  unconsciously 
approaching  them.  Lord  Beaumanoir  was  there,  but  he  seemed  to 
snrink  into  nothing  to-day  before  Buckhurst,  who  was  captivated 
for  the  moment  by  Edith,  and  hearing  that  no  knight  was  resolute 
enough  to  try  a  fall  with  the  Marquis,  was  impelled  by  his  talent 
for  action  to  enter  the  lists.  He  had  talked  down  everybody, 
unhorsed  every  cavalier.  Nobody  had  a  chance  against  him ;  he 
answered  all  your  questions  before  you  asked  them ;  contradicted 
everybody  with  the  intrepidity  of  a,  Rigby;  annihilated  your 
anecdotes  by  historiettes  infinitely  more  piquant ;  and  if  anybody 
chanced  to  make  a  joke  which  he  could  not  excel,  declared  immedi- 
ately that  it  was  a  Joe  Miller.  He  was  absurd,  extravagant, 
grotesque,  noisy;  but  he  was  young,  rattling,  and  interesting,  Irom 
his  liemh  and  spirits.  Edith  was  extremely  amused  by  him ;  and 
was  encouraging  by  her  smile  his  spiritual  excesses,  when  they  all 
suddenly  met  Lady  Wallinger  and  Ooningsby. 

The  eyes  of  Edith  and  Ooningsby  met  for  the  first  time  since 

they  so  cruelly  encountered  on  tiie  staircase  of House.    A 

deep,  quick  blush  suffused  her  face,  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
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sudden  corroscation;  suddenly  and  quickly  sbe  put  forth  her 
hand. 

Yes !  he  presses  once  more  that  hand  which  permanently  to 
retain  is  the  passion  of  his  life,  yet  which  may  never  he  Ms !  It 
seemed  that  for  the  ravishing  delight  of  that  moment,  he  could 
have  home  with  cheerfulness  aU  the  dark  and  harrowing  misery  of 
the  year  that  had  passed  away  since  he  embraced  her  in  the  woods 
of  Hellingsley,  and  pledged  his  faith  by  the  waters  of  the  rushing 
Darl. 

He  seized  the  occasion  which  offered  itself,  a  moment  to  walk 
by  her  side,  and  to  snatch  some  brief  instants  of  unreserved 
communion. 

"  Forgive  me ! ''  she  said. 

"Ah I  how  could  you  ever  doubt  me?"  said  Coningsby. 

"  I  was  unhappy." 

**  And  now  we  are  to  each  other  as  before.** 

^  And  will  be ;  come  what  come  may.' 


i> 
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CHAPTER  L 

It  was  merry  Christmas  at  St.  Genevieve,  There  tvas  a  yule 
log  blazing  on  every  hearth  in  that  wide  domain,  from  the  hall  of 
the  squire  to  the  peasant's  roof.  The  Buttery  Hatch  was  open  for 
the  whole  week  from  noon  to  sunset ;  all  comers  might  take  their 
fill,  and  each  carry  away  as  much  bold  beef,  white  bread,  and 
jolly  ale,  as  a  strong  man  could  bear  in  a  basket  with  one.hand. 
For  every  woman  a  red  cloak,  and  a  coat  of  broad  cloth  for  every 
man.  All  day  long,  carts  laden  with  fuel  and  warm  raiment  were 
traversing  the  various  districts,  distributing  comfort  and  dispensing 
cheer.  For  a  Christian  gentleman  of  high  degree  was  Eustace 
Lyle. 

Within  his  hall,  too,  he  holds  his  revel,  and  his  beauteous 
bride  welcomes  their  guests,  from  her  noble  parents  to  the  faithtui 
tenants  of  the  house.  All  classes  are  mingled  in  the  joyous  equality 
that  becomes  the  season,  at  once  sacred  and  merry.  There  are 
carols  for  the  eventful  eve,  and  mummers  for  the  festive  day. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  every  member  of  the  family,  had 
consented  this  year  to  keep  their  Christmas  with  the  newly-married 
couple.  Coningsby,  too,  was  there,  and  all  his  friends.  The 
party  was  numerous,  gay,  hearty,  and  happy;  for  they  were  all 
united  by  sympathy. 

They  were  planning  that  Henry  Sydney  should  be  appointed 
Lord  of  Misrule,  or  ordained  Abbot  of  Unreason  at  the  least,  so 
fiuccessful  had  been  his  revival  of  the  Mummers,  the  Hobby-horse 
not  forgotten.  Their  host  had  entrusted  to  Lord  Henry  the 
restoration  of  many  old  observances;  and  the  joyous  feeling  which 
this  celebration  of  Christmas  had  diffused  throughout  a  very 
extensive  district,  was  a  fresh  argument  in  favour  of  Lord  Henry's 
principle,  that  a  mere  mechanical  mitigation  of  the  material 
necessities  of  the  humbler  classes— a  mitigation  which  must  inevi- 
tably be  very  limited,  can  never  alone  avail  sufficiently  to  ameliorate 
their  condition;  that  their  condition  is  not  merely  "a  knife-rand- 
fork  question," — to  use  the  coarse  and  shalloxv  phrase  of  the 
Utilitarian  school ;  that  a  simple  satisfaction  of  the  grosser  necessi- 
ties of  our  nature  will  not  make  a  happy  people ;  that  you  must 
cultivate  the  heart  as  well  as  seek  to  content  the  belly ;  and  that 
the  surest  means  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  people  is  to  appea* 
to  their  affections. 
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There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  trace  predisposition. 
An  indefinite,  yet  strong  sympathy,  with  the  peasantnr  of  the  realm 
had  been  one  of  the  characteristic  sen^bilities  of  Lord  Henry  at 
Eton.  Tet  a  schoolboy,  he  had  busied  himself  with  their  pastimes 
and  the  details  of  their  cottage  economy.  As  he  advanced  in  life, 
tiie  horizon  of  his  views  expanded  witn  his  intelligence  and  his 
experience ;  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  houses,  to 
whom  the  delights  of  life  are  offered  with  fatal  facility,  on  the  very  ^ 
threshold  of  Ms  career,  he  devoted  his  time  and  thought,  labour 
and  life,  to  one  vast  and  noble  purpose,  the  elevation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

I  vote  for  Buckhurst  being  Lord  of  Misrule,"  said  Lord  Henry; 
"  I  will  be  content  with  being  his  Gentleman  Usher." 

"  It  shaU  be  put  to  the  vote,"  said  Lord  Vere. 

'*  No  one  has  a  chance  against  Buckhurst,"  said  Coningsby. 

"I^ow,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Lady  Everingham,  "your  absolute 
sway  is  about  to  commence.    And  what  is  your  will?  * 

"  The  first  thing  must  be  my  formal  installation,"  said  Buck- 
hurst. "  I  vote  the  Boar's  head  be  <;arried  in  procession  thrice 
round  the  hall,  and  Beau  shall  be  the  champion  to  challenge  all 
who  question  my  right.  Duke,  you  shall  be  my  chief  butler ;  the 
Duchess  my  herbwoman.  She  is  to  walk  before  me,  and  scatter 
rosemary.  Conins^sby  shall  carry  the  Boar's  head ;  Lady  Theresa 
and  Lac^  Everingham  shall  sing  the  canticle ;  Lord  Everingham 
shall  be  marshal  of  the  lists,  and  put  all  in  the  stocks  who  are 
found  sober  and  decorous ;  Lyle  shall  be  the  palmer  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Vere  shall  ride  the  Hobby-horse.  Some  must  carry 
cups  of  Hippocrass;  some' lighted  tapers;  all  must  join  in  chorus. 

He  ceased  his  instructions,  and  all  hurried  away  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Some  hastily  arrayed  themselves  in  fanciful  dresses^ 
the  ladies  in  robes  of  white,  with  garlands  of  flowers ;  some  drew 
pieces  of  armour  from  the  wall,  and  decked  themselves  with  helm 
and  hauberk;  others  waved  ancient  banners.  They  brought  in 
the  Boar's  head  on  a  large  silver  dish,  and  Ooningsby  raised  it 
aloft.  They  formed  into  procession,  the  Duchess  distributing 
rosemary;  Buckhurst  swaggering  with  all  the  mty'estj  of  Tam- 
erlane, his  mock  court  irresistibly  humourous  with  their  servility; 
and  the  sweet  voice  of  Lady  Everingham  chanting  the  first  verse 
of  the  Canticle,  followed,  in  the  second,  by  the  rich  tones  of  Ladj 
Theresa : — 

I. 

K^t  §0Hr'3  babt  xa  }gm'bt  britrg  |, 
JSaiife  garimtJtfi  gag  mih  xammt]^ 
8  prag  g0tt  all  shtjc  merrilg, 
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11. 

(Caput  ^pri  Mtxa 

C^jC  Roar's  l^tvitt  |  ttittostanJ^t 
^s  t^e  jc^f  sjeriga  in  t^is  laiiirt 
3f  ok  fo^erjetfe^r  it  b  hviat, 
Sitxbitt  axm  turdxto* 

The  procession  thrice  paraded  the  hall.  Then  they  stopped ; 
and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  ascended  his  throne,  and  his  courtiers 
tormed  round  him  in  circle.  Behind  him  they  held  the  ancient 
banners  and  waved  their  glittering  arms;  and  placed  on  a  lofty 
and  iUtjminated  pedestal  the  Boar's  head  covered  with  garlands. 
It  was  li  good  picture,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  sustained  his  part 
'vith  untiring  energy.  He  was  addressing  his  court  in  a  pompous 
rhapsody  of  merry  nonsense,  when  a  servant  approached  Coningshy, 
and  told  lum  that  he  was  wanted  without. 

Our  hero  retired  unperceived.  A  despatch  had  arrived  for 
him  ^om  London.  Without  any  prescience  of  its  purpose,  he 
Devertheless  hroke  the  seal  with  a  trembling  hand.  His  presence 
was  immediately  desired  in  town — ^Lord  Monmouth  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  Coningshy ;  yet,  like  many  critical 
epochs,  the  person  most  interested  in  it  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  its  character.  The  first  feeling  which  he  experienced  at  the 
intelligence  was  sincere  affliction.  He  was  fond  of  his  grandfather; 
had  received  great  kindnesiS  from  him,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when 
it  was  most  welcome.  The  neglect  and  hardships  of  his  early 
years,  instead  of  leaving  a  prejudice  against  one  who,  by  some, 
might  be  esteemed  their  author,  had  by  their  contrast  only 
rendered  Coningshy  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  solicitude  and 
enjoyment  which  had  been  lavished  on  his  happy  youth. 

The  next  impression  on  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  a  natural  and 
reasonable  speculation  on  the  eflfect  of  this  bereavement  on  his 
fortunes.  Lord  Monmouth  had  more  than  once  assured  Coningshy 
that  he  had  provided  for  him  as  became  a  near  relative  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  and  in  a  manner  which  ought  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  an  English  gentleman.  The  allowance  which  Lord 
Monmouth  had  made  him,  as  considerable  as  usually  accorded  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  wealthy  peers,  might  justify  him  in  estimating 
his  future  patrimony  as  extremely  ample.    He  was  aware,  indeed^ 
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tliat  at  a  subsequent  period  his  grandfather  had  projected  for  hiin 
fortunes  of  a  still  more  elevated  character.  He  looked  to 
Coningsby  as  the  future  representative  of  an  ancient  barony,  and 
had  been  purchasing  territory  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  title. 
But  Coningsby  did  not  by  any  means  firmly  reckon  on  these  views 
being  realised.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  in  thwarting  the  wishes  of 
his  grandfather  in  not  becoming  a  candidate  for  Darlford,  he  had 
at  the  moment  arrested  aifrangements  which,  from  the  tone  of 
Lord  Monmouth's  communication,  he  believed  were  then  in  pro- 
gress for  that  purpose;  and  he  thought  it  improbable,  with  his 
knowledge  of  his  grandfather's  habits,  that  Lord  Monmouth  had 
found  either  time  or  inclination  to  resume  before  his  decease  the 
completion  of  these  plans.  Indeed  there  was  a  period  when,  in 
adopting  the  course  whidi  he  pursued  with  respect  to  Darlford, 
Coningsby  was  well  aware  that  he  perilled  more  than  the  large 
fortune  which  was  to  accompany  the  barony.  Had  not  a  separation 
between  Lord  Monmouth  and  hits  wife  taken  place  simultaneously 
with  Coningsb/s  difference  with  his  grandfather,  he  was  conscious 
that  the  consequences  might  have  been  even  altogether  fat^  to  his 
prospects ;  but  the  absence  of  her  evil  iniuence  at  such  a  conjimc- 
ture,  its  permanent  removal,  indeed,  from  the  scene,  coupled  with 
his  fortunate  though  not  formal  reconciliation  with  Lord  Mon^ 
mouth,  had  long  ago  banished  from  his  memory  all  those- 
apprehensions  to  which  he  had  felt  it  impossible  at  the  time 
to  shut  his  eyes.  Before  he  left  town  for  Scotland  he  had  made  a 
farewell  visit  to  his  grandfather,  who,  though  not  as  cordial  as  in 
old  days,  had  been  gracious ;  and  Coningsby,  during  his  excursion 
to  the  moors,  and  his  various  visits  to  the  country,  had  continued 
at  intervals  to  write  to  his  grandfather,  as  had  been  for  some  years 
his  custom.  On  the  whole,  with  an  indefinite  feeling  which,  in 
spite  of  many  a  rational  effort,  did  nevertheless  haunt  his  mind, 
that  this  great  and  sudden  event  might  exercise  a  vast  and.  benefi- 
cial influence  on  his  worldly  position,  Coningsby  could  not  but  feel 
some  consolation  in  the  affliction  which  he  sincerely  experienced, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  at  all  events  now  offer  to  Edith  a  home 
worthy  of  her  charms,  her  virtues,  and  her  love. 

Although  he  had  not  seen  her  since  then*  hurried  yet  sweet 
reconciliation  in  the  gardens  of  Lady  Everingham,  Coningsby 
l^as  never  long  without  indirect  intelligence  of  the  incidents  of  her 
iife :  and  the  correspondence  between  Lady  Everingham  and  Henry 
Sydney,  while  fjiey  were  at  tlie  moors,  had  apprised  him  that  Lord 
Beaumanoir's  suit  had  terminated  unsuccesslully  almost  immediately 
after  his  brother  had  quitted  London. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Coningsby  arrived  in  town: 
he  called  at  once  on  Lord  Eskdale,  who  was  one  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth's executors;  and  lie  persuaded  Coningsby,  whom  he  saw 
depressed,  to  dine  with  him  alone. 

•*  You  should  not  be  seen  at  a  club,"  said  the  good-natured 
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peer ;  ^  and  I  remember  myself  in  old  days  what  was  the  wealth 
of  an  Albanian  larder." 

Lord  Eskdale  at  dinner  talked  very  frankly  of  the  disposition  of 
Lord  Monmouth*s  property.  He  spoke  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
Coningsby  was  his  grandfather's  prmcipal  heir.    . 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be  happier  with  a  large  fortune  ?" 
said  Lord  Eskdale.  "  It's  a  troublesome  thing ;  nobody  is  satisfied 
with  what  you  do  with  it ;  very  often  not  yourself.  To  maintain 
c*tn  equable  expenditure ;  not  to  spend  too  much  on  one  thing,  too 
iittle  on  another;  is  an  art.  There  must  be  a  harmony,  a  keeping 
in  disbursement,  which  very  few  men  have.  Great  wealth  wearies^ 
The  thing  to  have  is  about  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  the  world  to  / 
think  you  have  only  five.  There's  some  enjoyment  then ;  one  ii  ^ 
let  alone.  But  the  instant  you  have  a  large  fortune,  duties  com- 
mence. And  then  impudent  fellows  borrow  your  money,  and  if  you 
ttsk  them  for  it  again,  they  go  about  town*  saying  you  are  a  screw." 

Lord  Monmouth  had  diS  suddenly  at  his  Kichmond  villa,  which 
latterly  he  never  quitted,  at  a  little  supper ;  with  no  persons  near 
him  but  those  who  were  very  amusing.  He  suddenly  found  he 
could  not  lift  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  being  extremely  polite,  waited 
a  few  minutes  before  he  asked  Clotilde,  who  was  singing  a  sparkling 
drinking  sODg,  to  do  him  that  service.  When  in  accordance  with 
his  request  she  reached  him,  it  was  too  late.  The  ladies  shrieked, 
being  frightened :  at  first  they  were  ki  despair,  but,  after  reflection, 
they  evinced  some  intention  of  plundering  the  house,  yillebecque, 
who  was  absent  at  the  moment,  arrived  in  time ;  and  everybody 
became  orderly  and  broken-hearted. 

The  body  had  been  removed  to  Monmouth  House,  where  it  had 
been  embalmed  and  laid  in  state.  The  funeral  was  not  numerously 
attended.  There  was  nobody  in  town;  some  distinguished  c(hi- 
nexions,  however,  came  up  from  the  country,  though  it  was  a  period 
inconvenient  for  such  movements.  After  the  ianeralj  the  wUl  was 
to  be  read  in  the  principal  saloon  of  Monmouth  House,  one  of  those 
gorgeous  apartments  that  had  excited  the  boyish  wonder  of  Gon- 
ingsby  on  his  first  visit  to  that  paternal  roof,  and  now  hung  in 
black,  adorned  with  the  escutcheon  of  the  deceased  peer. 

The  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  late  lord  were  still  unknown, 
though  the  names. of  his  executors  had  been  announced  by  his 
family  solicitor,  in  whose  custody  the  will  and  codicils  had  alway& 
remained.  The  executors  under  the  will  were  Lord  Eskdale,  Mr. 
Ormsby,  and  Mr.  Higby.  By  a  subsequent  appointment  Sidonia 
had  been  added.  All  these  individuals  were  now  present.  Coningsby, 
who  had  been  chief  mourner,  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  solici- 
tor, who  sat  at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  round  which  in  groups  were 
ranged  all  who  had  attended  the  funeral,  including  several  of  thei 
superior  members  of  the  household  ;  among  them  M.  Villebecque. 

The  solicitor  rose  and  explained  that  though  Lord  Monmouth 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  very  frequently  adding  codicils  to  his  will 
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the  original  will,  however  changed  or  modified,  had  never  been 
revoked ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  commence  by  reading  that 
instrument.  So  saying,  he  sat  down,  and  breaking  the  seals  of  a 
large  packet,  he  produced  the  will  of  Philip  Augustus,  Marquis 
of  Monmouth,  which  had  been  retained  in  his  custody  since  its 
execution. 

By  this  will,  of  the  date  of  1829,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  was  left  to  Coningsby,  then  unknown  to  his  grandfather ; 
the  eame  sum  to  Mr.  Rigby.  There  was  a  great  number  of  lega- 
clep,  none  of  superior  amount,  most  of  them  of  less ;  these  were 
chiefly  left  to  old  male  companions,  and  women  in  various  countries. 
There  was  an  almost  inconceivable  number  of  small  annuities  to 
faithful  servants,  decayed  actors,  and  obscure  foreigners.  The 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  was  left  to  four  gentlemen,  three  of 
whom  had  quitted  this  world  before  the  legator;  the  bequests, 
therefore,  had  lapsed.  The  fourth  residuary  legatee,  in  whom, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  aU  would  have  consequently 
centred,  was  Mr.  Rigby. 

There  followed  several  codicils  wh'ch  did  not  materially 
affect  the  previous  disposition;  one  of  them  leaving  a  legacy  of 
£20,000  to  the  Princess  Colonna;  until  they  arrived  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1832,  when  a  codicil  increased  the  £10,000  left 
under  the  w&l  to  Coningsby  to  £60,000. 

After  Coninffsby's  visit  to  the  Castle  in  1836  a  very  important 
change  occurred  in  the  disposition  of  Lord  Monmouth's  estate. 
The  legacy  of  £60,000  in  his  favour  was  revoked,  and  the  same 
sum  left  to  the  Princess  Lucretia.  A  similar  amount  was  bequeathed 
to  Mr.  Rigby;  and  Coningsby  was  left  sole  residuary  legatee. 

The  marriage  led  to  a  considerable  modification.  An  estate  of 
about  nine  thousand  a  year  which  Lord  Monmouth  had  himself 
purchased,  and  was  therefore  in  his  own  disposition,  was  left  to 
Coningsby.  The  legacy  to  Mr.  Rigby  was  reduced  to  £20,000^ 
and  the  whole  of  his  residue  left  to  his  issue  by  Lady  Monmouth. 
In  case  he  died  without  issue,  the  estate  bequeathed  to  Coningsby 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  residue  then  to  be  divided  equally 
between  Lady  Monmouth  and  his  grandson.  It  was  under  this 
instrument  that  Sidonia  had  been  appointed  an  executor,  and  to 
whom  Lord  Monmouth  left,  among  others,  his  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family  by  Murillo,  as  his  friend  had  often  admired  it. 
To  Lord  Eskdale  he  left  all  his  female  miniatures,  and  to  Mr. 
Ormsby  his  rare  and  splendid  collection  of  French  novels,  and  all 
his  wines,  except  his  Tokay,  which  he  left,  with  his  library,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  though  this  legacy  was  afterwards  revoked,  in  conse- 
quence of  Sir  Robert's  conduct  about  the  Irish  corporations. 

The  solicitor  paused  and  begged  permission  to  send  for  a  glass 
of  water.  While  this  was  arranging  there  was  a  murmur  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  room,  but  little  disposition  to  conversation  among 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lawyer.    Coningsby  was  silent,  his  brow 
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a  little  knit ;  Mr.  Bigby  was  extremely  pale  and  restless,  but  said 
nothing.  Mr.  Ormsby  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  offered  his  box 
to  Lord  Eskdale,  who  was  next  to  him.  They  exchanged  glances, 
and  made  some  observation  about  the  weather.  Sidouia  ^tood 
apart  with  his  arm  folded.  He  had  not,  of  course,  attended  the 
funeral,  nor  had  .he  as  yet  exchanged  any  recognition  with 
Coningsby. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  solicitor,  «if  you  please,  I  will 
proceed." 

They  came  to  the  year  1839,  the  year  Coningsby  was  at 
Hellingsley.  This  appeared  to  be  a  very  critical  period  in  the 
fortunes  of  Lady  Monmouth ;  while  Coningsb/s  reached  to  tlie 
culminating  point.  Mr.  Rigby  was  reduced  to  his  original  legacy 
under  the  will  of  £10,000 ;  a  sum  of  equal  amount  was  bequeathed 
to  Armand  Villebecque  in  acknowledgment  of  faithful  services; 
all  the  dispositions  in  favour  of  Lady  Monmouth  were  revoked, 
and  she  was  limited  to  her  moderate  jointure  of  £3,000  per 
annum,  under  the  marriage  settlement ;  while  everything  without 
reserve  was  left  absolutely  to  Coningsby, 

A  subsequent  codicil  determined  that  the  £10,000  left  to  Mr. 
Rigby  should  be  equally  divided  between  him  and  Lucian  Gay ;  but 
as  some  compensation.  Lord  Monmouth  left  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Nicholas  Rigby  the  bust  of  that  gentleman,  which  he  had 
himself  presented  to  his  Lordship,  and  which,  at  his  desire,  had 
been  placed  in  the  vestibule  at  Coningsby  Castle,  from  the  amiable 
motive  that  after  Lord  Monmouth's  decease  Mr.  Rigby  might  wish 
perhaps  to  present  it  to  some  other  friend. 

Lord  Eskdale  and  Mr.  Ormsby  took  care  not  to  catch  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Rigby.  As  for  Coningsby,  he  saw  nobody.  He  maintained, 
during  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  a  firm 
demeanour;  but  serene  and  regulated  as  he  appeared  to  the 
spectators,  his  nerves  were  really  struno^  to  a  high  pitch. 

There  was  yet  another  codicil.    It  bore  the  date  of  June  1840, 
and  was  made  at  Brighton,  immediately  after  the  separation  with 
Lady  Monmouth.     It  was  the  sight  of  this  instrument  that  sus-  . 
tained  Rigby  at  this  great  emergency.    He  had  a  wild  conviction   ' 
that,  after  all,  it  must  set  all  right.     He  felt  assured  that  as  Lady 
Monmouth  had  already  been  disposed  of,  it  must  principally  refer  *. 
to  the  disinheritance  of  Coningsby — secured  by  Rigby's  well-timed 
and  malignant  misrepresentations  of  what  ha4  occurred  In  Lanca*   ■ 
shire  during  the  preceding  summer.    And  then  to  whom  could 
Lord  Monmouth  leave  his  money?    However  he  might  cut  and 
carve  up  his  fortunes,  Rigby,  and  especially  "at  a  moment  when  he 
had  so  served  him,  must  come  in  for  a  considerable  slice. 

His  prescient  mind  was  right.  All  the  dispositions  in  favour  of 
**  my  grandson  Harry  Coningsby"  were  revoked ;  and  he  inherited 
from  his  grandfather  only  the  mterest  of  the  sum  of  £10,000 
which  had  been  originally  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  orphan  boy- 
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hood.  The  ezectrtors  had  the  power  of  mresting  the  principal 
in  any  way  they  thought  proper  for  his  advancement  in  fife,  pro- 
vided always  it  was  not  placed  in  '*the  capital  stock  of  any 
manufactory." 

Ooningspy  turned  pale ;  he  lost  his  abstracted  look,  he  caught 
the  eye  of  Rigby,  he  read  the  latent  malice  of  that  nevertheless 
anxious  countenance.  What  passed  through  the  mind  and  being 
of  Ooningsby  was  thought  and  sensation  enough  for  a  year ;  but  it 
was  as  the  flash  that  reveals  a  whole  country,  yet  ceases  to  be  ere 
one  can  say  it  lightens.  There  was  a  revelation  to  him  of  an 
inward  power  that  should  baffle  these  conventional  calamities — a 
natural  and  sacred  confidence  in  his  youth  and  health,  and  know- 
ledge and  convictions.  Even  the  recollection  of  Edith  was  not 
unaccompanied  with  some  sustaining  associations.  At  least  the 
mightiest  foe  to  their  union  was  departed. 

All  this  was  the  impression  or  an  instant,  simultaneous  with 
the  reading  of  the  words  of  form  with  which  the  last  testamentary 
disposition  of  the  Marquis  of  Monmouth  left  the  sum  of  £30,000 
to  Armand  Villebecque ;  end  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  his  unentailed  property,  wheresoever,  and  whatsoever  it  might 
be,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million  sterling,  was  given, 
devised,  and  bequeathed  to  Flora,  commonly  called  Flora  Ville- 
becque, the  step-child  of  the  said  Armarid  Villebecque,  '*but 
who  is  my  natural  daughter  by  Marie  Estelle  Matteau,  an 
actress  at  the  Thel^re  Fran9ais  in  the  years  1811-15,  by  the  name 
6f  Stella." 


CHAPTER  m. 

"  This  is  a  crash ! "  said  Coningsby,  with  a  grave  rather  than 
agitated  countenance,  to  Sidonia,  as  his  friend  came  up  to  greet* 
him,  without,  however,  any  expression  of  condolence. 

^  This  time  next  year  you  ^ill  not  think  so,"  said  Sidonia. 

Ooningsby  s>irngged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  principft)  annoyance  of  this  sort  of  miscarriage,"  said 
Sidonia,  "  is  the  condolence  of  the  gentle  world.  I  think  we  may 
now  depart.  I  am  going  home  to  dine.  Come,  and  discuss  your 
position.  For  the  present  we  will  not  speak  of  it."  So  saying, 
Sidonia  good-naturedly  got  Ooningsby  out  of  the  room. 

They  walked  together  to  Sidonia's  house  in  Oarlton  Gardens, 
neither  of  them  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  catastrophe ; 
Sidonia  inquiring  where  he  had  been,  what  he  had  been  doin^, 
^ce  the}'  last  met,  and  himself  conversing  in  his  usual  vein,  thou^ 
with  a  little  more  feeling  in  his  manner  than  was  his  custom. 
When  they  had  arrived  there,  Sidonia  ordered  their  dinner  in- 
stantly, and   during  the  interval  between  the  command  and  its 
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appearance,  he  called  Coningsby's  ^tendon  to  an  old  Gennan 
painting  he  had  jiist  received,  its  -Ijtrilliant  colouring  and  quaint 
costumes,  ^^  > 

'^Eat,  and  an  appetite  will  come/'  said  Sidonia,  when  he 
observed  Coningsby  somewhat  reluctant.  "Take  some  of  that 
Chablis ;  it  will  put  you  right;  you  will  find  it  delicious.'' 

.  In  this  way  some  twenty  mmutes  passed;  their  meal  was  over, 
and  they  were  alone  together. 

"  I  have  been  thijaking  all  this  time  of  your  position,"  siud 
Sidonia. 

**  A  sorry  one  I  fear,"  said  Coningsby^ 

"  I  really  cannot  see  that,"  said  his  friend.  "  You  have 
experienced  this  morning  a  disappointment — ^but  not  a  calamity. 
If  you  had  lost  your  eye  it  would  have  been  a  calamity :  no  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  could  have  given  you  another.    There  are 

regjlv  no   miseries   AT/»ppf.  Wi^r^]     Tnianriop       na,nw4^4^fintil  mt^UPrvf- 

E^es  are  mere  illusions'     What  seems  conyentionallYi  in  a  limited 
^w,  a  great  mistorTuhe,  ir*suFsequeiitly  viewed  in  its  results,  is 

^<tftCTthjOiJajipieg^  infiiflp.i^t  in  one's  life."  ~  " " 

*■    "ITiope  the  day  may  come  when  I  may  feel  this." 

**Now  is  the  moment  when  philosophy  is*  of  UBe;  that  is  to  say, 
now  is  the  moment  when  you  should  clearly  comprehend  the 
circumstances  which  surround  you.  Holiday  philosophy  is  mere 
idleness.  You  think,  for  exaniple,  that  you  have  just  experienced 
a  great  calamity,  because  you  have  lost  the  fortune  on  which  you 
counted  ?  " 

"  I  must  say  I  do." 

**I  ask  you  again,  which  would  you  have  rather  lost,  your 
grandfather's  inheritance  or  your  right  leg?" 

"  Most  certainly  my  inheritance." 

"  Or  your  left  arm  ?" 
• «  Still  the  inheritance." 

"Would  you  have  received  the  inheritance  on  condition,  that 
your  front  teeth  should  be  knocked  out?" 

"No." 

"  Would  you  have- given  up  a  y^ar  of  your  life  for  that  fortune 
trebled?" 

"  Even  at  twenty-three,  Iwould  have  refused  the  terms." 

**  Come,  come,  Coningsby,  the  calamity  cannot  be  very  great." 

"  Why,  you  have  put  it  in  a  very  ingenious  point  of  view ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  so  easy  to  convince  a  man,  that  he  should  be  content, 
who  has  lost  everything  ?  " 

"You  have  a  great  many  things  at  this  moment  that  you 
separately  prefer  to  the  fortune  that  you  have  forfeited.  How  then 
can  you  be  said  to  have  lost  everything?" 

"  What  have  I?"  said  Coningsby,  despondingly. 

"  You  have  health,  youth,  good  looks,  great  abilities,  consider- 
ableknowledge,  a  fine  courage,  a  lofty  spirit,  and  no  contemptible 
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experience.    With  each  of  these  qualities  one  might   make  a 
fortune ;  the  comhination  ought  to  command  the  highest." 

"You  console  me,"  said  Coningshy,  with  a  faint  hlush  and 
a  fainter  smile. 

*^  I  teach  you  the  truth.  That  is  always  solacmg.  I  think  you 
are  a  most  fortunate  young  man ;  I  should  not  have  thought  you 
more  fortunate  if  you  had  been  your  grandfather's  heir ;  perhaps 
less  so.  But  I  wish  you  to  comprehend  your  position:  if  you 
imderstand  it,  you  will  cease  to  lament." 

«  But  what  should  I  do  ? " 

"Bring  your  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  right  object.  I  make 
you  no  offers  of  fortune,  because  I  know  you  would  not  accept 
them,  and  indeed  I  have  no  wish  to  see  you  a  lounger  in  life. 
If  you  had  inherited  a  great  patrimony,  it  is  possible  your  natural 
character  and  previous  culture  might  have  saved  you  from  its 
paralysing  influence;  but  it  is  a  question,  even  with  you.  Now 
you  are  free — that  is  to  say,  you  are  free,  if  you  are  not  in  debt. 
A  man  who  has  not  seen  the  world,  whose  fancy  is  harassed  with 
glittering  images  of  pleasures  he  has  never  experienced,  cannot  live 
on  £300  per  annum ;  but  you  can.  You  have  nothing  to  haunt 
your  thoughts,  or  disturb  the  abstraction  of  your  studies.  You 
have  seen  the  most  beautiful  women;  you  have  banqueted  in 
palaces ;  you  know  what  heroes,  and  wits,  and  statesmen  are  made 
of :  and  you  can  draw  on  your  memory  instead  of  your  imagination 
for  all  those  dazzling  and  interesting  objects  that  make  the  inex- 
perienced restless,  and  are  the  cause  of  what  are  called  scrapes. 
But  you  can  do  nothing  if  you  be  in  debt.  You  must  be  free. 
Before,  therefore,  we  proceed,  I  must  beg  you  to  be  frank  on  this 
head.  If  you  have  any  absolute  or  contingent  incumbrances,  tell 
me  of  them  without  reserve,  and  permit  me  to  clear  them  at  once 
to  any  amount.  You  will  sensibly  oblige  me  in  so  doing :  because 
I  am  interested  in  watching  your  career,  and  if  the  racer  start  with 
a  clog  my  psychological  observations  wiU  be  imperfect." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  friend ;  and  had  I  debts  I  would  ask  you 
to  pay  them.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  My  grandfather  was 
so  lavish  in  his  allowance  to  me  that  I  never  got  into  difficulties. 
Besides,  there  are  horses  and  things  without  end  which  I  must  seU, 
and  money  at  Drummond's." 

"  That  will  produce  your  outfit,  whatever  the  course  you  adopt. 
I  conceive  there  are  two  careers  which  deserve  your  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  Diplomacy.  If  you  decide  upon  that, 
I  can  assist  you.  There  exist  between  me  and  the  Minister  such 
relations  that  I  can  at  once  secure  you  that  first  step  which  is  so 
difficult  to  obtain.  After  that,  much,  if  not  all,  depends  on  yourself 
But  I  could  advance  you,  provided  you  were  capable.  You  should, 
at  least,  not  languish  for  want  of  preferment.  In  an  important 
post,  I  could  throw  in  your  way  advantages  which  would  soou 
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?ermit  you  to  control  cabinets.  Information  commands  the  world.  | 
doubt  not  your  success,  and  for  such  a  career,  speedy.  Let  us 
assume  it  as  a  fact.  Is  it  a  result  satisfactory  ?  Suppose  yoursell 
in  a  dozen  years  a  Plenipotentiary  at  a  chief  court,  or  at  a  critical 
post,  with  a  red  ribbon  and  the  Privy  Council  in  immediate  per- 
spective ;  and  after  a  lengthened  career,  a  pension  and  a  peerage. 
Would  that  satisfy  you?  You  don't  look  excited.  I  am  hardly 
surprised.  In  your  position,  it  would  not  satisfy  me.  A  Diplo- 
matist is,  after  all,  a  phantom.  There  is  a  want  of  nationality 
about  his  being.  I  always  look  upon  Diplomatists  as  the  Hebrews  \ 
of  politics ;  without  country,  political  creeds,  popular  convictions, 
that  strong  reality  of  existence  which  pervades  the  career  of  an 
endnent  citizen  in  a  free  and  great  country." 

"  You  read  my  thcMghts,"  said  Coningsby.  **  I  should  be  sorry 
to  sever  myself  from  B.  gland." 

"  There  remains  then  the  other,  the  greater,  the  nobler  career," 
said  Sidonia,  "which  in  England  may  give  you  all — ^the  Bar.  I  am 
absolutely  persuaded  that  with  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  with 
perseverance,  success  at  the  Bar  is  certain.  It  may  be  retarded  or 
precipitated  by  circumstances,  but  cannot  be  ultimately  affected. 
You  have  a  right  to  count  with  your  friends  on  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities when  you  are  ripe  for  them.  You  appear  to  me  to  have 
all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  Bar :  and  you  may  count  on  that 
perseverance  which  is  indispensable,  for  the  reason  I  have  before 
mentioned,  because  it  will  be  sustained  by  your  experience." 

"I  have  resolved,"  said  Coningsby;  "I  will  try  for  the  Great 
Seal." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Alone  in  his  chambers,  no  longer  under  the  sustaining  influence  of 
Sidonia's  converse  and  counsel,  the  shades  of  night  descending  and 
bearing  gloom  to  the  gloomy,  all  the  excitement  of  his  spirit  evapo- 
rated, the  heart  of  Coningsby  sank.  All  now  depended  on  himself, 
and  in  that  self  he  had  no  trust.  Why  should  he  succeed  ?  Success 
was  the  most  rare  of  results.  Thousands  fail ;  units  triumph.  And 
even  success  could  only  be  conducted  to  him  by  the  course  of  many 
years.  His  career,  even  if  prosperous,  was  now  to  commence  by 
the  greatest  sacrifice  which  tne  heart  of  man  could  be  called  upon 
to  sustain.  Upon  the  stem  altar  of  his  fortunes  he  must  immolate 
his  first  and  enduring  love.  Before,  he  had  a  perilous  position  to 
offer  Edith ;  now  he  had  none.  The  future  might  then  have  aided 
them ;  there  was  no  combination  which  could  improve  his  present. 
Under  any  circumstances^  he  must,  after  all  his  thoughts  and 


BtatSes,  comnenoe  a  new  noTitiate,  and  before  be  conld  enter  tbe 
arena  must  pass  years  of  silent  and  obscure  preparation.  'Twas 
very  bitter.  He  looked  np,  his  eye  caught  that  drawing  of  the 
towers  of  Hellingsley  which  she  hm  gWem  him  in  die  days  of  their 
happy  hearts,  "ftat  was  all  that  was  to  remain  of  their  loves.  He 
was  to  bear  it  to  the  future  scene  of  his  labours,  to  remind  him 
through  revolving  years  of  toil  and  routine,  that  he  t*K/  had  had 
his  romance,  had  roamed  in  fair  gardens,  and  T^iispered  in  willing 
ears  the  secrets  of  his  paasion.  That  drawing  was  to  become  the 
altar-piece  of  his  life. 

Coningsby  passed  an  agitated  night  of  broken  sleep,  waking 
often  with  a  consciousness  of  having  experienced  some  great 
misfortune,  yet  with  a  verjr  indefinite  conception  of  its  nature. 
He  wok 6/ exhausted  and  dispirited.  It  was  a  gloomy  day,  a  raw 
north-easter  blowing  up  the  cloisters  of  the  Albany,  in  which  the 
fog  was  lingering,  the  newspaper  on  his  breakfast-table,  full  of 
rumoured  particulars  of  his  grandfather's  will,  which  had  of  course 
been  duly  digested  by  all  who  knew  him.  What  a  contrast  to 
St.  Genevieve !  To  the  bright,  bracing  mom  of  that  merry  Christ- 
mas! That  radiant  and  cheerful  scene,  and  those  gracious  and 
beaming  personages,  seemed  another  world  and  order  of  beings  to 
the  one  he  now  inhabited,  and  the  people  with  whom  he  must  now 
commune.  The  Great  Seal  indeed !  It  was  Hie  wild  excitement 
of  despair,  the  frenzied  hope  that  blends  inevitably  with  absolute 
ruin,  that  could  alone  have,  inspired  such  a  hallucination !  His 
nnstrung  heart  deserted  him.  His  energies  could  rally  no  more. 
He  gave  orders  that  he  was  at  home  to  no  one ;  and  in  his  momuag 
gown  and  slippers,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  fireplace,  the  once 
high-souled  and  noble-hearted  Coningsby  delivered  himself  up  to 
despair. 

The  day  passed  in  a  dark  trance  rather  than  a  reverie.    Nothing 
rose  to  his  consciousness.     He  was  like  a  particle  of  chaos ;  at  the 
best,  a  glimmering  entity  of  some  shadowy  Hades.     Towards 
ereiiing  the  wind  chaogea,  the  fog  dispersed,  there  came  a  clear 
atarry  night,  brisk  and  bright.    Coningsby  roused  himself,  dressed, 
and  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  sallied  forth.     Once  more  in 
the  mighty  streets,  surrounded  by  millions,  his  petty  griefs  and 
personal  fortunes  assumed  their  proper  position.    AVell  had  Sidonia 
taught  him,  view  everything  in  its  relation  to  the  rest.    'Tis  the  • 
secret  of  all  wisdom.    Here  was  the  mightiest  of  modem  cities; 4 
the  rival  even  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient.    Whether  he 
nherited  or  forfeited  fortunes,  what  was  it  to  the  passing  throng  ? 
They  would  not  share  his  splendour,  or  his  luxury,  or  his  comfort. 
But  a  word  from  his  lip,  a  thought  from  his  brain,  expressed  at  the 
right  time,  at  the  right  place^  might  turn  their  hearts,  might 
influence  their  passions,  might  change  their  opinions,  might  afi'ect 
their  destiny.    Nothing  is  great  but  the  personal.    As  civilization 
advances,  th&  aecidents  of  life  become  e^ich  day  less  important. 
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The  power  of  man,  bis  greatness  and  his  gloiy,  depend  on  essential/ 
qualities.  Brains  every  day  became  more  precious  than  blood.* 
You  must  give  men  new  ideas,  you  must  teach  them  new  words, 
you  must  modify  their  manners,  yon  must  change  their  laws,  you 
must  root  out  prejudices,  subvert  convictions,  if  you  wish  to  be 
great.  Greatness  no  longer  depends  on  rentals, — the  world  is 
too  rich ;  nor  on  pedigrees, — ^the  world  is  too  knowing. 

^  The  greatness  of  this  city  destrc^s  my  misery,"  said  Coningsby, 
''and  my  genius  shall  conquer  its  greatness!'* 

This  conviction  of  power  in  the  midst  of  despair  was  a  revela- 
tion of  intrinsic  strength.  It  is  indeed  the  test  of  a  creative  spirit. 
From  that  moment  all  petty  fears  for  an  ordinary  future  quitted 
him.  He  felt  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  great  sacrifices,  for 
infinite  suffering ;  that  there  must  devolve  on  him  a  bitter  inherit- 
ance of  obscurity,  struggle,  envy,  and  hatred,  vulgar  prejudice,  base 
criticism,  petty  hostilities,  but  the  dawn  would  break,  and  the  hour 
arrive,  when  the  welcome  morning  hymn  of  his  success  and  his 
fame  would  sound  and  be  re-echoed. 

He  returned  to  his  rooms ;  calm,  resolute.  He  slept  the  deep 
sleep  of  a  man  void  of  anxiety,  that  has  neither  hope  nor  fear  to 
haimt  his  visions,  but  is  prepared  to  rise  on  the  morrow  collected 
for  the  great  human  struggle. 

And  the  morning  came.  Fresh,  vigorous,  not  rash  or  precipi- 
tate, yet  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  idle  meditation,  Coningsby 
already  resolved  at  once  to  quit  his  present  residence,  was  projecting 
a  visit  to  some  legal  quarter,  where  he  intended  in  future  to  reside, 
when  his  servant  brought  him  a  note.  The  handwriting  was  femi- 
nine. The  note  was  from  Flora.  The  contents  were  brief.  She 
begged  Mr.  Coningsby,  with  great  earnestness,  to  do  her  the  honour 
and  the  kindness  of  calling  on  her  at  his  earliest  convenience,  at 
the  hotel  in  Brook  Street  where  she  now  resided. 

It  was  an  interview  which  Coningsby  would  rather  have 
avoided ;  yet  it  seemed  to  him,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  neither 
just,  nor  kind,  nor  manly,  to  refuse  her  request.  Flora  had  not 
injured  him.  She  was,  after  all,  his  kin.  Was  it  for  a  moment  to 
be  supposed  that  he  was  envious  of  her  lot?  He  replied,  there- 
fore, that  in  an  hour  he  would  wait  upon  her. 

In  an  hour,  then,  two  individuals  are  to  be  brought  together, 
whose  first  meeting  was  held  under  circumstances  most  strangely 
dififerent.  Then  Coningsby  was  the  patron,  a  generous  and  spon* 
taneous  one,  of  a  being  obscure,  almost  friendless,  and  sinking 
imder  bitter  mortification.  His  favour  could  not  be  the  less  appro- 
eiated  because  he  was  the  chosen  relative  of  a  powerftil  noble. 
That  noble  was  no  more ;  his  vast  inheritance  had  devolved  on  the 
disregarded,  even  despised  actress,  whose  suffering  emotions  Con- 
ingsby had  then  soothed,  and  whose  fortune  had  risen  on  the 
destruction  of  all  his  prospects  and  the  balk  of  ajl  his  aspirations. 

Flora  was  alone  when  Coningsby  was  ushered  into  the  room* 
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The  extreme  delicacy  of  her  appearance  was  increased  by  her  deep 
mourning ;  and  seated  in  a  cushioned  chair,  &om  which  she  seemed 
to  rise  with  an  effort,  she  certainly  presented  little  of  the  character 
of  a  fortunate  and  prosperous  heiress. 

•*  You  are  very  good  to  come  to  me,"  she  said,  faintly  smiling. 

Coningsby  extended  his  hand  to  her  affectionately,  in  which  she 
placed  her  own,  looking  down  much  embarrassed. 

"  You  have  an  agreeable  situation  here,"  said  Coningsby,  trying 
to  break  the  first  awkwardness  of  their  meeting, 

"  Yes;  but  I  hope  not  to  stop  here  long." 

«  You  are  going  abroad  ?" 

«  No ;  I  hope  never  to  leave  England !" 

There  was  a  slight  pause ;  and  then  Flora  sighed  and  said — 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject  that  gives  me  pain :  yet 
of  which  I  must  speak.     You  think  I  have  injured  you  ?" 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Coningsby,  in  a  tone  of  great  kindness,  '^  that 
you  could  injure  no  one." 

"  I  have  robbed  you  of  your  inheritance." 

"It  was  not  mine  by  any  right,  legal  or  moral.  There  were 
others  who  might  have  urged  an  equal  claim  to  it ;  and  there  are 
many  who  will  now  think  that  you  might  have  preferred  a  superior 


one." 


"You  had  enemies;  I  was  not  one.  They  sought  to  benefit 
themselves  by  injuring  you.  They  have  not  benefited  themselves ; 
let  them  not  say  that  they  have  at  least  injured  you." 

"We  will  care  not  what  they  say,"  said  Coningsby;  "I  can 
sustain  my  lot." 

"Would  that  I  could  mine!"  said  Flora.  She  sighed  again 
with  a  downcast  glance.  Then  looking  up  embarrassed  and  blushing 
deeply,  she  added,  "  I  wish  to  restore  to  you  that  fortune  of  which 
I  have  unconsciously  and  unwillingly  deprived  you." 

— «  The  fortune  is  yours,  dear  Flora,  by  every  right,"  said 
Coningsby,  much  moved  ;"and  there  is  no  one  who  vnshes  more 
fervently  that  it  may  contribute  to  your  happiness  than  I  do." 

"  It  is  killing  me,"  said  Flora,  mournfully;  then  speaking  with 
unusual  animation,  with  a  degree  of  excitement)  she  continued, 
"I  must  tell  what  I  feel.  This  fortune  is  yours.  I  am  Jiappy 
in  the  inheritance,  if  you  generously  receive  it  from  me,  because 
Providence  has  made  me  the  means  of  baffling  your  enemies.  I 
never  thought  to  be  so  happy  as  I  shall  be  if  you  will  generously 
accept  this  fortune,  always  intended  for  you.  I  have  lived  then  for 
a  purpose ;  I  have  not  lived  in  vain ;  I  have  returned  to  you  some 
service,  however  humble,  for  all  your — ^goodness  to  me  in* my 
unhappiness." 

"  You  are,  as  I  have  ever  thought  you,  the  kindest  and  most 
tender-hearted  of  beings.  But  you  misconceive  our  mutual 
positions,  my  gentle  Flora.  The  custom  of  the  world  does  not 
permit  such  acts  to  either  of  us  as  you  contemplate.    The  fortune 
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is  yours.  It  is  left  you  by  one  on  whose  affections  you  had  the 
highest  claim.  I  will  not  say  that  so  large  an  inheritance  does  not 
bring  with  it  an  alarming  responsibility ;  but  you  are  not  unequal 
to  it.  Have  confidence  in  yourself.  You  have  a  good  heart ;  you 
have  good  sense ;  you  have  a  well-principled  being.  Your  spirit 
will  mount  with  your  fortunes,  and  blend  with  them.  You  will 
be  happy." 

«  And  you?" 

<<  I  shall  soon  learn  to  find  content,  if  not  happiness,  from 
other  sources,"  said  Coningsby ;  "  and  mere  riches,  however  vast, 
could  at  no  time  have  secured  my  fehcity." 

"  But  they  may  secure  that  which  brings  felicity,"  said  Flora, 
speaking  in  a  choking  voice,  and  not  meeting  the  glance  of 
Coningsby.  "You  had  some  views  m  life  which  displeased  him 
who  has  done  all  this ;  they  may  be,  they  must  be,  affected  by  tliis 
fatal  caprice.  Speak  to  me,  for  I  cannot  speak,  dear  Mr. 
Coningsby ;  do  not  let  me  believe  that  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my 
life  for  your  happiness,  am  the  cause  of  such  calamities !" 

"  Whatever  be  my  lot,  I  repeat  I  can  sustain  it,"  said  Coningsby, 
with  a  cheek  of  scarlet. 

"Ah!  he  is  angry  with  me,"  exclaimed  Flora,  "he  is  angry 
with  me!"  and  the  tears  stole  down  her  pale  cheek. 

"  No,  no,  no !  dear  Flora ;  I  have  no  other  feelings  to  you  than 
those  of  affection  and  respect,"  and  Coningsby,  much  agitated, 
drew  his  chair  nearer  to  her,  and  took  her  hand.  "  I  am  gratified 
by  these  kind  wishes,  though  they  are  utterly  impracticable ;  but 
they  are  the  witnesses  of  your  sweet  disposition  and  your  noble 
spirit.  There  never  shall  exist  between  us,  under  any  circum- 
stances, other  feeliDgs  than  those  of  kin  and  kindness." 

He  rose  as  if  to  depart.  When  she  saw  that,  she  started,  and 
seemed  to  summon  all  her  energies. 

"  You  are  going,"  she  exclaimed,  "  And  I  have  said  nothing — I 
have  said  nothing ;  and  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  I  mean.  This  fortune  is  yours ;  it  must  be  yours.  It  is 
an  arrow  in  my  heart.  Do  not  think  I  am  speaking  from  a 
taomentaiT  impulse.  I  know  myself.  I  have  Uvea  so  much  alone, 
I  have  had  so  little  to  deceive  or  to  delude  me,  that  I  know  myself. 
K  you  will  not  let  me  do  justice  you  declare  my  doom.  I  cannot 
Kve  if  my  existence  is  the  cause  of  all  your  prospects  being 
blasted,  and  the  sweetest  dreams  of  your  life  being  defeated.  When 
I  die,  these  riches  will  be  yours ;  that  you  cannot  prevent.  Refuse 
my  present  offer,  and  you  seal  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  Flora  whose 
fragile  life  has  hung  for  years  on  the  memory  of  your  kindness.'* 

"You  must  not  say  these  words,  dear  Flora;  you  must  not 
indulge  in  these  gloomy  feelings.  YoU  must  live,  and  you  must 
live  fiappily.  You  have  every  charm  and  virtue  which  should 
secure' happiness.    The  duties  and  the  affections  of  existence  will 
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fall  to  your  lot  It  is  one  that  will  always  interest  me,  for  I  shall 
eyer  be  your  friend.  You  have  conferred  on  me  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  feelings — ^gratitude,  and  for  that  I  bless  yoo.  I  will 
noon  see  you  again."    Mournfully  he  bade  her  farewelL 


CHAPTER  V. 

Aboxtt  a  week  after  this  interview  with  Flora,  as  Coningsby  one 
morning  was  about  to  sally  forth  from  the  Albany  to  visit  some 
chambers  in  the  Temple  to  which  his  notice  had  been  attracted, 
there  was  a  loud  ring,  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  and  Henry  Sydney  and 
Buckhurst  were  ushered  in. 

There  never  was  such  a  cordial  meeting ;  and  yet  the  faces  of 
his  friends  were  serious.  The  truth  is,  the  paragraphs  in  the 
newspapers  had  circulated  in  the  country,  they  had  written  to 
Coningsby,  and  after  a  brief  delay  he  had  confirmed  their  worst 
apprehensions.  Immediately  they  came  up  to  town.  Henry 
Sydney,  a  younger  son,  could  offer  little  but  sympathy,  but  he 
declared  it  was  his  intention  also  to  study  for  the  bar,  so  that  they 
should  not  be  divided.  Buckhurst,  after  many  embraces  and  some 
6rdinary  talk,  took  Coningsby  aside,  and  said,  ''My  dear  fellow, 
I  have  no  objection  to  Henry  Sydney  hearing  everything  I  say, 
but  still  these  are  subjects  which  men  like  to  be  discussed  m 
private.  Of  course  I  expect  you  to  share  my  fortune.  There  is 
enough  for  both.    We  will  have  an  exact  division." 

There  was  something  in  Buckhurst's  fervent  resolution  very 
loveable  and  a  little  humorous,  just  enough  to  put  one  in  good 
temper  with  human  nature  and  life.  K  there  were  any  fellow's 
fortune  in  the  world  that  Coningsby  would  share,  Buckhurst's 
would  have' had  the  preference ;  but  while  he  pressed  his  hand,  and 
with  a  glance  in  which  a  tear  and  a  smile  seemed  to  contend  for 
mastery,  he  gently  indicated  why  such  arrangements  were,  with 
our  present  manners,  impossible. 

''  I  see,"  said  Buckhurst,  after  a  moment's  thought, ''  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  The  thing  cannot  be  done ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  a  fortune  is  a  bore.  What  I  vote  that  we  three  do  at  once 
is,  to  take  plenty  of  ready  money,  and  enter  the  Austrian  service. 
By  Jove !  it  is  the  only  tiling  to  do." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Coningsby.  <^In  the  mean* 
time,  suppose  you  two  fellows  walk  with  me  to  the  Temple,  for  I 
havcan  appointment  to  look  at  some  chambers." 

It  was  a  fine  day,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a  gloomy  walk. 
Though  the  two  friends  had  arrived  full  of  indignation  against 
Lord  Monmouth,  and  miserable  about  their  companion,  once  more 
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in  his  society,  and  finding  little  difference  in  his  carriage,  they 
assumed  unconsciously  their  habitual  tone.  As  for  Buckhurst,  he 
was  delighted  with  the  Temple,  which  he  visited  for  the  first  time. 
The  name  enchanted  him.  /The  tombs  in  the  church  conyinced 
him  that  the  Crusades  were  the  only  career.  He  would  have  him- 
self become  a  law  student  if  he  might  hare  prosecuted  his  studiea 
in  chain  armour.  The  calmer  Henry  Sydney  was  consoled  for  the^ 
misfortunes  of  Ooningsby  by  a  fanciful  project  himself  to  pass 
a  portion  of  his  life  amid  these  halls  and  courts,  gardens  and 
terraces,  that  maintain  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  so  much  of  the  grave  romance  ani  picturesqiue 
decorum  of  our  past  manners.  Henry  Sydney  was  very  sanguine ; 
he  was  reconciled  to  the  disinheritance  of  Ooningsby  by  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  providential  dispensation  to  maJce  him  a  Lord 
Chancellor. 

These  faithful  friends  remained  in  town  with  Ooningsby  nntil 
he  was  established  in  Paper  Buildings,  and  had  become  a  pupil  of  a 
celebrated  special  pleader.  They  would  have  remained  longer  had 
not  he  himself  suggested  that  it  was  better  that  they  should  part. 
It  seemed  a  terrible  catastrophe  after  all  the  visions  of  their 
boyish  days,  their  college  dreams,  and  their  dazzling  adventures  in 
the  world. 

"And  this  is  the  end  of  Ooningsby,  the  brilliant  Ooningsby, 
that  we  all  loved,  that  was  to  be  our  leader!"  said  Buckhurst  to 
Lord  Henrjr  as  they  quitted  him.  "  Well,  come  what  may,  life  has 
lost  something  of  its  bloom." 

"  The  great  thing  now,"  said  Lord  Henry,  **  is  to  keep  up  the 
chain  of  our  friendship.  We  must  write  to  him  very  often,  and 
contrive  to  be  frequently  together.  It  is  dreadful  to  tliink  that  in 
the  ways  of  life  our  hearts  may  become  estranged.  I  never  felt 
more  wretched  than  I  do  at  this  moment,  and  yet  I  have  faith  tha4 
we  shall  not  lose  him." 

"Amen!"  said  Buckhurst;  "but  I  feel  my  plan  about  the 
Austrian  service  was,  after  all,  the  aiily  thing.  The  continent  ofiers 
a  career.  He  might  have  been  prime  minister :  several  strangers 
have  been ;  and  as  for  war,  look  at  Brown  and  Laudohn,  and  half 
a  hundred  others.  I  had  a  much  better  chance  of  being  a  field 
marshal  tlian  he  has  ot  being  a  Lord  Ohancellor." 

"  I  feel-  quite  convinced  that  Ooningsby  will  be  Lord  Chan*: 
cellor,"  said  Henry  Sidney,  gravely. 

This  change  of  life  for  Ooningsby  was  a  great  social  revolution. 
It  was  sudden' and  complete.  Within  a  month  after  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  his  name  had  been  erased  from  all  his  fashionable 
clubs,  his  horses  and  carriages  sold,  and  he  had  become  a  student 
of  the  Temple.  He  entirely  devoted  himself  to  his  new  pursuit. 
His  being  was  completely  absorbed  in  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
haunt  his  mind ;  no  unexperienced  scene  or  sensation  of  life  to 
distract  his  intelligence.    One  sacred  thought  alone  indeed  there 
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remained,  shrined  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  his  heart  and 
consciousness.  But  it  was  a  tradition,  no  longer  a  hope.  The 
moment  that  he  had  fairly  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  his 
grandfather's  will — had  clearly  ascertained  the  consequences  to 
himself,  and  had  resolved  on  the  course  to  pursue — he  had  com- 
municated unreservedly  with  Oswald  Millbamc,  and  had  renounced 
^hose  pretensions  to  tiie  hand  of  his  sister  which  it  ill  became  the 
destitute  to  prefer. 

His  letter  was  answered  in  person.  Millbank  met  He»ry 
Sydney  and  Buckhurst  at  the  chambers  of  Coningsby.  Once 
more  they  were  all  four  together ;  but  under  what  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  what  different  prospects  from  those  which 
attended  their  separation  at  Eton  1  Alone  with  Coningsby,  Mill- 
bank  spoke  to  him  things  which  letters  could  not  convey.  He 
bore  to  him  all  the  sympathy  and  devotion  of  Edith ;  but  they 
would  not  conceal  from  themselves  that,  at  this  moment,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  all  was  hopeless.  In  no  way  did 
Coningsby  ever  permit  himself  to  intimate  to  Oswald  the  cause  of 
his  disinheritance.  He  was,  of  course,  silent  on  it  to  his  other 
friends ;  as  any  communication  of  the  kind  must  have  touched  on  a 
subject  that  was  consecrated  in  his  inmost  soul. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  state  of  political  parties  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1841 
\J  offered  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to  their  condition  at  the  period 
commemorated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work.  The  banners  of 
the  Conservative  camp  at  this  moment  lowered  on  the  Whig 
forces,  as  the  gatheri^  host  of  the  Norman  invader  frowned  on 
liie  coast  of  Sussex.  The  Whigs  were  not  yet  conquered,  but  they 
were  doomed ;  and  they  themselves  knew  it.  The  mistake  which 
was  made  by  the  Conservative  leaders  in  not  retaining  office  in 
1839 — and,  ji^hether  we  consider  their  conduct  in  a  national  and 
constitutional  light,  or  as  a  mere  question  of  political  tactics  and 
^arty  prudence,  it  was  unquestionably  a  great  mistake— had  in- 
iused  into  the  corps  of  Whig  authority  a  kind  of  galvanic  action, 
which  only  the  superficial  could  mistake  for  vitality.  Even  to 
form  a  basis  for  their  future  operations,  after  the  conjuncture  of 
'39,  the  Whigs  were  obUffed  to  make  a  fresh  inroad  on  the  revenue, 
the  daily  increasing  debility  of  which  was  now  arresting  attention 
and  exciting  pubHc  alarm.  It  was  clear  that  the  catastrophe  of 
the  government  would  be  financial. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  conduct  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet,  in  their  final  propositions,  cannot  be  described  as 
deficient  either  in  boldness  or  prudence.    The  policy  which  they 
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recommended  was  m  itself  a  sag-acious  and  spirited  policy;  but 
they  erred  in  supposing"  that,  at  the  period  it  was  brougnt  forward, 
any  measure  promoted  by  the  Whigs  could  have  obtained  general 
favour  in  the  country.  The  Wbigs  were  known  to  be  feeble; 
they  were  looked  upon  as  tricksters.  The  country  knew  they 
were  opposed  by  a  very  powerful  party ;  and  though  there  cer- 
tainly never  was  any  authority  for  the  belief,  the  country  did 
believe  that  that  powerful  party  were  influenced  by  great  prin- 
ciples— ^had  in  their  view  a  definite  and  national  policy — and 
would  secure  to  England,  instead  of  a  feeble  administration  and 
fluctuating  opinions,  energy  and  a  creed. 

The  future  eflfect  of  the  Whig  propositions  of  '41  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  that  part^,  even  if  in  the  interval  they  be  appro* 
priated  piecemeal,  as  will  probably  be  the  case,  by  their  Conserva- 
tive successors.  But  for  the  moment,  and  in  the  plight  in  which 
the  Whig  party  found  themselves,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
devised  measures  more  conducive  to  their  precipitate  fall.  Great 
interests  were  menaced  by  a  weak  government.  The  consequence 
was  inevitable.  Tadpole  and  Taper  saw  it  in  a  moment.  They 
snuffed  the  factious  air,  and  felt  the  coming  storin.  Notwith- 
standing the  extreme  congeniality  of  these  worthies,  there  was  a 
httle  latent  jealousy  between  them.  Tadpole  worshipped  Regis- 
tration :  Taper  adored  a  Cry.  Tadpole  always  maintained  that  it 
was  the  winnowing  of  the  electoral  lists  that  could  alone  gain  the 
day ;  Taper,  on  the  contrary,  faithful  to  ancient  traditions,  was 
ever  of  opinion  that  the  gams  must  ultimately  be  won  by  popular 
clamour.  It  always  seemed  so  impossible  that  the  Conservative 
party  could  ever  be  popular;  the  extreme  graciousness  and 
personal  popularity  of  the  leaders  not  being  sufficiently  apparent 
to  be  esteemed  an  adequate  set-off  against  the  inveterate  odium 
that  attached  to  their  opinions ;  that  the  Tadpole  philosophy  was 
the  favoured  tenet  in  high  places ;  aud  Taper  had  had  his  knuckles 
well  rapped  more  than  once  for  manoeuyring  too  actively  against 
the  New  Poor-law,  and  for  hiring  several  link-boys  to  bawl  a 
much'Wronged  lady's  name  in  the  Park  when  the  Court  pro- 
rogued  Parliament. 

And  now,  after  all,  in  1841,  it  seemed  that  Taper  was  right. 
There  was  a  great  clamour  in  every  quarter,  and  the  clamour  wav 
against  the  Whigs  and  in  favour  of  Conservative  principles. 
i  What  Canadian  timber-merchants  meant  by  Conservative  princi-' 
pies,  it  is.  not  difficult  to  conjecture ;  or  West  Indian  planters.  It 
was  tolerably  clear  on  the  hustings  what  squires  and  farmers,  and 
their  followers,  meant  by  Conservative  principles.  What  they  mean 
by  Conservative  principles  now  is  another  question :  and  whether 
Conservative  principle^  mean  something  higher  than  a  perpetuation 
of  fiscal  arrangements,  some  of  them  very  impolitic,  none  of  them 
very  important.  But  no  matter  what  different  bodies  of  men 
«nderatood  by  the  cry  in  which  they  all  joined— the  Cry  existed. 
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Taper  beat  Tadpole;  and  the  great  Ck>nBervative  party  beat  ttm 
shattered  and  eznausted  Whigs. 

Notwithstanding  the  abstraction  of  his  legal  studies,  Coningsby 
could  not  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  political  crisis.  In  the 
political  world  of  course  he  never  mixed,  but  the  friends  of  his 
boyhood  were  deeply  interested  in  afiairs,  and  they  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity whidi  he  would  permit  them,  of  cultivating  his  society. 
Their  occasional  fellow^p,  a  visit  now  and  then  to  Sidonia,  and  a 
call  sometimes  on  Flora,  who  lived  at  Richmond,  comprised  his 
social  relations.  His  general  acquaintance  did  not  desert  him,  but 
he  was  out  of  sight,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  remembered.  Mr. 
Ormsby  asked  him  to  diimer,  and  occasionally  mourned  over  his 
fate  .in  the  bow  window  of  White's ;  while  Lord  Eskdale  even 
went  to  see  him  in  the  Temple,  was  interested  in  his  progress,  and 
said,  with  an  encouraging  look,  that,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  all  his  friends  must  join  and  get  up  the  steam.  Coningsby 
had  once  met  Mr.  Rigby,  who  was  walking  with  the  Duke  of 
Agincourt,  which  was  probably  the  reason  he  could  not  notice  a 
lawyer.    Mr.  Rigby  cut  Coningsby. 

Lord  Bskdfile  bad  obtained  from  Yillebecque  accurate  details 
as  to  the  cause  of  Coningsby  being  disinherited.  Our  hero,  if 
one  in  such  fallen  fortunes  may  still  be  described  as  a  hero,  had 
mentioned  to  Lord  Eskdale  his  sorrow  that  his  grandfather  had 
died  in  anger  with  him ;  but  Lord  Eskdale,  without  dwelling  on 
the  subject  had  assured  him  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  if 
Lord  Monmouth  had  lived,  affairs  would  have  been  different. 
He  had  altered  the  disposition  of  his  property  at  a  moment  of 
^reat  and  general  irritation  and  excitement;  and  had  been  too 
mdolent,  perhaps  really  too  indisposed,  which  he  was  unwilling 
ever  to  acknowledge,  to  recur  to  a  calmer  and  more  equitable 
settlement.  Lord  Eskdale  had  been  more  ^nk  with  Sidonia,  and 
had  told  him  all  about  the  refusal  to  become  a  candidate  for  Darl- 
ford  against  Mr.  Millbank;  the  communication  of  Rigby  to  Lord 
Monmouth,  as  to  the  presence  of  Oswald  Millbank  at  the  castle, 
and  the  love  of  Coningsby  for  his  sister ;  all  these  details,  furnished 
by  Villebecque  to  Lord  Eskdale,  had  been  truly  transferred  by  that 
nobleman  to  his  co-executor ;  and  Sidonia,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
digested  them,  had  made  Lady  Wallinger  acquainted  with  Uie 
whole  history. 

\J  The  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Parliament  by  the  Whigs,  the 
project  of  which  had  reached  Lord  Monmouth  a  year  before,  and 
yet  in  which  nobody  believed  to  the  last  moment,  at  length  took 
place.  All  the  world  was  dkipersed  in  the  heart  of  the  season,  and 
our  solitaiy  student  of  the  Temple,  in  hds.  lonely  chambers,  not- 
withstanding all  his  efforts,  found  his  eye  rather  wander  over  the 
pages  of  Tidd  and  Chitty  as  he  remembered  that  the  great  event 
to  which  be  had  so  looked  forward  was  now  occurring,  and  he, 
after  all,  was  no  actor  in  the  mighty  drama.    It  was  to  have  been 
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the  epoch  of  his  life ;  when  he  was  to  have  found  himself  in  that 
proud  position  for  which  all  the  studies,  and  meditations,  and  higher 
impulses  of  his  nature,  had  been  preparing*  him.  It  was  a  keen 
trial  of  a  man.  Every  one  of  hi»  friends  and  old  companions  were 
candidates,  and  with  sanguine  prospects.  Lord  Henry  was  certain 
for  a  division  of  his  county ;  Buckhurst  harangued  a  large  as^ri- 
cultural  borough  in  his  vicinity ;  Eustace  Lyle  and  Vere  stood  in 
coalition  for  a  Yorkshire  town;  and  Oswald  Millbank  solicited  the 
suffrages  of  an  importaut  manufacturing  constituency.  They 
sent  tneir  addresses  to  Coningsby.  He  was  deeply  interested  as 
he  traced  in  them  the  influence  of  his  own  mind ;  otten  recognised 
the  very  expressions  to  which  h»  had  habituated  them.  Amid  the 
confusion  of  a  genial  election,  no  unimpassioned  critic  had  time 
to  canvass  the  language  of  an  address  to  an  isolated  constituency ; 
yet  an  intelligent  speculator  on  the  movements  of  political  parties 
might  have  <&tected  in  these  public  declarations  some  intimation 
of  new  views,  and  of  a  tone  of  political  feeling  that  has  unfortun- 
ately been  too  long  absent  from  the  public  life  of  this  country. 

it. was  the  end  of  a  sultry  July  day,  the  last  ray  of  the  sun 
shooting  down  Pall  Mall  sweltering  with  dust ;  there  was  a  crowd 
round  the  doors  of  the  Carlton  and  the  Reform  Glubs,  and  every 
now  and  then  an  express  arrived  with  the  agitating  bulletin  of  a 
fresh  defeat  or  a  new  triumph.  Coningsby  was  walking  up  Pall 
Mall.  He  was  going  to  dine  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club, 
the  only  club  on  whose  list  he  had  retained  his  name,  that  he 
might  occasionally  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  Eton  or  Cam- 
bridge friend  without  the  annoyance  of  encountering  any  of  hia 
former  fashionable  acquaintances.  He  lighted  in  his  walk  on  Mr. 
Tadpole  and  Mr.  Taper,  both  of  whom  he  knew.  The  latter  did 
Hot  notice  him,  but  Mr.  Tadpole,  more  good-natured,  bestowed  on 
him  a  rough  nod,  not  unmarked  by  a  slight  expression  of  coarse 
pity. 

Coningsby  ordered  his  dinner,  and  then  took  up  the  evening 
papers,  where  he  learnt  the  return  of  Vere  and  Lyle ;  and  read  a  speech 
of  Buckhurst  denouncing  the  Venetian  Constitution,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  several  thousand  persons,  apparently  not  a  little  terrified 
by  this  unknown  danger,  now  first  introduced  to  their  noticcr 
Being  tnie  Enghshmen,  they  were  all  against  Buck  hurst's  opponent, 
who  was  of  the  Venetian  party,  and  who  ended  by  calling  out 
Buckhurst  for  his  personalities. 

Coningsby  had  dined,  and  was  reading  in  the  library,  when  a 
waiter  brought  up  a.  third  edition  of  the  "  Sun,"  with  electioneering 
bulletins  from  the  manufacturing  districts  to  the  very  latest  hour. 
Some  large  letters  which  expressed  the  name  of  Darlford  caught 
^his  eye.  ''There  seemed  great  excitement  in  that  borough ;  strange 
proceedings  had  happened.  The  column  was  headed,  "  Extraor- 
dinary Aftair !  Withdrawal  of  the  Liberal  Candidate  I  Two  Tory 
Candidates  in  the  field!!!" 
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His  eye  glanced  over  an  animated  speech  of  Mr.  Millbank,  his 
countenance  changed,  his  heart  palpitated.  Mr.  Millbank  had  re- 
signed the  representation  of  the  town,  but  not  from  weakness ;  his 
avocations  demanded  his  presence ;  he  had  been  requested  to  let 
his  son  supply  his  place,  but  his  son  was  otherwise  provided  for ; 
he  should  always  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  towji  and  trade  of 
Darlford;  he  hoped  that  the  link  between  the  borough  and  Hel- 
lingsley  would  be  ever  cherished  (loud  cheering) ;  he  wished  in 
parting  from  them  to  take  a  step  which  should  conciliate  all  parties, 
jput  an  end  to  local  heats  and  factious  contentions,  and  secure  the 
town  an  able  and  worthy  representative.  For  these  reasons  he 
6egged  to  propose  to  them  a  gentleman  who  bore  a  name  which 
many  of  tbem  greatly  honoured ;  for  himself,  he  knew  the  indi- 
vidual, and  it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  whether  they  considered 
his  talents,  his  character,  or  the  ancient  connexion  of  his  family 
with  the  district,  he  could  not  propose  a  candidate  more  worthy  of 
their  confidence  than  Harry  Coningsby,  Esq. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  that  wild  enthusiasm  which 
occasionally  bursts  out  in  the  most  civilised  communities.  The 
contest  between  Millbank  and  Rigby  was  equally  balanced,  neither 
party  was  over-confident.  The  Conservatives  were  not  particularly 
zealous  in  behalf  of  their  champion;  there  was  no  Marquess  of 
Monmouth  and  no  Coningsby  Castle  now  to  back  him ;  he  was 
fighting  on  his  own  resources,  and  he  was  a  beaten  horse.  The 
Liberals  did  not  like  the  prospect  of  a  defeat,  and  dreaded  the 
mortification  of  Rigby's  triumph.  The  Moderate  men,  who  thought 
more  of  local  than  poHtical  circumstances,  liked  the  name  of  Con- 
ingsby. Mr.  Millbank  had  dexterously  prepared  his  leading  sup- 
porters for  the  substitution.  Some  traits  of  the  character  ana  con- 
duct of  Coningsby  had  been  cleverly  circulated.  Thus  there  was 
a  combination  of  many  favourable  causes  in  his  favour.  In  half 
an  hour's  time  his  image  was  stamped  on  the  brain  of  every  in- 
habitant of  the  borough  as  an  interesting  and  accomplished  youth, 
who  had  been  wronged,  and  who  deserved  to  be  rewarded.  It 
was  whispered  that  Kigby  was  his  enemy.  Magog  Wrath  and  his 
mob  offered  Mr.  Millbank's  committee  to  throw  Mr.  Rigby  into 
the  river,  or  to  burn  down  his  hotel,  in  case  he  was  prudent  enough 
not  to  show.  Mr.  Rigby  determined  to  fight  to  the  last.  All  his 
hopes  were  now  staked  on  the  successful  result  of  this  contest.  It 
were  impossible  if  he  were  returned  that  his  friends  could  refuse 
him  high  office.  The  whole  of  Lord  Monmouth's  reduced  legacy 
was  devoted  to,  this  end.  The  third  edition  of  the  "  Sun  "  left  Mr. 
Rigby  in  vain  attempting  to  address  an  infuriated  populace. 

Here  was  a  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  our  forlorn  Coningsby! 
When  his  grandfather  first  sent  for  him  to  Monmouth  House,  his 
destiny  was  not  verging  on  greater  vicissitudes.  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  was  surprised  that  all  the  silent  gentlemen  who  were 
about  him  did  not  mark  his  agitation.    Not  an  individual  there 
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that  be  knew.  It  was  now  an  hour  to  midnight^  and  to-morrow 
the  almost  unconscious  candidate  was  to  go  to  the  poll.  In  d 
tumult  of  suppressed  emotion,  Coningsby  returned  to  his  chambers. 
He  found  a  letter  in  bis  box  from  Oswald  Millbank,  who  had  been 
twice  at  the  Temple.  Oswald  had  been  returned  without  a  contest^ 
and  had  reached  Darlford  in  time  to  hear  Coningsby  nominated. 
He  set  off  instantly  to  London,  and  left  at  his  friend's  chambers  a 
rapid  narrative  of  what  had  happened,  with  information  that  he 
should  call  on  him  again  on  the  morrow  at  nine  o'clock,  when 
they  were  to  repair  together  immediately  to  Darlford  in  time 
for  Coningsby  to  be  chaired,  for  no  one  entertained  a  doubt  of  hir 
triumph. 

Coningsby  did  not  sleep  a  wink  that  night,  and  yet  when  he 
Wee  early  felt  fresh  enough  for  any  exploit,  however  difficult  op 
hazardous.  He  felt  as  an  Egyptian  does  when  the  Nile  rises  after 
its  elevation  had  been  despaired  of.  At  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes,  an  event  had  occurred  which  seemed  to  restore  all. 
He  dared  not  contemplate  the  ultimate  result  of  all  these  wonderful 
changes.  Enough  for  him,  that  when  all  seemed  dark,  he  was 
about  to  be  returned  to  ParUament  by  the  father  of  Edith,  and  his 
vanquished  rival  who  was  to  bito  the  dust  before  him  was  the 
author  of  all  his  misfortunes.  Love,  Vengeance,  Justice,  the  glori- 
ous pride  of  having  acted  rightly,  the  triumphant  sense  of  com- 
plete and  absolute  success — ^here  were  chaotic  materials  from  which 
order  was  at  length  evolved ;  and  all  subsided  in  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  that  Providence  that  had  so  signally  pro- 
tected him. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  Oswald.  They  em» 
braced.  It  seemed  that  Oswald  was  as  excited  as  Coningsby.  His 
eye  sparkled,  his  manner  was  energetic. 

"We  must  talk  it  all  over  during  our  journey.  We  have  not  a 
minute  to  waste." 

During  that  journey  Coningsby  learned  something  of  the  course 
of  affairs  which  gradually  had  Drought  about  so  singular  a  revolu-* 
tion  in  his  favour.  We  mentioned  that  Sidonia  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
and  attended  the  disinheritance  of  Coningsby.  These  he  had  told  to 
Lady  Wallinger,  first  by  letter,  afterwards  in  more  detail  on  her 
arrival  in  London.  Lady  Wallinger  had  conferred  with  her  hus- 
band. She  was  not  surprised  at  toe  goodness  of  Coningsby,  and 
she  83ntnpathised  with  all  his  calamities.  He  had  ever  been  the 
favourite  of  her  judgment,  and  her  romance  had  always  consistec' 
in  blending  his  destinies  with  tho^e  of  her  beloved  Edith.  Sir 
Joseph  was  a  judicious  man,  who  never  cared  to  commit  himself; 
a  tittle  selfish,  but  good,  jpst,  and  honourable,  with  some  impulses, 
only  a  tittle  afraid  of  them;  but  then  his  wife  stepped  in  like  a  a 
angel,  and  gave  them  the  right  direction.  They  were  both  abso- 
lutely impressed  with  Coningsby 's  admirable  conduct,  and  Lady 
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Wallinger  was  determined  that  her  husband  should  express  to 
others  the  convictions  which  he  acknowledged  in  unison  with 
herself.  Sir  Joseph  spoke  to  Mr.  Millbank,  who  stared — ^but  Sir 
Joseph  spoke  feebly.  Lady  Wallinger  conveyed  all  this  intelligence 
and  all  her  impressions,  to  Oswald  and  Edith.  The  younger  JViill- 
bank  talked  with  his  father,  who,  making  no  admissions,  listened 
with  interest,  inveighed  against  Lord  Monmouth,  and  condemned 
his  will. 

,  After  some  time,  Mr.  Millbank  made  inquiries  about  Coningsby^ 
^ok  an  interest  in  his  career,  and,  hke  Lord  Eskdale,  declared  that 
when  hie  was  called  to  the  bar,  his  friends  would  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  evince  their  sincerity.  Affairs  remained  in  this  state, 
imtn  Oswald  thought  that  cii'cumstances  were  sufficiently  ripe  to 
urge  his  father  on  the  subject.  The  position  which  Oswald  had 
assumed  at  Millbank  had  necessarily  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
afi^rs  and  fortune  of  his  father.  When  he  computed  the  vast 
^wealth  which  he  knew  was  at  his  parent's  command,  and  recalled 
Coningsby  in  his  humble  chambers,  toiling  aft«r  all  his  noble 
efforts  without  any  results,  and  his  sister  pming  in  a  provincial 
solitude,  Oswald  began  to  curse  wealth,  and  to  ask  himself  what 
was  the  use  of  all  their  marvellous  mdustry  and  supernatural  skill  ? 
He  addressed  his  father  with  that  irresistible  frankness  which  a 
strong  faith  can  alone  inspire.  What  are  t^e  objects  of  wealth,  if 
not  to  bless  those  who  possess  our  hearts  ?  The  cmly  daughter, 
the  friend  to  whom  the  only  son  was  indebted  for  his  hfe — ^here 
are  two  beings  surely  whom  one  would  care  to  bless,  and  both  are  un- 
happy. Mr.  Millbank  listened  without  prejudice,  for  he  was  already 
convmced.  But  he  felt  some  interest  in  the  present  conduct  of 
Coningsby.  A  Coningsby  working  for  his  teead  was  a  novel 
incident  for  him.  He  wished  to  be  assured  of  its  authenticity. 
He  was  resolved  to  convince  himself  of  the  fact.  And  perhaps  he 
would  have  gone  on  yet  for  a  little  time,  and  watched  the  progress 
of  the  experiment,  already  interested  and  deUghted  by  what  had 
reached  him,  had  not  the  dissolution  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis/ 
The  misery  of  Oswald  at  the  position  of  Coningsby,  the  silent  sad- 
ness of  Ed[ith,  his  own  conviction,  which  assured  him  that  he  eould 
io  nothing  wiser  or  better  than  take  this  young  man  to  his  heart, 
io  ordained  it  that  Mr.  Millbank,  who  was  after  all  the  creature 
of  impulse,  decided  suddenly,  and  decided  rightly.  Kever  making 
'  a  single  admission  to  all  the  representations  of  his  son,  Mr. 
MiUbank  in  a  moment  did  all  that  his  son  could  have  dared 
to  desire. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  and  crude  intimation  of  what  had 
occurred  at  Millbank  and  Hellingsley ;  yet  it  conveys  a  faint  sketch 
»f  the  enchanting  intelligence  that  Oswald* conveyed  to  Coningsby 
during'  their  rapid  travel.  When  they  arrived  at  Birmingham, 
they  found  a  messenger  and  a  despatch,  informing  Coniugsby, 
that  at  mid-day,  at  Darlford,  he  was  at  tiie  head  of  me  poll  by  an 
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OTerwhelimng  majority,  and  that  Mr.  Higby  liad  resig^ned.  He 
-was,  however,  requested  to  remain  at  Birmingham,  as  they  did 
not  wish  him  to  enter  Darlford,  except  to  be  chaired,  so  he  was 
to  arrive  there  in  the  morning.  At  Birmingham,  therefore,  they 
remained. 

There  was  Oswald's  election  to  talk  of  as  well  as  Coningsby's. 
They  had  hardly  had  time  for  this.  Now  they  were  botii  Members 
of  Parliament.  Men  must  have  been  at  school  to&>ether,  to  enjoy 
^iie  real  fun  of  meeting  thus,  and  realising  boyish  dreams.  Often, 
years  ago,  they  had  talked  of  these  things,  and  assumed  these 
results;  but  those  were  words  and  dreams,  these  were  positive 
fiacts ;  after  some  doubts  and  struggles,  in  the  freshness  of  their 
youth,  Oswald  Millbank  and  Harry  Coningsby  were  members  of 
the  British  Parliament ;  public  characters,  responsible  agents,  witih 
a  career. 

This  afternoon,  at  Birmingham,  was  as  happy  an  afternoon  as 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  ef  man.  Both  of  these  companions  were 
labouring  under  that  degree  of  excitement  which  is  necessary  to 
felicity.  They  had  enough  to  talk  about.  Edith  was  no  longer  a 
forbidden  or  a  sorrowful  subject.  There  was  rapture  in  their  again 
meeting  under  such  circumstances.  Then  there  were  their,  friends ; 
that  dear  Buckhurst,  who  had  just  been  called  out  for  stylins*  his 
opponent  a  Venetian,  and  all  their  companions  of  early  a&^. 
What  a  sudden  and  marvellous  change  in  all  their  destinies  1  Ijfe 
was  a  pantomime ;  the  wand  was  waved,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
■choolfellows  had  of  a  sudden  become  elements  of  power,  springs  of 
the  great  machine. 

A  train  arrived ;  restless  they  sallied  forth,  to  seek  diversion 
in  the  dispersion  of  the  passengers.  Coningsby  and  Millbank, 
with  that  glance,  a  little  inquisitive,  even  impertinent,  if  we  must 
confess  it,  with  which  one  gxeete  a  stranger  when  he  emerges 
from  a  public  conveyance,  were  lounging  on  the  platform.  Ulie 
train  arrived;  stopped;-  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  from  one 
of  them  emerged  Mr.  Rierby !  Coninc^by,  who  had  dined,  was 
greatly  tempted  to  take  o^  his  hat  and  make  him  a  bow,  but  he 
refrained.  Their  eyes  met.  Higby  was  dead  beat.  He  was 
evidently  used  up;  a  man  without  a  resource;  the  sight  of  Con- 
ingsby his  last  blow ;  he  had  met  his  fate. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Coningsby,  "  I  remember  I  wanted 
you  to  dine  with  my  grandfather  at  Montem,  and  that  fellow  would 
not  ask  you.    Such  is  life  1 " 

About  eleven  o*clock  the  next  morning  they  arrived  at  the 
Darlford  station.  Here  they  were  met  by  aa^xious  deputation, 
who  received  Coningsby  as  if  he  were  a  prophet^-aod  ushered  him 
into  a  car  covered  with  satin  and  blue  ribbans,  andctmwn  by  six 
beautiful  grey  horses,  caparisoned  in  his  colours,  and\^dden  by 
postilions,  whose  very  whips  were  blue  and  white.  Tnumphani 
music  sounded :  banners  waved ;  the  multitude  were  marshalled ; 
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the  Freemasons,  at  the  first  oppdrtunity,  fell  into  the  procession ; 
the  Odd  Fellows  joined  it  at  the  nearest  corner.  Preceded  and 
followed  by  thousands,  with  colours  flying,  trumpets  sounding,  and 
endless  huzzas,  flags  and  handkerchief  waving  &om  every  window, 
and  every  balcony  filled  with  dames  and  maidens  bedecked  with 
his  colours,  Comngsby  was  borne  through  enthusiastic  Darlford 
like  Paulus  Emihus  returning  from  Macedon.  Uncovered,  still  in 
deep  mourning,  his  fine  figure,  and  graceful  bearing,  and  his  in- 
tdligent  brow,  at  once  won  every  female  heart. 

The  singularity  was  that  all  were  of  the  same  opinion :  every- 
body cheered  him,  every  house  was  adorned  with  his  colours. 
His  triumphal  return  was  no  party  question.  Ma^og  Wrath  and 
Bully  Bluck  walked  together  like  lambs  at  the  head  of  his 
procession. 

The  car  stopped  before  the  principal  hotel  in  the  High  Street. 
It  was  Mr.  Millbank's  committee.  The  broad  street  was  so 
crowded,  that,  as  every  one  declared,  you  might  have  walked  on 
the  heads  of  the  people.  Every  window  was  full ;  the  very  roofs 
were  peopled.  The  car  stopped,  and  the  populace  ^ve  three 
cheers  for  Mr.  Millbank.  Their  late  member,  surrounded  by  hia 
friends,  stood  in  the  balcony,  which  was  fitted  up  with  Coningsby's 
colours,  and  bore  his  name  on  the  hanging  in  gigantic  letters 
formed  of  dahlias.  The  flashing  and  inquiring  eye  of  Coningsby 
caught  the  form  of  Edith,  who  was  leaning  on  her  father's  arm. 

ITie  hustings  were  opposite  the  hotel,  and  here,  after  a  while, 
Coningsby  was  carried,  and,  stepping  from  his  car,  took  up  his 
post  to  address,  lor  the  first  time,  a  public  assembly.  Anxious  as 
the  people  were  to  hear  him,  it  was  long  before  their  enthusiasm 
could  subside  into  silence.  At  length  tiiat  silence  was  deep  and 
absolute.  He  spoke ;  his  powerful  and  rich  tones  reached  every 
ear.  In  five  minutes*  time  every  one  looked  at  his  neighbour,  and 
without  speaking  they  agreed  that  there  never  was  anything  Hke 
this  heard  in  Darlford  before. 

He  addressed  them  for  a  considerable  time,  for  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  say ;  not  only  to  express  his  gratitude  lor  the  unprece- 
dented manner  in  which  he  had  become  their  representative,  and 
for  the  spirit  in  which  they  had  greeted  him,  but  he  had  to  offer 
them  no  niggard  exposition  of  the  views  and  opinions  ot  the 
member  whom  they  nad  so  confidingly  chosen,  without  even  a 
formal  declaration  of  his  sentiments. 

He  did  this  with  so  much  clearness,  and  in  a  manner  so 
pointed  and  popular,  that  the  deep  attention  of  the  multitude  never 
wavered.  His  Hvely  illustrations  kept  them  often  in  continued 
merriment.  But  when  towards  his  close  he  drew  some  picture  of 
what  he  hoped  might  be  the  character  of  his  future  and  lasting 
connection  with  the  town,  the  vast  throng  was  singularly  afiected. 
There  were  a  great  many  present  at  that  moment  who,  though  they 
had  never  soen  Coningsby  before,  would  willingly  have  then  died 
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for  him.  Coning^by  had  touched  their  hearts,  for  he  had  spoken 
from  his  own.  His  spirit  had  entirely  magnetised  them.  Darl- 
ford  believed  in  Coningsby :  and  a  very  good  creed. 

And  now  Coningsby  was  conducted  to  the  opposite  hotel.  He 
walked  through  the  crowd.  The  progress  was  slow,  as  every  one 
wished  to  shake  hands  with  him.  His  friends,  however,  at  last 
safely  landed  him.  He  sprang  up  the  stairs ;  he  was  met  by  Mr. 
Millbank,  who  welcomed  him  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and 
offered  his  hearty  congratulations. . 

"  It  is  to  you,  dear  sir,  that  I  am  indebted  for  all  this,"  said 
Coningsby. 

"  IN^o,'*  said  Mr.  Millbank,  "  it  is  to  your  own  high  principles, 
great  talents,  and  good  heart." 

After  he  had  been  presented  by  the  late  member  to  the  prin- 
cipal personages  in  the  borough,  Mr.  Millbank  said — - 

"I  think  we  must  now  give  Mr.  Coningsby  a  little  rest. 
Come  with  me,"  he  added,  "  here  is  some  one  who  will  be  very 
glad  to  see  you." 

.  Speaking  thus,  he  led  our  hero  a  little  away,  and  placing  his 
.arm  in  Coningsby's  with  great  affection  opened  the  door  of  an 
apartment.  There  was  Edith,  radiant  with  loveliness  and  beaming 
with  love.  Their  agitated  hearts  told  at  a  glance  the  tumult  of 
their  joy.  The  father  joined  their  hands,  and  blessed  them  with 
words  of  tenderness. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  marriage  of  Coningsby  and  Edith  took  place  early  in  the 
autumn.  It  was  solemnised  at  Millbank,  and  they  passed  their 
first  moon  at  Hellingsley,  which  place  was  in  future  to  be  the 
residence  of  »T^o  TY^f^mK^i'  f^^  DnvltVrl..^  The  estate  was  to  devolve 
to  Coningsby  after  the  death  of  MrT^illbank,  who  in  the  mean- 
time made  arrangements  which  permitted  the  newlj^-married 
couple  to  reside  at  the  Hall  in  a  manner  becoming  its  occupants. 
All  these  settlements,  as  Mr.  Millbank  assured  Coningsby,  were 
effected  not  only  with  the  sanction,  but  at  the  express  instance  of 
his  son. 

An  event,  however,  occurred  not  very  long  after  the  marriage 
of  Coningsby,  which  rendered  this  generous  conduct  of  his  father- 
in-law  no  longer  necessary  to  his  fortunes,  though  he  never  forgot 
its  exercise.  The  gentle  and  unhappy  daughter  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth quitted  a  scene  with  which  her  spirit  had  never  greatly 
sympathised.  Perhaps  she  might  have  hngered  in  life  for  yet  a 
little  while,  had  }}  not  been  for  that  fatal  inheritance  which  dis- 
turbed her  peace  and  embittered  her  days,  haunting  her  heart 
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wiih  the  recollection  that  she  had  been  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  injuring  the  only  being  whom  she  loved,  and  embarrassing  and 
encumbering  her  with  duties  foreign  to  her  experience  and  her 
nature.  The  marriage  oi  Coningsby  had  greatly  affected  her,  and 
from  that  day  she  seemed  gradually  to  decline.  She  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  autumn,  and,  subject  to  an  ample  annuity  to  Yille- 
becque,  she  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  fortune  to  the  husband  oi 
Edith.  Gratifying  as  it  was  to  him  to  present  such  an  inheritance 
to  his  wife,  it  was  not  without  a  pang  that  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  ol»  Flora.  Edith  sympathised  in  his  affec- 
tionate feelings^  and  th^y  raised  a  monument  to  her  memory  in 
the  gardens  of  flellingsley. 

Coningsby  passed  his  next  Christmas  in  his  own  hall,  with  his 
beautiidl  and  giiced  wile  by  his  side,  and  surrounded  by  the 
friends  of  his  heart  and  his  youth. 

They  stand  now  on  the  threshold  of  public  life.  They  i*re  in 
the  leash,  but  in  a  moment  they  will  be  slipped.  What  ^ill  be 
their  iate?  Will  they  maintain  in  august  assemblies  and  high 
places  the  great  tniths  which,  in  study  and  in  solitude  they  have 
embraced?  Or  will  their  courage  exhaust  itseK  in  the  struggle—, 
their  enthusiasm  evaporate  beiore  hollow-hearted  ridicule — ^their 
generous  impulses  yield  with  a  vulgar  catastrophe  to  the  tawdry 
temptations  oi  a  low  ambition?  Will  their  skilled  intelligence 
subside  into  being  the  adroit  tool  of  a  corrupt  party  ?  Will  Vanity 
conijund  their  fortunes,  or  Jealousy  wither  their  sympathies? 
Or  will  they  remain  brave,  single,  and  true — refuse  to  bow  before 
shadows  and  worship  phrases — sensible  of  the  greatness  of  their 
position,  recognise  the  greatness  of  their  duties — denounce  to  a 
perplexed  and  disheartened  world  the  frigid  theories  of  a  gene- 
ralising age  that  have  destroyed  the  individuality  of  man,  and 
restore  tne  happiness  oi  their  country  by  beheving  in  their  own 
w  energies,  and  daring  to  be  great. 


XEE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOME    ACCOUNT   OP  THE  FAMILT  OP  ARMINE,  AND   ESrECIALLY  OF 
SIB  FERDINAND  AND  OV  SOt  BATCUFFS. 

The  family  of  Armine  entered  Englana  with  William  the  Norman. 
Balph  D'Ermyn  was  standard-bearer  of  the  Conqueror,  and  shared 
prodigallY  in  the  plunder,  as  appears  by  Doomsday  Book.    At  the 
time  of  tne  general  survey  the  family  of  Ermyn,  or  Armyn,  possessed 
numerous  manors  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  several  in  the  shire  of 
Lincoln.    William  D'Armyn,  lord  of  the  honour  of  Armyn,  was  one 
of  the  subscribing  Barons  to  the  Great  Charter.    His  predecessor 
died  in  the  Holy  Land  before  Ascalon.    A  succession  of  stout  barons 
and  valiant  knights  maintained  the  high  fortunes  of  the  family ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  various  struggles  with  France  they  obtained 
possession  of  several  fair  castles  in  Guienne  and  Gascony.    In  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  the  Armyns  sided  with  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Ferdinand  Armyn,  who  shared  the  exile  of  Heniy  the  Seventh,  was 
knighted  on  Bosworth  Field,  and  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Tewkes- 
bury.   Faithful  to  the  Church,  the  second  Lord  Tewkesbury  became 
involved  in  one  of  those  numerous  risings  that  harassed  the  last 
years  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    The  rebellion  was  unsuccessful.  Lord 
Tewkesbury  was  beheaded,  his  blood  attainted,  and  his  numerous 
estates  forfeited  to  the  Crown.    A  jrounger  branch  of  the  family, 
who  had  adopted  Protestantism,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsinghara,  and  attracted,  by  his  talents  in  negotiation,  the  notice 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.    He  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where,  having  greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  obtained 
on  his  return  the  restoration  of  the  family  estate  of  Armine,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  to  which  he  retired  after  an  eminently  prosperous 
career,  and  amused  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  construction  of 
a  family  mansion,  built  in  that  national  style  of  architecture  since 
described  by  the  name  of  his  royal  mistress,  at  once  magnificent  and 
'  convenient.     His  son  Sir  Walsmgham  Armine  figured  in  the  first 
batch  of  baronets  under  James  the  Fu'st. 
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During  the  memorable  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons,  in  the  reign  of  the  unhappy  Charles,  the  Armine  family 
became  distinguished  Cavaliers.  The  second  Sir  Walsingham 
raised  a  troop  of  horse,  and  gained  great  credit  by  charging  at^  the 
bead  of  his  regiment  and  defeating  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigg's  Cuiras- 
siers. It  was  the  first  time  that  that  impenetrable  band  had  been 
taught  to  fly;  but  the  conqueror  was  corered  with  wounds.  The 
same  Sir  Walsingham  also  successfully  defended  Armine  House  . 
against  the  Commons,  and  commanded  the  cavaliT  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  where  two  of  his  brothers  were  slain.  For  these  various 
services  and  sufferings  Sir  Walsingham  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Armine,  of  Armine,  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham.  He  died  without  issue,  but  the  baro- 
netcy devolved  on  his  youngest  brother.  Sir  Ferdinando. 

The  Armine  family,  who  had  relapsed  into  popery,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  second  James,  and  the  head  of  the  house  died  at 
St.  Germain*  His  son,  however,  had  been  prudent  enough  to 
remain  in  England  and  support  the  new  dynasty,  by  which  means 
he  contrived  to  secure  his  title  and  estates.  Roman  Catholics,  how- 
ever, the  Armines  always  remained,  and  this  circumstance  accounts 
for  this  once-distinguished  family  no  longer  figuring  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  house  of  Armine  was 
concerned,  time  flew  during  the  next  century  with  immemorablo 
wing.  The  family  led  a  secluded  life  on  their  estate,  intermarrying 
only  with  the  great  Catholic  families,  and  duly  begetting  baronets. 

At  length  arose,  in  the  person  of  the  last  oir  Ferdinand  Arming, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  and  rarely  gifted  beings  who  require 
only  an  opportunity  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  their  nation,  and  to 
figure  as  a  Csesar  or  an  Alcibiades.  Beautiful,  brilliant,  and  am- 
bitious, the  young  and  restless  Annine  quitted,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  the  house  of  his  fathers,  and  his  stepdame  of  a  country,  and 
entered  the  Imperial  service.  His  blood  and  creed  gained  him  a 
flattering  reception ;  his  skill  and  valour  soon  made  him  distin- 
guished. The  world  rang  with  stories  of  his  romantic  bravery,  his 
gallantries,  his  eccentric  manners,  and  his  political  intriofues,  for  he 
nearly  contrived  to  be  elected  King  of  Poland.  Whether  it  were  ^ 
disgust  at  being  foiled  in  this  high  object  by  the  influence  of  Aus- 
tria, or  whether,  as  was  much  whispered  at  the  time,  he  had  dared 
to  urge  his  insolent  and  unsuccessful  suit  on  a  still  more  delicate  '^;, 
subject  to  the  Empress  Queen  herself,  certain  it  is  that  Sir  Fer- 
dinand suddenly  quitted  the  Imperial  service,  and  appeared  at  Con- 
stantinople in  person.  The  man,  whom  a  point  of  honour  prevented 
from  becomino"  a  Protestant  in  his  native  country,  had  no  scruples 
about  his  profession  of  faith  at  Stamboul :  certain  it  is  that  the 
English  baronet  soon  rose  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Sultan,  assumed 
the  Turkish  dress,  conformed  to  the  Turkish  customs,  and  finally, 
ied  against  Austria  a  dirision  of  the  Turldsh  army.     Having  gxati- 
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fied  his  pique  l^  defeating  the  Imperial  forces  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  and  obtaining  a  favourable  peace  for  the  Porte,  Sir 
Ferdinand  Armine  doffed  his  turban,  and  suddenly  reappeared  in 
bis  native  country.  After  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  Sir  Ferdinand 
Armine  immediately  became  what  is  called  extremely  fashionable ; 
and,  as  he  was  now  in  Protestant  England,  the  empire  of  fashion 
was  the  only  one  in  which  the  young  Catholic  could  distinguish  him- 
self. Let  us  then  charitably  set  down  to  the  score  of  his  political 
disabilities  the  fantastic  dissipation  and  the  frantic  prodigality  in 
which  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination  and  the  energy  of  his  soul 
exhausted  themselves.  After  three  startling  years  he  married  the 
Lady  Barbara  Ratcliffe,  whose  previous  divorce  from  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Faulconville,  Sir  Ferdinand  had  occasioned.  He  was, 
however,  separated  from  his  lady  during  the  first  year  of  their  more 
hallowed  union,  and,  retiring  to  Rome,  Sir  Ferdinand  became 
apparently  very  devout.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  offered  to  transfei 
the  whole  of  ms  property  to  the  Church,  provided  the  Pope  would 
allow  him  an  annuity  and  make  him  a  cardinal.  His  Holiness  nof 
4eeming  it  fit  to  consent  to  the  proposition,  Sir  Ferdinand  quitted 
tas  capital  in  a  huff*,  and,  returning  to  England,  laid  claim  to  the 
peerages  of  Tewkesbury  and  Armine.  Although  assured  of  failing 
in  these  claims,  and  himself  perhaps  as  certain  of  ill  success  as  hu 
lawyers,  Sir  Ferdinand  nevertheless  expended  upwards  of  £60,000 
in  their  promotion,  and  was  amply  repaid  for  the  expenditure  in  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity  by  keeping  his  name  before  the  public. 
He  was  never  content  except  when  he  was  astonishing  mankind; 
and  while  he  was  apparently  exerting  all  his  efforts  to  become  a 
King  of  Poland,  a  Roman  cardinal,  or  an  English  peer,  the  crown, 
the  coronet,  and  the  scarlet  hat  were  in  truth  ever  secondary  points 
with  him,  compared  to  the  sensation  throughout  Europe  which  the 
effort  was  contrived  and  calculated  to  ensure. 

On  his  second  return  to  his  native  country  Sir  Ferdinand  had 
not  re-entered  society.  For  such  a  man,  society,  with  all  its  super- 
ficial excitement,  and  all  the  shadowy  variety  with  which  it  attempts 
to  cloud  the  essential  monotony  of  its  nature,  was  intolerably  dull 
and  commonplace.  Sir  Ferdinand,  on  the  contrary,  shut  himself 
up  ia  Armine,  having  previously  announced  to  the  world  that  he  was 
going  to  write  his  memoirs.  This  history,  the  construction  of  a 
castle,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  claims  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
apparently  occupied  his  time  to  his  satisfaction,  for  he  remained 
quiet  for  sever^  years,  until,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  of  the  National  Convention.  The  name  of  Citizen 
Armine  appears  among  the  regicides.  Perhaps  in  this  vote  ho 
avenged  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  the  still  more  mor- 
tifying repulse  he  may  have  received  from  the  mother  of  Marie 
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Antoinette.  After  the  execution  of  the  royal  victims,  however,  it  wjis 
discovered  that  Citizen  Armine  had  made  them  an  offer  to  save  their 
lives  and  raise  an  insurrection  in  La  Vendee,  provided  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  At  his  trial,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  character  of  the  accused,  occasioned 
to  his  gratification  a  great  sensation,  he  made  no  effort  to  defend 
liimself,  but  seemed  to  glory  in  the  chivalric  crime.  He  was  hurried 
to  the  guillotine  and  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  composure, 
assuring  the  public  with  a  mysterious  air,  that  had  he  lived  four- 
and-twenty  hours  longer  everything  would  have  been  arranged,  and 
the  troubles  which  he  foresaw  impending  for  Europe  prevented. 
So  successfully  had  Armine  played  his  part,  that  his  mysterious  and 
doubtful  career  occasioned  a  Controversy,  from  which  only  the 
appearance  of  Napoleon  distracted  universal  attention,  and  which, 
indeed,  only  wholly  ceased  within  these  few  years.  What  were  his 
intentions  ?  Was  he  or  was  he  not  a  sincere  Jacobin  ?  If  he  made 
the  offer  to  the  roval  family,  why  did  he  vote  for  their  death  ?  Was 
he  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  parties  ? 
A  middle  course  would  not  suit  such  a  man ;  and  so  on.  Intermin- 
able were  the  queries  and  their  solutions,  the  pamphlets  and  the 
memoirs,  which  the  conduct  of  this  vain  man  occasioned,  and  which 
must  assuredly  have  appeased  his  manes.  Eecently  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  the  charge  brought  against  Armine  was  perfectly  false 
and  purely  malicious.  Its  victim,  however,  could  not  resist  the 
dazzling  celebrity  of  the  imaginary  crime,  and  he  preferred  the 
reputation  of  closing  his  career  by  conduct  which  at  once  perplexed 
and  astonished  mankind,  to  a  vindication  wliich  would  have  deprived 
his  name  of  some  brilliant  accessories,  and  spared  him  to  a  life  of 
which  he  was  perhaps  wearied. 

By  the  unhappy  victim  of  his  vanity  and  passion  Sir  Ferdinand 
Armine  left  one  child,  a  son,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  now  Sir 
Hateliffe.  Brought  up  in  sadness  and  in  seclusion,  education  had 
faithfully  developed  the  characteristics  of  a  reserved  and  melancholy 
mind.  Pride  of  lineage  and  sentiments  of  religion,  which  even  in 
early  youth  darkened  into  bigotry,  were  not  incompatible  with  strong 
affections,  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and  a  spirit  of  chivalric  honour. 
Limited  in  capacity,  he  was,  however,  firm  in  purpose.  Trembling 
at  the  name  of  his  father,  and  devoted  to  the  unhappy  parent  whose 
presence  he  had  scarcely  ever  quitted,  a  word  of  reproach  had  never 
escaped  his  lips  against  the  chieftain  of  his  blood,  and  one,  too,  whose 
career,  how  little  soever  his  child  could  sympathise  with  it,  still 
maintained,  in  men's  mouths  and  minds,  the  name  and  memory  of 
the  house  of  Armine.  At  the  death  of  his  father  Sir  Katcliffe  had 
just  attained  his  majority,  and  he  succeeded  to  immense  estates 
encumbered  with  mortgages,  and  to  considerable  debts,  wluch  his 
feelings  of  honour  would  have  compelled  him  to  discharge,  had  they 
mdeed  been  enforced  by  no  other  claim.    The  estates  of  the  family. 
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on  their  restoration,  had  not  been  entailed ;  but,  until  Sir  Ferdinand, 
no  head  of  the  house  had  abused  the  confidence  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  yast  possessions  of  the  house  of  Armine  had  descended  unim« 
paired;  and  unimpaired,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Sir  Eatcliffe 
determined  they  should  remain.  Although,  by  the  sale  of  the  estates, 
not  only  the  encumbrances  and  liabilities  might  hare  been  discharged, 
but  himself  left  in  possession  of  a  moderate  independence,  Sir  Rat- 
cliffe  at  once  resolved  to  part  with  nothing.  Fresh  sums  were 
raised  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  and  the  mortgages  now  con- 
sumed nearly  the  whole  rental  of  the  lands  on  which  they  were 
secured.  Sir  Batcliffe  obtained  for  himself  only  an  annuity  of  three 
hundred  per  annum,  which  he  presented  to  his  mother,  in  addition 
to  the  small  portion  which  she  had  received  on  her  first  marriage ; 
and  for  himself,  visiting  Armine  Place  for  the  first  time,  he  roamed 
for  a  few  days  with  sad  complacency  about  that  magnificent  demesne, 
and  then,  taking  down  from  the  walls  of  the  magnificent  hall  the 
sabre  with  which  his  father  had  defeated  the  Imperial  host,  he 
embarked  for  Cadiz,  and  yery  shortly  after  his  arrival  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Spanish  service. 

Although  the  hereditary  valour  of  the  Armines  had  descended 
•to  their  forlorn  representative,  it  is  not  probable  that,  under  any 
tircumstances.  Sir  Batcliffe  would  have  risen  to  any  particular  emi- 
nence in  the  country  of  bis  temporary  adoption.  His  was  not  one  of 
those  minds  bom  to  command  and  to  create ;  and  his  temper  was 
too  proud  to  serve  and  t«  solicit.  His  residence  in  Spain,  however, 
was  not  altogether  without  satisfaction.  It  was  during  tliis  sojourn 
that  he  gained  the  little  knowledge  of  life  and  human  nature  he 
possessed ;.  and  the  creed  and  solemn  manners  of  the  land  harmonised 
with  his  faith  and  habits.  Among  these  strangers,  too,  the  proud 
young  Englishman  felt  not  so  keenly  the  degradation  of  his  house ; 
and  sometimes — ^though  his  was  not 'the  fatal  gift  of  imagination— 
sometimes  he  indulged  in  day  dreams  of  its  rise.  Unpractised  in 
business,  and  not  gifted  with  that  intuitive  quickness  which  supplies 
experience  and  often  baffles  it,  Batclifife  Armine,  who  had  not 
quitted  the  domestic  hearth  even  for  the  purposes  of  education,  was 
yet  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  devoted  friend;  and  this  was 
Glastonbury,  his  tutor,  and  confessor  to  his  niother.  It  was  to  him 
that  Sir  Ratclifie  intrusted  the  management  of  his  affairs,  with  a 
confidence  which  was  deserved ;  for  Glastonbury  sympathised  with 
all  his  feelings,  and  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  gloVy  of  the  family, 
that  he  had  no  greater  ambition  in  life  than  to  become  their  historio- 
grapher, and  had  been  for  years  employed  in  amassing  materials  for 
a  great  work  dedicated  to  their  celebrity.  • 

When  Batcliffe  Armine  had  been  absent  about  three  years  hia 
mother  died.  Her  death  was  unexpected.  She  had  not  fulfilled 
two-thirds  of  the  allotted  period  of  the  Psalmist,  and  in  spite  of 
many  sorrows  she  was  still  beautiful.    Glastonbury,  who  comrruni- 
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cated  to  him  the  ittlellig^ence  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  vainly  attsmpted 
to  sui^eas  his  own  overwhelming  affliction,  counselled  his  imme- 
diate return  to  England,  if  but  for  a  season ;  and  the  unhappy  Rat- 
clife  followed  his  adrice.  By  the  deathof  his  mother  Sir  Rateliffe 
Armine  became  possessed,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  small  but  still  an 
independent  income ;  and  having  paid  a  visit,  soon  after  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  to  a  OathoUc  nobleman  to  whom  his  acquaint- 
ance had  been  of  some  use  when  travelling  in  Spain,  he  became 
enamoured  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and  his  passion  being  returned^ 
and  not  disapproved  by  the  father,  he  was  soon  after  married  to 
Oonstance,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Grandison^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

ABinNE  DESCRIBED. 

After  his  marriage  Sir  Rateliffe  determined  to  reside  at  Armine. 
In  one  of  the  largest  parks  in  England  there  yet  remained  a 
fragment  of  a  vast  Elizabethan  pile,  that  in  old  days  bore  the  name 
of  Armine  Place.  When  Sir  Ferdinand  had  commenced  building 
Armine  Castle,  he  had  pulled  down  the  old  mansion,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  its  site  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  materials.  Long  lines 
of  turreted  and  many-windowed  walls,  tall  towers,  and  lofty  arches, 
now  vose  in  picturesque  confusion  on  the  green  ascent  where 
heretofore  old  Sir  Walsingham  had  raised  tlie  fair  and  convenient 
dwelling,  which  he  justly  deemed  might  have  served  the  purpose  of 
a  long  posterity.  The  hall  and  chief  staircase  of  the  castle  and  a 
gallery  alone  were  finished;  and  many  a  day  had  Sir  Ferdinand 
passed  in  arranging  the  pictures,  the  armour,  and  choice  rarities  of 
these  magnificent  apartments.  •  The  rest  of  the  building  was  a  mere 
shell ;  nor  was  it  in  all  parts  even  roofed  in.  Heaps  of  bricks  and 
stone  and  piles  of  timber  appeared  in  every  direction ;  and  traces 
of  the  sudaen  stoppage  of  a  great  work  might  be  observed  in  the 
temporary  saw-pits  still  remaining,  the  sheds  for  the  workmen,  and 
the  kilns  and  furnaces,  which  never  had  been  removed.  Time, 
however,  that  had  stained  the  neglected  towers  with  an  antique 
tint,  and  had  peimitted  many  a  generation  of  summer  birds  to  bmld 
their  sunny  nests  on  all  the  coignes  of  vantage  of  the  unfinished 
walls,  had  exercised  a  mellowing  influence  even  on  these  rude 
accessories,  and  in  the  course  of  years  they  had  been  so  drenched 
by  the  rain,  and  so  buffeted  by  the  wind,  and  had  become  so  covered 
with  moss  and  ivy,  that  they  rather  added  to  than  detracted  firom 
the  picturesque  cnaracter  of  the  whole  mass. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  castle,  but  situate  on  the  same 
verdant  rising  ground,  and  commanding,  although  well  sheltered, 
an  extensive  view  over  the  wide  park,  was  the  fragment  of  the  old 
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Race  that  we  hare  noticed.    The  roug-h  and  undulating  rent  which 
marked  the  severance  of  the  huilding  was  now  thickly  covered  with 
ivjy  which  in  its  gamesome  luxuriance  had  contrived  also  to  dimb 
up  a  remaining  stack  of  tall  chimneys,  and  to  spread  over  the 
covering  of  the  large  oriel  window.     This  fragment  contained  a  set 
of  very  pleasant  chambers,  which,  having  been  occupied  by  the  late 
baronet,  were  of  course  furnished  with  great  taste  and  comfort;  and 
there  was,  moreover,  accommodation  si&cientfor  a  small  establish- 
ment.   Armine  Plac^  before  Sir  Ferdinand,  unfortunately  for  his 
descendants,  determined  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  building 
a  feudal  castle,  had  been  situate  in  very  famous  pleasure-grounds, 
which  extended  at  the  back  of  the  mansion  over  a  space  of  some 
hundred  acres.     The  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
buildings  had  of  course  suffered  severely,  but  the  far  greater  portion 
had  only  been  neglected ;  and  there  were  some  indeed  who  deemed, 
as  they  wandered  through  the  arbour-walks  of  this  enchanting 
wilderness,  that  its  beauty  had  been  enhanced  even  by  tliis  very 
neglect.     It  seemed  like  a  forest  in  a  beautiful  romance ;  a  green 
and  bowery  wilderness  where  Boccaccio  would  have  loved  to  woo, 
and  Watteau  to  paint.     So  artfully  had  the  walks  been  planned, 
^at  they  seemed  interminable,  nor  was  there  a  single  point  in  the 
whole  pleasaimce  where  the  keenest  eye  could  have  detected  a  limit. 
Sometimes  you  wandered  in  those  arched  and  winding  walks  dear 
to  pensive  spirits ;  sometimes  you  emerged  on  a  plot  of  turf  blazing 
in  the  sunshine,  a  small  and  bright  savannah,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  on  the  group  of  black  and  mighty  cedars  that  rose  from  its 
centre,  with  their  sharp  and  spreading  foliage.    The  beautiful  and 
the  vast  blended  together ;  and  the  moment  after  you  had  beheld 
with  delight  a  bed  of  geraniums  or  of  myrtles,  you  found  yourself  in 
an  amphitheatre  of  Italian  pines.    A  strange  exotic  perfume  filled  the 
air :  you  trod  on  the  flowers  of  other  lands ;  and  shrubs  and  plants, 
that  usually  are  only  trusted  from  their  conservatories,  like  sultanas 
from  their  jealousies,  to  sniff  the  air  and  recal  their  bloom,  here 
learning  from  hardship  the  philosophy  of  endurance,  Imd  struggled 
successfully  even  against  northern  winters,  and  wantoned  now  in 
native  and  unpruned  luxuriance.     Sir  Ferdinand,  when  he  resided 
at  Armine,  was  accustomed  to  fill  these  pleasure-grounds  witli 
macaws  and  other  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage ;  but  these  had  fled 
away  with  their  master,  all  but  some  swans  which  still  floated  on  the 
surface  of  an  artificial  lake,  narrow,  but  of  great  and  unswerving 
length,  and  which  marked  the  centre  of  this  paradise. 

In  the  remains  of  the  ancient  seat  of  his  fathers  Sir  Ratqliffe 
Armine  and  his  bride  now  sought  a  home.  The  principal  chamber 
pf  Armine  Place  was  a  large  irregular  room,  with  a  low  but  richly- 
Ciirved  oaken  roof,  studded  with  achievements.  This  apartment 
was  lighted  by  the  oriel  window  we  have  mentioned,  the  upper 
panes  of  which  contained  some  verj  ancient  specimens  of  painted 
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glass,  and  having  been  fitted  up  by  Sir  Ferdinand  as  a  library, 
contained  a  collection  of  yaluable  books.  From  the  library  yoa 
entered  through  an  arched  door  of  painted  glass  into  a  small  room, 
of  which,  it  being  much  out  of  repair  when  the  family  arrived. 
Lady  Armine  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  taste  in 
the  adornment.  She  had  hung  it  with  some  old-fashioned  pef 
green  damask,  that  exhibited  to  advantage  several  copies  of  Span- 
ish paintings  by  herself,  for  her  ladyship  was  a  skilful  artist.  The 
third  and  remaining  chamber  was  the  dming-room,  a  somewhat 
gloomy  chamber,  being  shadowed  by  a  neighbouring  chestnut. 
A  portrait  of  Sir  Ferdinand,  when  a  youth,  in  a  Venetian  dress, 
was  suspended  over  the  old-fashioned  •fireplace  ;  and  opposite 
hung  a  fine  hunting  piece  by  Schneiders.  Lady  Armine  was  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman.  She  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  foreign  education  under  the  inspection  of  a  cautious  parent ; 
and  a  residence  on  the  Continent,  while  it  had  afforded  her  many 
graces,  had  not,  as  unfortunately  sometimes  is  the  case,  divested 
her  of  those  more  substantial  though  less  showy  qualities  of  whics 
a  husband  knows  the  value.  She  was  pious  and  dutiful:  h$. 
manners  were  graceful,  for  she  had  visited  courts  and  mixed  in  tV; 
most  polished  circles,  but  she  had  fortunately  not  learnt  to  affeoi 
insensibility  as  a  system,  or  to  believe  that  the  essence  of  good 
breeding  consists  in  showing  your  fellow-creatures  that  you 
despise  them.  Her  cheerful  temper  solaced  the  constitutional 
gloom  of  Sir  Ratcliffe,  and  indeed  had  originally  won  his  heart, 
even  more  than  her  remarkable  beauty;  and  wliile  at  the  same 
time  she  loved  a  country  life,  she  possessed  in  a  lettered  taste,  in  a 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  voice,  and  in  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
music  and  of  painting,  all  those  resources  which  prevent  retirement 
degenerating  into  loneliness.  Her  foibles,  if  we  must  confess  that 
she  was  not  faultless,  endeared  her  to  her  husband,  for  her  temper 
reflected  his  own  pride,  and  she  possessed  the  taste  for  splendour 
which  was  also  his  native  mood,  although  circumstances  had  com- 
pelled him  to  stifle  its  gratification. 

Love,  pure  and  profound,  had  alone  prompted  the  union  between 
Ratcliffe  Armine  and  Constance  Grandison.  Doubtless,  like  all  of 
her  race,  she  might  have  chosen  amid  the  wealthiest  of  the  Catholic 
nobles  and  gentry  one  who  would  have  been  proud  to  have  mingled 
his  life  with  hers ;  but,  with  a  soul  not  insensible  to  the  splendid 
accidents  of  existence^  she  yielded  her  heart  to  one  who  could  repay 
the  rich  sacrifice  only  with  devotion.  His  poverty,  his  pride,  hw 
dangerous  and  hereditary  gift  of  beauty,  his  mournful  life,  his 
illustrious  lineage,  his  reserved  and  romantic  mind,  had  at  once 
attracted  her  fancy  and  captivated  her  heart.  She  shared  all  his 
aspirations  and  sympathised  with  all  his  hopes ;  and  the  old  glory 
of  the  house  of  Armine,  and  its  revival  and  restoration,  were  the 
object  of  her  daily  thoughts,  and  often  of  her  nightly  dreams. 
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With  tnese  feelings  Lady  Armine  settled  herself  at  her  new  home 
Bcarcelj  with  a  pang  that  the  whole  of  the  park  in  which  she  lived 
was  let  out  as  grazing  ground,  and  only  trusting,  as  she  beheld  the 
groups  of  ruminating  cattle,  that  the  day  might  yet  come  for  the 
Hintlered  tenants  of  the  bowers  to  resume  their  shady  dwellings. 
The  good  man  and  his  wife  who  hitherto  had  inhabited  the  old 
'  Place,  and  shown  the  castle  and  the  pleasaunce  to  passing  travellers, 
were,  under  the  new  order  of  affairs,  promoted  to  the  respective 
offices  of  serving-man  and  cook,  or  butler  and  housekeeper,  as  they 
styled  themselves  iu  the  village.  A  maiden  brought  from  Grandison 
to  wait  on  Lady  Armine  completed  the  establishment,  with  her 
young  brother,  who,  among  numerous  duties,  performed  the  office 
of  groom,  and  attended  to  a  pair  of  beautiful  white  ponies  which 
Sir  Batcliffe  drove  in  a  phaeton.  This  equipage,  which  was  re- 
markable for  its  elegance,  was  the  especial  delight  of  Lady  Armine, 
and  certainly  the  onlpr  piece  of  splendour  in  which  Sir  Batcliffe 
jidulged.  As  for  neighoourhood.  Sir  Batdiffe,  on  his  arrival,  of 
ourse  received  a  visit  from  the  rector  of  his  parish,  and,  by  the 
)urteous  medium  of  this  gentleman,  he  soon  occasioned  it  to  be 
enerally  understood  that  he  was  not  anxious  that  the  example  of 
^  rector  should  be  followed.  The  intimation,  in  spite  of  much 
curiosity,  was  of  course  respected.  Nobody  called  upon  theArmines. 
This  happy  couple,  however,  were  too  much  engrossed  with  their 
own  society  to  require  amusement  from  any  other  sources  than 
themselves.  The  honeymoon  was  passed  in  wandering  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  in  wondering  at  their  own  marvellous  happiness. 
Then  Lady  Armine  would  sit  on  a  green  bank  and  sing  her  choicest 
songs,  and  Sir  Batcliffe  repaid  her  for  her  kindness  by  speeches 
softer  even  than  serenades.  The  arrangement  of  their  dwelling 
occupied  the  second  month:  each  day  witnessed  some  felicitous 
yet  economical  alteration  of  her  creative  taste.  The  third  month 
Lady  Armine  determined  to  make  a  garden. 

^  I  wish,"  said  her  affectionate  husband,  as  he  toiled  with  delight 
in  her  service ;  "  I  wish,  my  dear  Constance,  that  Glastonbury  was 
here ;  he  was  such  a  capital  gardener." 

*'  Let  us  ask  him,  dear  Batcliffe ;  and,  perhaps,  for  such  a  friend 
we  have  already  allowed  too  great  a  space  of  time  to  elapse  without 
lending  an  invitation.'' 

"  Why,  we  are  so  happy,"  said  Sir  Batcliffe,  smiling ;  *'  and  yet 
Glastonbury  is  the  best  creature  in  the  world.  I  hope  you  will  like 
him,  dear  Constance." 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall,  dear  Batcliffe.  Give  me  that  geraniuiDt 
love.    Write  to  him  to-day ;  write  to  Glusiuubuiy  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  HL 

▲BRIYAL  OF  GLASTONBURl.  ^ 

Adrian  Glastonbury  was  a  yovaiger  son  of  an  old  but  decayed' 
English  family.  He  had  been  educated  at  a  college  of  Jesuits  in 
France,  and  had  entered  at  an  early  period  of  life  the  service  of  the 
Eomish  Church,  whose  communion  his  family  had  nerer  quitted. 
At  college  young  Glastonbury  had  been  alike  distinguished  for  his 
assiduous  talents  and  for  the  extreme  benevolence  of  his  disposition. 
His  was  one  of  those  minds  to  which  refinement  is  natural,  and 
which  learning  and  experience  never  deprive  of  simplicity.  Appa- 
rently his  passions  were  not  violent ;  perhaps  they  were  restrained 
by  his  profound  piety;  Next  to  his  devotion,  Glastonbury  was  most 
remarkable  for  his  taste.  The  magnificent  temples  in  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  Deity  and  saints  he  worshipped  were  celebrated, 
developed  the  latent  predisposition  for  the  beautiful,  which  became 
almost  the  master  sentiment  of  his  life.  In  the  inspired  and 
inspiring  paintings  that  crowned  the  altars  of  the  churches  and  the 
cathedrals  in  which  he  ministered,  Glastonbury  first  studied  art; 
and  it  was  as  he  glided  along  the  solemn  shade  of  those  Gothic 
aisles,  gazing  on  the  brave  groining  of  the  vaulted  roofs,  whose 
deep  and  sublime  shadows  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  spark- 
ling shrines  and  the  delicate  chantries  below,  that  he  first  imbibed 
that  passion  for  the  architecture  of  the  middle  aiges  that  afterwards 
led  him  on  many  a  pleasant  pilgrimage,  with  no  better  companions 
than  a  wallet  and  a  sketch-book.  Indeed  so  very  sensible  was 
Glastonbury  of  the  influence  of  the  early  and  constant  scene  of  his 
Touth  on  his  imagination,  that  he  was  wont  to  trace  his  love  of 
heraldry,  of  which  he  possessed  a  remarkable  knowledge,  to  the 
emblazoned  windows  that  perpetuated  the  memory  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  many  a  pious  founder. 

When  Glastonbury  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  un- 
expectedly inherited  from  an  uncle  a  sum  which,  though  by  no 
means  considerable^  was  for  him  a  sufficient  independence ;  and  as 
no  opening  in  the  service  of  the  Church  at  this  moment  offered 
itself,  which  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  pursue,  he  determined  to 
gratify  that  restless  feeling  which  seems  inseparable  from  the  youth 
of  men  gifted  with  fine  sensibilities,  and  which  probably  arises  in 
an  unconscious  desire  to  quit  the  common-place  and  to  discover  the 
ideal.  He  wandered  on  foot  throughout  the  whole  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy;  and,  after  more  than  three  years' absence,  returned  to 
England  with  several  thousand  sketches,  and  a  complete  Alpine 
Hortus  Siccus.  He  was  even  more  proud  of  the  latter  than  of 
having  kissed  the  Pope's  toe.  In  the  next  seven  years  the  life  of 
Glastonbury  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  profession  and  the  gratification  of  his  simple  and  elegant 
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tastes.  He  resided  prineipally  in  Lancasliire,  vhere  he  beeame 
librarian  to  a  Catholic  nobleman  of  the  hio-hest  rank,  whose  notice 
he  had  first  attracted  bj  publishing  a  description  of  hk  grace*s  resi- 
dence, illustrated  by  his  drawings.  The  duke,  who  was  a  man  of 
^ne  taste  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  an  exceedingly  benevolent 
person,  sought  Glastonbury's  acquaintance  in  consequence  of  the 
publication,  and  from  that  laoment  a  close  and  cherished  intimacy 
subsisted  between  them. 

In  the  absence  of  the  family,  however,  Glastonbury  found  time 
for  many  excursions;  by  means  of  which  he  at  last  completed 
drawings  of  all  our  cathedrals.    There  remained  for  him  still  the  ' 
abbeys  and  the  minsters  of  the  West  of  England,  a  subject  on  wliich 
lie  was   ever  very  eloquent.     Glastonbury  performed  all  these 
excursions  on  foot,  armed  only  with  an  ashen  staff  which  he  had  cut 
in  bis  early  travels,  and  respecting  which  he  was  very  superstitious ; 
80  that  he  would  have  no  more  thought  of  journeying  without  this 
stick  than  most  other  people  without  their  hat.    Indeed,  to  speak 
truth,  Glastonbury  has  been  known  to  quit  a  house  occasionally 
without  that  necessary  appendage,  for,  from  living  much  alone,  he 
was  not  a  little  absent ;  but  instead  of  piquing  himself  on  such 
eccentricities,  they  ever  occasioned  him  mortification.  Yet  Glaston- 
bury was  an  universal  favourite,  and  ever  a  welcome  guest.    In  his 
journeys  he  had  no  want  of  hosts ;  for  there  was  not  a  Catholic 
family  which  would  not  have  been  hurt  had  he  passed  them  without 
a  visit.   He  was  indeed  a  rarely  accomplished  personage.  An  admir- 
able scholar  and  profound  antiquary,  ne  possessed  also  a  consider- 
able practical  knowledge  of  the  less  severe  sciences,  was  a  fine 
artist,  and  no  contemptible  musician.    His  pen,  too,  was  that  of  a 
ready  writer; — ^if  his  sonnets  be  ever  publishedy  they  wiU  rank 
among  the  finest  in  our  literature. 

Glastonbury  was  about  thirty  when  he  was  iuduced  by  Lady 
Barbara  Armine  to  quit  a  roof  where  he  had  passed  some  happy 
years,  and  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  son  Eatclifie,  a  child 
of  eight  years  of  age.     From  this  time  Glastonbury  in  a  great 
degree  withdrew  liimself  from  his  former  connexions,  and  so  com- 
pletely abandoned  his  previous  mode  of  life,  that  he  never  quitted 
'his  new  home.    His  pupil  repaid  him  for  his  zeal  rather  by  the 
goodness  of  his  disposition  and  his  unblemished  conduct,  than  by 
any  remarkable  briUiancy  of  talents  or  acquirements :  but  R^tcliffe, 
aud  particularly  his  mother,  were  capable  of  appreciating  Glaston- 
bury; and  certain  it  is,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  he  returned 
their  sympathy  with  deep  emotion,  for  every  thought  and  feeling  of 
his  existence  seemed  dedicated  to  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 

So  great  indeed  was  the  shock  which  he  experienced  at  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Lady  Barbara,  that  for  some  time  he  meditated 
assuminj^  the  cowl ;  and  if  the  absence  of  his  pupil  prevented  the 
acoompl^hment  of  this  project,  the  plan  was  only  postponed*  not 
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abandoned.  The  speedy  marriage  of  Sir  Ratcliffe  followed.  CSr. 
cumstances  had  preyented  Glastonbury  from  being  present  at  the 
ceremony.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  retire  to  the  cloister  witliout 
seeing  his  pupil.  Business,  if  not  affection,  rendered  an  interriew 
between  them  necessary.  It  was  equally  impossible  for  Glastonbury 
to  trouble  a  bride  and  bridegroom  with  his  presence.  When,  bow- 
ever,  three  months  had  elaj^sed,  he  began  to  belieye  that  he  might 
venture  to  propose  a  meetmg  to  Sir  Ratcliffe ;  but  while  he  was 
yet  meditating  on  this  step,  he  was  anticipated  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  contaming  a  very  warm  invitation  to  Armine. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  afternoon  in  June.  Lady  Armine 
was  seated  in  front  of  the  Place  looking  towards  the  park,  and 
busied  with  her  work ;  while  Sir  Batcliffe,  stretched  on  the  grass, 
was  reading  to  her  the  last  poem  of  Scott^  which  they  had  just 
received  from  the  neighbouring  town. 

"  Ratcliffe,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Armine,  "some  one  approaches.'' 

**A  tramper,  Constance?" 

**No,  no,  my  love,  rise ;  it  is  a  gentleman.*' 

"Who  can  it  be?"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe,  rising;  "perhaps  it  is  your 
brother,  love.    Ah!  no,  it  is — ^it  is  Glastonbury !" 

And  at  these  words  he  ran  forward,  jumpea  over  the  iron  hurdle 
which  separated  their  lawn  from  the  park,  nor  stopt  his  quick  pace 
until  he  reached  a  middle-aged  man  of  very  prepossessing  appear^ 
ance,  though  certainly  not  imsullied  by  the  dust,  for  assuredly  the 
guest  had  travelled  far  and  long. 

"  My  dear  Glastonbury,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ratcliffe,  embracing  him, 
and  speaking  under  the  influence  of  an  excitement'  in  which  he 
rarely  indulged,  "  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  How  do  you  do? 
I  will  introduce  you  to  Constance  directly.  She  is  dying  to  know 
you,  and  quite  prepared  to  love  you  as  much  as  myself.  O !  my 
dear  Glastonbury,  you  have  no  idea  how  happy  I  am.  She  is  a 
perfect  angel." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Glastonbury,  very  seriously. 

Sir  Ratcliffe  hurried  his  tutor  along.  "  Here  »  my  best  friend, 
Constance,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed.  Lady  Armine  rose  and  welcomed 
Mr.  Glastonbury  very  cordially.  "  Your  presence,  my  dear  sir,  has, 
I  assure  you,  been  long  desired  by  both  of  us,"  she  said,  with  a 
•  elightful  smile. 

"DJTo  compliments, believe  me,"  added  Sir  Ratcliffe;  "  Constance 
never  pays  compliments.     She  fixed  upon  your  own  room  herself.) 
She  always  calls  it  Mr.  Glastonbury's  room."  4 

'<Ah!  madam,"  said  Mr.  Glastonbury,  laying  his  hand  very  - 
gently  on  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Ratcliffe,  and  meaning  to  say  some- 
thing very  felicitous,  "I  know  this  dear  youth  well;  and  I  have 
always  thought  whoever  could  claim  this  heart  should  be  countea  a  i 
very  fortunate  woman." 
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^  <<  And  such  the  possessor  esteema  herself,"  replied  Lady  Armine 

with  a  smile. 

Sir  Ratcliffe,  after  a  quarter  of  an  honr  or  so  had  passed  in 
conversation,  said:  "  Come,  Glastonbury,  you  have  arrived  at  a  good 
time,  for  dinner  is  at  hand.  Let  me  show  you  to  your  room.  I 
fear  you  have  had  a  hot  day's  journey — ^Thank  God,  we  are  together 
again — Give  me  your  staff — I  will  take  care  of  it—No  fear  of  that 
— So,  this  way — ^You  have  seen  the  old  Place  before? — ^Take  care 
of  that  step.  I  say  Constance,''  said  Sir  Eatcliffe,  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  and  running  back  to  his  wife,  "How  do  you  like  him ?^' 

"  Very  much,  indeed." 

"  But  do  you  really  ?" 

«  Really,  truly." 

^  Angeir'  exclaimed  the  gratified  Sir  Eatcliffe. 


CHAPTER  rv. 
phoobess  of  affairs  at  ahmine. 

Life  is  adventurous.  Events  are  perpetually  occurring,  even  hi 
the  cahnness  of  domestic  existence,  which  change  in  an  instant  the 
whole  train  and  tenor  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  often  mate- 
rially influence  our  fortunes  and  our  character.  It  is  strange,  and 
sometimes  as  profitable  as  it  is  singular,  to  recal  our  state  on  the 
eve  of  some  acquaintance  which  transfigures  our  being ;  with  some 
man  whose  philosophy  revolutionises  our  mind ;  with  some  woman 
whose  charms  metamorphose  our  career.  These  retrospective 
meditations  are  fruitful  of  self-knowledge. 

The  visit  of  Glastonbury  was  one  of  those  incidents  which,  from 
the  unexpected  results  that  they  occasion,  swell  into  events.  He 
had  not  been  long  a  guest  at  Armine  before  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  his 
lady  could  not  refrain  from  mutually  communicating  to  each  other 
the  gratification -they  should  feel  could  Glastonbury  be  induced  to 
cast  his  lot  among  them.  His  benevolent  and  placid  temper,  his 
many  accomplishments,  and  the  entire  affection  which  he  evidently 
entertained  for  everybody  that  bore  the  name,  and  for  everything 
that  related  to  the  fortunes  of  Armine,  all  pointed  him  out  as  a 
friend  alike  to  be  cherished  and  to  be  valued.  Under  his  auspices 
the  garden  of  the  fair  Constance  soon  flourished :  his  taste  guided 
^er  pencil,  and  his  voice  accompanied  her  lute.  Sir  Ratcliffe,  too^ 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  society :  Glastonbury  was  with  him  the  only 
Knk,  in  life,  between  the  present  and  the  past.  They  talked  over 
old  times  together;  and  sorrowful  recollections  lost  half  their 
bitterness,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  sympathetic  reminiscences. 
Sir  Ratcliffe,  too,  was  conscious  of  the  value  of  such  a  companion 
for  his  gifted  wife.     And  Glastonbury,  moreover,  among  liis  many 
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Accomplishmenfs,  had  the  excellent  quality  of  never  being  in  the 
way.  He  was  aware  that  young-  people,  and  especially  yoang  loTera, 
are  not  averse  sometimes  to  being  alone;  and  his  friends,  in  his 
absence,  never  felt  that  he  was  neglected,  because  his  pursuits  w^ere 
so  various  and  his  resources  so  numerous  that  they  were  sure  ke 
was  employed  and  amused. 

In  the  pleasaunce  of  Armine,  at  the  termination  of  a  long  turfen 
avenue  of  purple  beeches,  there  was  a  turreted  gate,  flanked  by 
round  towers,  intended  by  Sir  Ferdinand  for  one  of  the  princip^ 
entrances  of  liis  castle.  Ov^  the  gate  were  small  but  convenient 
chambers,  to  which  you  ascended  by  a  winding  staircase  in  one  of 
the  towers ;  the  other  was  a  mere  shell.  It  was  sunset ;  the  long 
vista  gleamed  in  the  dying  rays,  that  shed  also  a  rich  breadth  of 
light  over  the  bold  and  baronial  arch.  Our  friends  had  been 
examining  the  chambers,  and  Lady  Armine,  who  was  a  little  wearied 
by  the  exertion,  stood  opposite  the  building,  leaning  on  her  husband 
and  his  friend. 

^^A  man  might  go  far,  and  find  a  worse  dwelling  than  that 
portal,"  said  Glastonbury,  musingly.  "  Methinks  life  might  glide 
away  pleasantly  enough  in  those  little  rooms,  with  one's  books 
and  drawings,  and  this  noble  avenue  for  a  pensive  stroll." 

^  1  wish  to  heaven,  my  dear  Glastonbury,  you  would  try  the 
experiment,''  said  Sir  Batcli5e. 

^  Ah !  dO;  Mr.  Glastonbury,"  added  Lady  Armine,  *<  take  pity 
upon  us  I" 

''At  any  rate,  it  is  not  so  dull  as  a  cloister,"  added  Sir  Ratciiffe; 
**  and,  say  what  they  like,  there  is  nothing  like  living  amongfriends.^ 

**  You  would  find  me  very  troublesome,"  repUed  Glastonbury, 
with  a  smile ;  and  then,  turning  the  conversation,  evidently  more 
from  embarrassment  than  distaste,  he  remarked  the  singularity  of 
the  purple  beeches. 

Their  origin  was  uneertain ;  but  one  circumstance  is  sure :  that, 
before  another  month  had  passed,  Glastonbury  was  tenant  for  life  of 
the  portal  of  Armine  Castle,  and  all  his  books  and  collections  were 
safely  stowed  and  arranged  in  the  rooms  with  whieb  he  had  been  so 
much  pleased. 

The  course  of  time  for  some  years  flowed  on  happily  at  Armisie. 
In  the  secoad  year  of  their  marriage  Lady  Armine  presented  her 
husband  with  a  son.  Their  family  was  never  afterwards  increased, 
but  the  proud  father  was  consoled  by  the  sex  of  his  child  for  the 
recollection  that  the  existence  of  his  line  depended  upon  the 
precious  contingency  of  a  single  life.  The  boy  was  christened 
Ferdinand.  With  the  exception  of  an  annual  visit  to  Lord 
Grandiaon,  the  Armine  family  never  quitted  their  home.  Necessity 
as  well  as  taste  induced  this  regularity  of  life.  The  af^iirs  of  Sir 
Katclifle  did  not  improve.  His  mcnrtgagees  were  more  strict  in 
Uteir  demands  of  interest  than  his  tenanta  iu  payment  of  their 
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tents.  Hifl  man  of  business,  who  had  made  his  fortune  in  the 
serrice  of  the  family,  was  not  wanting  in  accommodation  to  his 
client;  but  he  was  a  man  of  business;  he  could  not  sympathise 
with  the  peculiar  feelings  and  fancies  of  Sir  Katclifie,  and  he  per. 
sisted  in  seizing  every  opportunity  of  urging  on  him  the  advisability 
of  selling  his  estates.  However,  by  strict  economy  and  temporary 
assistance  from  his  lawyer,  Sir  Katcliife,  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  marriage,  managed  to  carry  on  affairs ;  and  though  occasional 
embarrassments  sometimes  caused  him  fits  of  gloom  and  despon- 
dency, the  sanguine  spirit  of  his  wife,  and  the  confidence  in  the 
destiny  of  their  beautiful  child  which  she  regularly  enforced  upon 
him,  maintained  on  the  whole  his  courage.  All  their  hopes  and 
joys  were  indeed  centred  in  the  education  of  the  little  Ferdinand. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  one  of  those  spirited  and  at  the  same 
time  docile  boys,  who  seem  to  combine  with  the  wild  and  careless 
grace  of  childhood  the  thoughtfulness  and  self-discipline  of  maturer 
age.  It  was  the  constant  and  truthful  boast  of  his  parents,  thit,  in 
spite  of  all  his  liveliness,  he  had  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life  disobeyed  them.  In  the  village,  where  he  was  idolised,  they 
called  him  **  the  little  prince ; "  he  was  so  gentle  and  so  generous, 
so  kind  and  yet  so  dignified  in  his  demeanour.  His  education  was 
very  remarkable ;  for  though  he  never  quitted  home,  and  lived  in 
such  extreme  seclusion,  so  richly  gifted  were  those  few  persons  with 
whom  he  passed  his  life,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
jSxed  upon  a  youth,  however  favoured  by  fortune,  who  enjoyed 
greater  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  manners. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  the  intellect  of  the  young  Armine, 
Glastonbury  had  devoted  himself  to  its  culture;  and  the  kind 
scholar,  who  had  not  shrunk  from  the  painful  and  patient  task  of 
impregnating  a  young  mind  with  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  had 
bedewed  its  budding  promise  with  all  the  fertilising  influence  of 
his  learning  and  his  taste.  As  Ferdinand  advanced  in  years,  he  had 
participated  in  the  accomplishments  of  his  mother ;  from  her  he 
aerived  not  only  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  but  no  unskilful  practice. 
She,  too,  had  cultivated  the  rich  voice  with  which  Nature  had 
endowed  him:  and  it  was  his  mother  who  taught  him  not  only  to 
sing,  but  to  dance.  In  more  manly  accomplishments  Ferdinand 
could  not  have  found  a  more  skilful  instructor  than  his  father,  a 
consummate  sportsman,  and  who,  like  all  his  ancestors,  was 
remarkable  for  his  finished  horsemanship,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
aim.  Under  a  roof,  too,  whose  inmates  were  distinguished  for  their 
sincere  pietjr  and  unaffected  virtue,  the  higher  duties  of  existence 
were  not  K>r^otten ;  and  Ferdinand  Armine  was  early  and  ever 
taught  to  be  smcere,  dutiful,  charitable,  and  just ;  and  to  have  a 
deep  sense  of  the  great  account  hereafter  to  be  delivered  to  his 
Creator.  The  very  foibles  of  his  parents  which  he  imbibed  tended 
to  the  maiatenance  of  hia  magnanimity.    His  illustrious  lineago 
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was  early  impressed  upon  him,  and  inasmuch  as  little  now  was  left 
to  them  out  their  honour,  bo  it  was  doubly  incumbent  upon  hiTn  to 
preserve  ih%t  chief  treasure,  of  which  fortune  aould  not  deprive 
Ihem,  unsullied. 

This  much  of  the  education  of  Ferdinand  Armine.  With  great 
gifts  of  nature,  with  lively  and  highly  cultivated  talents,  and  a  most 
affectionate  and  disciplined  temper,  he  was  adored  by  the  friends, 
who  nevertheless  had  too  much  sense  to  spoil  him.  But  for  his 
character,  what  was  that?  Perhaps,  with  all  their  anxiety  and  all 
their  care,  and  all  their  apparent  opportunities  for  observation,  the 
parent  and  the  tutor  are  rarely  skilful  in  discovering  the  character 
of  their  child  or  charge.  Custom  blimts  the  fineness  of  psycho- 
logical study :  those  with  whom  we  have  lived  long  and  early,  are 
apt  to  blend  our  esi^ential  and  our  accidental  qualities  in  one 
bewildering  association.  The  consequences  of  education  and  of 
nature  are  not  sufficiently  discriminated.  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  mar- 
vellous, that  for  a  long  time  temperament  should  be  disg^ed  and 
even  stifled  by  education ;  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  contest  between  a 
child  and  a  man. 

There  were  moments  when  Ferdinand  Armine  loved  to  be  alone, 
when  he  could  fly  from  all  the  fondness  of  his  friends,  and  roam  in 
solitude  amid  the  wild  and  desolate  pleasure-grounds,  or  wander  for 
hours  in  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  castle,  gazing  on  the  pictures 
of  his  ancestors.  He  ever  experienced  a  strange  satisfaction  is 
beholding  the  portrait  of  his  grandfather.  He  would  sometimes 
stand  abstracted  for  many  minutes  before  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Ferdinand  in  the  gallery,  painted  by  Reynolds,  before  his  grand* 
father  left  England,  and  which  the  child  already  singularly  resembled. 
But  was  there  any  other  resemblance  between  them  than  form  and 
feature  ?  Did  the  fiery  imagination  and  the  terrible  passions  of 
that  extraordinary  man  lurk  in  the  innocent  heart  and  the  placid 
mien  of  his  young  descendant  ?  No  matter  now !  Behold,  he  is  a 
light-hearted  and  airy  child !  Thought  passes  over  his  brow  like  a 
cloud  in  a  summer  sky,  or  the  shadow  of  a  bird  over  the  sunshiny 
earth ;  and  he  skims  away  from  the  silent  hall  and  his  momentary 
reverie,  to  fly  a  kite  or  chase  a  butterfly  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  DOMESTIC  SCENE. 

Years  glided  away  without  any  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life 
of  young  Ferdinand.  He  seldom  quitted  home,  except  as  companion 
to  Glastonbury  in  his  pedestrian  excursions,  when  he  witnessed  » 
different  kind  of  life  from  that  displayed  in  the  annual  visit  which 
he  paid  to  Grandisou.    The  boy  amused  his  grandfather,  with 
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whom,  therefore,  he  became  a  favourite.  The  old  Lord,  indeed, 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  his  grandson  passing  half  the  year 
with  him ;  and  he  always  returned  home  with  a  benediction,  a  letter 
full  of  his  praises,  and  a  ten-pound  note.  Lady  Armine  wa» 
quite  delighted  with  these  symptoms  of  affection  on  the  part  of 
her  father  towards  her  child,  and  augured  from  them  important 
future  results.  But  Sir  Ratcliflfe,  who  was  not  blessed  with  so  san- 
guine a  temperament  as  his  amiable  lady,  and  who,  unbiassed  by 
blood,  was  perhaps  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  father-in-law,  never  shared  her  transports,  and  seldom 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  restraining  them. 

*<  It  is  an  very  well,  my  dear,"  he'would  observe, "  for  Ferdinand 
to  visit  his  relations.  Lord  Grandison  is  his  grand&ther.  It  is 
very  proper  that  he  should  visit  his  grandfather.  I  like  him  to  be 
Been  at  Grandison.  That  is  all  ve^  right.  Grandison  is  a  first- 
rate  estabEshment  where  he  is  certain  of  meeting  persons  of  liis 
own  class,  with  whom  circumstances  unhappily" — and  here  Sir 
Ratcliffe  sighed — "debar  him  from  mixing;  and  your  father,  Con- 
stance, is  a  very  good  sort  of  man.  I  like  your  father,  Constance, 
you  know,  very  much.  No  person  ever  could  be  more  courteous  to 
me,  than  he  has  ever  been.  I  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  him, 
Oonstance;  or  your  brother,  or  indeed  of  any  member  of  your 
family.  I  like  them  all ;  I  like  them  very  much.  Persons  more 
kind,  or  more  thoroughly  bred,  I  am  sure  I  never  knew.  And  I 
think  they  like  us — ^I  do,  indeed — ^I  think  they  like  us  very  much. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  always  really  glad  to  see  us,  and  to  be 
unaffectedly  sorry  when  we  quit  them.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very 
happy  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  return  their  hospitality,  and  wel- 
come them  at  Armine :  but  it  is  useless  to  think  of  that.  God  only 
knows  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  remain  here  ourselves.  All  1 
want  to  make  you  feel,  my  love,  is,  that  if  you  are  building  any 
castle  in  that  httle  brain  ox  yours  on  the  ground  of  expectations 
from  Grandison,  trust  me  you  will  be  disappointed,  my  dear,  you 
will  indeed.'' 

**  But,  my  love—" 

"  If  your  father  die  to-morrow,  my  dear,  he  will  not  leave  us  a 
shilling.  And  who  can  complain  ?  I  cannot.  He  has  always  been 
very  &ank.  I  remember  when  we  were  going  to  marry,  and  I  was 
obUged  to  talk  to  him  about  your  portion — I  remember  it  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday — I  remember  his  saying,  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing smile  in  the  world,  *I  wish  the  £5,000,  Sir  Ratcliffe,  were 
£50,000,  for  your  sake ;  particularly  as  it  will  never  be  in  my  power 
to  increase  it.'" 

"  But,  my  dear  Ratcliffe,  surely  he  may  do  something  for  his 
favourite,  Ferdinand?" 

**  My  dear  Constance — there  you  are  again !  Why  favourUe  f 
I  hate  the  very  word.    Tour  father  is  a  g<K)d-natured  man,  a  very 
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good-natured  man—he  is  one  of  the  best-natnred  men  I  ever  iras 
acquainted  with.  He  has  not  a  single  care  in  the  world,  and  he 
thinks  nohodv  else  has ;  and  what  is  more^  my  dear,  nobody  eyer 
could  persuade  him  that  any  body  else  has.  He  has  no  idea  of  our 
situation ;  he  never  could  form  an  idea  of  it.  K I  chose  to  attempt 
to  make  him  understand  it  he  would  listen  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness, shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  end  of  the  stoi^,  tell  me  to  keep  up 
«  my  spirits,  and  order  another  bottle  of  Madeira  in  order  that  he 
might  illustrate  his  precept  by  practice.  He  is  a  good-natured  sell- 
V  fish  man.  He  likes  us  to  visit  him  because  you  are  gay  and  agree* 
l  able,  and  because  I  never  asked  a  favour  of  nim  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  acquaintance :  he  likes  Ferdinand  to  visit  him  because  he  is 
a  handsome  fine-spirited  boy,  and  his  friends  congratulate  him  on 
having  such  a  grandson.  And  so  Ferdinand  is  1^  favourite;  and 
next  year  I  should  not  be  surprised  were  he  to  give  him  a  pony ;  and 
perhaps,  if  he  die,  he  will  l^ave  him  fifty  guineas  to  buy  a  gold 
watch." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Ratdiffe ;  but  still  notliing  that 
you  can  say  will  ever  persuade  me  that  Ferdinand  is  not  papa's 
decided  favourite." 

"  Well !  we  sliall  soon  see  what  this  favour  is  worth,"  retorted 
Sir  Ratclifie,  rather  bitterly.  **  Regularly  every  visit  for  the  last 
three  years  your  father  has  asked  me  what  I  intended  to  do  with 
Ferdinand.  I  said  to  him  last  year  more  than  I  thought  I  ever 
could  say  to  any  one.  I  told  him  that  Ferdinand  was  now  fifteen 
and  that  I  wished  to  get  him  a  commission ;  but  that  I  had  no  influ- 
ence to  get  him  a  commission,  and  no  money  to  pay  for  it  if  it  were 
ofiered  me.  I  think  that  was  pretty  plain ;  and  I  have  been  sur- 
prised ever  since  that  I  ever  could  have  placed  myself  in  such  a 
degrading  position  as  to  say  so  much.'' 

^  Degrading,  my  dear  Ratdiffe,"  said  his  wife. 
"  I  felt  it  as  such ;  and  such  I  still  feel  it." 
At  tliis  moment  Glastonbury,  who  was  standing  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  examining  a  large  folio,  and  who  had  evidently  been 
very  uneasy  during  the  whole  conversation,  attempted  to  quit  the 
room. 

*'  My  dear  Glastonbury,"  said  Sir  RatdifTe,  with  a  forced  smile, 
*^  ^'ou  are  alarmed  at  our  domestic  broils.    Pray,  do  not  leave  the 
.     You  know  we  have  no  secrets  from  you.** 
No,  pray  do  not  go,  Mr.  Glastonbury,"  added  Lady  Armine: 
'  indeed  there  be  a  domestic  broil" — and  here  she  rose  and 
•  husband — ^  at  any  rate  witness  our  reconciliation.^ 
itclifie  smiled,  and  returned  his  wife's  embrace  with  much 
Year 
of  young  irn  Constance,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  deurest  wife  in 
to  GlastontA^  if  I  ever  feel  unhappy,  believe  me  it  is  only  because 
different  kind  in  the  position  to  which  you  are  entitled.'^ 
he  paid  to  Grc 
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**  I  know  no  fortune  to  be  compared  to  yonr  love,  Ratdiffe ;  and 
as  for  our  child,  nothing  will  ever  persnade  me  that  all  will  not  go 
right,  and  that  he  will  not  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  family." 

"Amen I"  said  Glastonbury,  closing  the  book  with  a  reverbe-  > 

lating  sound.    ^Nor  indeed  can  I  believe  that  Providence  will    ^/^ 
ever  desert  a  great  and  pious  line!" 


CHAPTER  VL 
coNTAnniTa  anothee  dohestio  scenb. 

Lady  AnMiNEand  Glastonbury  were  both  too  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Sir  Ratcliffe  not  to  observe  with  deep  concern  that  a 
great,  although  gradual,  change  had  occurred  in  his  character  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years.  He  had  become  moody  and  querulous,  and 
occasionally  even  irritable.  His  constitutional  melancholy,  long 
diverted  by  the  influence  of  a  vigorous  youth,  the  society  of  a 
charming  woman,  and  the  interesting  feelings  of  a  father,  began  to 
reassert  its  ancient  and  essential  sway,  and  at  times  even  to  deepen 
into  gloom.  Sometimes  whole  days  elapsed  without  his  ever 
indulging  in  conversation;  his  nights,  once  tranquil,  were  now 
remarkable  for  their  restlessness ;  his  wife  was  alarmed  at  the  sighs 
and  agitation  of  his  dreams.  He  quite  abandoned  also  his  field 
sports,  and  none  of  those  innocent  sources  of  amusement,  in  which 
it  was  once  his  boast  their  retirement  was  so  rich,  now  interested 
him.  In  vain  Lady  Armine  sought  his  society  in  her  walks,  or 
consulted  him  about  her  flowers.  His  frigid  and  monosyllabic 
replies  discouraged  all  her  efforts.  No  longer  did  he  lean  over  her 
easel,  or  call  for  a  repetition  of  his  favourite  song.  At  times  these 
dark  fits  passed  away,  and  if  not  cheerful,  he  was  at  least  serene. 
But  on  the  whole  he  was  an  altered  man ;  and  liis  wife  could  no 
longer  resist  the  miserable  conviction  that  he  was  an  unhappy  one. 

She,  however,  was  at  least  spared  the  mortification,  the  bitterest 
that  a  wife  can  experience,  of  feeling  that  this  change  in  his  con- 
duct was  occasioned  by  any  indifference  towards  her ;  for,  averse  as 
Sir  Ratcliffe  was  to  converse  on  a  subject  so  hopeless  and  ungrate- 
ftd  as  the  state  of  his  fortune,  still  there  were  times  in  which  he 
could  not  refrain  from  communicating  to  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
all  the  causes  of  his  misery,  and  these,  indeed,  too  truly  had  she 
divined. 

"Alas!"  she  would  sometimes  say  as  she  tried  to  compose  his    ,    . 
restless  pillow ;  "  what  is  this  pride  to  which  you  men  sacrifice    y/ 
everj  thing?    For  me,  who  am  a  woman,  love  is  sufficient.    Oh! 
my  Ratcliffe,  why  do  you  not  feel  like  your  Constance?    What  if 
these  estates  be  sold,  stiU  we  are  Armines  I  and  still  our  dear  Fer- 
dinand is  spared  to  us!    Believe  me,  love^  that  if  deference  to  your 
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feelings  has  pvempted  my  silence,  I  have  long  felt  that  it  wonld  be 
wiser  for  us  &t  once  to  meet  a  necessary  evil.  For  God's  sake  put 
an  end  to  the  torture  of  this  life,  which  is  destroying  us  bot^. 
Poverty,  absolute  poverty,  with  you  and  with  your  love,  I  can  meet 
even  with  cheerfulness ;  but  indeed,  my  Ratclijffe,  I  can  bear  our 
present  life  no  longer ;  I  shall  die  if  you  be  unhappy.  And  oh ! 
dearest  Batcliffe,  if  that  were  to  happen,  which  sometimes  I  fear 
has  happened,  if  you  were  no  longer  to  love  me " 

But  here  Sir  featcliffe  assured  her  of  the  reverse. 

"  Only  think,"  she  would  continue,  "  if  when  we  married  we 
had  voluntarily  done  that  which  we  may  now  be  forced  to  do,  we 
really  should  have  been  almost  rich  people,  at  least  we  should  have 
had  quite  enough  to  live  in  ease,  and  evg^  elegance.  And  now  we 
owe  thousands  to  that  horrible  Bagster,  who  I  am  sure  cheated 
your  father  out  of  house  and  home,  and  I  dare  say,  after  all,  wants 
to  buy  Armine  for  himself." 

^^  He  buy  Armine!  An  attorney  buy  Armine!  Never,  Con- 
stance, never ! — ^I  will  be  buried  in  its  ruins  first.  There  is  no  sacrifice 
that  I  would  not  sooner  make — ^" 

"But,  dearest  love,  suppose  we  sell  it  to  some  one  else,  and 
suppose  after  paying  every  thing  we  have  thirty  thousand  pounds 
left.  How  well  we  could  live  abroad  on  the  interest  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"There  would  not  be  thirty  thousand  pounds  left  now!" 

"Well,  five-and-twenty,  or  even  twenty.  I  could  manage  on 
twenty.    And  then  we  could  buy  a  commission  for  dear  Ferdinand." 

"  But  to  leave  our  child!" 

*'  Could  not  he  go  into  the  Spanish  service.  Perhaps  yon  could 
get  a  commission  in  the  Spanish  Guards  for  nothing.  They  must 
remember  you  there.  And  such  a  name  as  Armine!  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  kin^  would  be  quite  proud  to  have  another  Armine 
in  his  guard.  And  then  we  could  live  at  Madrid ;  and  that  would 
be  so  delightful,  because  yon  speak  Spanish  so  beautifully,  and  I 
could  learn  it  very  quickly.  I  am  very  quick  at  learning  languages. 
I  am,  indeed." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  quick  at  every  thing,  dear  Constance.  I 
am  sure  you  are  really  a  treasure  of  a  wife ;  I  have  cause  every 
hour  to  bless  you ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  my  own  sake,  I  shoula 
say  that  I  wished  you  had  made  a  happier  marriage." 

"  Oh !  do  not  say  that,  Ratcliffe ;  say  anythinp^  but  that,  Ratcliffe. 
If  you  love  me  I  am  the  happiest  woman  that  ever  lived.  Be  sure 
always  of  that." 

"  I  wonder  if  they  do  remember  me  at  Madrid! " 

"  To  be  sure  they  do.  How  could  they  forget  you — ^how  coul^ 
they  forget  my  Ratcliffe  ?  I  dare  say  you  go  to  this  day  by  the 
imme  of  the  handsome  Englishman." 

**  Pohl    I  remember  when  I  left  England  before — ^I  had  no  wife 
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then,  no  child,  but  I  remembered  who  I  was — and  when  I  thought 
I  was  the  last  of  our  race,  and  that  I  was  in  all  probability  goin*?  to 
spill  the  little  blood  that  was  spared  of  us  in  a  foreign  soil— oh, 
Constance,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  could  forget  the  agony  of  that 
moment.  Had  it  been  for  England,  I  would  have  met  my  fate 
without  a  pang.  No !  Constance,  I  am  an  Englishman — I  am  proud 
of  being  an  Englishman.  My  fathers  helped  to  make  this  country 
what  it  is ;  no  one  can  deny  that ;  and  no  consideration  in  the  world 
shall  ever  induce  me  again  to  quit  this  island.'' 

<<But  suppose  we  do  not  quit  England.  Suppose  we  buy  a 
small  estate  and  live  at  home." 

''  A  small  estate  at  home !  A  small,  new  estate !  Bought  of  a 
Mr.  Hopkins,  a  great  tallow-chandler,  or  some  stock-jobber  about 
to  make  a  new  flight  from  a  Lodge  to  a  Park.  Oh  no  I  that  would 
be  too  degrading." 

"  But  suppose  we  keep  one  of  our  own  manors?" 

"  And  be  reminded  every  instant  of  every  day  of  those  we  have 
lost ;  and  hear  of  the  wonderful  improvements  of  our  successors. 
I  should  go  mad." 

" But  suppose  we  live  in  London?" 

"Where?" 

<<  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  should  think  we  might  get  a 
nice  little  house  somewhere." 

"  In  a  suburb !  a  fittmg  lodgment  for  Lady  Armine.  No !  at 
any  rate  we  will  have  no  witnesses  to  our  fall." 

"But  could  not  we  try  some  place  near  my  father's?" 

"  And  be  patronised  by  the  cpreat  family  with  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  connected.  No !  my  dear  Constance,  I  like 
your  father  very  well,  but  I  tiould  not  stand  his  eleemosynary 
haunches  of  venison,  and  great  baskets  of  apples  and  cream  cheeses 
sent  with  the  housekeeper's  duty." 

"  But  what  shall  we  do,  dear  Ratcliffe  ?" 

"  My  love,  there  is  no  resisting  fate.  We  must  live  or  die  at 
Armine,  even  if  we  starve." 

"  Perhaps  something  will  turn  up.  I  dreamt  the  other  night 
that  dear  Ferdinand  married  an  heiress.  Suppose  he  were  ?  What 
doyou  thmk?" 

"  Why,  even  then,  that  he  would  not  be  as  lucky  as  his  father. 
Good  night,  love  1" 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OONTAININa  AW  UNEXPECTED  VISIT  TO  LONDOir,  AND  ITS 

CONSEQUENCES. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  in  the  library  to  which  Glastonbury 
had  been  an  unwilling  listener,  he  informed  his  Mends  that  it  was 
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necessary  for  him  to  visit  the  metropolis ;  and  aa  young  Ferdinand 
had  never  yet  seen  London,  he  proposed  that  he  bhould  accompany 
him.  Sir  Ratcli£fe  and  Lady  Armine  cheerfully  assented  to  this 
proposition;  and  as  for  Ferdinand,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
delight  which  the  anticipation  of  his  visit  occasioned  him.  The 
three  days  that  were  to  elapse  before  his  departure  did  not  seem 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  complete  packing  of  his  portmantean ;  and 
his  excited  manner,  the  rapidity  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
restlessness  of  his  movements,  were  very  diverting. 

"Mamma!  is  London  twenty  times  bigger  than  Nottingham? 
How  big  is  it  then  ?  Shall  we  travel  all  night  ?  What  o'clock  is  it 
now  ?  I  wonder  if  Thursday  will  ever  come  ?  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
bed  early,  to  finish  the  day  sooner.  Do  you  think  my  cap  is  good 
enough  to  travel  in  ?  I  shall  buy  a  hat  in  London.  I  shall  get  up 
early  the  very  first  morning,  and  buy  a  hat.  Do  you  think  my 
uncle  is  in  London  ?  I  wish  Augustus  were  not  at  Eton,  perhaps 
he  would  be  there.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Glastonbury  will  take  me  to 
see  St.  Paul's  I  I  wonder  if  he  will  take  me  to  the  play.  Td  give 
anything  to  go  to  the  play.  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  play  and 
St.  Paul's !    What  fun  it  will  be  dining  on  the  road!" 

It  did  indeed  seem  that  Thursday  never  would  come;  yet  it 
came  at  last.  The  travellers  were  obliged  to  rise  before  the  sun, 
and  drive  over  to  Nottingham  to  meet  their  coach;  so  they  bid 
their  adieus  the  previous  eve.  As  for  Ferdinand,  so  fearful  was  he 
of  losing  the  coacli,  that  he  scarcely  slept,  and  was  never  convinced 
that  he  was  really  in  time,  until  he  found  himself  planted  in 
breathless  agitation  outside  of  the  Dart  light  post  coach.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  travelled  outside  of  a 
coach.  He  felt  all  the  excitement  of  expanding  experience  and 
advancing  manhood.  They  whirled  along :  at  the  end  of  every 
stage  Ferdinand  followed  the  example  of  his  fellow-travellers  and 
dismounted,  and  then  with  sparkling  eyes  hurried  to  Glastonbury, 
who  was  inside,  to  inquire  how  he  sped.  "  Capital  travelling,  isn't 
it,  Sir  ?  Did  the  ten  miles  within  the  hour.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  fellow  our  coachman  is ;  and  the  guard,  such  a  fellow  our 
guard! — ^Don't  wait  here  a  moment.  Can  I  get  anything  for  you? 
We  dine  at  Mill-field.    What  fun !" 

Away  whirled  the  dashing  Dart  over  the  rich  plains  of  our 
merry  midland ;  a  quick  and  dazzling  vision  of  golden  corn-fields 
and  lawny  pasture  land ;  farm  houses  embowered  in  orchards  and 
hamlets  shaded  by  the  straggling  members  of  some  vast  and  ancient 
forest.  Then  rose  in  the  distance  the  dim  blue  towers,  or  the 
graceful  spire,  of  some  old  cathedral,  and  soon  the  spreading 
causeways  announce  their  approach  to  some  provincial  capital. 
The  coachman  flanks  his  leaders,  who  break  into  a  gallop ;  the 
guard  sounds  his  triumphant  bugle;  the  coach  bounds  over  the 
noble  bridge  that  spans  a  stream  covered  with  craft;  publio 
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bnildings,  gnUdhaDs,  and  county  gaols  rise  on  each  side.  Battling 
through  many  an  inferior  way  they  at  length  emerged  into  the 
High  Street,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  and  mine  host  oi  the 
Bed  Lion,  or  the  White  Hart,  followed  by  aJl  his  waiters,  advances 
fironoL  his  portal  with  a  smile  to  receive  the  "  gentlemen  passengers." 

^  The  coach  stops  here  half  an  hour,  gentlemen :  dinner  quite 
ready!" 

'Tis  a  delightful  sound.  And  what  a  dinner!  What  a  profusion 
of  substantial  deUcacies !  What  mighty  and  iris-tinted  rounds  of 
beef!  What  vast  and  marble-veined  ribs!  What  gelatinous  veal 
pies!  What  colossal  hams!  Those  are  evidently  prize  cheeses! 
And  how  invigorating  is  the  perfume  of  those  various  and  variegated 

Eickles!  Then  the  bustle  emulating  the  plenty;  the  ringing  of 
ells,  the  clash  of  thoroughfare,  the  summomng  of  ubiquitous 
waiters,  and  the  all-pervading  feeling  of  omnipotence,  from  the 
guests,  who  order  what  they  please,  to  the  landlord,  who  can 
produce  and  execute  everything  they  can  desire.  'Tis  a  wondrous 
sight  I  Why  should  a  man  go  and  see  the  pyramids  and  cross  the 
desert,  when  he  has  not  beheld  York  Minster  or  travelled  on  the 
Boadl 

Our  little  Ferdinand  amid  all  this  novelty  heartily  enjoyed 
iimself,  and  did  ample  justice  to  mine  host's  good  cheer.  They 
were  soon  again  whirling  along  the  road ;  but  at  sunset,  Ferdinand, 
at  the  instance  of  Glastonbury,  availed  himself  of  his  inside  place, 
and,  wearied  by  the  air  and  the  excitement  of  the  day,  he  soon  fell 
soundly  asleep. 

Several  hours  had  elapsed,  when,  awaking  from  a  cbnfased 
dream  in  which  Armine  and  all  he  had  lately  seen  were  blended 
together,  he  found  his  fellow-travellers  slumbering,  and  the  mail 
dashing  along  through  the  illuminated  streets  of  a  great  city.  The 
streets  were  thickly  thronged.  Ferdinand  stared  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  shops  blazing  with  lights,  and  the  multitude  of  men 
ftnd  vehicles  moving  in  all  directions.  The  guard  sounded  hift 
bugle  with  treble  energy,  and  the  coach  suddenly  turned  through 
an  arched  entrance  into  the  court-yard  of  an  old-fashioned  inn. 
His  fellow-passengers  started  and  rubbed  their  eyes. 

"So!  we  have,  arrived,  I  suppose,''  grumbled  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  taking  off  his  night-cap. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  say  our  journey  is  finished," 
said  a  more  poHte  voice ;  "  and  a  very  pleasant  one  I  have  found 
it.    Porter,  have  the  goodness  to  call  me  a  coach." 

"And  one  for  me,"  added  the  gruff  voice. 

«Mr.  Glastonbury,"  whispered  the  awe-struck  Ferdmand,  *is 
this  London?" 

"This  is  London:  but  we  have  yet  two  or  three  miles  to  go 
before  we  reach  our  quarters.  I  thmk  we  had  better  ahght  and 
look  after  our  luggage.    Gentlemen,  good  evening!" 
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Mr.  Glastonbury  hailed  a  coach,  into  which,  having  safebf 
deposited  their  portmanteaus,  he  and  Ferdinand  entered ;  but  our 
young  friend  was  bo  entirely  overcome  by  his  feelings  and  the 
genius  of  the  place,  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. Each  minute  the  streets  seemed  to  grow  more  spacious  and 
more  •brilliant,  and  the  multitude  more  dense  and  more  excited. 
Beautiful  buildings,  too,  rose  before  him ;  palaces,  and  churches, 
and  streets,  and  squares  of  imposing  architecture ;  to  his  inexpe- 
rienced eye  and  unsophisticated  spirit  their  route  appeared  a  never- 
ending  triumph.  To  the  hackney-coachman,  however,  who  had  no 
imagination,  and  who  was  quite  satiated  with  metropolitan  expe- 
rience, it  only  appeared  that  he  had  had  an  exceeding  good  fare, 
and  that  he  was  jogging  up  from  Bishopsgate  Street  to  Charing 
Cross. 

When  Jarvis,  therefore,  had  safely  deposited  his  charge  at 
Morle/s  Hotel,  in  Cockspur  Street,  and  extorted  from  them  an 
extra  shilling,  in  consideration  of  their  evident  rustication,  he  bent 
his  course  towards  the  Opera  House,  for  clouds  were  gathering, 
and,  with  the  favour  of  Providence,  there  seemed  a  chance  about 
midnight  of  picking  up  some  helpless  beau,  or  desperate  cabless 
dandy,  the  choicest  victim,  in  a  midnight  shower,  of  these  public 
conveyancers. 

The  coffee-room  at  Morle/s  was  a  new  scene  of  amusement  to 
Ferdinand,  and  he  watched  with  great  diversion  the  two  evening 
papers  portioned  out  among  twelve  eager  quidnuncs,  and  the 
evident  anxiety  which  they  endured,  and  the  nice  diplomacies  to 
which  they  resorted,  to  obtain  the  envied  journals.  The  entrance 
of  our  two  travellers,  so  alarmingly  increasing  the  demand  over  the 
supply,  at  first  seemed  to  attract  considerable  and  not  very  friendly 
notice ;  but  when  a  malignant  half-pay  officer,  in  order  to  revenge 
himself  for  the  restless  watehfulness  of  his  neighbour,  a  very 
political  doctor  of  divinity,  offered  the  journal,  which  he  had  long 
finished,  to  Glastonbury,  and  it  was  declined,  the  general  alarm 
visibly  diminished.  Poor  Mr.  Glastonbury  had  never  looked  into 
a  newspaper  in  his  life,  save  the  County  Chronicle,  to  which  he 
occasionally  contributed  a  communication,  giving  an  account  of  the 
digging  up  of  some  old  coins,  signed  Antiquarius;  or  of  the 
exhumation  of  some  fossil  remains,  to  which  he  more  boldly 
appended  his  initials. 

In  spite  of  the  strange  datler  in  the  streets,  Ferdinand  slept 
well,  and  the  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  himself  and 
his  fellow-traveller  set  out  on  their  peregrinations.  Young:  and 
«anguine,  full  of  health  and  enjoyment,  innocent  and  happy,  it  was 
with  difficultv  that  Ferdinand  could  restrain  his  spirits  as  he  mingled 
in  the  bustle  of  the  streets.  It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning, 
and  although  the  end  of  June,  the  town  was  yet  quite  full. 

^Is  this  Charing  Cross,  sir?    I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  be  abl« 
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to  get  over. — Is  this  the  fullest  part  of  the  town,  sir? — ^What  a  fine 
day,  sir ! — How  lucky  we  are  in  the  weather ! — ^We  are  lucky  in 
everything? — ^Whose  house  is  that? — Northumberland  House! — 
Is  it  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  ? — ^Does  he  live  there  ? — How 
I  should  like  to  see  it! — Is  it  very  fine? — ^Who  is  that? — ^What  is 
this  ? — ^The  Admiralty ;  oh !  let  me  see  the  Admiralty ! — The' Horse 
Guards. — Oh!  where,  where? — Let  us  set  our  watches  by  the 
Horse  Guards.  The  guard  of  our  coach  always  sets  his  watch  by 
the  Horse  Guards. — Mr.  Glastonbury,  which  is  the  best  clock,  the 
Horse  Guards,  or  St.  PauFs? — Is  that  the  Treasury?  Can  we  go 
in?— That  is  Downing  Street,  is  it?— I  never  heard  of  Downing 
Street. — What  do  they  do  in  Downing  Street? — Is  this  Charing 
Cross  still,  or  is  it  Parliament  Street? — ^Where  does  Charing  Cross 
end,  and  where  does  Parliament  Street  begin? — ^By  Jove,  I  see  /  /^' 
Westminster  Abbey!" 

After  visiting  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Glastonbury,  looking  at  his  watch,  said  it  was  now  time 
to  call  upon  a  friend  of  his  who  lived  in  St.  James's  Square.  This 
was  the  nobleman  with  whom  early  in  life  Glastonbury  had  been 
connected,  and  with  whom  and  whose  family  he  had  become  so 
great  a  favourite,  that,  notwithstanding  his  retired  life,  they  had 
never  permitted  the  connexion  entirely  to  subside.  During  the 
very  few  visits  which  he  had  made  to  the  metropolis,  he  always 
called  in  St.  James's  Square,  and  his  reception  always  assured  him 
that  his  remembrance  imparted  pleasure. 

When  Glastonbury  sent  up  his  name  he  was  instantly  admitted, 
and  ushered  up  stairs.  The  room  was  very  full,  but  it  consisted  only 
of  a  family  party.  The  mother  of  the  Duke,  who  was  a  most 
interesting  personage,  with  fine  grey  hair,  a  clear  blue  eye,  and  a 
soft  voice,  was  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren,  who  were  at  home 
for  the  Midsummer  holidays  and  who  had  gathered  together  at  her 
house  this  morning  to  consult  upon  amusements.  Among  them 
was  her  grandson,  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  house,  a  youth  of  the 
age  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance.  It  was 
difficult  to  meet  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable  family,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  with  which  they  all  welcomed  Glastonbury, 
The  duke  himself  soon  appeared  in  his  chamber-robe.  "  My  dear, 
dear  Glastonbury,"  said  the  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,  "  I  heard 
you  were  here,  and  I  would  come.  Caroline  will  not  let  me  enter 
her  rooms  in  these  rags,  but  to-day  I  am  to  be  excused.  This  shall 
be  a  holiday  for  us  all.  Why,  man,  you  bury  yourself  alive! " 
"  Mr.  Armine,"  said  the  Duchess,  pointing  to  Ferdinand. 
"  Mr.  Armiue,  Sow  do  you  do  ?  Your  grandfather  and  I  were 
very  well  acquainteu.  I  am  proud  and  glad  to  know  his  grandson. 
I  hope  your  father,  Sir  Ratcliffe,  and  Lady  Armine  are  quite  well. 
Well,  my  dear  Glastonbury,  I  hope  you  have  come  to  stay  a  long, 
long  time.    You  must  dine  with  us  every  day.    You  know  we  are 
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▼ery  old-fashioned  people ;  we  do  not  go  mnch  into  tlie  world ;  so 
you  will  always  find  us  at  home,  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
amuse  your  young  friend.  Why,  I  should  think  Le  was  about  the 
same  age  as  Digby?  Is  he  at  Eton?  His  grandfather  was.  I 
shall  never  forget  tne  time  he  cut  off  old  Barnard's  pig-tail.  He 
was  a  wonderful  man — ^poor  Sir  Ferdinand ! — ^He  was  indeed  V 

While  his  Grace  and  Glastonbury  maintained  their  conversatioiii 
Ferdinand  conducted  himself  with  so  much  spirit  and  propriety  to- 
wards the  rest  of  the  party,  and  gare  them  such  a  lively  and  grace- 
ful narrative  of  all  his  travels  up  to  town,  and  the  wonders  heM|ad 
dready  witnessed,  that  they  were  quite  delighted  with  him ;  arif  » 
short,  from  this  moment,  during  his  visit  to  London  he  was  scarce  j.y 
ever  out  of  their  society,  and  every  day  became  a  greater  favourite 
with  them.  His  letters  to  his  mother,  for  he  wrote  to  her  almost 
every  day,  recounted  all  their  successful  efforts  for  his  amusement^ 
and  it  seemed  that  he  passed  his  mornings  in  a  round  of  sight-see- 
ing, and  that  he  went  to  the  play  every  night  of  his  life.  Perhaps 
there  never  existed  a  human  being  who  at  this  moment  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  life  than  Ferdinand  Armine. 

In  the  meantime  while  he  thought  only  of  amusement,  Mr. 
Glastonbury  was  not  inattentive  to  hi»  more  important  interests ; 
for  the  truth  is  that  this  excellent  man  had  introduced  him  to  the 
family  only  with  the  hope  of  interesting  the  feelings  of  the  I)uke 
in  his  behalf.    His  Grace  was  a  man  of  a  generous  disposition. 
He  sympathised  with  the  recital  of  Glastonbury  as  he  derailed  to 
him  the  unfortunate  situation  of  this  youth,  sprung  from  so  illustri- 
ous a  lineage,  and  yet  cut  off  by  a  combination  of  unhappy  circum- 
stances from  almost  all  those  natural  sources  whence  he  might  have 
expected  support  and  countenance.    And  when  Glastonbury,  seeing 
that  the  Duke's  heart  was  moved,  added  that  all  he  required  for  him, 
Ferdinand,  was  a  commission  in  the  army,  for  which  his  parents 
were  prepared  to  advance  the  money,  his  Grace  instantly  declared 
that  he  would  exert  all  his  influence  to  obtain  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Glastonbury  was,  therefore,  more  gratified  than  surprised 
when,  a  few  days  after  the  conversation  which  we  have  mentioned, 
his  noble  friend  informed  him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  believed  all 
might  be  arranged,  provided  his  young  charge  could  make  it  con-  | 
venient  to  quit  England  at  once.    A  vacancy  had  unexpectedly  ' 
occurred  in  a  regiment  ^ust  ordered  to  Malta,  and  an  ensigncy  had 
been  promised  to  Ferdmand  Armine.    Mr  Glastonbury  gratefdly 
closed  with  the  offer.    He  sacrificed  a  fourth  part  of  his  modp'-^t^  ' 
independence  in  the  purchase  of  the  commission  and  the  ou. 
his  young  friend,  and  had  the  supreme  satisfaction,  ere  the  tiatx^  i 
week  of  their  visit  was  completed,  of  forwarding  a  Gazette  to 
Armine,  containing  the  appointment  of  Ferdinand  Axmine  as  Ensign 
in  th«  Royal  Fosileers. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  VISIT  TO  GLASTONBURY'S  CHAHBEB. 

i 

I  It  was  arranged  that  Ferdinand  should  join  his  regiment  hj  the 

I    next  Mediterranean  packet,  which  was  not  to  quit  Falmouth  for  a 

\    fortnight.     Glastonhury  and  himself,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in 

bidding  adieu  to  their  kind  friends  in  London,  and  hastening  to 

Armine.    They  arrived  the  day  after  the  Gazette.     They  found  Sir 

Ratcliffe  waiting  for  them  at  the  town,  and  the  fond  smile  and  cor- 

'•al  embrace  with  which  he  greeted  Glastonbury  more  than  repaid 

jat  good  man  for  all  his  exertions.     There  was,  notwithstanding, 

a  perceptible  degree  of  constraint  both  on  the  part  of  the  baronet  and 

his  former  tutor.    It  was  very  evident  that  Sir  Ratcliffe  had  some- 

tliing  on  bis  mind  of  which  he  wished  to  disburden  himself;  and  it 

was  equally  {^parent  that  Glastonbury  was  very  unwilling  to  afford 

him  an  opportunity.    Under  these  rather  awkward  circumstances, 

it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  Ferdinand  talked  without  ceasing, 

giving  his  father  an  account  of  all  he  had  seen,  done,  and  heard,  and 

of  all  the  friends  he  had  made,  from  the  good  Duke  of    '      to  that 

capital  fellow  the  guard  of  the  coach. 

They  were  at  the  park  gates :  Lady  Armine  was  there  to  meet 
them.  The  carriage  stopped ;  Ferdinand  jumped  out  and  embraced 
his  mother.  She  kissed  him,  and  ran  forward  and  extended  both 
her  hands  to  Mr  Glastonbury.  **  Deeds,  not  words,  must  show  our 
feelhigs,"  she  said,  and  the  tears  glittered  in  her  beautiful  eyes; 
Glastonbury,  with  a  blush,  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips.  After  din- 
ner, during  which  Ferdinand  recounted  all  his  adventures.  Lady 
Armine  invited  him,  when  she  rose,  to  walk  with  her  in  the  garden. 
It  was  then,  with  an  air  of  considerable  confusion,  clearing  his 
throat  and  filling  his  glass  at  the  same  time,  that  Sir  Ratcliffe  said 
to  his  remaining  guest-— 

"  My  dear  Glastonbury,  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  believe  that 
the  days  of  magic  have  returned.  This  commission — ^both  Con- 
stance and  myself  feel,  that  is,  we  are  certain — that  you  are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  The  commission  is  purchased.  I  could  not 
expect  the  Duke,  deeply  as  I  feel  his  generous  kindness,  to  purchase 
a  commission  for  my  son :  I  could  not  permit  it.  No !  Glaston- 
bury," and  here  Sir  Ratcliffe  became  more  animated,  "yow  could 
juot  permit  it;  my  honour  is  safe  in  your  hands?"  Sir  Ratcliffe 
^paused  for  a  reply. 

"i"  On  that  score  my  conscience  is  very  clear/'  replied  Glaston- 

"  It  is  then,  it  must  be  then  as  I  suspect,"  rejoined  Sir  Rat^ 
diffe.     "  I  am  your  debtor  for  this  great  service." 

**  It  is  easy  to  court  your  obligations  to  me,"  said  Glastonbury, 
•  but  mine  to  you  and  yours  are  incalculable  " 
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'^  My  dear  Glastonbury/'  said  Sir  RatcMb,  pushing  his  glass 
away  as  he  rose  front  his  seat  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
"  I  may  be  proud,  but  I  have  no  pride  for  you,  I  owe  you  too  much 
— ^indeed,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  notliing  that  I  would  not  accept 
from  you,  were  it  in  your  power  to  grant  what  you  would  desire. 
It  is  not  pride,  my  dear  Glastonbury ;  do  not  mistake  me ;  it  is  not 
pride  that  prompts  this  explanation — ^but,  but,  had  I  your  conunand 
of  language  I  would  explain  myself  more  readily — ^but  the  truth  is, 
I,  I — ^1  cannot  permit  that  you  should  suffer  for  us,  Glastonbury,  I 
cannot  indeed/' 

Mr.  Glastonbury  looked  at  Sir  Ratcliffe  steadily ;  then  rising 
from  his  seat  he  took  the  baronet's  arm,  and  without  saying  a  word 
walked  slowly  towards  the  gates  of  the  castle  where  he  lodged,  and 
which  we  have  before  described.  When  he  had  reached  the  steps 
of  the  tower  he  withdrew  his  arm,  and  saying,  "  Let  me  be  pioneer,** 
invited  Sir  Ratcliffe  to  follow  him.  They  accordingly  entered  his 
chamber. 

It  was  a  small  room  lined  with  shelves  of  books,  except  in  one 
Bpot,  where  was  suspended  a  portrait  of  Lady  Barbara,  which  she 
had  bequeathed  him  in  her  will.  The  floor  was  covered  with  so 
many  boxes  and  cases  that  it  was  not  very  easy  to  steer  a  course 
when  you  had  entered.  Glastonbury,  however,  beckoned  to  his 
companion  to  seat  himself  in  one  of  his  two  chairs,  while  he  unlocked 
a  small  cabinet,  from  a  drawer  of  which  he  brought  forth  a  paper 

''  It  is  my  will,''  said  Glastonbury,  handing  it  to  Sir  EatcHffe, 
who  laid  it  down  on  the  table. 

"Nay,  I  wish  you,  my  dear  friend,  to  peruse  it,  for  it  concerns 
yourself." 

"  I  would  rather  learn  its  contents  from  yourself,  if  you  positively 
desire  me,*'  replied  Sir  Ratcliffe. 

**  I  have  left  every  thing  to  our  child,"  said  Glastonbury ;  for 
thuS;  when  speaking  to  the  father  alone,  he  would  often  style  the 
son. 

"  May  it  be  long  before  he  enjoys  the  bequest,"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe, 
brushing  away  a  tear;  "long,  very  long." 

"As  the  Almighty  pleases,"  said  Glastonbury,  crossing  himself 
with  great  devotion.  "  But  living  or  dead,  I  look  upon  all  as  Fer- 
dinand's, and  hold  myself  but  the  steward  of  his  inheritance,  which 
I  will  never  abuse." 

"  O !    Glastonbury,  no  more  of  this  I  pray ;  you  have  wasted  a  i** 
precious  life  upon  our  forlorn  race.     Alas !  how  often  and  how  g^ 
keenly  do  I  feel,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  name  of  Armine  your  ^, 
great  talents  and  goodness  might  have  gained  for  you  an  enviable  ^" 
portion  of  earthly  felicity;  yes,  Glastonbury,  you  have  sacrificed 
yourself  to  us." 

"  Would  that  I  could !"  said  the  old  man  with  brightening  eyes 
and  an  unaccustomed  energy  of  manner.    "  Would  that  I  ooiud! 
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would  that  any  act  of  mine — ^I  care  not  what— could  revive  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Armine.  Honoured  for  ever  be  the  name, 
which  with  me  is  associated  with  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in 
man,  and  (here  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  turned  away  his  face,) 
exquisite  and  enchanting  in  woman !'' 

"  No,  Ratcliffe,"  he  resumed,  "  by  the  memory  of  one  I  cannot 
name — by  that  blessed  and  saintly  being  from  whom  you  derive 
your  life,  you  will  not,  you  cannot  deny  this  last  favour  I  ask,  I 
entreat,  I  supplicate  you  to  accord  me — me,  who  have  ever 
eaten  of  your  bread,  and  whom  your  roof  hath  ev<ir  shrouded!*' 

"  My  friend,  I  cannot  speak,"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  the  chair  and  covering  his  ftice  with  his  right  hand ; 
"  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  I  know  not  what  to  feel." 

Glastonbury  advanced,  and  gently  took  his  other  hand.  **  Dear 
Sir  Ratcliffe,"  he  observed,  in  his  usual  calm,  sweet  voice,  **  if  I  have 
erred  you  will  pardon  me.  I  did  believe  that,  after  my  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  your  house,  after  having  for  nearlv  forty 
years  sympathised  as  deeply  with  all  your  fortunes  as  if,  indeed, 
your  noble  blood  flowed  in  these  old  veins;  after  having  becri 
nonowed  on  your  side  with  a  friendship  which  has  been  the  consob .. 
tion  and  charm  of  my  existence — ^indeed,  too  great  a  blessing,  I  did 
believe,  more  especially  when  I  reminded  myself  of  the  unrestrained 
manner  in  which  I  had  availed  myself  of  the  advantages  of  that 
friendship,  I  did  believe — actuated  by  feelings  which  perhaps  I 
cannot  describe,  and  thoughts  to  which  I  cannot  now  give  utterance 
— ^that  I  might  venture,  without  offence,  upon  this  slight  service : 
ay,  that  the  offering  might  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  most  respectful 
Section,  and  not  altogether  be  devoid  of  favour  in  your  sight." 

"  Excellent,  kind-hearted  man!"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe,  pressing  the 
hand  of  Glastonbury  in  his  own ;  **  I  accept  your  offering  in  the 
spirit  of  perfect  love.  Believe  me,  dearest  friend,  it  was  no  feeling 
of  false  pride  that  for  a  moment  influenced  me;  I  only  felt — " 

"  That  in  venturing  upon  this  humble  service  I  deprived  myself 
of  some  portion  of  my  means  of  livelihood  :  you  are  mist»iken. 
Wlien  I  cast  my  lot  at  Armine  I  sank  a  portion  of  my  capital  on  my 
life ;  so  slender  are  my  wants  here,  and  so  little  does  your  dear 
lady  permit  me  to  desire,  that,  believe  me,  I  have  never  yet  expended 
upon  myself  this  apportioned  income ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  it  is,  as 
you  have  seen,  destmed  for  our  Ferdinand.  Yet  a  little  time  and 
Adrian  Glastonbury  must  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Why,  then, 
deprive  him  of  the  greatest  gratification  of  his  remaining  years  ? 
— ^the  consciousness  that,  to  be  really  serviceable  to  those  he  loves,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  cease  to  exist;** 

**  May  you  never  repent  your  devotion  to  our  house !"  said  Sir 
Ratcliffe,  rising  from  his  seat.  "  Time  was  we  could  give  them  who 
served  us  something  better  than  tlianks;  but,  at  any  rate,  these 
come  from  the  heart.*'  3 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAST  DAT  AND  THE  LAST  NIGHT. 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  approaching  departure  of  Ferdinand  was 
the  ^reai  topic  of  interest  at  Armiue.  It  was  settled  that  his  father 
should  accompany  him  to  Falmoutli,  where  he  was  to  embark ;  and 
that  they  should  pay  a  visit  on  their  way  to  his  grandfather,  whose 
seat  was  situate  m  the  west  of  England.  This  separation,  now  so 
near  at  hand,  occasioned  Lady  Armine  the  deepest  affliction ;  but 
she  struggled  to  suppress  her  emotion.  Yet  often,  while  apparently 
busied  with  the  common  occupations  of  the  day,  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheek ;  and  often  she  rose  from  her  restless  seat,  while 
surrounded  by  those  she  loved,  to  seek  the  solitude  of  her  chamber 
and  indulge  her  overwhelming  sorrow.  Nor  was  .Ferdinand  less 
sensible  of  the  bitterness  of  this  separation.  "With  all  the  excite- 
ment of  liis  new  prospects,  and  the  feeling  of  approaching  adventure 
and  fancied  independence,  so  flattering  to  inexperienced  youth,  he 
could  not  forget  that  his  had  been  a  very  happy  home.  Nearly 
seventeen  years  of  an  innocent  existence  had  passed,  imdisturbed  by 
a  suigle  bad  passion,  and  unsullied  by  a  single  action  that  he  could 
regret.  The  river  of  his  life  had  glided  along,  reflecting  only  a 
cloudless  sky.  But  if  he  had  been  dutiful  and  happy — if  at  this 
moment  of  severe  examination  his  conscience  were  serene — he 
could  not  but  feel  how  much  this  enviable  state  of  mind  was  to  be 
attributed  to  those  who  had,  as  it  were,  imbued  his  life  with  love  ; 
whose  never-varying  aff'ection  had  developed  all  the  kindly  feelings 
of  his  nature,  had  anticipated  all  his  wants,  and  listened  to  all  ma 
wishes;  had  assisted  him  in  difficulty  and  guided  him  in  doubt; 
had  invited  confidence  by  kindness,  and  deserved  it  by  sympathy ; 
had  robbed  instruction  of  all  its  labour,  and  discipline  of  all  its 
harshness. 

It  was  the  last  day ;  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  quit  Armine.  He 
strolled  about  among  the  mouldering  chambers  of  the  castle,  and  a 
host  of  thoughts  and  passions,  like  clouds  in  a  stormy  sky,  coursed 
over  his  hitherto  serene  and  light-hearted  breast.  In  this  first 
great  struggle  of  his  soul  some  symptoms  of  his  latent  natin*e 
developed  themselves,  and,  amid  the  rifts  of  the  mental  tempest, 
occasionally  he  caught  some  glimpses  of  self-knowledge.  Nature, 
that  had  endowed  him  with  a  fiery  imagination  and  a  reckless 
courage,  had  tempered  those  dangerous,  and,  hitherto,  those  imde- 
veloped  and  untried  gifts,  with  a  heart  of  infinite  sensibility. 
Ferdinand  Armine  was,  in  truth,  a  singular  blending  of  the  daring 
and  the  soft ;  and  now,  as  he  looked  around  him  and  thought  of  his 
illustrious  and  fallen  race,  and  especially  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
of  whose  splendid  and  ruinous  career — that  man's  own  creation— 
the  BuiToundiug  pile  seemed  a  fitting  emblem,  he  asked  himself  if 
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he  had  not  inLerited  the  energies  with  the  name  of  his  grandsire, 
and  if  their  exertion  might  not  yet  revive  the  glories  of  his  line. 
He  felt  within  him  alike  the  power  and  the  will ;  and  while  he 
indulged  in  magnificent  reveries  of  fame  and  glory  and  heroic 
action,  of  which  career,  indeed,  his  approaching  departure  was  to 
be  the  commencement,  the  association  of  ideas  led  his  recoUectior 
to  those  heings  from  whom  he  was  about  to  depart.  His  fancy 
dropped  like  a  bird  of  paradise  in  full  wing,  tumbling  exhausted 
in  the  sky :  he  thought  of  his  innocent  and  happy  boyhood,  of  hia 
JFather's  thoughtful  benevolence,  his  sweet  mother's  gentle  assidui- 
ties, and  Glastonbury's  devotion ;  and  he  demanded  aloud,  in  a  voice 
of  anguish,  whether  Fate  could  indeed  supply  a  lot  more  exqui:>ite 
than  to  pass  existence  in  these  calm  and  beauteous  bowers  with 
such  beloved  companions. 

His  name  was  called :  it  was  his  mother's  voice.  He  dashed 
away  a  desperate  tear,  and  came  forth  with  a  smiling  face.  His 
motner  and  father  were  walking  together  at  a  little  distance. 

"  Ferdinand,"  said  Lady  Armine,  with  an  air  of  affected  gaiety, 
**  we  have  just  been  settling  that  you  are  to  send  me  a  gazelle  from 
Malta."  And  in  this  strain,  speaking  of  slight  things,  yet  aD  in 
some  degree  touching  upon  the  mournful  incident  of  the  morrow, 
did  Lady  Armine  for  some  time  converse,  as  if  she  were  all  this 
time  trying  the  fortitude  of  her  mind,  and  accustoming  herself  to 
a  catastrophe  which  she  was  resolved  to  meet  with  fortitude. 

While    they  were  walking  together,  Glastonbury,  who  was 
hurrying^  from  his  rooms  to  the  Place,  for  the  dinner  hour  was 
«t  hand,  joined  them,  and  they  entered  their  home  together.    It 
was  singular  at  dinner,  too,  in  what  excellent  spirits  everybody 
determined  to  be.     The  dinner  also,  generally  a  simple  repast,  was 
almost  as  elaborate  as  the  demeanour  of  the  guests,  and,  although 
no  one  felt  indmed  to  eat,  consisted  of  every  dish  and  delicacy 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  favourite  with  Ferdmand.  Sir  Ratcliffe, 
in  general  so  grave,  was  to-day  quite  joyous,  and  produced  a  mag- 
num of  claret  which  he  had  himself  discovered  in  the  old  cellars, 
and  of  which  even  Glastonbury,  an  habitual  water-drinker,  ventured 
to  partake.    As  for  Lady  Armine,  she  scarcely  ever  ceased  talking ; 
she  found  a  jest  in  every  sentence,  and  seemed  only  uneasy  when 
there  was  silence.     Ferdmand,  of  course,  yielded  liimself  to  the 
apparent  spirit  of  the  party;  and,  had  a  stranger  been  present,  he 
could  only  have  supposed  that  they  v^ere  celebrating  some  anniver- 
sary of  domestic  joy.     It  seemed  rather  a  bu-th-day  feast  than  the 
last  social  meetmg  of  those  who  had  lived  together  so  long,  and 
loved  each  other  so  dearly. 

But  as  the  evening  drew  on  their  hearts  began  to  grow  heavy, 
and  every  one  was  gkd  that  the  early  departure  of  the  travellers 
OQ  the  morrow  was  an  excuse  for  speedily  retiring. 

•*  No  adieus  to-night! "  said  Lady  Armine  with  a  gay  air,  as  she 
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scarcely  returned  the  habitual  embrace  of  her  son.    **  We  shall  be 
all  up  to-morrow." 

So  wishing  his  last  grood  night  with  a  charged  heart  and  falter- 
ing tongue,  Ferdinand  Armine  took  up  his  candle  and  retired  to  his 
chamber.  He  could  not  refrain  from  exercising  an  unusual  scrutiny 
when  he  had  entered  the  room.  He  held  up  the  light  to  the  old 
accustomed  walls,  and  threw  a  parting  glance  of  affection  at  the 
curtains.  There  was  the  glass  vase  wliich  his  mother  had  never 
omitted  each  day  to  fill  with  fresh  flowers,  and  the  counterpane 
that  was  her  own  handywork.  He  kissed  it ;  and,  flinging  olf  his 
clothes,  was  glad  when  he  was  surrounded  with  darkness  and  buried 
in  his  bed. 

There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door.    He  started. 

"  Are  you  in  bed,  my  Ferdinand  ?  *'  inquired  his  mother's  voice. 

Ere  he  could  reply  he  heard  the  door  open,  and  observed  a  tall 
white  figure  approaching  him. 

Lady  Armine,  without  speaking,  knelt  down  by  his  bedside  and 
took  him  in  her  arms.  She  buried  her  face  in  his  breast.  He  felt 
her  tears  upon  his  heart.  He  could  not  move ;  he  could  not  speak. 
At  length  he  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Alay  our  Father  that  is  in  heaven  bless  you,  my  darling  child; 
may  he  guard  over  you ;  may  he  preserve  you  1 "  Very  weak  was  her 
still,  solenm  voice.  "  I  would  have  spared  you  this,  my  darling. 
For  you,  not  for  myself,  have  I  controlled  my  feelings.  But  I  knew 
not  the  strength  of  a  mother's  love.  Alas!  what  mother  has  a 
child  like  thee  ?  O !  Ferdinand,  my  first,  my  only-bom — child  of 
love  and  joy  and  happiness,  that  never  cost  me  a  thought  ot 
sorrow;  so  land,  so  gentle,  and  so  dutiful! — must  we,  oh!  must  we 
indeed  part  ? 

"  It  is  too  cruel,"  continued  Lady  Armine,  kissing  with  a  thou- 
sand kisses  her  weeping  child.  "What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
such  misery  as  this  ?    Ferdinand,  beloved  Ferdinand,  I  shall  die." 

**I  will  not  go,  mother,  I  will  not  go,"  wildly  exclaimed  the 
boy,  disengaging  liimself  from  her  embrace  and  startmg  up  in  his 
bed.  "  Mother,  I  cannot  go.  No,  no,  it  never  can  be  good  to  leave 
a  home  like  this." 

"Hush!  hush!  my  darling.  What  words  are  these?  How 
unkind,  how  wicked  is  it  of  me  to  say  all  this !  Would  that  i  had 
not  come  I  I  only  meant  to  listen  at  your  door  a  minute,  and  hear 
you  move,  perhaps  to  hear  you  speak — and  like  a  fool — ^how 
naughty  of  me! — never,  never  *hall  1  forgive  myself — like  a 
miserable  fool  I  entered." 

"  My  own,  own  mother — what  shall  I  say  ? — what  shall  I  do  ?  I 
love  you,  mother,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  spirit's  strength : 
I  love  you,  mother.      There  is  no  mother  loved  as  you  are  loved ! " 

"  'Tis  that  that  makes  me  mad,  I  know  it.  Oh !  why  are  you 
not  like  other  children,  Ferdinand?    When  your  uncle  left  us,  my 
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father  said,  *  Good  bye,'  and  shook  his  hand ;  and  he,  he  scarcely 
kissed  us,  he  was  so  glad  to  leave  his  home ;  but  you To-mor- 
row— no,  not  to-morrow.     Can  it  be  to-morrow ! " 

**  Mother,  let  me  get  up  and  call  my  falher,  and  tell  him  I  will 
not  go." 

<'  Good  God !  what  words  are  these  ?  Not  go.  'Tis  all  your 
hope  to  go ;  all  ours,  dear  child.  What  would  your  father  say  were 
he  to  hear  me  speak  thus  ?  Oh !  that  I  had  not  entered  I  Wliat  a 
fool  I  am!'' 

"  Dearest,  dearest  mother,  believe  me  we  shall  soon  meet.*' 

"  Shall  we  soon  meet  ?    God !  how  joyous  will  be  the  day." 

*'  And  I — I  will  write  to  you  by  every  ship." 

"  Oh !  never  fail,  Ferdinand,  never  fail." 

"  And  send  you  a  gazelle,  and  you  shall  call  it  by  my  name,  dear 
mother." 

"Darling  child!" 

"  You  Imow  I  have  often  stayed  a  month  at  grandpapa's,  and 
once  six  weeks.  Why !  eight  times  six  weeks,  and  I  shall  be  home 
again." 

"  Home !  home  again !  eight  times  six  weeks — a  year,  nearly  a 
year!  It  seems  eternity.  Winter,  and  spring,  and  summer,  and 
winter  again — all  to  pass  away.  And  for  seventeen  years  he  has 
scarcely  been  out  of  my  sight.  O  !  my  idol,  my  beloved,  my 
darling  Ferdinand,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  I  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
to  part." 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother,  think  of  my  father ;  think  how  much 
his  hopes  are  placed  on  me — think,  dearest  mother,  how  much  I 
hare  to  do.  All  now  depends  on  me,  you  know.  I  must  restore 
our  houBe.'' 

*  O !  Ferdinand,  I  dare  not  express  the  thoughts  that  rise  upon 
me ;  yet  I  would  say  that,  had  I  but  my  child,  I  could  live  in  peace, 
how,  or  where,  I  care  not." 

•*  Dearest  mother,  you  unman  me." 

•'*  It  is  veiT  virickea.  I  am  a  fool — I  never,  no !  never  shall  I 
pardon  myself  for  this  night,  Ferdinand." 

"  Sweet  mother,  I  beseech  you  calm  yourself.  Believe  me  we 
Bhall  indeed  meet  veir  soon,  and  somehow  or  other  a  little  bird 
whispers  to  me  we  shall  yet  be  very  happy." 

"  But  will  you  be  the  same  Ferdinand  to  me  as  before  ?  Ay ! 
there  it  is,  my  child.  You  will  be  a  man  when  you  come  back,  and 
be  ashamed  to  love  your  mother.  Promise  me  now,"  said  Lady 
Armine  with  extraordinary  energy,  "  promise  me,  Ferdinand,  you 
will  always  love  me.  Do  not  let  them  make  you  ashamed  of  loving 
me.  They  will  joke,  and  jest,  and  ridicule  all  home  affections. 
You  are  very  young,  sweet  love,  veiy,  very  young,  and  very  inex- 
perienced and  susceptible.  Do  not  let  them  spou  your  frank  and 
beautiful  natiure.    Do  not  let  them  lead  you  astray.    Remember 
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Armine,  dear,  dear  Atmine,  and  those  who  lire  there.  Trust  iLe, 
oh  I  yes,  mdeed  believe  me,  darling,  yo;i  will  never  find  friends  in 
this  vrorld  like  those  you  leave  at  Armine." 

"  I  know  it,"  exclaii^ed  Ferdinand,  with  streaming  eyes ;  "  God 
be  my  witness  how  deeply  I  feel  that  truth.  If  I  forget  thee  and 
them,  dear  mother,  may  God  indeed  forget  me." 

*'My  Ferdinand,"  said  Lady  Armine,  in  a  calm  tone,  ^I  am 
better  now.  I  hardly  am  sorry  that  I  did  come  now.  It  will  be  a 
consolation  to  me  in  your  absence  to  remember  all  you  have  said. 
Good  night,  my  beloved  child;  my  darling  child,  good  night.  I 
shall  not  come  down  to-morrow,  dear.  We  will  not  meet  again — 
I  will  say  good  bye  to  you  from  the  window.  Be  happy,  my  dear 
Ferdinand,  and  as  you  say  indeed,  we  shall  soon  meet  agam.  Eight- 
and-forty  weeks !  Why  what  are  eight-and-forty  weeks  ?  It  ia 
not  quite  a  year.  Courage,  my  sweet  boy !  let  us  keep  up  each 
others  spirits.  Who  knows  what  may  yet  come  from  this  your 
first  venture  into  the  world  ?  I  am  full  of  hope.  I  trust  you  will 
find  all  that  you  want.  I  packed  up  everything  myself.  Whenever 
you  want  anytliing  write  to  your  mother.  Mind,  you  have  eight 
packages ;  I  nave  written  them  down  on  a  card  and  placed  it  on  the 
hall  table.  And  take  the  greatest  care  of  eld  Sir  Ferdinand's 
sword.  I  am  very  superstitious  about  that  sword,  and  while  you 
have  it  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed.  I  have  ever  thought  that  had 
he  taken  it  with  him  to  France  all  would  have  gone  right  with  him. 
God  bless,  God  Almighty  bless  you,  child.  Be  of  good  heart.  I 
will  write  you  everything  that  takes  place,  and,  as  you  say,  we  shaU 
soon  meet.  Indeed  after  to-night,"  she  added  in  a  more  mournful 
tone,  "  we  have  nought  else  to  tliink  of  but  of  meeting.  I  fear  it 
is  very  late.  Your  rather  will  be  surprised  at  my  absence."  She 
rose  from  his  bed  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  several  times 
in  silence ;  then  again  approaching  him,  she  folded  him  in  her  arms 
and  quitted  the  chamber  without  again  speaking. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OP  BEING  A  PAVOURITE  GBANDSOIT. 

The  exhausted  Ferdinand  found  consolation  in  sleep.  When  he 
woke  the  dawn  was  just  breaking.  He  dressed  and  went  forth  to 
look,  for  the  last  time,  on  his  hereditary  woods.  The  air  was  cold, 
but  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  and  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
soon  spread  over  the  blue  heaven.  How  fresh,  and  glad,  and 
sparkling  was  the  surrounding  scene  I  With  what  enjoyment  did 
he  inhale  the  soft  and  renovating  breeze !  The  dew  quivered  on 
the  grass,  and  the  carol  of  the  wakening  birds,  roused  from  their 
tlumbers  by  the  spreading  warmth,  resounded  from  the  groYea^ 
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From  the  green  knoll  on  which  he  stood  he  beheld  tlie  clustering 
village  of  Armine,  a  little  agricultural  settlement  formed  of  the 
peasants  alone  who  lived  on  the  estate.  The  smoke  began  to  rise 
in  blue  curis  from  the  cottage  chimneys,  and  the  church  clock  struck 
the  hour  of  five.  It  seemed  to  Ferdinand  that  those  labourers  were 
far  happier  than  he,  since  the  setting  sun  would  find  them  still  at 
Armine :  happy,  happy  Armine ! 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  aroused  him  from  his  reverie. 
The  fatal  moment  had  arrived.  He  hastened  to  the  gate  accordkig 
to  his  promise,  to  bid  farewell  to  Glastonbury.  The  good  old  man 
was  up.  He  pressed  his  pupil  to  his  bosom,  and  blessed  him  with  a 
choking  voice. 

"Dearest  and  kindest  friend!"  murmured  Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury  placed  round  his  neck  a  small  golden  crucifix  that 
had  belonged  to  Lady  Barbara.  "Wear  it  next  your  heart,  my 
child,"  said  he ;  "  it  will  remind  you  of  your  God,  and  of  us  all." 
Ferdinand  quitted  the  tower  with  a  thousand  blessings. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Place  he  saw  liis  father  standing 
by  the  carriage,  which  was  ah*eady  packed.  Ferdinand  ran  into 
the  house  to  get  the  card  which  had  been  left  on  the  hall  table  for 
Mm  by  his  mother.  He  ran  over  the  list  with  the  old  and  faithful 
domestic,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Nothing  now  remained. 
All  was  ready.  His  father  was  seated.  Ferdinand  stood  a  moment 
in  thought. 

"Let  me  run  up  to  my  mother,  sir?" 

"  You  had  better  not,  ray  child,"  replied  Sir  Ratcliffe,  "  she  does 
not  expect  you.     Come,  come  along." 

So  he  slowly  seated  himself,  with  his  eyes  £xed  on  the  window 
of  his  mother's  chamber ;  and  as  the  carriage  drove  ofi"  the  window 
opened,  and  a  hand  waved  a  white  handkerchief.  He  saw  no  more ; 
but  as  he  saw  it  he  clenched  his  hand  in  agony. 

How  different  was  this  journey  to  London  from  his  last !  He 
scarcely  spoke  a  word.  Nothing  interested  him  but  his  own  feel- 
ings. The  guard  and  the  coaclunan,  and  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  and 
the  passing  spectacles  of  the  road,  appeared  a  collection  of  imperti- 
nences. All  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  that  his  boyish  feelings  had 
deserted  him.  He  was  glad  when  they  arrived  in  London,  and  glad 
that  they  were  to  stay  in  it  only  a  single  day.  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  his 
son  called  upon  the  duke ;  but,  as  they  had  anticipated,  the  family 
had  quitted  town.  Our  travellers  put  up  at  Hatchett's,  and  the 
following  night  started  for  Exeter  in  the  JDevonport  mail.  Ferdi- 
nand arrived  at  the  western  metropolis  having  interchanged  with  his 
father  scarcely  a  hundred  sentences.  At  Exeter,  after  a  night  of 
most  welcome  rest,  they  took  a  post-chaise  and  proceeded  by  a  cross- 
road to  Grandison. 

When  Lord  Grandison,  who  as  yet  was  perfectly  unacquainted 
intk  the  revolutions  in  the  Armine  family,  had  clearly  compre- 
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hendcd  that  his  grandson  had  obtained  a  commission  without  either 
troubling  him  for  his  interest,  or  putting  him  in  the  disagreeable 
predicament  of  refusing  his  money,  there  were  no  bounds  to 
the  extravagant  testimonials  of  his  affection,  both  towards  his 
son-in-law  and  his  grandson.  He  seemed  quite  proud  of  such 
relations ;  he  patted  Sir  RatcMe  on  his  back,  asked  a  thousand 
questions  about  his  darling  Constance,  and  hugged  and  slobbered 
over  Ferdinand,  as  if  he  were  a  child  of  five  years  old.  He  informed 
all  his  guests  daily  (and  the  house  was  very  full)  that  Lady  Armine 
was  his  favourite  daughter,  and  Sir  Ratcliffe  his  favourite  son-in- 
law,  and  Ferdinand  especially  his  favourite  grandchild.  He  insisted 
upon  Sir  Batcliffe  always  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  always 
placed  Ferdinand  on  his  own  right  hand.  He  asked  his  butler 
aloud  at  dinner  why  he  had  not  given  a  particular  kind  of  Burgundy, 
because  Sir  RatcMe  Armine  was  here. 

'^Darbois,''  said  the  old  nobleman,  ''have  not  I  told  you  that 
Clos  de  Vougoet  is  always  to  be  kept  for  Sir  Ratcliffe  Armine? 
It  is  his  favourite  wine.  Clos  de  Vougoet  directly  to  Sir  Ratcliffe 
Armine.  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  madam  (turning  to  a  fair 
neighbour),  that  I  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to 
my  son-in-kw,  my  favourite  son-in-law,  Sir  Ratcliffe  Armine.  He 
married  my  daugnter  Constance,  my  favourite  daughter  Constance. 
Only  here  for  a  few  days,  a  very,  very  few  days  indeed. — Quite  a 
flying  visit. — I  wish  I  could  see  the  whole  family  oftener  and 
longer. — Passing  through  to  Falmouth  with  his  son,  this  young 
gentleman  on  my  right,  my  grandson,  my  favourite  grandson,  Fer- 
dinand.— Just  got  his  conmiission. — Ordered  for  Malta  immediately. 
— He  is  in  the  FusHeers,  the  Royal  Fusileers. — Very  difficult,  my 
dear  madam,  in  these  days  to  obtain  a  commission,  especially  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Fusileers. — ^Very  great  interest  required, 
very  great  interest,  indeed. — But  the  Annines  are  a  most  ancient 
fanmy,  very  highly  connected — very  highly  connected ;  and,  between 

you  and  me,  the  Duke  of would  do  anything  for  them. — Come, 

come  Captain  Armine,  take  aglass  of  vdne  with  your  old  ^ndfather." 

''How  attached  the  old  gentleman  appears  to  be  to  his  grandson! " 
whispered  the  lady  to  her  neighbour. 

"Delightful!  yea!"  was  the  reply,  "I  believe  he  is  the  favourite 
grandson." 

In  short,  the  old  gentleman  at  last  got  so  excited  by  the  universal 
admiration  lavished  on  his  favourite  grandson,  that  he  finally  in- 
sisted on  seeing  the  young  hero  in  his  regimentals ;  and  when  Fer- 
dinand took  his  leave,  after  a  great  many  whimpering  blessings, 
his  domestic  feelings  were  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
that  he  absolutely  presented  his  grandson  with  a  hundred-pound 
note. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  grandpapa,"  said  the  astonished  Ferdinand, 
who  really  did  not  expect  more  than  fifty — perhaps  even  a  moiety 
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of  that  more  moderate  sum ;  "thank  you,  my  dear  grandpapa;  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  indeed." 

**  I  wish  1  could  do  more  for  you ;  I  do  indeed,  said  Lord  Grandi- 
son ;  "  but  nobody  ever  thinks  of  paying  his  rent  now.  You  are 
my  grandson,  my  favourite  grandson,  my  dear  favourite  daughter's 
only  child.  And  you  are  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service — ^an 
ofl&cer  in  the  Royal  Fusileers — only  think  of  that  I  It  is  the  most 
unexpected  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me.  To  see  you  so  well 
and  so  unexpectedly  provided  for,  my  dear  child,  has  taken  a  very 
great  load  off  my  mind ;  it  has  indeed.  You  have  no  idea  of  a 
parent's  anxiety  in  these  matters,  especially  of  a  grandfather.  You 
will  some  day,  I  warrant  you,"  continued  the  noble  grandfather, 
with  an  expression  between  a  giggle  and  a  leer;  "but  do  not  be 
wild,  my  dear  Ferdinand,  do  not  be  too  wild,  at  least.  Young  blood 
must  have  its  way ;  but  be  cautious ;  now,  do ;  be  cautious,  my  dear 
child.  Do  not  get  into  any  scrapes ;  at  least,  do  not  get  into  any 
yery  serious  scrapes ;  and  whatever  happens  to  you,"  and  here  his 
lordship  assumed  a  very  serious  and  even  a  solemn  tone,  "  remember 
you  have  friends;  remember,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  a  grandfather, 
and  that  you,  my  dear  Ferdinand,  are  his  favourite  grandson." 

This  passing  visit  to  Grandison  rather  rallied  the  spirits  of  our 
iravellers.  When  they  anived  at  Falmouth,  they  found,  however, 
that  the  packet,  which  waited  for  government  despatches,  was  not 
yet  to  sail.  Sir  Ratcliffe  scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to  ^eve 
or  to  rejoice  at  the  reprieve ;  but  he  determined  to  be  gay.  So 
Ferdinand  and  himself  passed  their  mornings  in  visiting  the  mines, 
Pendennis  Castle,  and  the  other  lions  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
returned  in  the  evening  to  their  cheerful  hotel,  with  good  appetites 
for  their  agreeable  banquet,  the  mutton  of  Dartmoor  and  the 
cream  of  Devon. 

At  length,  however,  the  hour  of  separation  approached;  a 
message  awaited  them  at  the  inn,  on  their  return  from  one  of  their 
rambles,  that  Ferdinand  must  be  on  board  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morrow.  That  evening  the  conversation  between  Sir  Ratcliffe  and 
^is  son  was  of  a  graver  nature  than  they  usually  indulged  in.  He 
hy.  I'e  to  him  in  confidence  of  his  affairs.  Dark  hints,  indeed,  had 
before  reached  Ferdinand;  nor,  although  his  parents  had  ever 
spared  his  feelings,  could  his  intelligent  mind  have  altogether 
refrained  from  guessing  much  that  had  never  been  formally  com- 
municated. Yet  the  truth  was  worse  even  than  he  had  anticipated* 
Ferdinand,  however,  was  young  and  sanguine.  He  encouraged  his 
father  with  his  hopes,  and  supported  Mm  by  his  sympathy.  He 
expressed  to  Sir  Ratcliffe  his  confidence  that  the  generosity  of  his 
grandfather  would  prevent  him  at  present  from  becoming  a  burden 
to  Ms  own  parent,  and  he  inwardly  resolved  that  no  possible  circum- 
Btance  should  ever  induce  Mm  to  abuse  the  benevolence  of  Sir 
Ratcliffe. 
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The  moment  of  separation  arrived.  Sir  Ratcliffe  pressed  to  hba 
bosom  his  only,  liis  loving,  and  his  beloved  child.  He  poured  over 
Ferdinand  the  deepest,  the  most  fervid  blessing  that  a  father  ever 
granted  to  a  son.  But,  with  all  tliis  pious  consoladou,  it  was  a 
moment  of  agony. 

END  OF  THE  VIBST  BOOKv 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PARTLY  RETROSrECTIVE,  YET  VERY  NECESSARY  TO  BE  PERUSED. 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  between  the  event  which  formed 
the  subject  of  our  last  chapter  and  the  recal  to  England  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  Captain  Armine  now  commanded  a  company.    This 
period  of  time  had  passed  away  not  unfruitful  of  events  in  the 
experience  of  that  family,  in  whose  fate  and  feelings  I  have  attempted 
to  interest  the  reader.    In  this  interval  Ferdinand  Armine  had  paid 
one  short  visit  to  his  native  land ;  a  visit  which  had  certainly  been 
accelerated,  if  not  absolutely  occasioned,  by  the  untimely  death  of 
his  cousin  Augustus,  the  presumptive  heir  of  Graudison.    This 
unforeseen  event  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the  prospects  of 
the  family  of  Armine ;  for  although  the  title  and  entailed  estates 
of  Grandison  devolved  to  a  distant  branch,  the  personal  property 
of  the  old  lord  was  of  great  amount ;  and,  as  he  had  no  male  heir 
now  Uving,  conjectures  as  to  its  probable  disposition  were  now  rife 
among  all  those  who  could  possibly  become  interested  in  it.    What- 
ever arrangement  the  old  lord  might  decide  upon,  it  seemed  nearly 
certain  that  the  Armine  family  must  be  greatly  benefited.     Some 
persons  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  their  conviction  that  every- 
thing would  be  left  to  Mr.  Armine,  who  everybody  now  discovered 
to  have  always  been  a  particular  favourite  with  his  grandfather. 
At  all  events.  Sir  EatcMe,  who  ever  maintained  upon  the  subject  a 
becoming  silence,  thought  it  as  well  that  his  son  should  remind  his 
grandfather  personally  of  his  existence ;  and  it  was  at  his  father's 
suggestion  that  Ferdinand  had  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  to  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  Grandison  and  his 
grandfather. 

The  old  lord  yielded  him  a  reception  which  might  have  flattered 
the  most  daring  hopes.  He  embraced  Ferdinand,  and  pressed  him 
to  his  heart  a  thousand  times ;  he  gave  him  his  blessing  in  the  most 
formal  manner  every  morning  and  evening;  and  assured  everybody 
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that  he  now  was  not  only  hh  favourite  but  his  only  grandson.  He 
did  not  even  hesitate  to  affect  a  growmg  dislike  for  his  own  seat, 
because  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  leave  it  to  Ferdinand ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  console  that  fortunate  youth  for  his  indispensable 
deprivation  by  mysterious  intimations  that  he  would,  perhaps,  fiud 
quite  enough  to  do  with  his  money  in  completing  Axmine  castle, 
and  maintaining  its  becoming  splendour.  The  sanguiue  Ferdinand 
returned  to  Malta  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  liis  grandfather's 
heir ;  and  even  Sir  Ratcliff'e  was  almost  disposed  to  believe  that  his 
son's  expectations  were  not  without  some  show  of  probability,  when 
he  found  that  Lord  Grandison  had  absolutely  furnished  him  with 
the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  his  company. 

Ferdinand  was  fond  of  his  profession.  He  had  entered  it  under 
favourable  circumstances.  He  had  joined  a  crack  regiment  in  a 
crack  garrison.  Malta  is  certainly  a  delight' ul  station.  Its  city, 
Valetta,  equals  in  its  noble  architecture,  if  it  even  do  not  excel, 
any  capital  in  Europe ;  and  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
surrounding  region  is  little  better  than  a  rock,  the  vicinity,  never- 
theless, of  Barbary,  of  Italy,  and  of  Sicily,  presents  exhaustless 
resources  to  the  lovers  of  the  highest  order  of  natural  beauty. 
If  that  fair  Valetta,  with  its  streets  of  palaces,  its  picturesque  forts 
and  magnificent  church,  only  crowned  some  green  and  azure  i.sland 
of  the  Ionian  Sea,  Corfu  for  instance,  I  really  think  that  the  ideal 
of  landscape  would  be  realised. 

To  Ferdinand,  who  was  inexperienced  in  the  world,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  Malta,  too,  was  delightful.  It  must  be  confessed  that,  under 
aU  circumstances,  the  first  burst  of  emancipation  from  domestic 
routine  hath  in  it  something  very  fascinating.  However  you  may 
be  indulged  at  home,  it  is  impossible  to  break  the  chain  of  childish 
associations — ^it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  feeling  of  depen- 
dence and  the  habit  of  submission.  Charming  hour  when  you  first 
order  your  own  servants  and  ride  your  own  horses,  instead  of  your 
father's !  It  is  delightful  even  to  kick  about  our  own  fmrdture ; 
and  there  is  something  manly  and  magnanimous  in  paying  our  own 
taxes.  Young,  lively,  kind,  accompUshed,  good-looking,  and  well- 
bred,  Ferdinand  Armine  had  in  him  all  the  elements  of  popularity ; 
and  the  novelty  of  popularity  quite  intoxicated  a  youth  who  had 
passed  his  life  m  a  rural  seclusion,  where  he  had  been  appreciated^ 
but  not  huzzaed.  Ferdinand  was  not  only  popular,  but  proud  ot 
being  popular.  He  was  popular  with  the  Governor,  he  was  popular 
with  his  Colonel,  he  was  popular  with  his  mess,  he  was  popular 
throughout  the  garrison.  Never  was  a  person  so  popular  as  Fer- 
dinand Armine.  He  was  the  best  rider  among  them,  and  the  dead- 
liest shot ;  and  he  soon  became  an  oracle  at  the  billiard-table,  and . 
a  hero  in  the  racket-court.  His  refined  education,  however,  fortu- 
nately preserved  him  from  the  fate  of  many  other  lively  youths :  he 
did  not  degenerate  into  a  mere  hero  of  sports  and  brawls,  the 
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genius  of  male  revels,  the  arbiter  of  roistering  suppers,  and  the 
Comus  of  a  club.  His  boyish  feelings  had  their  play ;  he  soon 
exuded  the  wanton  heat  of  which  a  public  school  would  have  served 
as  a  safety-valve.  He  returned  to  his  books,  his  music,  and  his 
pencil.  He  became  more  quiet,  but  he  was  not  less  liked.  If  he 
lost  some  companions,  he  gained  many  friends ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  boisterous  wassailers  were  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  their  comrade ;  and  often  an  invitation  to  a  mess  dinner  was 
accompanied  by  a  hint  that  Armine  dined  there,  and  that  there  was 
a  chance  of  hearing  him  sing.  Ferdinand  now  became  as  popular 
with  the  Governor's  lady  as  with  the  Governor  himself,  was  idolised 
by  his  Colonel's  wife,  while  not  a  party  throughout  the  island  was 
considered  perfect  without  the  presence  of  Mr.  Armine. 

Excited  by  his  situation,  Ferdinand  was  soon  tempted  to  incur 
expenses  which  his  income  did  not  justify.  The  facility  of  credit 
allorded  him  not  a  moment  to  pause ;  everything  he  wanted  was 
furnished  him ;  and  until  the  regiment  quitted  the  garrison  he  was 
well  aware  that  a  settlement  of  accounts  was  never  even  desired* 
Amid  this  imprudence  he  was  firm,  however,  in  his  resolution  never 
to  trespass  on  the  resources  of  his  father.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  even  brought  himself  to  draw  for  the  allowance  wliich  Sir 
Ratcliffe  insisted  on  making  Mm ;  and  he  would  gladly  have  saved 
his  father  from  making  even  this  advance,  by  vague  intimations  of 
the  bounty  of  Lord  Grandison,  had  he  not  feared  this  conduct  might 
have  led  to  suspicious  and  disagreeable  inquiries.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  debts  occasionally  caused  him  anxiety,  but  they  were 
not  considerable ;  he  quieted  his  conscience  by  the  belief  that,  if  he 
were  pressed,  his  grandfather  could  scarcely  refuse  to  discharge  a 
few  hundred  pounds  for  his  favourite  grandson ;  and,  at  all  events, 
he  felt  that  the  ultimate  resource  of  selling  his  conunission  was  still 
reserved  for  him.  If  these  vague  prospects  did  not  drive  away 
compunction,  the  qualms  of  conscience  were  generally  allayed  in 
the  evening  assembly,  in  which  his  vanity  was  gratified.  At  length 
he  paid  his  first  visit  to  England.  That  was  a  happy  meeting.  His 
kind  father,  his  dear,  dear  mother,  and  the  faithful  Glastonbury, 
experienced  some  of  the  most  transporting  moments  of  their  exist- 
ence, when  they  beheld,  with  admiring  gaze,  the  hero  who  returned 
to  them.  Their  eyes  were  never  satiated  with  beholding  him ;  thej 
hung  upon  his  accents.  Then  came  the  triumphant  visit  to  Grandi- 
eou ;  and  then  Ferdinand  returned  to  Malta,  in  the  full  conviction 
that  he  was  the  heir  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year. 

Among  many  other,  there  is  one  characteristic  of  capitals  in  which 
Valetta  is  not  deficient :  the  facility  with  wliich  young  heirs  apparent, 
resumptive,  or  expectant,  can  obtain  any  accommodation  they  desire,  i 
The  terms — ^never  mind  the  terms — ^who  ever  thinks  of  them  ?    As   I 
for  Ferdinand  Armine,  who,  as  the  only  son  of  an  old  baronet,  and   \ 
the  supposed  future  inheritor  of  Armine  Park,  had  always  been 
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looked  upon  by  tradesmen  with  a  gracious  eye,  he  found  that  his 
popularity  in  this  respect  was  not  at  all  diminished  by  his  visit  to 
England,  and  its  supposed  consequences;  slight  expressions, uttered 
on  ms  return  in  the  confidence  of  convivial  companionship,  were 
repeated,  misrepresented,  exaggerated,  and  circulated  in  all  quarters. 
We  like  those  whom  we  love  to  be  fortunate.  Everybody  rejoices 
in  the  good  luck  of  a  popular  chara<;ter ;  and  soon  it  was  generally 
understood  that  Ferdinand  Ai-mine  had  become  next  to  the  entad 
to  thirty  thousand  a  year  and  a  peerage.  Moreover,  he  was  not 
long  to  wait  for  his  inheritance.  The  usurers  pricked  up  their  ears, 
and  such  nmnerous  proffers  of  accommodation  and  assistance  were 
made  to  the  fortunate  Mr.  Armine,  that  he  really  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  refuse  them,  or  to  reject  the  loans  that  were  almosf/ 
forced  on  his  acceptance. 

Ferdinand  Armine  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  He  was  in  debt. 
If  youth  but  knew  the  fatal  misery  that  they  are  entailing  on 
themselves  the  moment  they  accept  a  pecuniary  credit  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  how  they  would  start  in  their  career !  how 
pale  they  would  turn !  how  they  would  tremble,  and  clasp  their 
tands  in  agony  at  the  precipice  on  which  they  are  disporting! 
Debt  is  the  prolific  mother  of  folly  and  of  crime ;  it  taints  the 
course  of  life  in  all  its  dreams.  Hence  so  many  unhappy  marriages,  , 
80  many  prostituted  pens,  and  venal  politicians !  It  liath  a  small  J 
beginning,  but  a  giant's  growth  and  strength.  When  we  make  the 
monster  we  make  our  master,  who  haunts  us  at  all  hours,  and 
shakes  his  whip  of  scorpions  for  ever  in  our  sight.  The  slave  hath 
no  overseer  so  severe.  Faustus,  when  he  signed  the  bond  with 
blood,  did  not  secure  a  doom  more  terrific.  But  when  we  are 
young  we  must  enjoy  ourselves.  True ;  and  there  are  few  things 
more  gloomy  than  the  recollection  of  a  youth  that  has  not  been 
enjoyed.  What  prosperity  of  manhood,  what  splendour  of  old  age, 
can  compensate  for  it  ?  Wealth  is  power ;  and  in  youth,  of  all 
seasons  of  life,  we  require  power,  because  we  can  enjoy  everything 
that  we  can  command.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  I  leave  the 
question  to  the  schoolmen,  because  I  am  convinced  that  to  moralise 
with  the  inexperienced  availeth  nothing. 

The  conduct  of  men  depends  upon  their  temperament,  not  upon 
A  bunch  of  musty  maxims.  No  one  had  been  educated  with  more 
care  than  Ferdinand  Armine ;  in  no  heart  had  stricter  "precepts  of 
moral  conduct  ever  been  instilled.  But  he  was  lively  and  impetu- 
ous, with  a  fiery  imagination,  violent  passions,  and  a  daring  soul. 
Sanguine  he  was  as  the  day :  he  could  not  believe  in  the  night  of 
sorrow,  and  the  impenetrable  gloom  that  attends  a  career  that  has 
failed.  The  world  was  all  before  him  ;  and  he  dashed  at  it  like  a 
young  charger  in  his  first  strife,  confident  that  he  must  rush  to 
fictory,  and  nev»er  dreaming  of  death. 

Thus  would  I  attempt  to  account  for  the  extreme  imprudence  ol 
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bis  condact  on  his  return  from  England.  He  was  confident  in  hit 
future  fortunes ;  he  was  excited  by  the  applause  of  the  men,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  women ;  he  determined  to  gratify,  eren  t^ 
satiety,  his  restless  vanity ;  he  broke  into  profuse  expenditure  ;  he 
purchased  a  yacht ;  he  engaged  a  villa ;  his  racing-horses  and  Iiis 
servants  exceeded  all  other  establishments,  except  the  Governor's, 
in  breeding,  in  splendour,  and  in  number.  Occasionally  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  Malta,  he  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence, 
and  passed  a  few  weeks  at  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Rome,  where  he 
glittered  in  brilliant  circles,  and  whence  he  returned  laden  with 
clioice  specimens  of  art  and  luxury,  and  followed  by  the  report  of 
strange  and  flattering  adventures.  Finally,  he  was  the  prime 
patron  of  the  Maltese  opera,  and  brought  over  a  celebrated  Prinia 
Donna  from  San  Carlo  in  his  own  vessel. 

In  the  midst  of  his  career,  Ferdinand  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Lord  Grandison.  Fortunately,  when  he  received  it 
he  was  alone ;  there  was  no  one,  tlierefore,  to  witness  his  blank 
dismay  when  he  discovered  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  his  grand- 
father's heir!  After  a  vast  number  of  trifling  legacies  to  his 
daugiiters,  and  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and  all  his 
favourite  friends,  Lord  Grandison  left  the  whole  of  his  personal 
property  to  his  grand-daughter  Katherine,  the  only  remaining 
child  of  his  son,  who  had  died  early  in  life,  and  the  sister  of  the 
lately  deceased  Augustus. 

What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  His  mother's  sanguine  mind — for 
Lady  Armine  broke  to  him  the  fatal  intelligence — already  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  only  remedy  for  this  **  unjust  will."  It  was  a 
remedy  deUeately  intimated,  but  the  intention  fell  upon  a  fine  and 
ready  ear.  Yes !  he  must  marry ;  he  must  marry  his  cousin ;  he 
must  marry  Katherine  Grandison.  Ferdinand  looked  around 
him  at  his  magnificent  rooms  ;  the  damask  hangings  of  Tunis, 
the  tall  mirrors  from  Marseilles,  the  inlaid  tables,  the  marble 
statues,  and  the  alabaster  vases  that  he  had  purchased  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome,  and  the  delicate  mats  that  he  had  himself 
imported  from  Algiers.  He  looked  around  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders — **  All  this  must  be  paid  for,"  thought  he ;  "  and,  alas  I 
how  much  more !"  And  then  came  across  his  mind  a  recollection 
of  his  father  and  his  cares,  and  innocent  Armine,  and  dear  Glaston- 
bury, and  his  sacrifice.     Ferdinand  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 

*«  How  have  I  repaid  them ! "  thought  he.  "  Thank  God  they 
know  nothing.  Thank  God  they  have  only  to  bear  their  c-fm 
disappointments  and  their  own  privations;  but  it  is  in  vain  to 
moralise.  The  future,  not  the  past,  must  be  my  motto.  To  retreat 
is  impossible;  I  may  yet  advance  and  conquer.  Katherine 
Grandison :  only  think  of  my  little  cousin  Kate  tor  a  wife !  They 
say  that  it  is  not  the  easiest  task  in  the  world  to  fan  a  livel7  flame 
in  the  bosom  of  a  cousin.    The  love  of  cousins  is  proverbially  not 
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of  a  very  romantic  character.  'Tis  well  I  ho v«>  r  *'  not  Been  her  much 
ill  my  life,  and  very  little  of  l^j^.  .  Fai  mmiliarity  breeds  contempt, 
they  say.  Will  she  dare  t,  to  despise  me  ? "  He  glanced  at  tho 
'nirror.  The  inspection^  was  not  unsatisfactory.  Plunged  in 
profound  meditation,  Vcie  paced  the  room. 


CHAPTER  n. 

IN    WHICH    CAJPTAIN  ARillNE   ACHIEVES  WITH   EAPLDITT  A  EESULT 
WmCH  ALWAYS  REQUIRES  GREAT  DELIBERATION. 

It  so  happened  that  the  regiment  in  which  Captain  Armine  had 
the  honour  of  commanding  a  company  was  at  this  time  under  orders 
of  immediate  recal  to  England ;  and  within  a  month  of  his  receipt 
of  the  fatal  intelligence  of  his  being,  as  he  styled  it,  disinherited,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  his  native  land.  This  speedy  departure  was 
fortunate,  because  it  permitted  liim  to  retire  before  the  death  of  Lord 
Graudison  became  generally  known,  and  consequently  commented 
upon  and  inquired  into.  Previous  to  quitting  the  garrison, 
Ferdinand  had  settled  his  affairs  for  the  time  without  the  slightest 
diflBculty,  as  he  was  still  able  to  raise  any  money  that  he  required. 

On  arriving  at  Falmouth,  Ferdinand  learnt  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  at  Bath,  on  a  visit  to  his  maiden  aunt.  Miss  Grandison, 
with  whom  his  cousin  now  resided.  As  the  regiment  was  quartered 
at  Exeter,  he  was  enabled  in  a  very  few  days  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  and  join  them.  In  the  first  rapture  of  meeting  all  disap- 
pointment was  forgotten,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  when  this 
sentiment  had  somewhat  subsided,  Ferdinand  perceived  that  the 
shock  which  Ids  parents  must  have  necessarily  experienced  was 
already  considerably  softened  by  the  prospect  in  which  they  secretly 
indulged,  and  which  various  circumstances  combined  in  inducing 
them  to  believe  was  by  no  means  a  visionary  one. 

His  cousin  Katherine  was  about  his  own  age ;  mild,  elegant, 
and  pretty.  Being  fair,  she  looked  extremely  well  in  her  deep 
mourning.  She  was  not  remarkable  for  the  liveliness  of  her 
mind,  yet  not  devoid  of  observation,  although  easily  influenced  by 
those  whom  she  loved,  and  with  whom  she  lived.  Her  maiden 
aunt  evidently  exercised  a  powerful  control  over  her  conduct  and 
opinions ;  and  Lady  Armine  was  a  favourite  sister  of  this  maiden 
aunt.  Without,  therefore,  apparently  directing  her  will,  there  was 
no  lack  of  effort  from  this  quarter  to  predispose  Katherine  in  favour 
of  her  cousin.  She  heard  so  much  of  her  cousin  Ferdinand,  of  his 
beauty,  and  his  goodness,  and  his  accomplishments,  that  she  had 
looked  forward  to  his  arrival  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  those  with  whom  she 
lived  could  influence,  there  was  no  need  of  any  artifice  to  predispose 
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home  rise  in  the  distance,  and  soon  the  towers  and  turrets  of 
Armine  Castle.  Those  venerable  bowers,  that  proud  and  lordly 
house,  were  not  then  to  pass  away  from  their  old  and  famous 
line  ?  He  had  redeemed  the  heritage  of  his  great  ancestry  •  he 
looked  with  unmingled  complacency  on  the  magnificent  landscape, 
once  to  him  a  source  of  as  much  anxiety  as  affection.  What  a 
change  in  the  destiny  of  the  Armines !  Their  glory  restored ;  his 
own  devoted  and  domestic  hearth,  once  the  prey  of  so  much  care 
and  gloom,  crowned  with  ease  ana  happiness  and  joy;  on  all 
sides  a  career  of  splendour  and  feUcity.  And  he  had  done  all 
this  I  What  a  prophet  was  his  mother !  She  had  ever  indulged 
the  fond  conviction  that  her  beloved  son  would  be  their  restorer. 
How  wise  and  pious  was  the  undeviating  confidence  of  kind  old 
Glastonbury  in  their  fate  I  With  what  pure,  what  heartfelt 
delight,  would  that  faithful  friend  listen  to  his  extraordinary 
communication ! 

His  carriage  dashed  through  the  Park  gates  as  if  the  driver 
were  sensible  of  his  master^s  pride  and  exultation.  Glastonbury 
was  ready  to  welcome  him,  standing  in  the  flower-garden,  which 
he  had  made  so  rich  and  beautiful,  and  which  had  been  the  charm 
and  consolation  of  many  of  their  humbler  hours. 

"My  dear,  dear  father!"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  embracing  him, 
for  thus  he  ever  styled  his  old  tutor. 

But  Glastonbury  could  not  speak ;  the  tears  quivered  in  his  eyes 
and  trickled  down  his  faded  cheek.  Ferdinand  led  him  into  the 
house. 

"  How  well  you  look,  dear  father  I "  continued  Ferdinand ;  "  you^ 
really  look  younger  and  heartier  than  ever.  You  received  all  my 
letters,  I  am  sure ;  and  yours, — ^how  kind  of  you  to  remember  and 
to  write  to  me  I  I  never  forgot  you,  my  dear,  dear  friend.  I  never 
could  forget  you.  Do  you  know  I  am  the  happiest  fellow  in  the 
world  ?  I  have  the  gTcatest  news  in  the  world  to  tell  my  Glaston- 
buiy !  and  we  owe  everything  to  you — everything.  What  would  Sir 
Eatcliffe  have  been  without  you  ?  what  should  I  have  been?  Fancy 
the  best  news  you  can,  dear  friend,  and  it  is  not  so  good  as  1  have 
got  to  tell.  You  will  rejoice,  you  will  be  delighted  I  We  shall 
furnish  a  castle?  by  Jove  we  shall  furnish  a  castle !  We  shall, 
indeed,  and  you  shall  build  it !  No  more  ^loom ;  no  more  care. 
The  Armines  shall  hold  their  heads  up  agam,  by  Jove  they  shall  I 
Dearest  of  men,  I  dare  say  *you  think  me  mad.  I  am  mad  with 
joy.  How  that  Virginian  creeper  has  grown!  I  have  brought 
you  so  many  plants,  my  father !  a  complete  Sicilian  Hortus  Siccus. 
Ah,  John,  good  John,  how  is  your  wife?  Take  care  of  my  pistol- 
cape.  Ask  Louis;  he  knows  all  about  everything.  .Well,  dear 
Glastonbury,  and  how  have  you  been?  how  is  the  old  tower?  how 
are  the  old  books,  and  the  ol^  staff,  and  the  old  arms,  and  the  old 
everything^?  dear,  dear  Glastonbury  1 '' 
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While  the  carriage  was  unpacking,  and  the  dinner-table  pre- 
pared, the  friends  walked  in  the  garden,  and  from  thence  strolled 
towards  the  tower,  where  they  remained  some  time  pacing  up  and 
down  the  beechen  avenue.  It  wa^j  very  evident,  on  their  return, 
that  Ferdinand  had  communicated  his  great  intelligence.  The 
countenance  of  Glastonbury  was  radiant  with  delight.  Indeed, 
although  he  had  dined,  he  accepted  with  readiness  Ferdinand's 
invitation  tp  repeat  the  ceremony ;  nay,  he  quaffed  more  than  one 
glass  of  wine;  and,  I  believe,  even  drank  the  health  of  every 
member  of  the  united  families  of  Armine  and  Grandison.  It  was 
late,  very  late,  before  the  companions  parted,  and  retired  for  the 
night ;  and  I  think,  before  they  bade  each  other  good  night,  they 
must  have  talked  over  every  circumstance  that  had  occurred  in 
their  experience  since  the  birth  of  Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

nr  WHICH  SOME  LIGHT  TS  THEOWIT  OTH  THE  TITLE  OF  THIS  WORE:. 

How  delicious  after  a  long  absence  to  wake  on  a  sunny  morning 
and  find  ourselves  at  home !  Ferdinand  could  scarcely  credit  that 
he  was  really  again  at  Armine.  He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  at  the  unaccustomed,  yet  familiar  sights, 
and  for  a  moment  Malta  and  the  Eoyal  Fusileers,  Bath  and  his 
betrothed,  were  all  a  dream ;  and  then  he  remembered  the  visit  of 
his  dear  mother  to  this  very  room  on  the  eve  of  his  first  departure* 
He  had  returned ;  in  safety  had  he  returned,  and  in  happiness,  to 
accomplish  all  her  hopes  and  to  reward  her  for  all  her  solicitude. 
Never  felt  any  one  more  content  than  Ferdinand  Armine — more 
content  and  more  grateful. 

He  roae  and  opened  the  casement ;  a  rich  and  exhilarating  per- 
fume filled  the  chamber ;  he  looked  with  a  feeling  of  dehght  and 
pride  over  the  broad  and  beautiful  park ;  the  tall  trees  rising  and 
flinging  their  taller  sliadows  over  the  bright  and  dewy  turf^  and 
the  last  mists  clearing  away  from  the  distant  woods  and  blending 
with  the  spotless  sky.  Every  thing  was  sweet  and  still,  savcj 
indeed,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  or  the  tinkle  of  some  restless  bell- 
wether. It  was  a  rich  autumnal  mom.  And  yet  with  all  the 
excitement  of  his  new  views  in  hfe,  and  the  blissful  consciousness 
of  the  happiness  of  those  he  loved,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  a 
great  change  had  come  over  his  spirit  since  the  days  he  was  wont 
to  ramble  in  this  old  haunt  of  his  boyhood.  Ilis  innocence  was 
gone.  Life  was  no  longer  that  deep  unbroken  trance  of  duty  and 
of  love  from  which  he  had  been  roused  to  so  much  care ;  and  if  not 
remorse,  at  least  to  so  much  compunction.  He  had  uo  secrets  then. 
Existence  was  not  then  a  subteriuge,  but  a  calm  and  candid  state 
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of  serene  enjoyment.  Feelings  then  were  not  compromised  for 
interests;  and  then  it  was  the  excellent  that  was  studied,  not  the 
expedient.  "  Yet  such  I  suppose  is  life,"  murmured  Ferdinand ; 
"  we  moralise  when  it  is  too  late ;  nor  is  there  anything*  more  silly 
than  to  regret.  One  event  makes  another:  what  we  anticipate 
seldom  occurs ;  what  we  least  expected  generally  happens ;  and 
time  can  only  prove  which  is  most  tor  our  advantage.  And  surely 
I  am  the  last  person  who  should  look  grave.  Our  ancient  house 
rises  from  its  ruins:  the  beings  I  love  most  in  the  world  are  not 
only  happy,  but  indebted  to  me  for  their  happiness ;  and  I— I  my- 
self, wiUi  every  gift  of  fortune  suddenlv  thrown  at  my  feet — what 
more  can  I  desire?  Am  I  not  satisfied?  Why  do  I  even  ask  the 
question  ?  I  am  sure  I  know  not.  It  rises  like  a  devil  in  my 
thoughts,  and  spoils  every  thing.  The  girl  is  young,  noble,  and 
V  fair— and  loves  me.  And  her— I  love  her— at  least  I  suppose  I 
love  her.  I  love  her  at  any  rate  as  much  as  I  love,  or  ever  did 
love,  woman.  There  is  no  great  sacrifice,  then,  on  my  part ;  there 
should  be  none ;  there  is  none ;  unless  indeed  it  be  that  a  man 
does  not  like  to  give  up  without  a  struggle  all  his  chance  of  romance 
and  rapture. " 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  are  moments  I  almost  wish 
that  I  had  no  father  and  no  mother ;  ay !  not  a  single  friend  or 
relative  in  the  world,  and  that  Armine  were  sunk  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  earth.  If  I  stood  alone  in  the  world  methinks  I 
might  find  the  place  that  suits  me; — now  every  thing  seems 
ordained  for  me,  as  it  were,  beforehand.  My  spirit  has  had  no  play. 
Something  whispers  me  that,  with  all  its  flush  prosperity,  this  is 
neither  wise  nor  well.  God  knows  I  am  not  heartless,  and  would 
be  grateful ;  and  yet  if  life  can  afford  me  no  deeper  sympathy  than 
I  have  yet  experienced,  I  cannot  but  hold  it,  even  with  all  its  sweet 
reflections,  as  little  better  than  a  dull  delusion." 

While  Ferdinand  was  thus  moralising  at  the  casement,  Glaston* 
•bury  appeared  beneath ;  and  his  appearance  dissipated  in  an  instant 
this  gathering  gloom.  "  Let  us  breakfast  together,"  proposed  Fer- 
dinand. "  I  have  breakfasted  these  two  hours,"  repUed  the  hermit 
of  the  gate.  "  I  hope  that  on  the  first  night  of  your  return  to 
Armine  you  have  proved  auspicious  dreams." 

"  My  bed  and  I  are  old  companions,"  said  Ferdinand,  "and  we 
ii^eed  very  well.  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Glastonbury,  we 
will  have  a  stroll  together  this  morning  and  talk  over  our  plans 
of  last  night.  Go  into  the  library  and  look  over  my  sketch- 
l)ooks :  you  will  find  them  on  my  pistol-case,  and  I  wHl  be  with 
you  anon." 

In  due  time  the  friends  commenced  their  ramble.  Ferdinand 
■soon  became  excited  by  Glastonbury's  various  su^estions  for  the 
completion  of  the  castle ;  and  as  for  the  old  man  himself,  between 
his  architectural  creation  and  the  restoration  of  the  family^  to  which 
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he  had  been  so  longp  devoted,  he  was  in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm, 
which  afforded  an  amusing  contrast  to  his  usual  meek  and  sub- 
dued  demeanour. 

"  Your  grandfather  was  a  great  man,'*  said  Glastonbury,  who 
in  old  days  seldom  ventured  to  mention  the  name  of  the  famous 
Sir  Ferdinand :  "  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  very  great  man.  He 
had  great  ideas.  How  he  would  glory  in  our  present  prospects ! 
'Tis  strange  what  a  strong  confidence  I  have  ever  had  in  the  destiny 
of  your  house.  I  felt  sure  that  Providence  would  not  desert  us. 
There  is  no  doubt  we  must  have  a  portcuUis."  > 

"  Decidedly,  a  portcullis,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  you  shall  make 
all  the  drawings  yourself,  my  dear  Glastonbury,  and  supervise 
every  thing.  We  will  not  have  a  single  anachronism.  It  shall 
be  perfect." 

"  Perfect,"  echoed  Glastonbury ;  "  really  perfect !  It  shall  be 
a  perfect  Gothic  castle.  I  have  such  treasures  for  the  work.  All 
the  labours  of  my  life  have  tended  to  this  object.  I  have  all  the 
emblazonings  of  your  house  since  the  Conquest.  There  shall  be 
three  hundred  shields  in  the  hall.  I  will  paint  them  myself.  Oh ! 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  hke  Armine !" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  but 
after  all  there  is  nothing  like  Armine." 

"  Had  we  been  born  to  this  splendour,"  said  Glastonbury,  "  we 
should  have  thought  httle  of  it.  We  have  been  mildly  and  wisely 
chastened.  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of  Providence, 
which  has  tempered,  by  such  a  wise  dispensation,  the  too-eager 
blood  of  your  race." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  pull  down  the  old  Places,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  It  must  not  be,"  said  Glastonbury ;  "  we  have  lived  there 
happily,  though  humbly." 

"  I  would  we  could  move  it  to  another  part  of  the  park,  hke 
the  house  of  Loretto,"  said  Ferdinand  with  a  smile. 

"  We  can  cover  it  with  ivy/'  observed  Glastonbury,  looking 
somewhat  grave. 

The  morning  stole  away  in  these  agreeable  plans  and  prospects. 
At  length  the  friends  parted,  agreeing^  to  meet  again  at  dinner 
Glastonbury  repaired  to  his  tower,  and  Ferdinand,  taking  his  gun. 
sauntered  into  the  surrounding  wilderness. 

But  he  felt  no  inclination  for  sport.  The  conversation  with 
Glastonbury  had  raised  a  thousand  thoughts  over  which  he  longed 
to  brood.  His  life  had  been  a  scene  of  such  constant  excitement 
since  his  return  to  England,  that  he  had  enjoyed  little  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  calm  self-communion ;  and  now  that  he  was  at 
Armine,  and  alone,  the  contrast  between  his  past  and  his  present 
situation  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
falling  into  a  reverie  upon  his  fortunes.  It  was  wonderful — 
all  "wonderful — ^very,  very  wonderful.    There  seemed    indeed,  as 
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Gisstaolrarr  afEnned,  a  proYidential  dispensation  in  the  whole  trans* 
MtKiL  The  fall  of  his  lamilj — the  heroic,  and,  as  it  now  appeared^ 
rresocnt  firmness  with  which  his  father  had  clung,  in  ail  their 
oepriiatioiis,  to  his  unproductive  patrimony — his  own  education — 
Ibe  extinction  of  his  mother's  house— his  very  follies,  once  to  him 
ft  cftBse  of  60  much  unhappiness,  but  which  it  now  seemed  were  all 
the  time  campelling*  him,  as  it  were,  to  his  prosperity ; — all  these 
ftnd  ft  thousand  other  traits  and  circumstances  iiitted  over  his 
mind,  and  were  each  in  turn  the  subject  of  his  manifold  medita- 
tion. Willing  was  he  to  credit  that  destiny  had  reserved  for  him 
tlie  character  of  restorer;  that  duty  indeed  he  had  accepted,  and 


He  looked  around  him  as  if  to  see  what  devil  was  whisperin? 
in  his  ear.  He  was  alone.  No  one  was  there  or  near.  Around 
him  rose  the  silent  bowers,  and  scarcely  the  voice  of  a  bird  or  the 
hum  of  an  insect  disturbed  the  deep  tranquillity.  But  a  cloud 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  fair  and  pensive  brow  of  Ferdinand  Armine. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  turf,  leaning'  his  head  on  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  plucking  the  wild  flowers,  which  he  as  hastily, 
almost  as  fretfully,  flung  away. 

"  Conceal  it  as  I  will,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  victim ;  disguise 
them  as  I  may,  all  the  considerations  are  worldly.    There  is,  there 
must  be,  something  better  in  this  world  than  power  and  wealth 
and  rank ;  and  surdy  there  must  be  felicity  more  rapturous  even 
than  securing  the  happiness  of  a  parent.    Ah  I  dreams  in  which  I 
have  so  oft  and  so  fondly  indulged,  are  ye,  indeed,  after  all,  but 
fantastical  and  airy  visions  ?    Is  love  indeed  a  delusion,  or  am  I 
/     marked  out  from  men  alone  to  be  exempted  from  its  delicious 
bondage  l    It  must  be  a  delusion.    All  laugh  at  it,  all  jest  about  it, 
all  agree  in  stigmatising  it  the  vanity  of  vanities.    And  does  my 
experience  contradict  this  harsh  but  common  fame  ?    Alas !  what 
have  I  seen  or  known  to  grive  the  lie  to  this  ill  report?    No  one- 
nothing.    Some  women  I  have  met  more  beautiful,  assuredly,  than 
Kate,  and  many,  many  less  fair ;  and  some  have  crossed  my  path 
with  a  wild  ana  brilliant  grace,  that  has  for  a  moment  dazzled  my 
sight,  and  perhaps  for  a  moment  lured  me  from  my  way.    But 
these  shooting  stars  have  but  glittered  transiently  in  my  heaven, 
and  only  made  me,  by  their  evanescent  brilliancy,  more  sensible  of 
its  Wloom.     Let  me  believe  then,  oh!  let  me  of  all  men  then 
ifJieVe,  that  the  forms  that  inspire  the  sculptor  and  the  painter 
^^^^IJ^models  in  nature ;  that  that  combination  of  beauty  and 
^^"^^-,  of  jfcscinating  intdligence  and  fond  devotion,  over  which 
**^  .^^o  ^jjvji  the  soft  hours  of  their  young  lonehness,  is  but  the 
l^^ail ,.  jft^^.  jjtoetter  world,  and  not  the  charm  of  this  one. 
y    '!^  J^%  whttil  terror  in  that  truth !  what  despair !  what  madnesftt 
t^^.^.  ?'^tl\ia  inofflient  of  severest  scrutiny,  how  profoundly  I  feel 
*^  ux^  fiiti^ithoutNiove  is  worse  than  death  I    How  vain  and  void, 
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tuiw  flat  and  froitlees,  appear  all  thoee  Bplendid  accidents  of  exist- 
ence for  which  men  slrug-jrle,  without  this  esaential  and  pervading 
channi  What  a  world  without  a  sun!  Yes!  without  tW  trana- 
ceadent  sympathy,  richea  and  rank,  and  even  power  ar-^  f..™- 
seem  to  me  at  i>e6t  but  jewels  set  in  a  coronet  of  leadl 

"  And  who  knows  whetiier  that  extraordinary  being:, 
matrniflcent  yet  ruinoua  career  thia  castle  is  in  tnili 
emblem — I  saj,  who  knows  whether  the  secret  of  his  i 
Kt'tlt:»4  course  is  Dot  hidden  in  this  same  sad  lack  of  love! 
while  the  world,  the  silly  superticiul  world,  marrelled  ai 
lised  at  his  wanton  life,  and  poured  forth  (heir  anathemoi 
his  heartless  selhshDess,  perchance  he  all  tlie  time  was  si° 
some  aoft  bosom  whei'eon  to  pour  his  overwhelming;  passic 
islam! 

"  O  Nature!  why  art  thou  beautifulf  My  heart  requ 
imagination  cannot  paint,  a  sweeter  or  a  fairer  scene  tt 
surrounding  bowers.  Thisaiure  vault  of  heaven,  this  giA 
ehine,  this  deep  and  blending  shade,  these  rare  and  fra^ran 
yon  grove  of  green  and  tallest  pines,  and  the  bright  frlidin 
■wan-crowned  lake — my  soul  is  charmed  with  all  tliis  bei 
this  sweetness;  I  feel  no  disappointment  here ;  my  mind 
here  outrun  re:ilit; ;  here  there  is  no  cause  to  mourn  ove 
tilied  hopes  and  fiinciful  desirea.  Is  it  then  my  destiny  tl 
to  be  baffled  only  in  the  dearest  desires  of  niy  nearti" 

At  this  moment  the  loud  and  agitated  barking  of  hii 
some  little  distance  roused  Ferdinaniil  from  his  reverie.  I 
them  to  him,  and  soon  one  of  them  obeyed  his  summ 
instantly  returned  to  his  companion  with  such  signiticant  ] 
panting  and  yelping,  that  Ferdinand  supposed  that  Be 
caught  perhaps  in  some  trap :  so,  taking  up  his  gim,  he  p 
to  the  dog's  rescue. 

To  his  surprise,  as  he  was  about  to  emerge  from  a  be 
to  a  plot  of  turf,  in  the  centre  of  which  grew  a  large  c 
beheld  a  lady  in  a  riding-habit  standing  before  the  tree, 
dently  admiring  its  beautiful  proportions. 

Her  countenance  was  raised  and  motionless.  Itaeeme 
that  it  was  more  radiant  than  the  sunshine.  He  gazed  wit) 
on  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  the  delicate  it 
of  her  features,  and  the  large  violel-tinted  eyes,  fringed 
longest  and  the  darkest  lo-shes  that  he  had  ever  beheld.  I 
posidoQ  her  hat  had  fallen  back,  reveohng  her  lofty  and 
brow,  and  the  dark  and  lustrous  locks  that  were  braided 
temples.  The  whole  countenance  combined  that  brilliant  h« 
thatclassic  beauty  which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  somi 


tripping  over  the  dew-bespangled  meads  of  Ida,  ( 

the  hallowed  groves  of  Greece.    Although  the  lauj  couiu 

tuve  seen  eighteen  summers,  her  statuie  was  above  the 
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height ;  but  language  cannot  describe  the  startlmg  symmetry  of 
,    her  superb  figure. 

There  is  no  love  but  love  at  first  si^ht.  This  is  the  transcendent 
and  surpassing  offspring  of  sheer  and  unpolluted  sympathy.  AH 
other  is  the  illegitimate  result  of  observation,  of  reflection,  of  com- 
promise, of  comparison,  of  expediency.  The  passions  that  endure 
flash  like  the  lightning :  they  scorch  the  soul,  out  it  is  warmed  foi 
ever.  Miserable  man  whose  love  rises  by  degrees  upon  the  frigid 
^  morning  of  his  mind !  Some  hours  indeed  of  warmth  and  lustre 
may  perchance  fall  to  his  lot ;  some  moments  of  meridian  splendour, 
in  which  he  basks  in  what  he  deems  eternal  sunshine.  But  then 
how  often  overcast  by  the  clouds  of  care,  how  often  dusked  by  the 
blight  of  misery  and  misfortune !  And  certain  as  the  gradual  rise 
of  such  affection  is  its  gradual  decline,  and  melancholy  set.  Then, 
in  the  chill  dim  twihght  of  his  soul,  he  execrates  custom  ^  because 
he  has  madly  expected  that  feehngs  could  be  habitual  that  wei-e 
not  homogeneous,  and  because  he  has  been  guided  by  the  observa- 
tion of  sense,  and  not  by  the  inspiration  of  sympathy. 

Amid  the  gloom  and  travail  of  existence  suddenly  to  behold  a 
beautiful  being,  and  as  instantaneously  to  fed  an  overwhelming 
conviction  that  with  that  fair  form  for  ever  our  destiny  must  be 
entwined ;  that  there  is  no  more  joy  but  in  her  joy,  no  sorrow  but 
when  she  grieves ;  that  in  her  sigh  of  love,  in  her  smile  of  fond- 
ness, hereafter  is. all  bliss;  to  feel  our  flaunty  ambition  fade  away 
like  a  shrivelled  gourd  before  her  vision ;  to  feel  fame  a  juggle 
and  posterity  a  lie ;  and  to  be  prepared  at  once,  for  this  great  object 
to  forfeit  and  fling  away  all  former  hopes,  ties,  schemes,  views ; 
/  to  violate  in  her  favour  every  duty  oi  society ; — this  is  a  lover, 
and  this  is  love  I  Magnificent,  sublime,  divine  sentiment!  An 
immortal  flame  bums  in  the  breast  of  that  man  who  adores  and  is 
adpred.  He  is  an  ethereal  being.  The  accidents  of  earth  touch 
him  not.  Kevolutions  of  empire,  changes  of  creedj  mutations  of 
opinion,  are  to  him  but  the  clouds  and  meteors  of  a  stormy  sky. 
The  schemes  and  struggles  of  mankind  are,  in  his  thinking,  but 
the  anxieties  of  pigmies  and  the  fantastical  achievements  of  apes. 
Nothing  can  subdue  him.  He  laughs  alike  at  loss  of  fortune,  loss 
of  friends,  loss  of  character.  The  deeds  and  thoughts  of  men  are 
to  him  equally  indifferent.  He  does  not  mingle  m  their  paths  of 
*  callous  bustle,  or  hold  himself  responsible  to  the  aiiy  impostures 
before  which  they  bow  down.  He  is  a  mariner,  who,  in  the  sea  of 
life,  keeps  his  gaze  fixedly  on  a  single  star ;  and  if  that  do  not 
shine  h^  lets  go  the  rudder,  and  glories  when  his  barque  descends 
into  the  bottomless  gulf. 

Yes !  it  was  this  mighty  passion  that  now  raged  in  the  heart 
of  Ferdinand  Armine,  as,  pale  and  trembling,  he  withdrew  a 
few  paces  from  the  overwhelming  spectacle,  and  leant  against  a 
tree  in  a  chaos  of  emotion.    What  had  he  seen  ?    What  ravishins: 
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▼ision  had  risen  upon  his  sight?  What  did  he  feel  ?  What  wild, 
what  delicious,  what  maddejang"  impulse  now  pervaded  his  frame  I 
A  storm  seemed  raffing'  in  his  soul — a  mighty  wind  dispellini!  in  its 
course  the  sullen  clouds  and  vapours  of  long  years.  Silent  he  was 
indeed,  for  he  was  speechless ;  though  the  big  drop  that  quivered 
on  his  brow  and  the  slight  ibam  that  played  upon  his  hp  proved 
the  difficult  triumph  of  passion  over  expression.  But,  as  the  wind 
clears  the  heaven,  passion  eventually  tranquillises  the  soul.  The 
tumult  of  his  mind  gradually  subsided ;  the  flitting  memories,  the 
Bcudding  thoughts,  that  for  a  moment  had  coursed  about  in  such 
wild  order,  vanished  and  melted  away,  and  u  feeling  of  bright, 
serenity  succeeded,  a  sense  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  and  of  hovering- 
and  circumambient  happiness. 

He  advanced,  he  gazed  again ;  the  lady  was  still  there.  Changed 
indeed  her  position ;  she  had  gathered  a  flower  and  was  examining 
its  beauty. 

"Henrietta!"  exclaimed  a  manly  voice  from  the  adjoining 
wood.  Before  she  could  answer,  a  stranger  came  forward,  a  man 
of  middle  nge  but  of  an  appearance  remarkably  prepossessing.  He 
was  tall  and  dignified,  fair,  with  an  aquiline  nose.  Une  of 
Ferdinand's  dogs  followed  him  barking. 

"  I  cannot  find  the  gardener  anywhere,"  said  the  strangej;  **  I 
think  we  had  better  remount." 

"  Ah,  me !  what  a  pity !"  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  Let  me  be  your  guide,"  said  Ferdinand,  advancing. 

The  lady  rather  started ;  the  gentleman,  not  at  all  mscomposed, 
courteously  welcomed  Ferdinand,  and  said — "  I  feel  that  we  are 
intruders,  sir.  But  we  were  informed  by  the  woman  at  the  lodge 
that  the  family  were  not  here  at  present,  and  that  we  should  find 
her  husband  in  the  grounds." 

"  The  family  are  not  at  Armine,"  replied  Ferdinand ;  "  I  am 
sure,  however.  Sir  Ratcliffe  would  be  most  happy  for  you  to  walk 
about  the  grounds  as  much  as  you  please;  and  as  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  them  I  should  feel  delighted  to  be  your  guide." 

"  You  are  really  too  courteous,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  and 
his  beautiful  companion  rewarded  Ferdinand  with  a  smile  like  a 
sunbeam,  that  played  about  her  countenance  till  it  finally  settled 
into  two  exquisite  dimples,  and  revealed  to  him  teeth  that,  for  a 
moment,  he  believed  to  be  even  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  that 
surpassing  visage. 

They  sauntered  along,  every  step  developing  new  beauties  in 
their  progress  and  ehciting  from  his  companions  renewed  expres- 
sions of  rapture.  The  dim  bowers,  the  shining  glades,  the  tall  rare 
trees,  the  luxuriant  shrubs,  the  silent  and  sequestered  lake,  in  turn 
enchanted  them,  until,  at  length,  Ferdinand,  who  had  led  them 
with  experienced  taste  through  all  the  most  striking  points  of  the 
pleasaunce  brought  them  beiore  the  walls  of  the  castle. 
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"  And  here  is  Armine  Castle ; "  he  said — "  it  is  little  better  than 
a  shell,  and  yet  contain*  something  which  you  might  like  to  see." 

"  Oh!  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  But  we  are  spoiling  your  sport,"  suggested  the  gentleman. 

"  I  can  always  kill  partridges,"  replied  Ferdinand,  laying  down 
his  gun ;  "  but  1  cannot  always  find  agreeable  companions." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  massy  porlil  of  the  castle  and  they 
entered  the  hall.  It  was  a  lofty  chamber,  of  dimensions  lai*ge 
enough  to  feast  a  thousand  vassals,  with  a  dais  and  a  rich  Gothic 
screen,  and  a  gallery  for  the  musicians.  The  walls  were  hun^*  with 
arms  and  armour  admirably  arranged;  but  the  parti-coloured 
marble  floor  was  so  covered  with  piled-up  cases  of  furniture  that 
the  general  effect  of  the  scene  was  not  only  greatly  marred,  but  it 
was  even  difficult  in  some  parts  to  trace  a  path. 

"  Here,"  said  Ferdinand,  jumping  upon  a  huge  case  and  running 
to  the  wall,  "  here  is  the  standard  of  Ralph  D'Ermyn,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  founded  the  family  in  England.  Here 
is  the  sword  of  William  D'Armyn,  who  signed  Magna  Charta. 
Here  is  the  complete  coat  armour  of  the  second  Ralph,  who  died 
before  Ascalon.  This  case  contains  a  diamond-hilted  sword,  given 
by  the  empress  to  the  great  Sir  Ferdinand  for  defeating  the  Turks; 
and  here  is  a  Mameluke  sabre,  given  to  the  same  Sir  Ferdinand  by 
the  sultan  for  defeating  the  empress." 

"  Oh !  I  have  heard  so  much  of  that  great  Sir  Ferdinand,"  said 
the  lady,  "I  think  he  must  have  been  the  most  interesting 
character  that  ever  existed." 

"  He  was  a  marvellous  being,"  answered  her  guide,  with  a 
peculiar  look,  "  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  his  descendants  have 
not  cause  to  rue  his  genius." 

"Oh!  never,  never!"  said  the  lady;  "what  is  wealth  to 
genius?  How  much  prouder,  were  I  an  Armine,  should  I  be  of 
such  an  ancestor  than  of  a  thousand  others,  even  if  they  had  left 
me  this  castle  as  complete  as  he  wished  it  to  be ! " 

"  Well,  88  to  that,"  repUed  Ferdinand,  "  I  believe  I  am  some-  ' 
what  of  your  opinion ;  though  I  fear  he  lived  in  too  late  an  age  for 
such  order  of  minds.    It  would  have  been  better  for  him  perhaps 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  becoming  King  of  Poland." 

"  I  hope  there  is  a  portrait  of  him,"  said  the  lady ;  "  there  is 
nothing  I  long  so  much  to  see.  I  feel  quite  in  love  with  the  great 
Sir  Ferdinand." 

"I  rather  think  there  is  a  portmit,"  replied  her  companion 
somewhat  drily.  "  We  will  try  to  find  it  out.  Do  not  you  think 
I  make  an  excellent  cicerone?" 

"  Indeed  most  excellent,"  replied  the  lady. 

"I  perceive  you  are  a  master  of  your  subject,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  thus  affording  Ferdinand  an  easy  opportunity  of  tellings 
them  who  he  was.    The  hint,  however,  was  not  accepted. 
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"  And  now,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  we  will  ascend  the  staircase." 
Accordingly  they  mounted  a  larp:e  spiral  staircase  which  filled 
the  space  of  a  round  tower,  and  was  hghted  from  the  top  by  a 
lantern  of  rich  coloured  glass  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms 
of  the  family.  Then  they  entered  the  vestibule — an  apartment 
spacious  enough  for  a  saloon ;  which,  however,  was  not  fitted  up  in 
the  Gothic  style,  but  of  which  the  painted  ceiling,  the  gilded  panels, 
and  inlaid  floor,  were  more  suitable  to  a  French  palace.  The 
briUiant  doors  of  this  vestibule  opened  in  many  directions  upon  long 
suites  of  state  chambers,  which  indeed  merited  the  description  of 
shells.  They  were  nothing  more :  of  many  the  flooring  was  not 
even  laid  down ;  the  walls  of  all  were  rough  and  plastered. 
"  Ah  I"  said  the  lady,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  not  finished  I '' 
"  It  is  indeed  desolate,"  observed  iFerdinand,  "  but  here  perhaps 
is  something  more  to  your  taste."  So  saying,  he  opened  another 
door  and  ushered  them  into  the  picture  gallery. 

It  was  a  superb  chamber  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
contained  only  portraits  of  the  family,  or  pictures  of  their  achieve- 
ments. It  was  of  a  pale  green  colour,  hghted  from  the  top ;  and 
the  floor,  of  oak  and  ebony,  was  partially  covered  with  a  single 
Persian  carpet,  of  the  most  fanciful  pattern  and  brilhant  dye,  a 
present  from  the  sultan  to  the  great  Sir  Ferdinand.  The  earlier 
annals  of  the  family  were  illustrated  by  a  series  of  paintings  by 
modem  masters,  representing  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  siege  of 
Ascalon,  the  meeting  at  Eunnymede,  the  various  invasions  of 
^France,  and  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  in  all  of  which  a  valiant  Armyn  prominently  figured.  At 
length  they  stood  before  the  first  contemporary  portrait  ofthe  Armyn 
family,  one  of  Cardinal  Stephen  Armyn  by  an  ItaHan  master.  This 
great  dignitary  was  legate  of  the  Pope  in  the  time  of  the  seventh 
Henry,  and  in  his  scarlet  robes  and  ivory  chair,  looked  a  papal 
Jupiter,  not  unworthy  himself  of  wielding  the  thunder  of  the 
Vatican,  From  him  the  series  of  family  portraits  was  unbroken: 
and  it  was  very  interesting  to  trace,  in  this  excellently  arranged 
collection,  the  history  of  national  costume.  Holbein  had  commemo- 
rated the  Lords  Tewkesbury,  rich  in  velvet,  and  golden  chains,  and 
jewels.  The  statesmen  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  their  beautiful 
and  gorgeous  dames,  followed;  and  then  came  many  a  s'allant 
cavaher,  by  Vandyke.  One  admirable  picture  contained  Lord 
Armine  and  his  brave  brothers,  seated  together  in  a  tent  round  a 
drum,  on  which  his  lordship  was  apparently  planning  the  opera- 
ti ons  of  the  campaign.  Then  followed  a  long  series  of  unmemorable 
baronets,  and  their  more  interesting  wives  and  daughters,  touched 
by  the  pencil  of  Kneller,  of  Lely,  or  of  Hudson ;  squires  m  wigs  and 
scarlet  jackets,  and  powdered  dames  in  hoops  and  farthingales. 

They  stood  before  the  crowning  eflbrt  of  the  gallery,  the  master- 
piece 01  Beynolds.    It  represented  a  full-length  portrait  «f  a  young 
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man,  apparently  just  past  his  minority.  The  side  of  the  figure  __ 
alone  exhibited,  and  the  face  glanced  at  the  spectator  over  the 
shoulder,  in  a  favourite  attitude  of  Vandyke.  It  was  a  countenance 
of  ideal  beauty.  A  profusion  of  dark  brown  curls  was  dashed 
aside  from  a  lofty  forehead  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  face  was 
perfectly  oval ;  the  nose,  though  small,  was  high  and  aquiline,  and 
exhibited  a  remarkable  dilation  of  the  nostril ;  the  curling  lip  wait 
shaded  by  a  very  delicate  mustachio ;  and  the  general  expression, 
indeed,  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  large  grey  eyes  would  have  been 
perhaps  arrogant  and  imperious,  had  not  the  extraordinaiy  beauty 
of  the  whole  countenance  rendered  it  fascinating. 

It  was  indeed  a  picture  to  gaze  upon  and  to  return  to ;  one  of 
those  visages  which,  after  having  once  beheld,  haunt  us  at  all 
hours  and  nit  across  our  mindiS  eye  imexpected  and  unbidden.  So 
great  was  the  effect  that  it  produced  upon  the  present  visitors  to  the 
gallery,  that  they  stood  beiore  it  for  some  minutes  in  silence ;  the 
scrutinising  glance  of  the  gentleman  was  more  than  once  diverted 
from  the  portrait  to  the  countenance  of  his  conductor,  and  the 
silence  was  eventually  broken  by  our  hero. 

•*And  what  think  you,"  he  inquired,  "of  the  famous  Sir 
Ferdinand?" 

The  lady  started,  looked  at  him,  withdrew  her  glance,  and 
appeared  somewhat  confused.  Her  companion  replied,  "I  think, 
sir,  I  cannot  err  in  believing  that  I  am  indebted  for  much  courtesy 
to  his  descendant." 

"I  believe,"  said  Ferdinand,  "that  I  should  not  have  much 
trouble  in  proving  my  pedigree.  I  am  generally  considered  an 
ugly  likeness  of  my  grandfather." 

The  gentleman  smiled,  and  then  said — "I  hardly  know  whether 
I  can  style  myself  your  neighbour,  for  I  live  nearly  ten  miles 
distant.  It  would,  however,  afford  me  sincere  gratiiication  to  see 
you  at  Ducie  Bower.  I  cannot  welcome  you  in  a  castle.  My  name 
is  Temple,''  he  continued,  offering  his  cari  to  Ferdinand.  "I  need 
not  now  introduce  you  to  my  daughter.  I  was  not  unaware  that 
Sir  Ratcliffe  Armine  had  a  son,  but  1  had  understood  he  was  abroad." 

"  I  have  returned  to  England  within  these  two  months,"  replied 
Ferdinand,  "and  to  Armine  within  these  two  days.  I  deem  it 
fortunate  that  my  return  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  wel- 
coming you  and  Miss  Temple.  But  you  must  not  talk  of  our 
castle,  for  that  you  know  is  our  folly.  Pray  come  now  and  visit 
our  older  and  humbler  dwelling,  and  take  some  refreshment  after 
your  long  ride." 

This  offer  was  declined,  but  with  great  courtesy.  They  quitted 
the  castle,  and  Mr.  Temple  was  about  to  direct  liis  steps  towards 
the  lodge,  where  he  had  left  his  own  and  his  daughter's  horses ; 
but  Ferdinand  persuaded  them  to  return  through  the  park,  which 
he  proved  to  tnem  veiy  satisfactorily  must  be  the  nearest  way* 
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He  eyen  asked  pennission  to  accompany  them ;  and  while  his  groom 
was  saddling*  his  horse  he  led  them  to  the  old  Place  and  the  flower 
garden. 

"  You  must  he  very  fatigaed,  Miss  Temple.  I  wish  that  I  could 
persuade  you  to  enter  and  rest  yourself." 

"  Indeed,  no :  I  love  flowers  too  much  to  leave  them." 

**  Here  is  one  that  has  the  recommendation  of  novelty  as  well 
ss  beauty,"  said  Ferdinand,  plucking  a  strange  rose,  and  presenting 
it  to  her.    "  I  sent  it  to  my  mother  from  Barbary." 

"  You  live  amidst  beauty." 

''I  think  that  I  never  remember  Armine  looking  so  well  as 
to-day.'* 

"  A  sylvan  scene  requires  sunshine,'*  replied  Miss  Temple.  "  We 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  visit." 

^'  It  is  something  brighter  than  the  sunshine  that  makes  it  so 
£ur,"  replied  Ferdinand ;  but  at  this  moment  the  horses  appeared. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IS  WmCH  CAFTAIN  ABMINE  IS  VERT  ABSENT  BURINa  BUmKR. 

*  You  are  well  mounted,"  said  Mr.  Temple  to  Ferdinand. 

•*'Ti8  a  barb — ^I  brought  it  over  with  me." 

*«  Tis  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

''Hear  that,  Selim,"  said  Ferdinand ;  ^  prick  up  thine  ears,  my 
fiteed.  I  perceive  that  you  are  an  accomplished  horsewoman,  Miss 
Temple.     You  know  our  country,  I  dare  say,  well?"  • 

^  I  wish  to  know  it  better.  This  is  only  the  second  summer 
that  we  have  passed  at  Ducie." 

**  By  the  bye,  I  suppose  you  know  my  landlord,  Captain  Armine  ?" 
said  Mr.  Temple. 

"  No,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  I  do  not  know  a  single  person  in  the 
county.  I  have  myself  scarcely  been  at  Armine  for  these  five 
years,  and  my  father  and  mother  do  not  visit  any  one." 

"  What  a  beautiful  oak!"  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  desirous  of 
mrning  the  conversation. 

"  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  planted  by  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
dngham,"  said  Ferdinand.  ''An  ancestor  of  mine  married  his 
daughter.  He  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walsingham,  the  portrait  in 
the  gallery  with  the  white  stick.     You  remember  it  ?" 

"  Perfectly .  that  beautiful  portrait !  It  must  be,  at  all  eventfa* 
•  very  ol^  tree." 

"  There  are  few  things  more  pleasing  to  me  than  an  ancient 
place,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Doubly  pleasing  when  in  the  possession  of  an  ancient  fuuily,** 
idded  his  daughter. 
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**I  fear  such  feelings  are  fast  wearing  away,"  said  Ferdinand. 

**  There  will  be  a  re-action,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

**  They  cannot  destroy  the  poetry  of  Time,"  said  the  lady. 

**I  hope  I  hare  no  very  inveterate  prejudices,"  said  Ferdinand; 
^but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  Armine  in  any  other  hands  than  our 
own,  I  confess."     • 

"  I  never  would  enter  the  park  again,"  said  Mss  Temple. 

"So  far  as  worldly  considerations  are  concerned,"  continued 
Ferdinand,  "it  would  perhaps  be  much  better  for  us  if  we  were  to 
part  with  it." 

*'  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  costly  place  to  keep  up,"  said  Mr. 
Temple. 

"  Why,  as  for  that,"  said  Ferdinand,  •*  we  let  the  kine  rove  and 
the  sheep  browse  where  our  fathers  hunted  the  stag  and  flew  their 
falcons.  I  think  if  they  were  to  rise  from  their  graves  they  would 
be  ashamed  of  us." 

"Nay!"  said  Miss  Temple,  **I  think  yonder  cattle  are  very 
picturesque.  But  the  truth  is,  anything  would  look  well  in  such  a 
park  as  this.     There  is  such  a  variety  of  prospect.*' 

The  park  of  Armine  indeed  differed  very  materially  from  those 
vamped-up  sheep-walks  and  ambitious  paddocks  which  are  now 
honoured  with  the  title.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  old  chase,  and  little 
shorn  of  its  original  proportions.  It  was  many  miles  in  circum- 
ference, abounding  in  hill  and  dale,  and  offering  much  variety  of 
appearance.  Sometimes  it  was  studded  with  ancient  timber,  single 
trees  of  extraordinary  growth,  and  rich  clumps  that  seemed  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  family.  Tracts  of  wild  champaign  sue^ 
ceeded  Ihese,  covered  with  gorse  and  fern.  Then  came  stately 
avenues  of  sycamore  or  Spanish  chestnut,  fragments  of  stately 
woods,  that  in  old  days  doubtless  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  man- 
sion house ;  and  these  were  in  turn  succeeded  by  modem  coverts. 

At  length  our  party  reached  the  gate  whence  Ferdinand  had 
calculated  that  they  should  quit  the  park.  He  would  willingly 
have  accompanied  them.  He  bade  tnem  farewell  with  regret, 
which  was  softened  by  the  hope  expressed  by  all  of  a  speedy 
meeting. 

"  I  wish,  Captain  Armine,"  said  Miss  Temple, "  we  had  your 
turt  to  canter  home  upon." 

"  By  the  bye.  Captain  Armine,*'  said  Mr.  Temple,  ^  ceremony 
should  scarcely  subsist  between  country  neighbours,  and  certainly 
we  have  given  you  no  cause  to  complain  of  our  reserve.  As  yoi 
are  alone  at  Armine,  perhaps  you  would  come  over  and  dine  with 
us  to-morrow.  If  you  can  manage  to  come  early,  we  .will  see 
whether  we  may  not  contrive  to  kill  a  bird  together ;  and  pray 
remember  we  can  give  you  a  bed,  wliich  I  think,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  but  wise  to  accept." 

"I  accept  everything/'  said  Ferdinand,  smiling:;  ^'all  your 
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offers.     Cfood  morning,  my   dearest  sir;   good   morning,    Miss 
Temple." 

"Miss  Temple,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  when  he  had 
watched  them  out  of  sight.  "  Exquisite,  enchanting,  adored  being  I 
Without  thee  what  is  existence  ?  How  dull,  how  blank  does  eyery- 
thing  even  now  seem!  It  is  as  if  the  sun  had  just  set.  Oh!  that 
form !  that  radiant  countenance !  that  musical  and  thrilling  voice  t 
Those  tones  still  yibrate  on  my  ear,  or  I  should  deem  it  all  a 
yision !  Will  to-morrow  ever  come  ?  Oh !  that  I  could  express  to 
you  mjr  love,  my  overwhelming,  my  absorbing,  my  burning  passion ! 
ISeautif ul,  beautif al  Henrietta !  Thou  hast  a  name,  metliinks,  1 
ever  loved.  Where  am  1? — what  do  I  say? — what  wild,  what 
maddening  words  are  these  ?  Am  I  not  Ferdinand  Armine,  the 
betrothed — ^the  victim  ?  Even  now,  methinks,  I  hear  the  chariot^ 
wheels  of  my  bride.  God!  if  she  be  there — ^if  she  indeed  be  at 
Armine  on  my  return — 111  not  see  her — ^I'll  not  speak  to  them — 
111  fly.  Ill  cast  to  the  winds  all  ties  and  duties — I  will  not  be 
dragged  to  the  altar,  a  miserable  sacrifice,  to  redeem,  by  my 
forfeited  felicity,  the  worldly  fortunes  of  mj  race.  O !  Armine, 
Armine — she  would  not  enter  thy  walls  agam,  if  other  blood  but 
mine  swayed  thy  fair  demesne :  and  I,  shall  I  give  thee  another 
mistress,  Armine ?  It  would  indeed  be  treason!  Without  her  I 
cannot  live.  Without  her  form  bounds  over  this  turf  and  glances 
in  these  arbours  I  never  wish  to  view  them.  All  the  inducements 
to  make  the  wretched  sacrifice  once  meditated  then  vanish ;  for 
Armine,  without  her,  is  a  desert— a  tomb — a  hell.  I  am  free^ 
^hen.  Excellent  logician !  But  this  woinan — I  am  bound  to  her. 
Bound?  The  word  makes  me  tremble.  I  shiver:  I  hear  the 
clank  of  my  fetters.  Am  I  indeed  bound?  Ay!  in  honour. 
Honour  and  Love!  A  contest!  Pah!  The  Idol  must  yield  to 
the  Divinity!'* 

With  these  wild  words  and  wilder  thoughts  bursting  from  his 
lips  and  dashing  through  his  mind ;  his  course  as  irregular  and  as 
reckless  as  his  fancies ;  now  fiercely  galloping,  now  pulHng  up  into 
a  sudden  halt,  Ferdinand  at  length  arrived  at  home ;  and  his  quick 
eye  perceived  in  a  moment  that  the  dreaded  arrival  had  not. taken 
place.  Glastonbury  was  in  the  flower-garden,  on  one  knee  before 
a  vase,  over  which  he  was  training  a  creeper.  He  looked  up  as  he 
heard  the  approach  of  Ferdinand.  His  presence  and  benignant 
smile  in  some  degree  stilled  the  fierce  emotions  of  his  pupil.  Fer- 
dinand felt  that  the  system  of  dissimulation  must  now  commence ; 
Desides,  he  was  always  careful  to  be  most  kind  to  Glastonbury. 
!He  would  not  allow  that  any  attack  of  spleen,  or  even  illness,  could 
«ver  justify  a  careless  look  or  expression  to  that  dear  friend. 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  father/'  said  Ferdinand,  *^  I  am  punctual  to 
our  hour?'* 

<<The  sun-dial  tells  me,"  said  Glastonbuiy,  ^ihsA  you  have 
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arrived  to  the  moment ;  and  I  rather  think  that  yonder  approaches 
•a  summons  to  onr  repast.  I  hope  you  liave  passed  your  morning 
agreeably?" 

"  If  all  days  would  pass  as  sweet,  my  father,  I  should  indeed  be 
blessed." 

"J,  too,  have  had  a  fine  morning  of  it.  You  must  come 
to-morrow  and  see  my  grand  emblazonry  of  the  Ratcliiffe  and 
Arraine  coats ;  I  mean  it  for  the  gallery.**  With  these  words  they 
entered  the  Place. 

•*  You  do  not  eat,  my  child,"  said  Glastonbury  to  his  companion. 

"  I  have  taken  too  long  a  ride  perhaps,"  said  Ferdinand ;  who 
indeed  was  much  too  excited  to  have  an  appetite,  and  so  abstracted 
that  any  one  but  Glastonbury  would  have  long  before  detected  his 
absence. 

"I  have  changed  my  hour  to-day,"  continued  Glastonbury, 
•  for  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you ;  and  I  think  to-morrow  you 
had  better  change  your  hour  and  dine  with  me." 

"By  the  bye,  my  dear  father,  you,  who  know  everything,  do 
you  happen  to  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Temple  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?  " 

'<  I  think  I  heard  that  Mr.  Ducie  had  let  the  Bower  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is?" 

**  I  never  asked ;  for  I  feel  no  interest  except  about  proprietors^ 
because  they  enter  into  my  County  History.  But  I  think  I  once 
heard  that  this  Mr.  Temple  had  been  our  minister  at  some  foreign 
court.  You  give  me  a  fine  dinner  and  eat  nothing  yourself.  This 
pigeon  is  very  savoury." 

''I  will  trouble  you.  I  think  there  once  was  a  Henrietta 
Armine,  my  father?" 

"The  beautiful  creature!"  said  Glastonbury,  laying  down  his 
<nife  and  fork ;  "  she  died  young.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Lord 
A^rmine ;  and  the  Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  was  her  godmother.  It 
grieves  me  much  that  we  have  no  portrait  of  her.  She  was  very 
fair,  her  eyes  of  a  sweet  light  blue.*' 

"  Oh !  no ;  dark,  my  father ;  dark  and  deep  as  the  violet.'* 

"  My  cliild,  the  letter-writer,  who  mentions  her  death,  describes 
tliera  as  light  blue.     I  know  of  no  other  record  of  her  beauty." 

"  I  wish  they  had  been  dark,**  said  Ferdinand,  recovering  him- 
self; "however,  lam  glad  there  was  a  Henrietta  Armine ;  'tis  a 
beautiful  name." 

.  "  I  think  that  Armine  makes  any  name  sound  well,"  said  Glas* 
toXibury.  "No  more  vfine  indeed  my  child.  Nay!  if  I 'must,* 
coit\tinued  he,  with  a  most  benevolent  smile,  ^  I  will  drink  to  the 
hca^h  of  Miss  Grandison ! " 

<^jAh ! "  exclaimed  Ferdinand. 

**^y  child,  what  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Glastonbury. 
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"  A  gnat,  a  fly,  a  wasp !  something  stung  me.  Ob,  pa !  it  is 
better  now,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Try  some  remedy,"  said  Glastonbury.  "  Let  me  fetch  my  oil 
of  lilies ;  'tis  a  specific." 

^'  Oh,  no  I  'tis  nothing,  only  a  fly — a  venomous  fly !  sharp  at  the 
moment ;  nothing  more." 

The  dinner  was  over ;  they  retired  to  the  library.  Ferdinand 
walked  about  the  room  restless  and  moody;  at  length  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  piano,  and,  affecting  an  anxiety  to  hear  some  old 
favourite  compositions  of  Glastonbury,  he  contrived  to  occupy  his 
companion.  In  time,  however,  his  old  tutor  invited  him  to  take 
his  violoncello  and  join  him  in  a  concerto.  Ferdinand,  of  course, 
complied  with  his  invitation,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory. 
After  a  series  of  blunders,  which  were  the  natural  result  of  his 
thoughts  being  occupied  on  other  subjects,  he  was  obliged  to  plead 
a  headache,  and  was  glad  when  he  could  escape  to  his  chamber. 

Rest,  however,  no  longer  awaited  him  on  his  old  pillow.  It 
was  at  first  delightful  to  escape  from  the  restraint  upon  his  reverie 
which  he  had  lately  experienced.  He  leant  for  an  hour  over  his 
empty  fire-place  in  mute  abstraction.  The  cold,  however,  in  time 
drove  him  to  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep ;  his  eyes  indeed  were 
closed,  but  the  vision  of  Henrietta  Temple  was  not  less  apparent  to 
him.  He  recalled  every  feature  of  her  countenance,  every  trait  of 
her  conduct,  every  word  that  she  had  expressed.  The  whole  series 
of  her  observations,  from  the  moment  he  had  first  seen  her  until 
the  moment  they  had  parted,  were  accurately  repeated,  her  very 
tones  considered,  and  her  very  attitudes  pondered  over.  Many 
were  the  hours  that  he  heard  strike ;  he  grew  restless  and  feverish. 
Sleep  would  not  be  commanded ;  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  he  opened 
the  casement,  he  beheld  in  the  moonlight  the  Barbary  rose-tree  of 
which  he  had  presented  her  a  flower.  This  consohng  spectacle 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  been,  as  he  had  almost  imagined,  the 
victim  of  a  dream.  He  knelt  down  and  invoked  all  heavenly  and 
earthly  blessings  on  Henrietta  Temple  and  his  love.  The  night 
air  and  the  earnest  invocation  together  cooled  his  brain,  and  Nature 
soon  delivered  him,  exhausted,  to  repose. 


CHAPTER  VL 

IN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  ABMINB  PAYS  HIS  PIHST  VISIT  TO  DUCIB. 

• 

TesI  it  is  the  morning.  Is  it  possible  ?  Shall  he  again  behold 
her?  That  form  of  surpassing  beauty — that  bright,  that  dazzling 
countenance — again  are  they  to  bless  his  entranced  vision  ?  Shall 
he  speak  to  her  again  ?  That  musical  and  thrilling  voicei  shall  it 
ao^ahi  sound  and  echo  in  his  enraptured  ear  ? 
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Ferdinand  had  reached  Armine  so  many  days  before  his  calcu- 
lated arrival,  that  he  did  not  expect  his  family  and  the  Grandisom 
to  arrire  for  at  least  a  week.  What  a  respite  did  he  not  now  feel 
this  delay!  if  ever  he  could  venture  to  think  of  the  subject  at  all. 
He  drove  it  indeed  from  his  thoughts ;  the  fascinating  present 
completely  engrossed  his  existence.  He  waited  until  the  post 
arrived ;  it  brought  no  letters — letters  now  so  dreaded !  He  jumped 
upon  his  horse  and  galloped  towards  Ducie. 

Mr.  Temple  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  'branch  of  a 
noble  family.  Inheriting  no  patrimony,  he  had  been  educated  for 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  the  influence  of  his  family  had  early 
obtained  him  distinguished  appointments.  He  was  envoy  to  a 
German  court  when  a  change  of  ministry  occasioned  his  recal,  and 
he  retired,  after  a  long  career  of  able  and  assiduous  service,  com- 
forted by  a  pension,  and  glorified  by  a  privy-councillorship.  He 
was  an  acute  and  accomplished  man,  practised  in  the  world,  with 
great  self-control,  yet  devoted  to  his  daughter,  the  only  offspring 
of  a  wife  whom  he  had  lost  early  and  loved  much.  Deprived 
at  a  tender  age  of  that  parent  of  whom  she  would  have  become 
peculiarly  the  charge,  Henrietta  Temple  found  in  the  devotion  of 

her  father  all  that  consolation  of  which  her  forlorn  state  was  sus- 
ceptible. She  was  not  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  a  goyemess, 
or  to  the  even  less  sympathetic  supervision  of  relations.  Mr. 
Temple  never  permitted  his  daughter  to  be  separated  from  him; 
he  cherished  her  life,  and  he  directed  her  education.  Resident  in 
a  city  which  arrogates  to  itself,  not  without  justice,  the  title  of  the 
German  Athens,  his  pupil  availed  herself  of  all  those  advantages 
which  were  offered  to  her  by  the  instruction  of  the  most  skilful 
professors.  Few  persons  were  more  accomplished  than  Henrietta 
Temple,  even  at  an  early  age ;  but  her  rare  accomplishments  were 
not  her  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Nature,  which  had 
accorded  to  her  that  extraordinary  beauty  we  have  attempted  to 
describe,  had  endowed  her  with  great  talents  and  a  soul  of  sublime 
temper.  It  was  often  remarked  of  Henrietta  Temple — and  the 
circumstance  may  doubtless  be  in  some  degree  accounted  for  by 
the  little  interference  and  influence  of  women  in  her  education— 
that  she  never  was  a  girl.  She  expanded  at  once  from  a  charming 
child  into  a  magnificent  woman.  She  had  entered  life  very  early, 
and  had  presided  at  her  father's  table  for  a  year  before  his  recal 
from  his  mission.  Few  women  in  so  short  a  period  had  received  so 
much  homage;  but  she  listened  to  compliments  with  a  careless, 
though  courteous,  ear,  and  received  more  ardent  aspirations  with  a 
smile.  The  men,  who  were  puzzled,  voted  her  cold  and  heartless ; 
but  men  should  remember  that  fineness  of  taste,  as  well  as  apathy 
of  temperament,  may  accomit  for  an  unsuccessful  suit.  Assuredly 
Henrietta  Temple  was  not  deficient  in  feeling ;  she  entertained  for 
her  fatlier  sentiments  almost  of  idolatry,  aiid  tliose  more  intimate 
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or  dependent  acquaintances  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  her 
character  spoke  of  hers  always  as  a  soul  gushing  with  tender- 
ness. Notwithstanding  their  mutual  devotion  to  each  other,  there 
were  not  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  characters 
of  Mr.  Temple  and  his  daughter ;  she  was  remarkable  for  a  frank- 
ness of  demeanour  and  a  simplicity,  yet  strength,  of  thought 
which  contrasted  with  the  artificial  manners  and  the  conventional 
opinions  and  conversation  of  her  sire.  A  mind  at  once  thoughtful 
and  energetic  permitted  Henrietta  Temple  to  form  her  own  judg- 
ments; and  an  artless  candour,  which  her  father  never  comd 
eradicate  from  her  habit,  generally  impelled  her  to  express  them. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  even  for  him  long  to  find  fault  with  these 
ebullitions,  however  the  diplomatist  might  deplore  them;  for 
Nature  had  so  embued  the  existence  of  this  being  with  that  inde- 
finable charm  which  we  call  grace,  that  it  was  not  in  your  power  to 
behold  her  a  moment  without  being  enchanted.  A  glance,  a  move- 
ment, a  sunny  smile,  a  word  of  thriiling:  music,  and  all  that  was  left 
to  you  was  to  adore.  There  was  indeed  in  Henrietta  Temple  that 
rare  and  extraordinary  combination  of  intellectual  strength  and 
physical  softness  which  marks  out  the  woman  capable  of  exercising 
an  irresistible  influence  over  mankind.  In  the  good  old  days  she 
might  have  occasioned  a  siege  of  Troy,  or  a  battle  of  Actium.  She^  ^ 
was  one  of  those  women  who  make  nations  mad,  and  for  whom  a  | 
man  of  genius  would  willingly  peril  the  empire  of  the  world  I  ; 

So,  at  least,  deemed  Ferdinand  Armine,  as  be  cantered  throiign 
the  park,  talking  to  himself,  apostrophising  the  woods,  and  shouting 
his  passion  to  the  winds.  It  was  scarcely  noon  when  he  reach^ 
Dude  Bower.  This  was  a  Palladian  pavihon,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  gardens,  and  surrounded  by  green  hills.  The  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud ;  it  appeared  to  him 
that  he  h^  never  beheld  a  more  raceful  scene.  It  was  a  temple 
worthy  of  the  divinity  it  enshrined.  A  fa9ade  of  four  Ionic  colunms 
fronted  an  octagon  hall,  adorned  with  statues,  which  led  into  a 
saloon  of  considerable  size  and  fine  proportion.  Ferdinand  thought 
that  he  had  never  in  his  life  entered  so  brilliant  a  chamber.  The 
lofty  walls  were  covered  with  an  Indian  paper  of  vivid  fancy,  and 
adorned  with  several  pictures  which  his  practised  eye  assured  him 
were  of  great  merit.  The  room,  without  being  inconveniently 
crowded,  was  amply  stored  with  furniture,  every  article  of  which 
bespoke  a  refined  and  luxurious  taste :  easy  chairs  of  all  descrip- 
tions, most  inviting  couches,  cabinets  of  choice  inlay,  and  grotesque 
tables  covered  with  articles  of  vertu;  all  those  charming  infinite 
nothings,  which  a  person  of  taste  might  some  time  back  have  easily 
collected  during  a  long  residence  on  the  continent.  A  large  lamp 
of  Dresden  china  was  suspended  from  the  painted  and  gilded  ceil- 
ing. The  three  tall  windows  opened  on  the  gardens,  and  admitted 
%  perfume  ^  rich  and  various,  that  Ferdinand  could  easily  believd 
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the  fair  mistress,  as  she  told  him,  was  indeed  a  lover  of  flowers.  A 
light  bridge  in  the  distant  wood,  that  bounded  the  furthest  lawn, 
indicated  that  a  stream  was  at  hand.  What  with  the  beauty  of  the 
chamber,  the  richness  of  the  exterior  scene,  and  the  bright  sun  that 
painted  every  object  with  its  magical  colouring,  and  made  every 
thing  appear  even  more  fair  and  brilliant,  Ferdinand  stood  for  some 
moments  quite  entranced.  A  door  opened  and  Mr.  Temple  came 
forward  and  welcomed  him  with  cordiality. 

After  they  had  passed  a  half  hour  in  looking  at  the  pictures  and 
in  conversation  to  which  they  gave  rise,  Mr.  Temple,  proposing  an 
adjournment  to  luncheon,  conducted  Ferdinand  into  a  dining- 
room,  of  which  the  suitable  decorations  wonderfully  pleased  his 
taste.  A  subdued  tint  pervaded  every  part  of  the  chamber :  the 
ceiling  was  painted  in  grey  tinted  frescoes  of  a  classical  and  festive 
character,  and  the  side  table,  which  stood  in  a  recess  supported  by 
four  magnificent  columns,  was  adorned  with  choice  Etruscan  vases. 
The  air  of  repose  and  stillness  which  distinguished  this  apartment 
was  heightened  by  the  vast  conservatory  into  which  it  led,  blazing 
with  light  and  beauty,  groups  of  exotic  trees,  plants  of  radiant  tint, 
the  sound  of  a  fountain,  and  gorgeous  forms  of  tropic  birds. 

"  How  beautiful  I"  exclaimed  Ferdinand. 

"'Tis  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  carving  a  pasty,  "but  we  are 
very  humble  people,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  lords  of  Gothic 
castles." 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Ferdinand,  **  that  Ducie  Bower  is  the 
most  exquisite  place  I  ever  beheld." 

**If  you  haid  seen  it  two  years  ago  you  would  have  thought 
diflferently,"  said  Mr.  Temple :  "I  assure  you  I  dreaded  becoming 
its  tenant.  Henrietta  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise,  as  she  took  upon 
herself  the  whole  responsibility.  There  is  not  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta  a  more  dingy  and  desolate  villa  than  Ducie 
appeared  when  we  first  came ;  and  as  for  the  gardens,  they  were  a 

Eerfect  wilderness.  She  made  everything.  It  was  one  vast,  deso- 
Lte,  and  neglected  lawn,  used  as  a  sheep-walk  when  we  arrived. 
As  for  the  ceilings,  I  was  almost  temptea  to  whitewash  them,  and 
)et  you  see  thejr  have  cleaned  wonderfully;  and,  after  all,  it 
only  required  a  httle  taste  and  labour.  I  have  not  laid  out  much 
money  here.  I  built  the  conservatory,  to  be  sure.  Henrietta 
could  not  live  without  a  conservatory." 

"  Miss  Temple  is  quite  right,"  pronounced  Ferdinand.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  live  without  a  conservatory." 

At  this  moment  the  heroine  of  their  conversation  entered  the 
room,  and  Ferdinand  turned  (lale.  She  extended  to  him  her  h:ind 
with  a  graceful  smile ;  as  he  touched  it,  he  trembled  from  head  to 
foot. 

'*  You  were  not  fatigued,  I  hope,  by  /our  ride.  Miss  Temple,*' 
ttt  length  he  contrived  to  say- 
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^  Not  in  the  least !  I  am  an  experienced  horsewoman.  Papa 
and  I  take  very  long  rides  together. 

As  for  eatmg,  with  Henrietta  Temple  in  the  room,  Ferdinand 
found  that  quite  impossible.  The  moment  she  appeared  his 
appetite  vanished.  Anxious  to  speak,  yet  deprived  of  his  accus- 
tomed fluency,  he  began  to  praise  Ducie. 

"You  must  see  it,"  said  Miss  Temple:  "shall  we  walk  round 
the  grounds?" 

"My  dear  Henrietta,"  said  her  father,  «I  dare  say  Captain 
Armine  is  at  this  moment  sufficiently  tired;  besides,  when  he  moves, 
he  will  like  perhaps  to  take  his  gun ;  you  forget  he  is  a  sportsman, 
and  that  he  cannot  waste  his  morning  in  talking  to  ladies  and 
picking  flowers." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  assure  you,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  there  is  nothing 
I  like  so  much  as  talking  to  ladies  and  picking  flowers ;  that  is  to 
«ay,  when  the  ladies  have  as  fine  taste  as  Miss  Temple,  and  the 
flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  those  at  Ducie." 

"  Well,  you  shall  see  my  conservatory,  Captain  Armine,"  said 
Miss  Temple,  "  and  you  shall  go  and  kill  partridges  afterwards." 
So  saying,  she  entered  the  conservatory,  and  Ferdinand  followed 
her,  leaving  Mr.  Temple  to  his  pasty. 

"  These  orange  groves  remind  me  of  Palermo,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Miss  Temple,  "  I  have  never  been  in  the  sweet 
Tsouth ! " 

"  You  seem  to  me  a  person  bom  to  live  in  a  Sicilian  palace," 
said  Ferdinand,  "  to  wander  in  perfumed  groves,  and  to  glance  in 
a  moonlight  warmer  than  this  sun." 

"I  see  you  pay  compliments,"  said  Miss  Temple, looking  at  him 
archly,  and  meeting  a  glance  serious  and  soft. 

"  Believe  me,  not  to  you." 

"  What  do  you  thint  of  this  flower  ?  "  said  Miss  Temple,  turn- 
ing away  rather  quickly  and  pointing  to  a  strange  plant.  *<  It  is 
the  most  singular  thing  in  the  world ;  but  if  it  be  tended  by  any 
other  person  than  myself  it  withers.    Is  it  not  droll  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  I  excuse  you  for  your  incredulity ;  no  one  does  believe  it ;  no 
cue  can;  and  yet  it  is  ^uite  true.  Our  gardener  gave  it  up  in 
despair.    I  wonder  what  it  can  be." 

"  I  think  it  must  be  some  enchanted  prince,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  If  I  thought  so,  how  I  should  long  for  a  wand  to  emancipate 
him!"  said  Miss  Temple. 

"  I  would  break  your  wand,  if  you  had  one,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Whv  ?  "  said  Miss  Temple. 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  I  suppose  because  I 
believe  you  are  sufficiently  enchantmg  without  one." 

"  I  am  bound  to  consider  that  most  excellent  logic,"  said  Miss 
Temple.  » 
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*Do  you  admire  my  fonntain  and  my  birds  ?**  nhe  continnec! 
after  a  short  pause.  ^  After  Arminey  Ducie  appears  a  little  tawdry 
toy." 

"Ducie  is  Paradise,"  said  Ferdinand.  «I  should  liketopasa 
my  life  in  this  conservatory." 

*•  As  an  enchanted  prince,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

*•  Exactly,"  said  Captain  Armine;  "  I  would  willingly  fliis  instant 
become  a  flower,  if  I  were  sure  that  Miss  Temple  would  cherish 
my  existence.'' 

^  «  Cut  off  your  tendrils  and  drown  you  with  »  watering  pot/' 
said  Miss  Temple;  "you really  are  rery  Sicilian  in  your  conver- 
sation, Captain  Armine." 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  who  now  joined  them,  "  if  yom 
really  should  like  to  take  a  stroll  round  the  grounds,  I  will  order 
the  keeper  to  meet  us  at  the  cottage." 

*  A  very  good  proposition,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

^But  you  must  get  a  bonnet,  Henrietta — I  must  forbid  your 
going  out  uncovered." 

''No,  Papa,  this  will  do,"  said  Miss  Temple,  taking  a  hand- 
kerchief, twisting  it  round  her  head,  and  tying  it  under  her  chin. 

''  You  look  like  an  old  woman,  Henrietta^"  said  her  father, 
SBuling. 

^  I  shall  not  say  what  you  look  like,  Miss  Temple,"  said  Captain 
Armine,  with  a  glance  of  admiration,  ''  lest  you  should  think  that 
I  was  this  time  even  talking  Sicilian." 

''I  reward  you  for  your  forbearance  with  a  rose,**  said  Miss 
Temple,  plucking  a  flower.  '^  It  is  a  return  for  your  beauttful 
I^esent  or  yesterday." 

Ferdinand  pressed  the  gift  to  his  lips. 

They  went  forth;  they  stepped  into  a  Paradise,  where  the 
sweetest  flowers  seemed  grouped  in  every  combination  of  the 
choicest  forms — baskets,  and  vases,  and  beds  of  infinite  fancy.  A 
thousand  bees  and  butterflies  filled  the  air  with  their  glancing 
shapes  and  cheerful  music,  and  the  birds  firom  the  neighbouring 
groves  joined  in  the  chorus  of  melody.  The  wood  walks  through 
which  they  now  rambled  admitted  at  intervals  glimpses  of  the 
ornate  landscape,  and  occasionally  the  view  extended  beyond  the 
enclosed  limits,  and  exhibited  the  clustering  and  embowered  roofs 
of  the  neighbouring  village,  or  some  woody  hill  studded  with  a 
farm-house,  or  a  distant  spire.  As  for  Ferdinand,  he  strolled  along, 
full  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  thrilling  fancies,  in  a  dreamy  state 
which  had  banished  all  recollection  or  consciousness  but  of  the 
present.  He  was  happy;  positively,  perfectly,  supremely  happy. 
He  was  happy  for  the  first  time  in  his  me.  He  had  no  conception 
that  life  could  afford  such  bliss  as  now  filled  his  being.  What  a 
chain  of  miserable,  tame,  factitious  sensations  seemed  the  whole 
course  of  his  past  existence.    Even  the  joys  of  yesterday  were 
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sothing  to  these ;  Armiue  was  associated  with  too  mach  of  the 
common-pla^e  and  the  gloomy  to  realise  the  ideal  in  which  he 
now  revelled.  But  now  all  circumstances  contributed  to  enchant 
him.  The  novelty,  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  harmoniously  blende<3l 
with  his  passion.  The  sun  seemed  to  him  a  more  brilliant  sun 
than  the  orb  that  illumined  Armine;  the  sky  more  dear,  more 
pure,  more  odorous.  There  seemed  a  magic  sympathy  in  the  trees, 
and  every  flower  reminded  him  of  his  mistress.  And  then  he 
looked  around  and  beheld  her.  Was  he  positively  awake  ?  Was 
he  in  England  ?  Was  he  in  the  same  globe  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
moved  and  acted?  Wliat  was  tliis  entrancing  form  that  moved 
before  him  ?    Was  it  indeed  a  woman  ? 

0  deacert^! 

That  voice,  too,  now  wilder  than  the  wildest  bird,  now  low  and  * 
hushed,  yet  always  sweet — ^where  was  he,  what  did  he  listen  to, 
what  did  he  behold,  what  did  he  feel  ?    The  presence  of  her  father  ' 
alone  restrained  him  from  falling  on  his  knees  and  expressing  to 
her  his  adoration. 

At  length  our  friends  arrived  at  a  picturesque  and  ivy-grown 
cottage,  where  the  keeper,  with  their  guns  and  dogs,  awaited  Mr. 
Temple  and  his  guest.  Ferdinand,  although  a  keen  sportsman, 
bteheld  the  spectacle  with  dismay.  He  execrated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  existence  of  partridges  and  the  invention  of  gunpow^der.  To 
resist  his  fate,  however,  was  impossible;  he  took  his  gun  and 
tamed  to  bid  his  hostess  adieu. 

^^  I  do  not  like  to  quid  Paradise  at  all/'  he  said  in  a  low  voice : 
"must  I  go?" 

"  Ohi!  certainly,"  said  Miss  Temple.  "  It  will  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

Kever  did  any  one  at  first  shoot  more  wildly.  In  time,  how- 
ever, Ferdinand  sufficiently  rallied  to  recover  his  reputation  with 
the  keeper,^  who,  from  his  first  observation,  began  to  wink  his  eye 
to  his'son,  an  attendant  bush-beater,  and  occasionally  even  thrust 
his  tongue  inside  his  cheek — a  significant  gesture  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  imp.  "  For  the  hfe  of  me,  Sam,"  he  afterwards  pro- 
foundly observed,  "  I  couldn^t  make  out  this  here  Captain  by  no 
manner  of  means  whatsomever.  At  first  I  thought  as  now  he  was 
^oing  to  put  the  muzzle  to  his  shoulder.  Hang  me  if  ever  I  see 
eich  a  gentleman.  He  missed  every  thing ;  and  at  last  if  he  didn't 
hit  the  longest  flying  shots  without  taking  aim.  Hang  me  if  ever 
I  see  sich  a  gentleman.  He  hit  every  thing.  That  ere  Captain 
puzzled  me,  surely." 

The  party  at  dinner  was  increased  by  a  neighbouring  squire 
and  his  wife,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Ferdinand  was  placed 
at  tlie  right  hand  of  Miss  Temple.  The  more  he  beheld  her  the 
more  beautiful  she  seemed*.     He  detected  every  moment  some 
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charm  before  unobserved.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  never  was  in 
such  agreeable  society,  though,  sooth  to  say,  the  conversation  was 
not  of  a  very  briUiant  character.  Mr.  Temple  recounted  the  sport 
of  the  morning  to  the  squire,  whose  ears  kindled  at  a  congenial 
subject,  and  every  preserve  in  the  county  was  then  discussed,  with 
some  episodes  on  poaching.  The  rector,  an  old  gentleman,  who 
had  dined  in  old  days  at  Armine  Place,  reminded  Ferdinand  of 
the  agreeable  circumstance,  sanguine  perhaps  that  the  invitation 
mightlead  to  a  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  with  that  hospitable 
board.  He  was  painfully  profuse  in  his  description  of  the  public 
days  of  the  famous  Sir  Ferdinand.  From  the  service  of  plate  to 
the  thirty  servants  in  livery,  nothing  was  omitted. 

"  Our  friend  deals  in  Arabian  tales,"  whispered  Ferdinand  to 
Miss  Temple ;  "  you  can  be  a  witness  that  we  live  quietly  enough 


now." 


"  I  shall  certainly  never  forget  my  visit  to  Armine,"  replied 
Miss  Temple ;  "  it  was  one  of  the  agreeable  days  of  my  life." 

"  And  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  I  think  your  Hfe  must 
have  abounded  in  agreeable  days.'' 

"  I  cannot  indeed  lay  any  claim  to  that  misery  which  makes 
many  people  interesting,"  said  Miss  Temple ;  "  I  am  a  very  com- 
mon-place person,  for  I  have  been  always  happy." 

When  tne  ladies  withdrew  there  appeared  but  Httle  inclinatioii 
on  the  part  of  the  squire  and  the  rector  to  follow  their  example ; 
and  Captain  Armine,  therefore,  soon  left  Mr.  Temple  to  his  fate, 
and  escaped  to  the  drawing-room.  He  gUded  to  a  seat  on  an 
ottoman,  Dy  the  side  of  his  nostess,  and  listened  in  silence  to  the 
conversation.  What  a  conversation!  At  any  other  time,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  Ferdinand  would  have  been  teazed  and 
wearied  with  its  common-place  current :  all  thedulldetail  of  county 
tattle,  in  which  the  squire's  lady  wa j  a  proficient^  ancTwith  which 
Miss  Temple  was  too  highly  bred  not"""^  appear  to  sympathise — 
and  yet  the  conversation,  to  Ferdinand,  ilfpeared  quite  charming. 
Every  accent  of  Henrietta's  sounded  likcvWt ;  ana  when  she  bent 
her  head  in  assent  to  her  companion's  obv\us  deductions,  there 
was  about  each  movement  a  grace  so  ineffiible,  ifcit  Ferdinand  could 
have  sat  in  silence  and  listened,  entranced,  uSt  ever :  and,  occa- 
sionally, too,  she  turned  to  Captain  Armine,  and  ltt>pe8'led  on  some 
point  to  his  knowledge  or  his  taste.  It  seemed  to  t^a  that  he  had 
never  listened  to  soimds  so  sweetly  thrilling  as  he\^oioe.  It  was 
a  bird-like  burst  of  music,  that  well  became  the  sparVing  sunshine 
of  her  violet  eyes.  I 

His  late  companions  entered.  Ferdinand  rose  fr<^^^  ^  seat ; 
the  windows  of  the  saloon  were  open  j  he  stepped  ¥orth  into  the 
garden.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  being  a  momenlal^e.  He 
proceeded  a  few  paces  beyond  the  ken  of  man,  ar |3^~'S&en  lean- 
mg  on  a  statue,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  arm,  he  feave  way  to 
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irresistible  em  otion.  What  wild  thoughts  dashed  throagh  his  impe- 
tuous soul  at  that  instant;  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  it 
was  passion  that  inspired  that  convulsive  reverie;  perchance  it 
might  have  been  remorse.  Did  he  abandon  himself  to  those  novel 
sentiments  which  in  a  few  brief  hours  had  changed  all  his  aspira- 
tions and  coloured  his  whole  existence ;  or  was  he  tortured  by  that 
dark  and  perplexing  future,  from  which  his  imagination  in  vain 
strujrgled  to  extricate  him  1 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie,  brief  but  tumultuous,  by  the 
note  of  music,  and  then  by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  The  stag 
detecting  the  huntsman's  horn  could  not  have  started  with  more 
wild  emotion.  But  one  fair  organ  could  send  forth  that  voice.  He 
approached,  he  listened ;  the  voice  of  Henrietta  Temple  floated  to 
him  on  the  air,  breathing  with  a  thousand  odours.  In  a  moment 
he  was  at  her  side.  The  squire's  lady  was  standing  by  her ;  the 
gentlemen,  for  a  moment  arrested  from  a  political  discussion^ 
formed  a  group  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  the  rector  occa- 
sionally venturing  in  a  practised  whisper  to  enforce  a  disturbed 
argument.  Ferdinand  glided  inimobserved  by  the  fair  performer. 
Miss  Temple  not  only  possessed  a  voice  of  rare  tone  and  compass, 
but  this  delightful  gift  of  nature  had  been  cultivated  with  reHned 
art.  Ferdinand,  himself  a  musician,  and  passionately  devoted  to 
vocal  melody,  listened  with  unexaffgerated  rapture. 

**  Oh  1  beautiful  I "  exclaimed  he,  as  the  songstress  ceased. 

"  Captain  Armine  1 "  cried  Miss  Temple,  loolcing  round  with  a 
wild,  bewitching  smile.  "  I  thought  you  were  meditating  in  the 
twilight." 

"  Your  voice  summoned  me." 

"  You  care  for  music?" 

"  For  Httle  else." 

"You  sing?" 

« I  hum." 

"  Try  this." 

"With  you?" 

Ferdinand  Armine  was  not  unworthy  of  singing  with  Henrietta 
Temple.  His  mother  had  been  his  able  instructress  in  the  art  even 
in  his  childhood,  and  his  frequent  residence  at  Naples  and  other 
parts  of  the  south  had  afforded  him  ample  opportunities  of  perfect- 
ing a  talent  thus  early  cultivated.  But  tx)-ni^t  the  love  oi  some- 
thing beyond  his  art  inspired  the  voice  of  Ferdinand.  Singing 
with  Henrietta  Temple,  ne  poured  forth  to  her  in  safety  all  the 
passion  which  raged  in  his  soul.  The  squire's  lady  looked  confused; 
Henrietta  herseligrew  pale ;  the  poHticians  ceased  even  to  whisper, 
and  advanced  from  their  comer  to  the  instrument ;  and  when  the 
duet  was  terminated,  Mr.  Temple  offered  his  sincere  cong^tulations 
to  his  guest.  Henrietta  also  turned  with  some  words  of  commen- 
dation to  Ferdinand ;  but  the  words  were  faint  and  confused*  and 
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finally  i^questing  Captain  Armine  to  favour  them  by  singing  aIona» 
she  rose  and  vacated  her  seat. 

Ferdinand  took  up  the  guitar,  and  accompanied  himself  to  a 
NeapoHtan  air.-  It  was  gay  and  festive,  a  Kitomella  which  mlight 
summon  your  mistress  to  dance  in  the  moonlight.  And  then, 
amid  many  coxigratulations,  he  offered  the  guitar  to  Miss  Temple. 

**  No  one  will  listen  to  a  simple  melody  after  anything  so  bril- 
liant/' said  Miss  Temple,  ns  she  touched  a  string,  and,  after  a 
slight  prelude^  sang  these  words  :— 

Tea  I  w«ep!iigr  U  mftdness, 

Away  with  this  tear, 
Let  no  sign  of  sadness 
Betray  the  wild  anguish  I  fear. 
When  we  meet  him  to-night, 

Be  mnte  then,  my  heart  I 
And  my  smile  be  as  bright, 
As  if  we  were  seyer  to  part 

Girl !  give  me  the  mirror 

That  said  I  was  fair ; 
Alas  I  fatal  error, 
This  picture  reveals  my  despair. 
Bmiles  no  longer  can  pass 

O'er  this  faded  brow. 
And  I  shiver  this  glass, 
Like  his  love  and  his  fragile  vow! 

"  The  music,"  said  Ferdinand,  full  of  enthusiasm,  "  is '» 
"  Henrietta's,"  replied  her  father. 
"  And  the  words  Y" 

"  Were  found  in  my  canary's  cage,"  said  Henrietta  Temple, 
rising  and  putting  an  end  to  the^onversation. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 

IN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  ARMINB  IlfDULGBS  UX  A  EBVERIB. 

The  squire's  carriage  was  announced,  and  then  came  his  ladv'a 
shawl.  How  hajypy  was  Ferdinand  when  he  recollected  that  he  was 
toremainat  Ducie.  Remam  at  Ducie !  Remain  under  the  same  roof 
as  Henrietta  Temple.  What  bliss !— what  ravishing  bliss  I  All  hia 
lifo--«nd  his  had  not  been  a  monotonous  one— it  seemed  that  all 
has  life  could  not  afford  a  situation  so  adventurous  and  so  sweet  as 
this.  Now  they  have  gone.  The  squire  and  his  lady,  and  the 
worthy  rector  who  recollected  Armine  so  weil— they  have  all 
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departed,  all  the  adieus  are  uttered;  after  this  little  and  unayoidable 
bustle,  silence  reigns  in  the  saloon  of  Ducie.  Ferdinand  walked  to 
the  window.  The  moon  was  up ;  the  air  was  sweet  and  hushed  j 
the  landscape  clear,  though  sort.  Oh !  what  would  he  not  have 
given  to  have  strolled  in  that  garden  with  Hemietta  Temple,  to 
have  poured  forth  his  whole  soul  to  her,  to  have  told  her  how 
wondrous  fair  she  was,  how  wildly  bewitching,  and  how  he  loved 
her,  how  he  sighed  to  bind  his  fate  with  hers,  and  Hve  for  ever  in 
the  brilUant  atmosphere  of  her  grace  and  beauty. 

"  Good  night,  Captain  Armine,"  said  Henrietta  Temple. 

He  turned  hastily  round,  he  blushed,  he  grew  pale.  There  she 
stood,  in  one  hand  a  hght,  the  other  extended  to  her  father's  guest. 
He  pressed  her  hand,  he  sighed,  he  looked  confused ;  then  suddenly 
letting  go  her  hand,  he  walked  quickly  towards  the  door  of  the 
saloon,  which  he  opened  that  she  might  retire. 

"  The  happiest  day  of  my  hfe  has  ended,"  he  muttered. 

"  You  are  so  easily  content,  then,  that  I  think  you  must  always 
be  happy."  ^  '        >  ^^  ^ 

"  I  fear  I  am  not  so  eaaly  content  as  you  imagine." 
She  has  gone.  Hours,  many  and  long  hours,  must  elapse  before 
he  sees  her  again,  before  he  again  listens  to  that  music,  watches 
^hat  airy  grace,  and  meets  the  bright  flashing  of  that  fascinating 
eye.  What  misery  was  there  in  this  idea?  How  little  had  he 
seemed  hitherto  to  prize  the  joy  of  being  her  companion.  He 
cursed  the  hours  which  had  been  wasted  away  from  her  in  the 
morning's  sport  j  he  blamed  himself  that  he  had  not  even  sooner 
quitted  the  dinmg-room,  or  that  he  had  left  the  saloon  for  a 
moment,  to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts  in  the  gai'den.  With 
difficulty  he  restrained  himself  from  re-opening  the  door,  to  listen 
for  the  distant  sound  of  her  footsteps,  or  catch,  perhaps,  along  some 
corridor,  the  fading  echo  of  her  voice.  But  Ferdinand  was  not 
alone — ^Mr.  Temple  still  remained.  That  gentleman  raised  his  face 
from  the  newspaper,  as  Captain  Armine  advanced  to  him ;  and, 
after  some  observations  about  the  day's  sport,  and  a  hope  that  he 
would  repeat  his  trial  of  the  Ducie  preserves  to-morrow,  proposed 
their  retirement.  Ferdinand  of  course  assented,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  ascending  with  his  host  the  noble  and  Italian  staircase ;  and 
he  then  was  ushered  from  the  vestibule  into  his  room. 

His  previous  visit  to  the  chamber  had  been  so  hurried,  that  he 
had  only  made  a  general  observation  on  its  appearance.  Little 
inclined  to  slumber,  he  now  examined  it  more  critically.  In  a 
recess  was  a  French  bed  of  simple  furniture.  On  the  walk,  which 
were  covered  with  a  rustic  paper,  were  suspended  several  drawings, 
repreaentingp  views  in  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  They  were  so  bold 
and  spirited  that  they  arrested  attention;  but  the  quick  eye  of 
Ferdinand  instantly  detected  the  initials  of  the  artist  in  the  comer. 
They  were  letters  that  made  his  heart  tremble,  as  he  gazed  with 
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ftdmiriDg  fondness  on  her  performances.  Before  a  sofa,  covered 
with  a  chintz  of  a  corresponding  pattern  with  the  paper  of  the 
walls,  was  placed  a  small  Frencn  table,  on  which  were  writing 
materials ;  and  his  toilet  table  and  his  mantle-piece  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  rare  flowers;  on  all  sides  were  symptoms  of 
female  taste  and  feminine  consideration. 

Ferdinand  carefully  withdrew  from  his  coat  the  flower  that 
Henrietta  had  given  him  in  the  morning*,  and  which  he  had  worn 
the  whole  day.  He  kissed  it— he  kissed  it  more  than  once ;  he 
pressed  its  somewhat  faded  form  to  his  Hns  with  cautious  delicacy-; 
then  tending  it  with  the  utmost  care,  ne  placed  it  in  a  vase  of 
water,  which  holding  in  his  hand,  he  threw  himself  into  an 
easy  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gift  he  most  valued  in  the 
world. 

An  hour  passed,  and  Ferdinand  Armine  remained  fixed  in  the 
same  position.  But  no  one  who  beheld  that  beautiful  and  pensive 
countenance,  and  the  dreamy  softness  of  that  large  grey  eye,  could 
for  a  moment  conceive  that  his  thoughts  were  less  sweet  than  the 
object  on  which  they  appeared  to  gaze.  No  distant  recollections 
disturbed  him  now,  no  memory  of  the  past,  no  fear  of  the  future. 
The  delicious  present  monopolised  his  existence.  The  ties  of  duty, 
>/  the  claims  of  domestic  affection,  the  worldly  considerations  that  ij 
a  cruel  dispensation  had  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  taint  even  his 
innocent  and  careless  boyhood,  even  the  urgent  appeals  of  his 
critical  and  perilous  situation — all,  all  were  forgotten  in  one  intense 
delirium  of  absorbing  love. 

Anon  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  his  room  for  some 
minutes,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Then  throwing  off 
his  clothes,  and  taking  the  flower  from  the  vase,  which  he  had 
previouslv  placed  on  the  table,  he  deposited  it  in  his  bosom. 
"  Beautiftil,  beloved  flower,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  thus,  thus  will  I 
win  and  wear  your  mistress ! " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   STBAITGE  DREAM. 

Bestless  are  the  dreams  of  the  lover  that  is  youns'.  Ferdinand 
Armine  started  awake  from  the  a^ny  of  a  terrible  slumber.  He 
had  been  walking  in  a  garden  with  Henrietta  Temple — her  hand 
was  clasped  in  his — her  eyes  fixed  on  the  groiftid,  as  he  whispered 
dcdicious  words.  His  face  was  flushed,  his  speech  panting  and  low , 
Gently  he  wound  his  vacant  arm  round  her  mceful  form ;  ahe 
looked  un,  her  speaking  eyes  met  his,  and  their  trembhng  Hps 
seemed  about  to  cling  into  a 

When  lo  1  the  splendour  of  the  garden  faded,  and  all  seemed 
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changed  and  dim :  instead  of  the  beautiful  aiched  walks,  in  which 
a  moment  before  they  appeared  to  wander,  it  was  beneath  the 
vaulted  roof  of  some  temple  that  they  now  moved ;  instead  of  the 
bed  of.  glowing"  flowers  from  which  he  was  about  to  pluck  an 
ofifeiing  for  her  bosom,  an  altar  rose,  from  the  centre  of  which 
upsprang  a  quick  and  lurid  tongue  of  fire.  The  dreamer  gazed 
upon  his  companion,  and  her  form  was  tinted  with  the  dusky  hue 
of  the  flame,  and  she  held  to  her  countenance  a  scarf,  as  if 
oppressed  by  the  unnatural  heat.  Great  fear  suddenly  came  over 
him.  With  haste,  yet  with  tenderness,  he  himself  withdrew  the 
scarf  from  the  face  of  his  companion,  and  this  movement  revealed 
the  visage  of Miss  Grandison. 

Ferdinand  Armine  awoke  and  started  up  in  his  bed.  Before 
him  still  appeared  the  unexpected  figure.  He  jumped  out  of  bed — 
he  gazed  upon  the  form  with  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth.  She 
was  there — assuredly  she  was  there :  it  was  Katherine — ^Katherine 
his  betrothed — sad  and  reproachful.  The  figure  faded  before  him ; 
he  advanced  with  outstretched  hand ;  in  his  desperation  he  deter- 
mined to  clutch  the  escaping  form ;  and  he  found  in  his  grasp  his 
dressing-gown,  which  he  had  thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  A  dream,  and  but  a  dream,  after  all,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
^'  and  yet  a  strange  one." 

His  brow  was  heated ;  he  opened  the  casement.  It  was  still 
night ;  the  moon  had  vanished,  but  the  stars  were  still  shining. 
He  recalled  with  an  effort  the  scene  with  which  he  had  become 
acquainted  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  Before  him,  serene  and 
still,  rose  the  bowers  of  Ducie.  And  their  mistress  ?  That  angelic 
form  whose  hand  he  had  clasped  in  his  dream,  was  not  then  merely 
a  shadow.  She  breathed,  she  Hved,  and  under  the  same  roof. 
Henrietta  Temple  was  at  this  moment  imder  the  same  roof  as 
himself:  and  what  were  her  slumbers?  Were  they  wild  as  his 
own,  or  sweet  and  innocent  as  herself?  Did  his  form  flit  over  her 
closed  vision  at  this  charmed  hour,  as  hers  had  visited  his  ?  Had 
it  been  scared  away  by  an  apparition  as  awful  ?  Bore  any  one  to 
her  the  same  relation  as  Katherine  Grandison  to  him  ?  A  fearful 
surmise,  that  had  occurred  to  him  now  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
it  seemed  could  never  again  quit  his  brain.  The  stars  faded 
away— the  breath  of  mom  was  abroad— the  chant  of  birds  arose. 
Exhausted  in  body  and  in  mind,  Ferdinand  Armine  flung  himself 
upon  his  bed,  and  soon  was  lost  in  slumbers  undisturbed  as  the 
tomb. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WHICH  Z  HOra  HAT  PBOYE  AS  AGBEEABLB  TO  THB  BBABBB  A8 

TO  OUB  HEPlO. 

Perdiwawd's  servant,  whom  he  had  despatched  the  previous 
evening  to  Armine,  returned  early  with  his  master's  letters ;  one 
from  his  mother,  and  one  from  Miss  Grandison.  They  were  all  to 
arrive  at  the  Place  on  the  day  after  the  morrow.  Ferdmand  opened 
these  epistles  with  a  tremhling  hand.  The  sight  of  Katherine's, 
his  Katnerine's,  handwriting,  was  almost  as  terrible  as  his  dream. 
It  recalled  to  him,  with  a  dreadful  reality,  his  actual  situation, 
which  he  had  driven  from  his  thoughts.  He  had  quitted  bis 
family,  his  family  who  were  so  devoted  to  him,  and  whom  he  se 
loved,  happy,  nay,  triumphant,  a  pledged  and  rejoicing  bridegroom. 
What  had  occurred  during  the  last  eight-and-forty  nours  seemed 
completely  to  have  changed  all  his  feemigs,  all  his  wishes,  aU  his 
▼lews,  all  his  hopes  ?  He  had  in  that  interval  met  a  single  human 
being — a  woman,  a  girl,  a  young  and  innocent  girl ;  he  had  looked 
upon  that  girl  and  listened  to  her  voice,  and  his  soul  was  changed 
as  the  earth  by  the  sunrise.  As  lying  in  his  bed  he  read  these 
letters,  and  mused  over  their  contents,  and  all  the  thoughts  that 
they  suggested,  the  strangeness  of  life,  the  mystery  of  human 
nature,  were  iminfully  impressed  upon  him.  His  melancholy 
father,  his  fond  and  confiding  mother,  the  devoted  Glastonbury,  all 
the  mortifying'  circumstances  of  his  illustrious  race,  rose  in  painful 
succession  before  him.  Nor  could  he  forget  his  own  wretched 
foUies  and  that  fatal  visit  to  Batl:,  of  vrhich  the  consequenoes 
clanked  upon  his  memory  like  degrading  and  disgraceful  fetters. 
The  burden  of  existence  seemed  intolerable.  That  domestic  love 
which  had  so  solaced  his  existence,  recalled  now  only  the  most 
painful  associations.  In  the  wildness  of  his  thoughts  he  wished 
nimself  alone  in  the  world,  to  stru^le  with  his  fate  and  mould  his 
fortunes.  He  felt  himself  a  slave  and  a  sacrifice.  He  cursed 
Armine,  his  ancient  house,  and  his  broken  fortunes.  He  felt  that 
death  was  preferable  to  life  without  Henrietta  Temple.  But  even 
supposing  that  he  coxdd  extricate  himself  from  his  rash  engage- 
ment; even  admitting  that  all  worldly  considerations  might  be 
thrown  aside,  and  the  pride  of  his  father,  and  his  mother's  love, 
and  Glastonbury's  pure  hopes,  might  all  be  outraged ;  what  chance, 
what  hope  was  there  of  obtaining  his  great  object?  What  was 
he — what  was  he,  Ferdinand  Armine,  free  as  the  air  from  the 
claims  of  Miss  Grandison,  with  all  sense  of  duty  rooted  out  of  his 
once  sensitive  bosom,  and  existing  only  for  the  CTatification  of  his 
own  wild  fancies  ?  A  beggar,  worse  than  a  beggar,  without  a 
home,  without  the  possibility  of  a  home  to  offer  the  lady  of  his 
passion ;  say,  not  even  secure  that  the  harsh  process  of  the  law 
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might  not  Instantly  claim  its  victim,  and  he  himself  be  hurried 
from  the  altar  to  the  gaol ! 

Moody  and  melancholy,  he  repaired  to  the  saloon ;  he  beheld 
Henrietta  Temple,  and  the  cloud  left  his  brow,  and  lightness  come 
to  his  heart.  Never  had  she  looked  so  beautiful,  so  fresh  and 
bright,  so  like  a  fair  flower  with  the  dew  upon  its  leaves.  Her 
voice  penetrated  his  soul;  her  sunny  smile  warmed  his  breast. 
Her  father  greeted  him  too  with  kindness,  and  inquired  after  his 
slumbers,  which  he  assured  Mr.  Temple  had  been  satisfactory. 

"  I  find,"  continued  Mr.  Temple,  "  that  the  post  has  brought 
me  some  business  to-day  whioh,  I  fear,  claims  the  morning  to 
transact ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  your  promise.  The  keeper 
wiU  be  ready  whenever  you  summon  him." 

Ferdinand  muttered  something  about  trouble  and  intrusion,  and 
the  expected  arrival  of  his  family  j  but  Miss  Temple  begged  him 
to  accept  the  offer,  and  refusal  was  mapossible. 

A^r  breakfast  Mr.  Temple  retired  to  his  Hbrary,  and  Ferdi- 
nand found  himself  alone  for  the  first  time  with  Henrietta  Temple. 

She  was  copying  a  miniature  of  Charles  the  First.  Ferdinand 
looked  over  her  shoulder. 

**  A  melancholy  countenance  I "  he  observed. 

'^  It  is  a  favourite  one  of  mine,"  she  replied. 

*'  Yet  you  are  always  gay." 

**  Always." 

"  I  envy  you.  Miss  Temple." 

'*  What,  are  you  melancholy  t  ^ 

'*  1  have  every  cause." 

"  Indeed,  I  should  have  thought  the  reverse.* 

^'  I  look  upon  myself  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  human  bein^," 
replied  Ferdiiand.  ^  ^ 

He  spoke  so  seriously,  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  and  bitter  feeling, 
that  Miss  Temple  could  not  resist  looking  up  at  her  companion. 
His  countenance  was  gloomy. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Miss  Temple ;  "  I  think  that  few 
people  ought  to  be  unhappy,  and  I  rather  suspect  fewer  are  than 
we  imagine." 

"  AU  I  wish  is,"  replied  he,  **  that  the  battle  of  Newbury  hao 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  our  family  as  well  as  our  peerage." 

"  A  peerage,  and  such  a  peerage  as  yours,  is  a  fijie  thing,"  said 
Henrietta  Temple—"  a  very  fine  thing ;  but  I  would  not  gjrieve,  if 
I  were  you,  for  that.  I  would  sooner  be  an  Armine  without  a 
coronet  than  many  a  brow  I  wot  of  with." 

"  You  misconceived  a  silly  phrase,"  rejoined  Ferdinand.  "  I 
was  not  thinking  of  the  loss  of  our  coronet,  though  that  is  only  part 
of  the  system.  Our  family,  I  am  sure,  are  fatad.  Birth  without 
honour,  estates  without  fortune,  life  without  happiness — ^that  is 
our  lot." 
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"As  for  the  first,"  said  Miss  Temple,  "the  honourable  are 
always  honoured ;  money,  in  spite  of  what  they  say,  I  feel  is  not 
the  greatest  thin^  in  the  world ;  and  as  for  miseryj  I  confess  I  do 
not  very  readily  oelieve  in  the  misery  of  youth." 

"  May  you  never  prove  it ! "  replied  Ferdinand ;  "may  you  never 
be,  as  I  am,  the  victim  of  family  profligacy  and  family  pride !  *' 
So  saying,  he  turned  away,  and,  taking  up  a  book,  ifor  a  few 
minutes  seemed  wrapped  in  his  reflections. 

He  suddenly  resumed  the  conversation  in  a  more  cheerful  tone. 
Holding  a  volume  of  Petrarch  in  his  hand,  he  touched  lightly,  but 
with  grace,  on  Italian  poetry;  then  diverged  into  his  travels j 
recounted  an  adventure  with  sprightliness,  and  replied  to  Miss 
Temple's  lively  remarks  with  gaiety  and  readiness.  The  morning 
advanced ;  Miss  Temple  closed  her  portfolio,  and  visited  her  flowers, 
inviting  him  to  follow  her.  Her  invitation  was  scarcely  necessary, 
his  movements  were  regulated  by  hers ;  he  was  as  faithful  to  her 
as  her  shadow.  From  the  conservatory  they  entered  the  garden ; 
Ferdinand  was  as  fond  of  gardens  as  Miss  Temple.  She  praised 
the  flower-garden  of  Armine.    He  gave  her  some  account  <Jf  its 

Srincipal  creator.  The  character  of  Glastonbury  highly  interested 
liss  Temple.  Love  is  confidential;  it  has  no  fear  of  ridicule. 
Ferdinand  entered  with  freedom,  and  yet  with  grace,  into  family 
details,  from  which,  at  another  time  and  to  another  person,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  shrink.  The  imagination  of  Miss 
Temple  was  greatly  interested  by  his  simple,  and,  to  her,  affecting 
account  of  tms  ancient  hue  hving  in  their  hereditary  solitude,  with 
all  their  noble  pride  and  haughty  poverty.  The  scene,  the  circum- 
stances, were  all  such  as  please  a  maiden's  fancy ;  and  he,  the 
natural  herO  of  this  singular  history,  seemed  deficient  in  none  of  j 
those  heroic  qualities  which  the  wildest  spirit  of  romance  might 
require  for  the  completion  of  its  spell.  Beautiful  as  his  ancestors, 
and,  she  was  sure,  as  brave,  young,  spirited,  graceful,  and  accom- 
plished, a  gay  and  daring  spirit  blended  with  the  mournful  melody 
of  his  voice,  and  occasionally  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  sub- 
dued and  chastened  character  of  his  demeanour. 

"Well,  do  not  despair,"  said  Henrietta  Temple;  "riches  did' 
not  make  Sir  Ferdinand  happy.  I  feel  confident  the  house  willj 
yet  flourish." 

"  I  have  no   confidence,'*  replied  Ferdinand ;    "  I  feel  thf 
struggle  with  our  fate  to  be  fruitless.    Once  indeed  I  felt  lik^ 
you ;  there  was  a  time  when  I  took  even  a  fancied  pride  in  all  th^ 
follies  of  my  grandfather.     But  that  is  past ;   I  have  lived 
execrate  his  memory .'' 

"Hush!  hush!^' 

"Yes,  to  execrate  his  memory!    I  repeat,  to  execrate  liij 
memory !    His  foUies  stand  between  me  and  my  happiuesa," 

"  Indeed,  I  see  not  that." 
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"  May  you  never !  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  I  um  a 
slave,  and  a  wretched  one,  and  that  his  career  has  entailed  this 
curse  of  servitude  unon  me.  But  away  with  this  I  You  must 
think  me,  Miss  Temple,  the  most  egotistical  of  human  beings ;  and 
yet,  to  do  myself  justice,  I  never  remember  having  spoken  of 
myself  so  much  before." 

"  Will  you  walk  with  me? "  said  Miss  Temple,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  "you  seem  little  inclined  to  avail  yourself  of  mv  father's 
invitation  to  solitary  sport.  But  I  cannot  stay  at  home,  lor  I  have 
visits  to  pay,  althougn  I  fear  you  will  consider  them  rather  dull 


ones/' 


"Why  sot" 

"  My  visits  are  to  cottages." 

"  I  love  nothing  better.  I  used  ever  to  be  my  mother's  com- 
panion on  such  occasions." 

So,  crossing  the  lawn,  they  entered  a  beautiful  wood  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the  grounds,  and, 
after  some  time  passed  in  agreeable  conversation,  emerged  upon  a 
common  of  no  ordinary  extent  or  beauty,  for  it  was  thickly  studded 
in  some  parts  with  lofty  timber,  while  in  others  the  furze  and  fern 
gave  richness  and  variety  to  the  vast  wilderness  of  verdant  turf, 
scarcely  marked,  except  by  the  light  hoof  of  Miss  Temple's  palfrey. 

"  It  is  not  80  grand  as  Armine  Park,"  said  Miss  Temple ;  "  but 
we  are  proud  of  our  common." 

The  thin  grey  smoke  that  rose  in  different  directions  was  a 
beacon  to  the  charitable  visits  of  Miss  Temple.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  a  visitor  both  habitual  and  beloved.  Each  cottage-door 
was  familiar  to  her  entrance.  The  children  smiled  at  her  approach ; 
their  mothers  rose  and  courtseyed  with  affectionate  respect.  How 
many  names  and  how  many  wants  had  she  to  remember!  yet 
nothmg  was  forgotten.  Some  were  rewarded  for  industry,  some 
were  admonished  not  to  be  idle;  but  all  were  treated  with  an 
engaging  suavity  more  efficacious  than  ffifts  or  punishments.  The 
aged  were  solaced  by  her  visit ;  the  sick  forgot  their  pains ;  and, 
as  she  listened  with  sympathising  patience  to  long  narratives  or 
rheumatic  ^efs,  it  seemed  her  presence  in  each  old  chair,  her 
tender  inqmries  and  sanguine  hopes,  brousrht  even  more  comfort 
than  her  plenteous  promises  of  succour  from  the  Bower,  in  the 
shape  of  arrowroot  and  gruel,  port  wine  and  flannel  petticoats. 

This  scene  of  sweet  simplicity  brought  back  old  days  and  old 
places  to  the  memory  of  Ferdinand  Armine.  He  thought  of  the 
time  when  he  was  a  happy  boy  at  his  innocent  home ;  his  mother's 
.  boy — the  child  she  so  loved  and  looked  after,  when  a  cloud  upon 
her  brow  brought  a  tear  into  his  eye,  and  when  a  kiss  from 
her  lips  was  his  most  dear  and  desired  reward.  The  last  night 
he  had  passed  at  Armine,  before  his  first  departure,  rose  up  to  his 
recollection;  all  his  mother's  passionate  fondness,  all  her  wild 
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fear  that  the  day  might  come  when  her  child  would  not  We 
her  so  dearly  as  he  did  then.  That  time  had  come.  But  a 
few  hours  back — ay !  but  a  few  hours  back — and  he  had  si^-hed 
to  be  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  felt  those  domestic  ties  wnich 
had  been  the  joy  of  his  existence  a  burthen  and  a  curse.  A 
tear  stole  down  his  cheek ;  he  stepped  forth  from  the  cottage  to 
conceal  his  emotion.  He  seated  himself  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a 
few  paces  withdrawn ;  he  looked  upon  the  declining'  sun  that  gilded 
the  distant  landscape  with  its  rich  yet  pensiTe  light.  The  scenes 
of  the  last  five  years  flitted  across  his  mind's  eye  in  fleet  succession; 
his  dissipation,  his  vanity,  his  desperate  folly,  his  hollow  world- 
liness.  \\'hy,  oh !  why  had  he  ever  left  his  unpolluted  home  ?  Why 
could  he  not  have  lived  and  died  in  that  sylvan  paradise?  Why, 
oh !  why  was  it  impossible  to  admit  his  beautifol  companion  into 
that  sweet  and  serene  society?  AMiy  should  his  love  for  her 
•  make  his  heait  a  rebel  to  his  heai1;h?  Money!h^nble_mpney! 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  contiguous  cottage  ajnd"tEeTabour()f  his 
hande,  with  her,  were  preferable  to  palaces  and  crowds  of  retainers 
..  without  her  inspiring  presence.  And  why  not  screw  his  courage 
to  the  sticking-point,  and  commune  in  coxmdence  with  his  parents? 
They  loved  him ;  yes,  they  idolised  him  I  For  him,  for  him  alone, 
fhey  sought  the  restoration  of  their  house  and  fortunes.  Why, 
/  Henrietta  Temple  was  a  treasure  richer  than  any  his  ancestors  had 
counted.  Let  them  look  on  her,  let  them  listen  to  her,  let  them 
breathe  as  he  had  done  in  her  enchantment ;  and  could  they  wonder, 
could  they  murmur,  at  his  conduct?  Would  they  not,  oh !  would 
they  not,  rather  admire,  extol  it !  But,  then,  his  debts — ^his  over- 
whelming debts.  All  the  rest  might  be  faced.  His  desperate 
engagement  might  be  broken ;  his  family  might  be  reconcded  to 
obscurity  and  poverty :  but,  ruin !  what  waa  to  grapple  with  his 
impending"  rmn?  Now  his  folly  stung  him;  now  the  scorpion 
entered  his  soul.  It  was  not  the  profligacy  of  his  ancestor,  it  was 
not  the  pride  of  his  family  then,  that  stood  between  him  and  his 
love*  it  was  his  own  culpable  and  heaztless  career!  He  covered 
his  lace  with  his  hands ;  something  touched  him  Ughtly ;  it  was 
the  parasol  of  Miss  Temple. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "  that  my  visits  have  wearied  you ; 
but  you  have  been  verjr  kind  and  good." 

He  rose  rapidly,  with  a  slight  blush.  "  Indeed,"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  passed  a  most  delightful  morning,  and  I  was  only  regretting 
that  life  consisted  of  anything  else  but  cottages  and  yourself." 

They  were  late ;  they  heard  the  first  dmner-bell  at  Ducie  as 
thejr  re-entered  the  wood.  "  We  must  hurry  on,"  said  Miss  Temple; 
"  dinner  is  the  only  subject  on  which  papa  is  a  tyrant.  What  a 
sunset!  I  wonder  if  Lady  Armine  will  return  on  Saturday. 
When  she  returns,  I  hope  you  will  make  her  call  upon  us,  for  I 
ivant  to  copy  the  pictures  in  your  gallery." 
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"  If  they  were  not  heir-looms,  I  would  gire  them  you,"  &aid 
Ferdinand ;  '^  but,  aa  it  is^  there  is  only  one  way  by  whkh  I  can 
manage  it." 

"  IVhat  way  V^  inquired  Miss  Temple,  very  innocently. 

"I  forget,"  replied  Ferdinand,  with  a  peculiax  smile,  Mis» 
Temple  looked  a  httle  confused. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AV  EVENING  STBOIX. 

ts  spite  of  his  perilous  situation,  an  indefinable  sensation  of 
iiappiness  pervaded  the  soul  of  Ferdinand  Armine,  as  he  made  his 
hurried  toilette,  and  hastened  to  the  domestic  board  of  Ducie  where 
lie  was  now  the  soHtary  guest.  His  eye  caught  Miss  Temple's  as 
he  entered  the  room.  It  seemed  to  b^un  upon  him  with  mterest 
and  kindness.  His  courteous  and  agreeable  host  welcomed  him 
with  polished  warmth.  It  seemed  that  a  feeling  of  intimacy  was 
alreaay  established  amcmg  tiiem,  and  he  fancied  himself  already 
looked  upon  as  an  habitual  member  of  their  circle.  AU  dark 
thoughts  were  driven  away.  He  was  gay  and  pleasant,  and  duly 
maintained  with  Mr.  Temple  that  conversation  m  which  his  host 
excelled.  Miss  Temple  spoke  Utile,  but  Hstened  with  evident 
interest  to  her  father  and  Ferdinand.  She  seemed  to  del%ht  in  their 
society,  and  to  be  gratified  by  Captain  Armine's  evident  sense  of 
her  father's  agreeable  qualities. 

When  dinner  was  over  they  all  rose  together  and  repaired  to 
the  saloon. 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Glastonbury  were  here,"  said  Misa  Temple,  as 
Ferdinand  opened  the  instrument.  "  You  must  bring  him  some 
day,  and  then  our  concert  will  be  perfect." 

Ferdinand  smiled,  but  the  name  of  Glastonbizry  made  him 
fihudder.  His  countenance  changed  at  the  future  plans  of  Miss 
Temple.  "  Some  day,"  inde^,  when  he  might  also  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  his  betrothed  !  But  the  voice  of  Henrietta 
Temple  drove  all  care  from  his  bosom ;  he  abandcmed  himself  to 
the  mtoxicating  present.  She  sang  alone;  and  then  they  sang 
together ;  and  as  ne  arranged  her  books,  or  selected  her  theme^  a 
thousand  instances  of  the  interest  with  which  she  inspired  lum 
developed  themselves.  Once  he  touched  her  hand,  and  he  pressed 
bis  own^  unseen,  to  his  fips. 

Though  the  room  was  ht  up,  the  windows  were  open  and 
admitted  the  moonlight.  The  beautiful  saloon  was  full  of  fragrance 
and  of  melody ;  the  fairest  of  women  dazzled  Ferdinand  with  her 
presence ;  his  heart  was  full,  his  senses  ravished,  his  hopea  were 
nig^h.    Could  there  be  such  a  demon  as  care  in  such  a  paradise  t 
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Could  sorrow  ever  enter  here  ?  Was  it  possible  that  these  brig-lit 
halls  and  odorous  bowers  could  be  polluted  by  the  miserable  coq- 
siderations  that  reigned  too  often  supreme  in  his  unhappy  breast  ? 
An  enchanted  scene  had  suddenly  risen  from  the  earth  for  his 
dehght  and  fascination.  Could  he  be  unhappy  ?  Why,  if  all  went 
darker  even  than  he  sometimes  feared,  that  man  had  not  lived  in 
vain  who  had  beheld  Henrietta  Temple  I  All  the  troubles  of  the 
world  were  folly  here ;  this  was  fairy-land,  and  he  some  knight 
who  had  fallen  from  a  gloomy  globe  upon  some  starry  region 
flashing  with  perennial  lustre. 

The  hours  flew  on  ;  the  servants  brought  in  that  light  banquet 
whose  entrance  in  the  country  seems  the  only  method  of  remmd- 
ing  our  guests  that  there  is  a  morrow. 

"lis  the  last  night,"  said  Ferdinand,  smiling,  with  a  sigh. 
*'  One  more  song ;  only  one  more.    Mr.  Temple,  be  indulgent ;  it . 
is  the  last  ni^ht.    I  feel,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone  to  Henrietta^ 
"  I  feel  exactly  as  I  did  when  I  left  Armine  for  the  first  time.'^ 

"  Because  you  are  goine"  to  return  to  it?    That  is  wilful." 

*' Wilful  or  not,  I  would  that  I  might  never  see  it  again." 

"  For  my  part,  Armine  is  to  me  the  very  land  of  romance."  . 

"  It  is  strange." 

"  No  spot  on  earth  ever  impressed  me  more.  It  is  the  finest 
combination  of  art  and  nature  and  poetical  associations  I  know ; 
it  is  indeed  xmique." 

"I  do  not  like  to  difier  with  you  on  any  subject" 

"  We  should  be  duU  companions,  I  fear,  if  we  agreed  upon 
everything." 

"  I  cannot  think  it." 

"  Papa,"  said  Miss  Temple,  "  one  little  stroll  upon  the  lawn ; 
one  little,  little  stroll.  The  moon  is  so  bright ;  and  autumn,  this 
year,  has  brought  us  as  yet  no  dew."  And  as  she  spoke,  she  took  up 
ner  scarf  and  wound  it  round  her  head.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  I 
look  like  the  portrait  of  the  Turkish  page  in  Armine  Gallery." 

There  was  a  playful  grace  about  Henrietta  Temple,  a  wild 
and  brilliant  simplicity,  which  was  the  more  charming  because  ht 
was  blended  with  peculiarly  high  breeding.  No  person  in  ordinary 
society  was  more  calm,  or  enjoyed  a  more  complete  self-possession, 
yet  no  one  in  the  more  intimate  relations  of  me  indulged  more  in 
those  little  unstudied  bursts  of  nature,  which  seem^  almost  to 
remind  one  of  the  playful  child  rather  than  the  polished  woman; 
and  which,  under  such  circumstances,  are  infinitely  captivating. 
As  for  Ferdinand  Armine,  h  e  looked  upon  the  Turkish  page  with 
a  countenance  beaming  with  admiration;  he  wished  it  was  Turkey 
wherein  he  then  beheld  her,  or  any  other  strange  land,  where  he 
cquld  have  placed  her  on  his  courser,  and  galloped  away  in 
pursuit  of  a  fortune  wild  as  his  soul. 

Though  the  year  was  in  slecay,  summer  had  lent  this  niglit  to 
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autainn,  it  was  so  soft  and  sweet.  The  moon-beam  fell  brightly 
upon  Ducie  Bower,  and  the  illumined  saloon  contrasted  effectively 
with  the  natural  splendour  of  the  exterior  scene.  Mr.  Temple 
reminded  Henrietta  of  a  brilhant  fete  which  had  been  given  at  a 
Saxon  palace,  and  which  some  circumstances  of  similarity  recalled 
to  his  recollection.  Ferdinand  could  not  speak,  but  found  himself 
unconsciously  pressing  Henrietta  Temple's  arm  to  his  heart.  The 
Saxon  palace  Drought  back  to  Miss  Temple  a  wild  melody  which 
had  been  sung  in  the  gardens  on  that  night.  She  asked  her  father 
if  he  recollected  it,  aad  hummed  the  air  as  she  made  the  inquiry. 
Her  gentle  naurmur  soon  expanded  into  song.  It  was  one  of  those 
wild  and  natural  lyrics  that  spring  up  in  mountainous  countries, 
and  which  seem  to  mimic  theprolongea  echoes  that  in  such  regions 
gj^et  the  ear  of  the  pastor  and  the  huntsman. 

Oh !  why  did  this  night  ever  have  an  end  1  . 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  MORI^ING  WALK. 

It  was  solitude  that  brought  despair  to  Ferdinand  Armine.  The 
moment  he  was  alone  his  real  situation  thrust  itself  upon  him ;  the 
moment  he  had  quitted  the  presence  of  Henrietta  Temple  he  was 
as  a  man  under  the  influence  of  music  when  the  orchestra  suddenly 
stops.  The  source  of  all  his  inspiration  failed  him;  this  last  night 
at  Ducie  was  dreadful.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question ;  he  did  not 
affect  even  the  mimicry  of  retiring,  but  paced  up  and  down  his 
room  the  whole  night,  or  flung  himself,  when  exnausted,  upon  a 
restless  sofa.  Occasionally  he  varied  these  monotonous  occupa- 
tions, by  pressing  his  Ups  to  the  drawings  which  bore  her  name ; 
then  relapsing  into  a  profound  reverie,  he  sought  some  solace  in 
recalling  the  scenes  of  the  morning,  all  her  movements,  every  word 
she  had  uttered,  every  look  which  had  illumined  his  soul.  Li  vain 
he  endeavoured  to  find  consolation  in  the  fond  behef  that  he  was 
not  altogether  without  interest  in  her  eyes.  Even  the  conviction 
that  his  passion  was  returned,  in  the  aituRtion  in  which  he  was 
plunged,  would,  however  flattering,  be  rather  a  source  of  fresh 
anxiety  and  perplexity.  He  took  a  volume  from  the  single  shelf 
of  books  that  was  slung  against  the  wall;  it  was  a  volume  of 
Corinne.  The  fervid  eloquence  of  the  poetess  sublimated  his 
passion;  and  without  disturbing  the  tone  of  his  excited  mind 
reheved  in  some  degree  its  tension,  by  busying  his  imagination 
with  other,  though  similar  emotions.  As  he  read,  his  mind 
became  more  calm  and  his  feelings  deeper,  and  by  the  time  his  lamp 
grew  ghastly  in  the  purple  light  of  morning  that  now  entered  his 
chamber,  his  soul  seemed  so  stilled  that  he  closed  the  volume,  and 
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though  sleep  was  impossible,  he  remained  nevertheless  calm  and 
absorbed. 

When  the  first  sounds  assured  >^iTn  that  some  were  stirring  in 
the  house,  he  quitted  his  room,  and  afiter  some  difficulty  found  a 
maid-servant  by  whose  aid  he  succeeded  in  getting*  into  the  garden. 
He  took  his  way  to  the  common  where  he  had  observed,  the 
preceding  day,  a  fine  sheet  of  water.  The  sun  had  not  risen  more 
than  an  hour;  it  was  a  fresh  and  ruddy  mom.  The  cottagers 
were  just  abroad.  The  air  of  the  plain  invigorated  him,  and  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  and  all  those  rural  sounds  that  rise  with  the 
husbandman,  brought  to  his  mind  a  wonderful  degree  of  freshness 
and  serenity.  Occasionally  he  heard  the  gun  of  an  early  sports- 
man, to  him  at  all  times  an  animating  sound ;  but  when  he  had 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  found  himself  struggling  with  that 
ul&piring  element,  all  sorrow  seemed  to  leave  hmi.  His  heated 
brow  became  cool  and  clear — his  aching  limbs  vigorous  and  elastic 
— his  jaded  soul  full  of  hope  and  joy.  He  lingered  in  the  liquid 
and  vivifying  world,  playing  with  the  stream,  for  he  was  an  expert 
and  practised  swimmer;  and  often,  after  nights  of  Southern  dissi- 
pation,  had  recurred  to  this  natural  bath  for  health  and  renovation. 

The  sun  had  now  risen  far  above  the  horizon ;  the  village  clock 
6ad  long  struck  sev«n;  Ferdinand  was  three  miles  from  Dude 
Bower.  It  was  time  to  return,  yet  he  loitered  on  his  way,  the  air 
was  so  sweet  and  fresh,  the  scene  so  pretty,  and  his  mind,  in 
comparison  with  his  recent  feelings,  so  caun,  and  even  happy.  Just 
as  he  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  entered  the  grounds  of  Dnci& 
he  met  Miss  Temple.  She  stared,  and  she  had  caus^.  Ferdinand 
indeed  presented  rather  an  unusual  figure ;  his  head  uncovered, 
his  hair  matted,  and  his  countenance  glowing  with  his  exercise, 
but  his  fig«re  clothed  with  the  identical  evening  dress  in  whidi  he 
had  bid  her  a  tender  good  night. 

"Captain  Armine!"  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  "yoi  are  an 
early  riser,  I  see." 

Ferdinand  looked  a  little  confused.  "  The  truth  is,*"  he  replied, 
"I  have  not  risen  at  all.  I  «ould  not  sleep;  why,  I  know  not: 
the  evening,  I  suppose,  was  too  happy  for  so  common-place  a 
termination ;  so  I  escaped  f'om  my  room  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so 
without  disturbing  your  household;  and  I  have  been  batJungy 
which  refreshes  me  always  more  than  slumber." 

"  Well,  I  could  not  resign  my  sleep,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  my  dreams.^ 

"  Pleasant  I  trust  they  were.  *  Rosy  dreams  and  slumbers 
light '  are  for  ladies  as  fair  as  you." 

"  I  am  grateful  that  I  always  fulfil  the  poet's  wish ;  and  what 
is  tuore,  I  wake  only  to  gather  roses— see  herel" 

She  extended  to  him  a  flower, 

*'I  deserve  it,**  said  Ferdinand  **for  I  have  not  neglected 


your  first  ^%"  and  he  offered  her  the  rose  she  had  given  hii 
first  day  oi  his  visit.    "  Tis  shrivelled,"  he  added,  **  but  still 
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him  tlie 

still  yery 

8weet-^at  least  to  me." 

"It  is  mine  now,"  said  Henrietta  Temple. 

*^  Ah !  you  will  throw  it  away," 

"Do  you  think  me,  then,  so  insensible?" 

*'It  cannot  be  to  you  what  it  is  to  me,"  rephed  Ferdinand. 

"  It  is  a  memorial,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

"Of  what,  and  of  whom?"  inquired  Ferdinand. 

"  Of  friendship  and  a  friend." 

"  'Tis  something  to  be  Miss  Temple's  friend." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  I  believe  I  am  very  vain,  but  cer- 
tainly I  like  to  be ^Uked." 

"  Then  you  can  always  gain  your  wish  without  an  effort." 

"  Now  I  think  we  are  very  good  friends,"  said  Miss  Temple, 
"considering  we  have  known  each  other  so  short  a  time.  But 
then  papa  Hkes  you  so  much." 

"  I  am  honoured  as  well  as  gratified  by  the  kindly  dispositions 
of  so  agreeable  a  person  as  Mr.  Temple.  I  can  assure  his  daughter 
t^at  the  feeling  is  mutual.     Your  father's  opinion  influences  you  ?" 

"  In  every  thing.  He  has  been  so  kind  a  father,  that  it  would 
be  worse  than  ingratitude  to  be  less  than  devoted  to  him." 

"  Mr.  Temple  is  a  very  enviable  person." 

"  But  Captain  Armine  l^ows  the  delight  of  a  parent  who  lovei 
him.    I  love  my  father  as  you  love  your  mother." 

"  I  have,  howevef ,  Uved  to  feel  that  no  person's  opinion  could 
influence  me  in  every  thing ;  I  have  lived  to  find  that  even  filial 
love — and  God  knows  mine  was  powerful  enoagh-— is,  after  all, 
but  a  pallid  moonlight  beam,  compared  with " 

"  See !  my  father  kisses  his  hand  to  us  from  the  window.  Let 
OS  run  and  meet  him." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

CONTAININa  AW  OMINOUS  DTCIDESnr. 

The  last  adieus  are  bidden :  Ferdinand  is  on  his  road  to  Armine, 
flying  from  the  woman  whom  he  adores,  to  meet  the  woman  to 
whom  he  is  betrothed.  He  reined  in  his  horse  as  he  entered  the 
park.  As  he  slowly  approached  his  home,  he  could  not  avoid 
feeling  that,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  had  not  treated  Glaston- 
bury with  the  kindness  and  consideration  he  merited.  While  he 
was  torturing  his  invention  for  an  excuse  for  his  conduct  ht 
observed  his  old  tutor  in  the  distance;  and  riding  up  and  dis 
mounting,  he  joined  that  faithful  friend.    Whether  it  be  that  love 
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and  falsehood  are,  under  any  circumstances,  inseparable,  Ferdinand 
Armine,  whose  frankness  was  proverbial,  founa  himself  involved 
in  a  long  and  confused  narrative  of  a  visit  to  a  friend,  whom  he 
had  unexpectedly  met,  whom  he  had  known  abroad,  and  to  whom 
he  was  under  the  greatest  obligations.  He  even  affected  to  regret 
this  temporary  estrangement  fiom  Armine  after  so  long  a  separa- 
tion,  and  to  rejoice  at  nis  escape.  No  names  were  mentioned,  and 
the  unsuspicious  Glastonbury,  delighted  again  to  be  his  companion, 
inconvenienced  him  with  no  cross-examination.  But  tms  was 
only  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  degrading  deception 
which  awaited  him. 

Willingly  would  Ferdinand  have  devoted  all  his  time  and 
feelings  to  his  companion;  but  in  vain  he  stmegled  with  the 
absorbing  passion  of  his  soul.  He  dwelt  in  silence  upon  the 
memory  of  the  last  three  days,  the  most  eventful  period  of  his 
existence.  He  was  moody  and  absent,  silent  when  he  should  have 
spoken,  wandering  when  he  should  have  listened,  hazarding  random 
ODservations  instead  of  conversing,  or  breaking  into  hurried  and 
inappropriate  conaments ;  so  that  to  any  worldly  critic  of  his  con- 
duct he  would  have  appeared  at  the  same  time  both  dull  and 
excited.  At  len^h  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  accompany 
Glastonbury  to  the  picture  gallery  and  listen  to  his  plans.  The 
scene  indeed  was  not  ungrateful  to  him,  for  it  was  associated 
with  the  existence  and  the  conversation  of  the  lady  of  his  heart : 
he  stood  entranced  before  the  picture  of  the  Turkish  page,  and 
lamented  to  Glastonbury,  a  thousand  times,  that  there  was  no 
portrait  of  Henrietta  Armine. 

'*  I  would  sooner  have  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Armine  than  the 
whole  gallery  together,"  saia  Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury  stared. 

''I  wonder  if  there  ever  will  be  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Armine. 
Come  now,  my  dear  Glastonbury,'*  he  continued,  with  an  air  of 
remarkable  excitement,  "  let  us  have  a  wager  upon  it.  What  are 
the  odds?  Will  there  ever  be  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Armine  ?  I 
am  quite  fantastic  to-day.  You  are  smiling  at  me.  Now  do  you 
know,  if  I  had  a  wish  certain  to  be  gratified,  it  should  be  to  add  a 
portrait  of  Henrietta  Armine  to  our  gallery  1" 

"  She  died  very  young,"  remarked  Glastonbury. 

"  But  my  Henrietta  Armine  should  not  die  young,"  said  Fer- 
dinand.   "  She  should  live,  breathe,  smile— she— " 

Glastonbury  looked  very  confused. 

So  strange  is  Ipve,  that  this  kind  of  veiled  allusion  to  his  secret 
passion  relieved  and  gratified  the  overcharged  bosom  of  Ferdinand. 
He  pursued  the  subject  with  enjoyment.  Anybody  but  Glaston- 
bury might  have  thought  tibat  lie  had  lost  his  senses,  he  laughed 
80  loud,  and  talked  so  fast  about  a  subject  which  seemed  almost 
nonsensical;  but  the  good  Glastonbury  ascribed  these  ebuUitions  to 
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the  wanton  spirit  of  youtli,  and  smiled  out  of  sympathy,  though 
he  knew  not  why,  except  that  his  pupil  appeared  happy. 

At  length  they  quitted  the  gallery ;  Glastonbury  resumed  his 
labours  in  the  hall,  where  he  was  copying  an  escutcheon ;  and  after 
hoverins"  a  short  time  restlessly  ar(tund  nis  tutor,  now  escaping  into 
the  garden  that  he  might  muse  over  Henrietta  Temple  undisturbed, 
and  now  returning  for  a  few  minutes  to  his  companion,  lest  the 

food  Glastonbury  should  feel  mortified  by  his  neglect,  Ferdinand 
roke  away  altogether  and  wandered  far  into  the  pleasaunce. 
He  came  to  me  green  and  shady  spot  where  he  had  first  beheld 
her.  There  rose  tne  cedar  spreading  its  dark  form  in  solitary 
grandeur,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  its  state  among  its  subject 
woods.  It  was  the  same  scene,  almost  the  same  hour :  but  where 
,was  she  ?  He  waited  for  her  form  to  rise,  and  yet  it  came  not. 
He  shouted  Henrietta  Temple,  yet  no  fair  vision  blessed  his  ex- 
pectant sight.  Was  it  aU  a  dream  ?  Had  he  been  but  lying  beneath 
these  branches  in  a  rapturous  trance,  and  had  he  only  woke  to  the 
shivering  dulness  of  reality?  What  evidence  was  there  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  being  as  Henrietta  Temple  P  If  such  a  being 
did  not  exist,  of  what  value  was  life  ?  After  a  glimpse  of  Para- 
dise, could  he  breathe  again  in  this  tame  and  frigid  world?  Where 
was  Ducie?  Where  were  its  immortal  bowers,  those  roses  of 
supernatural  fragrance,  and  the  celestial  melody  of  its  halls  ?  That 
garden,  wherein  he  wandered  and  hung  upon  her  accents ;  that 
wood,  among  whose  shadowy  boughs  she  glided  like  an  antelope ; 
that  pensive  twilight,  on  which  he  had  gazed  with  such  subdued 
emotion ;  that  moonlight  walk,  when  her  voice  floated,  like  Ariel's, 
in  the  purple  sky:  were  these  all  phantoms ?  Could  it  be  that  this 
mom,  this  very  mom,  he  had  beheld  Henrietta  Temple,  had  con- 
versed with  her  alone,  had  bidden  her  a  soft  adieu?  What— was  it 
this  day  that  she  had  given  him  this  rose  ? 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  turf,  and  gazed  upon  the  flower. 
The  flower  was  young  and  beautiful  as  herself,  and  just  expanding 
into  perfect  life.  To  the  fantastic  brain  of  love  tiiere  seemed  a 
resemblance  between  this  rose  and  her  who  had  culled  it.  Its  stem 
was  tall,  its  countenance  was  brilliant,  an  aromatic  essence  pervaded 
its  being.  As  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  a  bee  came  hovering  round 
its  charms,  eager  to  revel  in  its  fragrant  loveliness.  More  than 
once  had  Fer<Bnand  driven  the  bee  away,  when  suddenly  it  suc- 
ceeded in  alighting  on  the  rose.  Jealous  of  his  rose,  Ferdinand,  in 
his  haste,  shook  the  flower,  and  the  fragile  head  fell  from  the  stem ! 
A  feeling  of  deep  melancholy  came  over  him,  with  which  he 
found  it  in  vain  to  struggle,  and  which  he  could  not  analyse.  He 
rose,  and  pressing  the  flower  to  his  heart  he  walked  away  and 
rejoined  Glastonbury,  whose  task  was  nearly  accomplished.  Fer- 
dinand seated  himself  upon  one  of  the  high  cases  which  had  been 
stowed  away  in  the  hall,  folding  his  arms,  swinginsr  his  legs, 
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and  wfaistlmg^  the  Geiman  ai;  which  iSiea  Temple  had  Bung  tliB 
preceding  night, 

"  That  is  a  wild  and  pretty  air,"  said  Glastonbury,  who  was 
deroted  to  muaic  "  I  never  heard  it  before.  You  traTellers  pick 
op  choice  things.    'Where  did  yon  find  it ! " 

"  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell,  my  dear  GlaEtonbuiy ;  I  have  been 
asking  my«elf  the  same  qnestioa  the  whole  moraing.  Sometimes 
I  think  I  dreamt  it." 

"  A  few  more  such  dreams  would  make  yoa  a.  rare  composer," 

eatd  Glastonbury,  amiliny. 

"Ah!  ray  dear  Glastonbury,  talking  of  music,  I  know  a 
musician — such  a  musician— a  musician  whom  I  should  like  to 
introduce  you  to  above  all  persons  in  the  world." 

"  You  always  loved  music,  dear  Ferdinand ;  'tis  in  the  blood. 
Yoa  cume  from  a  musical  stock  on  your  mothers  side.  Is  Misa 
Grandi^a  musical  t " 

"  Yea — no — that  is  to  say,  I  fot^t — some  commonplace  accom- 
plishment in  the  art,  she  has,  I  beheve ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
that  sort  of  thing ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  lady  who  taught  me  this 
air." 

"  A  lady ! "  said  Glastonbury.  "  The  German  Udiea  are  highly 
cultivated." 

"  Yes  I  the  Germans,  and  the  women  espedally,  have  a 
remarkably  fine  musical  taste,"  rejoined  Ferdinand,  recoveiiag 
from  his  blunder. 

"  I  like  the  Germans  very  mudi,"  said  Glastonbury,  "  and  I 
admire  that  air." 

"  OI  my  dear  Glastonbury,  you  diould  hear  it  sung  by 
moonlight." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  Glastonbury. 

"  Yes;  if  you  could  only  hear  her  ^ng  it  by  moonl 
venture  t*  say,  my  dear  Glastonbury,  that  you  would  conf 
all  you  had  ever  beard,  or  seen,  or  imaged,  of  enchanted 
floating  in  the  air,  aod  filling  the  atmosphere  with  super 
Bymphonie",  was  realised." 

"  Ind  eedt"  said  Glastonbury,  "a  most  acoomjdi^iedpei 
DO  doubt  1    Was  she  profession^  t" 

"  Who  I"  inquired  Ferdinand. 

"  Your  songstress." 

"  Professional  1  oh  1  ah  I  yes !  No !  she  was  not  a  prof 
singer,  but  she  was  fit  to  be  one ;  and  that  is  an  exoellei 
too ;  for  I  would  sooner,  after  all,  be  a  professional  singer,  t 
by  my  art,  than  marry  against  my  iadination,  or  not 
acconiing  to  it." 

"Marryl"  said  GlaBt«ubury,  rath^  astonished;  "v 
she  gcong   to    be   married  agaioU  her  will  t     Poor 
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Tevoted,  indeed  I"  said  Ferdinand:  ''there  is  no  greatei 
curse  on  earth." 

Glastonbury  shook  his  head. 

''  The  auctions  shotdd  not  be  forced,^  the  old  man  added ; 
'*  our  feelings  are  our  own  property,  often  our  best." 

Ferdinand  fell  into  a  fit  of  abstraction ;  then,  suddenly  turning 
round,  he  said — ''  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  been  away  from 
Armine  only  two  days.  Do  you  know  it  really  seems  to  me  a 
year  I" 

''  Ton  are  very  kind  to  say  so,  my  Ferdinand,"  said  Glaston- 
bury. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Ur  WHICH  CAPTAIN  ABMII7B  FINDS  REASON  TO  BBLIETB  JV  THB 

EXISTEirCE  OF  FAIBIES. 

It  ifl  difficult  to  describe  the  restlessness  of  Ferdinand  Armine. 
His  solitary  dinner  was  an  excuse  for  quitting  Glastonbury :  but  to 
eat  is  as  impossible  as  to  sleep,  for  a  man  who  is  really  in  love.  He 
took  a  spoonful  of  soup,  and  then  jumping  up  from  his  chair,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  thinking  of  Henrietta  Temple. 
Then  to-morrow  occurred  to  him,  and  that  other  lady  that  to  morrow 
was  to  bring.    He  drowned  the  thought  in  a  bumper  of  claret. 
Wine,  mighty  wine!   thou  best  and  surest  consolation!    What 
care  can  withstand  thy  inspiring  influence!    from  what  scrape 
canst  thou  not,  for  the  moment,  extricate  the  yictim  1  Who  can  deny 
that  our  spiritual  nature  in  some  degree  depends  upon  our  corpo- 
real condition  ?    A  man  without  breakfast  is  not  a  hero ;  a  hero 
well  fed  is  full  of  audacious  invention.    iBverything  depends  upon 
the  circulation.    Let  but  the  blood  flow  freely,  and  a  man  of  ima- 
gination is  never  without  resources.    A  fine  pulse  is  a  talisman ; 
a  charmed  life ;  a  balance  at  our  bankers.    It  is  good  luck ;  it  is 
eternity ;  it  is  wealth.    Nothing  can  withstand  us ;  nothing  injure 
ns ;  it  is  inexhaustible  riches.    So  felt  Ferdinand  Armine,  though 
on  the  verge  of  a  moral  precipice.  To-morrow  1  what  of  to-morrow? 
Did  to-morrow  daunt  him  I   Not  a  jot.    He  would  wrestle  with  to- 
morrow, laden  as  it  might  be  with  curses,  and  dash  it  to  the  earth. 
It  should  not  be  a  day ;  he  would  blot  it  out  of  the  calendar  ol 
time ;  he  would  efiect  a  moral  eclipse  of  its  influence.    He  loved 
Henrietta  Temple.    She  should  be  his.    Who  could  prevent  him  ? 
Was  he  not  an  Armine?    Was  he  net  the  near  descendant  of  that 
bold  man  who  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  voluptuous  induk«ice 
of  his  unrestrained  volition  1    Bravo !  he  willed  it,  and  it  should 
be  done.    Everything  yields  to  determination.    What  a  fool !  what 

m  miserable  craven  fod  had  he  been  to  have  frightened  himself  with 
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the  flimsy  shadows  of  petty  worldly  cares !  He  was  born  to  follow 
his  own  pleasure;  it  was  supreme;  it  was  absolute;  he  was  a 
despot ;  he  set  everything  and  everybody  at  defiance ;  and,  filling 
a  huge  tumbler  to  the  health  of  the  great  Sir  Ferdinand,  he  retired, 
glorious  as  an  emperor. 

On  the  whole,  Ferdinand  had  not  committed  so  great  an  indis- 
cretion as  the  reader,  of  course  shocked,  might  at  first  imagine. 
For  the  first  time  for  some  days  he  slept,  and  slept  soundly.  Next 
to  wine,  a  renovating  slumber  perhaps  puts  us  in  the  best  humour 
with  our  destiny.  Ferdinand  awoke  refreshed  and  sanguine, 
full  of  inventive  life,  which  soon  developed  itself  in  a  fLow  of 
improbable  conclusions.  His  most  rational  scheme,  however, 
appeared  to  consist  in  winning  Henrietta  Temple,  and  turninff 
pirate,  or  enguging  in  the  service  of  some  distant  and  disturbed 
state.  Why  might  he  not  free  Greece,  or  revolutionise  Spain,  or 
conquer  the  Brazils?  Others  had  embarked  in  these  bold  enter- 
prises; men  not  more  desperate  than  himself,  and  not  better 
qualified  for  the  career.  Young,  courageous,  a  warrior  by  pro- 
fession, with  a  name  of  traditionary  glory  throughout  the  courts  of 
Christendom,  perhaps  even  remembered  in  Asia,he  seemed  just  the 
individual  to  carve  out  a  glorious  heritage  with  his  sword.  And 
as  for  his  parents,  they  were  not  in  the  vale  of  years ;  let  them 
dream  on  in  easy  otecurity,  and  maintain  themselves  at  Armine 
until  he  returned  to  redeem  his  hereditary  domain.  All  that  was 
requisite  was  the  concurrence  of  his  adored  mistress.  Perhaps, 
after  all  his  foolish  fears  and  all  his  petty  anxiety,  he  might  live  to 
replace  upon  her  brow  the  ancient  coronet  of  Tewkesbury  !  Why 
not  ?  The  world  is  strange ;  nothing  happens  that  we  anticipate : 
when  apparently  stifled  by  tiie  commonplace,  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  stepping  into  the  adventurous.  If  he  married  Miss  Grandison, 
his  career  was  closed :  a  most  unnatural  conclusion  for  one  so  young 
and  bold.  It  was  evident  that  he  must  marry  Henrietta  Temple— 
and  then  ?  Why  then  something  would  happen  totally  unexpected 
and  unforeseen.    Who  could  doubt  it  ?    Not  he  I 

He  rose,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  over  to  Ducie 
Common.  Its  very  aspect  melted  his  heart.  He  called  at  the 
cottages  he  had  visited  two  days  before.  Witiiout  inquiring  after 
Miss  Temple,  he  contrived  to  hear  a  thousand  circumstances  relating 
to  her  which  interested  and  charmed  him.  In  the  distance  rose  the 
woods  of  Ducie;  he  gazed  upon  them  as  if  he  could  never  withdraw 
his  sight  from  their  deep  and  silent  forms.  Oh,  that  sweet  bower! 
Why  was  there  any  other  world  but  Ducie  ?  All  his  brave  projects 
of  war,  and  conquest,  and  imperial  plunder,  seemed  dull  and  vain 
now.  He  sickbed  at  the  thought  of  action.  He  sighed  to  gather 
joses,  to  listen  to  songs  sweeter  than  the  nightingale,  and  wander 
tor  ever  in  moon-lit  groves. 

He  turned  his  horse's  head;  slowly  and  sorrowfully  he  directed 
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his  course  to  Armine.  Had  they  arrived  f  The  stem  presence  oi 
reality  was  too  much  for  all  his  slight  and  glittenug  visions.  What 
was  he  after  all?  This  future  conqueror  was  a  young  officer  on 
leave,  obscure  except  in  his  immediate  circle,  with  no  mheritance, 
and  very  much  in  debt ;  awaited  with  anxiety  by  his  affectionate 
parents,  and  a  young  lady  whom  he  was  about  to  marry — ^for  her 
lortune  I    Most  impotent  epilogue  to  a  magnificent  reverie ! 

The  post  arrived  at  Armine  in  the  afternoon.  As  Ferdinand, 
nervous  as  a  child  returning  to  school,  tardily  regained  home,  he 
recognised  the  approaching  postman.  Hahl  a  letter?  What  was 
its  import?  The  blessing  ojf  delay?  or  was  it  the  herald  of  their 
instant  arrival?  Pale  and  sick  at  heart,  he  tore  open  the  hurried 
lines  of  Katherine.  The  maiden  aunt  had  stumbled  while  getting 
out  of  a  pony  phaeton,  and  experienced  a  serious  accident ;  their 
visit  to  Armine  was  necessarily  postponed.  He  read  no  more.  The 
colour  returned  to  his  cheek,  reinforced  by  his  heart's  Hvehest 
blood.  A  thousand  thoughts,  a  thousand  wild  hopes  and  wilder 
plans,  came  over  him.  Here  was,  at  least,  one  interposition  in  his 
favour ;  others  would  occur.  He  felt  fortunate.  He  rushed  to  the 
tower,  to  tell  the  news  to  Glastonbury.  His  tutor  ascribed  his 
agitation  to  the  shock,  and  attempted  to  console  him.  In  commu- 
nicating the  intelligence,  he  was  obliged  to  finish  the  letter;  it 
expressed  a  hope  that,  if  their  visit  were  postponed  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two,  Katherine's  dearest  Ferdinand  would  return  to  Bath. 

Ferdinand  wandered  forth  into  the  park  to  enjoy  his  freedom. 
A  burden  had  suddenly  fallen  from  his  frame ;  a  cloud  that  had 
haunted  his  vision  had  vanished.  To-day,  that  was  so  accursed, 
was  to  be  marked  now  in  his  calendar  with  red  chalk.  Even 
Armine  pleased  him ;  its  sky  was  brighter,  its  woods  more  vast  and 
green.  They  had  not  arrived;  they  would  not  arrive  to-morrow, 
that  was  certain ;  the  third  day,  too,  was  a  day  of  hope.  Why ! 
three  days,  three  whole  days  oi  unexpected,  unhoped-mr  freedom, 
it  was  eternity !  What  might  not  happen  in  three  days !  For  three 
days  he  might  fairly  remain  in  expectation  of  fresh  letters.  It 
could  not  be  anticipated,  it  was  not  even  desired,  that  he  should 
instantly  repair  to  them.  Come,  he  would  forget  this  curse,  he 
would  be  happy.  The  past,  the  future,  should  be  nothing ;  he  would 
revel  in  the  auspicious  present. 

Thus  communing  with  himself,  he  sauntered  along,  musing 
over  Henrietta  Temple,  and  building  bright  castles  in  the  air.  A 
man  en^ged  with  his  ideas  is  insensible  of  fati^e.  Ferdinand 
found  himself  at  the  Park  gate  that  led  to  Ducie ;  mtending  only  a 
slight  stroll,  he  had  already  rambled  half  way  to  his  beloved.  It 
was  a  delicious  afternoon :  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  long  abated ;  the 
air  was  sweet  and  just  beginning  to  stir ;  not  a  sound  was  heard, 
except  the  last  blow  of  the  woodman's  axe,  or  the  occasional  note 
of  some  joyous  bird  waking  from  its  siesta.    Ferdinand  passed  the 
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I^te ;  he  entered  the  winding  road,  the  road  that  Henrietta  Temple 
had  80  admired;  a  beautiful  green  lane  with  banks  of  flowers  and 
hedges  of  tall  trees.  He  strolled  along,  our  happy  Ferdinand, 
indefinite  of  purpose,  almost  in;:iendible  whether  he  were  advancing 
or  returning  home.  He  plucked  the  wild  flowers^  and  pressed  them 
to  his  lips,  because  she  nad  admired  them — rested  on  a  bank — 
lounged  on  a  gate— cut  a  stick  from  the  hedge — ^traced  Henrietta 
Temple  in  the  road,  and  then  turned  the  words  into  Henrietta 
Armme — and  so,  and  so,  and  so— he,  at  length,  stared  at  finding 
himself  on  Ducie  Common. 

Beautiful  common  1  how  he  loved  it  f  How  familiar  every  tree 
and  rustic  roof  had  become  to  him  I  Could  he  ever  forget  the 
morning  he  had  bathed  in  those  fresh  waters  1  What  lake  of  Italy, 
what  heroic  wave  of  the  midland  ocean,  could  rival  in  his  imagina- 
tion that  simple  basin !  He  drew  near  to  the  woods  of  Ducie, 
glowing  with  the  setting  sun.  Surely  there  was  no  twihght  like 
the  twmght  of  this  land!  The  woods  of  Ducie  are  entered.  He 
recognised  the  path  over  which  she  had  glided ;  he  knelt  down  and 
kissed  that  saci^d  earth.  As  he  approached  the  pleasure  grounds, 
he  turned  off  into  a  side  path  that  he  might  not  be  perceiv^ ;  he 
caught,  through  a  vista,  a  distant  ghmpse  of  the  mansion.  The 
sight  of  that  roof  wherein  he  had  been  so  happy ;  of  that  roof  that 
contained  all  that  he  cared  for  or  thought  of  in  this  world,  overcame 
him.    He  leant  against  a  tree,  and  hid  his  face. 

The  twUight  died  away,  the  stars  stole  forth,  and  Ferdinand 
ventured  in  the  spreading  gloom  of  night  to  approach  the  mansion. 
He  threw  himseli  upon  the  turf,  and  watched  the  chamber  where 
she  hved.  The  windows  were  open,  there  were  lights  within  the 
room,  but  the  thin  curtains  were  drawn,  and  concealed  the  inmates. 
Happy,  happy  chamber  I  All  that  was  bright  and  fair  and  sweet 
were  concentrated  in  those  charming  walls ! 

The  curtain  is  withdrawn;  an  arm— an  arm  which  cannot  be 
mistaken— pulls  back  the  drapery.  Is  she  coming  forth?  No,  she 
does  not;  but  he  sees,  distinctly  he  sees  her.  She  sits  in  an  old 
chair  that  he  had  often  praised ;  her  head  rests  upon  her  arm — ^her 
brow  seems  pensive;  and  in  her  other  hand  she  holds  a  volume 
6hat  she  scarcely  appears  to  read.  Oh !  may  he  gaze  upon  her  for 
ever!  May  tms  celestial  scene,  this  seraphic  hour,  never  pass 
away.  Bright  stars !  do  not  fade ;  thou  simmier  wind  that  playest 
upon  his  brow,  perfumed  by  her  flowers,  refresh  him  for  ever ; 
beautiful  night  be  for  ever  the  canopy  of  a  scene  so  sweet  and  still; 
let  existence  glide  away  in  gazing  on  yon  delicate  and  tender 
vision! 

Dreams  of  fantastic  love— the  curtain  closes ;  a  ruder  hand  than 
hers  has  shut  her  from  his  sight !  It  has  all  vanished ;  the  stars 
seem  dim,  the  autumnal  air  is  dank  and  harsh ;  and  where  he  had 
gaxf)d  on  heaven,  a  bat  flits  wild  and  fleet     Poor  Ferdinand, 
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nnhappy  Ferdinand,  how  dull  and  depressed  our  brave  j^allant  has 
become !  Was  it  her  father  who  had  closed  the  curtain  ?  Could 
he  himself,  thought  Ferdinand,  have  been  observed  ? 

Hark !  a  voice  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  night  breaks  upon 

the  air.    It  is  the  voice  of  his  beloved — and,  indeed,  with  all 

her  singular  and  admirable  qualities,  there  was  not  any  thing 

more  remarkable  about  Henrietta  Temple  than  her  voice.    It  was 

a  rare  voice ;  so  that  in  speaking,  and  in  ordinary  conversation, 

though  there  was  no  one  whose  utterance  was  more  natural  and  less 

unstudied,  it  forcibly  affected  you.     She  could  not  give  you  a 

^reeim^y  bid  yon  an  adieu,  or  make  a  routine  remark,  without 

impressing  you  with  her  power  and  sweetness.    It  sounded  like  a 

bell,  sweet  and  clear  and  thrilling ;   it  was   astonishing  what 

influence  a  little  word  uttered  by  this  woman,  without  thought, 

would  have  upon  those  she  addressed.    Of  such  fine  clay  is  man 

made. 

That  beautiful  voice  recalled  to  Ferdinand  all  his  fading  visions : 
it  renewed  the  spell  which  had  recently  enchanted  him ;  it  conjured 
np  again  all  those  sweet  spirits  that  had  a  moment  since  hovered 
over  him  with  their  auspicious  pinions.  He  could  not  indeed  see 
her ;  her  form  was  shrouded,  but  her  voice  reached  him ;  a  voice 
attuned  to  tenderness,  even  to  love ;  a  voice  that  ravished  his  ear, 
melted  his  soul,  and  blended  with  his  whole  existence.  His  heart 
fluttered,  his  pulse  beat  high,  he  sprang  up,  he  advanced  to  the 
window !  Yes !  a  few  paces  alone  divide  them :  a  single  step  and 
he  will  be  at  her  side.    His  hand  is  outstretched  to  clutch  the 

curtain,  his ,  when  suddenly  the  music  ceased.    His  courage 

vanished  with  its  inspiration.    For  a  moment  he  lingered,  but  ms 
heart  misgave  him,  and  he  stole  back  to  his  solitude. 

What  a  mystery  is  Love  I  All  the  necessities  and  habits  of  our 
life  sink  before  it.  Food  and  sleep,  that  seem  to  divide  our  being 
as  day  and  night  divide  Time,  lose  all  their  influence  over  the  lover. 
He  is  a  spiritualised  being,  fit  only  to  live  upon  ambrosia,  and  slum- 
ber in  an  imaginary  paradise.  The  cares  of  the  world  do  not 
touch  him ;  its  most  stirring  events  are  to  him  but  the  dusty  in- 
cidents of  bygone  annals.  All  the  fortune  of  the  world  without 
his  mistress  is  misery ;  and  with  her  all  its  mischances  a  transient 
dream.  Be  volutions,  earthquakes,  the  change  of  governments,  the 
fall  of  empires,  are  to  him  but  childish  games,  distasteful  to  a  manly 
spirit.  Men  love  in  the  plague,  and  forget  the  pest,  though  it  rages 
about  them.  They  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  think  not  of  destruc- 
tion until  it  touches  their  idol,  and  then  they  die  without  a  pang, 
like  zealots  for  their  persecuted  creed.  A  man  in  love  wanders  in 
the  world  as  a  somnambulist,  with  eyes  that  seem  open  to  those 
that  watch  him,  yet  in  fact  view  nothing  but  their  own  inward 
fancies. 

Oh  I  that  night  at  Ducie,  through  whose  long  hours  Ferdinand 
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Armme,  in  a  tumult  of  ecraptureil  pBEsion,  wandt 
anil  groTes,  feeJing  on  the  image  of  its  enchuntiiig'  i 
wntehmg'  tte  solitary  light  in  her  chamber  that  was  to  him  as  the 
pharos  to  a  mariner  in  a  tumultuous  voy^^ !  The  morning',  the 
grey  cold  moniing,  came  at  last ;  he  had  outwatched  the  stars, 
and  listened  to  the  Tnntinti  of  the  waking  birdg.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  remain  in  the  gardens  unobserved;  he  regained  ^e 


What  Bhonld  he  do  t  whither  should  he  wend  his  coarse  t    To 
Arniine  I   Oh  !  not  to  Armiae ;  never  could  he  return  to  Arrc'"'- 
without  the  heart  of  Henrietta  Temple.-    Yee  !    on   that   gi 
venture  he  had  now  resolved ;  on  that  mighty  hazard  bU  sho 
now  be  staked.     Seckless  of  coifeequences,  one  vast  object  l 
alone  sustained  him.     Existence  without  her  was  impossible  1    i.j  . 
a  day,  a  day,  a  single,  a  solitary  day,  should  not  elapse  without 
his  breathing  to  her  his  passion,  and  seeking  his  fate  from  her 
dork  eyes. 

He  strolled  along  to  the  eztremi^  of  the  common.    It  was  a 
great  table  land,  from  whose  boundary  you  look  down  on  small 
rich  valleys;  and   into  one  of  these,  winding  his  way  throagh 
£elds  and  pastures,  of  which  the  fertile  soil  was  testified  by  their 
vigorous  hedgerows,  he  now  deacended.    A  long,  low  farm-house, 
with  gable  ends  and  am[Je  portJi,  an  antique  building  that  in  ola 
days  might  have  been  some  manorial    residence,  attracted  his 
attention.     Its  picturesque  form,  its  angles  and  twisted 
its  porch  covered  with  jessamine  and  eglantine,  its  verd 
stead,  and  its  orchard  rich  with  ruddy  fruit,  its  vast  bam 
lines  of  ample  stacks,  produced  altogether  a  rural  pictnri 
and  cheerful.     Near  it  a  stream,  which  Ferdinand  foUi 
which,  after  a  devious  and  rapid  cou^e,  emptied  itself  i 
and  capacious  pool,  touched  by  the  early  sunbeam,  and  | 
the  swimmer's  eye.     Here  Ferdinand  made  his  natural ' 
afterwards  slowly  returning  to  the  farm-house,  sought  an 
refuge  from  the  sun  in  its  fragrant  porch. 


courteously  refused  her  offer,  hesoug-ht  her  hospitality, 
wife  brought  a.  table  and  placed  it  in  the  porch,  and 
■  with  a  napkin  purer  than  snow.  Her  viands  were  fi 
milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and  bread  she  had  hersi 
Even  a  lover  might  feed  en  such  sweet  food.  This  ha 
and  this  cheerful  settlement  wonderfully  touched  the 
Ferdinand.  The  season  was  mild  and  sunny,  the  a 
by  the  flowers  that  rustled  in  the  breeze,  the  l>ees  boo 
rifle  their  sweetness,  and  flightfl  of  white  and  blue  pig 

that  1 
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ft  plenteous  meal ;  and  when  the  table  was  remoyed,  exhausted  by 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours,  he 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  in  the  porch,  and  fell  into  a  gentle 
and  dreamless  slumber. 

Hours  elapsed  before  he  awoke,  vigorous  indeed,  and  wonder-> 
folly  refreshed ;  but  the  sun  had  already  greatly  declined.    To  his 
astonishment,  as  he  moved,  there  fell  from  his  breast  a  beautiful 
nosegay.     He  was  charmed  with  this  delicate  attention  from  his 
hostess,  or  perhaps  from  her  pretty  daughter  with  those  downcast 
eyes.    There  seemed  a  refinement  about  the  gift,  and  the  mode  of 
its  offering,  which  scarcely  could  be  expected  from  these  kind  yet 
simple  rustics.   The  flowers,  too,  were  rare  and  choice ;  geraniums 
such  as  are  found  only  in  lady's  bower,  a  cape  jessamine,  some 
musky  carnations,  and  a  rose  that  seemed  the  sister  of  the  one 
that  he  had  borne  from  Ducie.    They  were  delicately  bound 
together,  too,  by  a  bright  blue  ribband,  fastened  by  a  gold  and 
turquoise  pin.    This  was  most  strange;  this  was  an  adventure 
more  suitaole  to  a  Sicihan  palace  than  an  EngHsh  farm-house ;  to 
the  gardens  of  a  princess  than  the  clustered  porch  of  his  kind 
hostess.    Ferdinand  gazed  at  the  bouquet  with  a  glance  of  blended 
perplexity  and  pleasure ;  then  he  entered  the  farm-house,  and  made 
inquiries  of  his  hostess,  but   they  were   fruitless.    The   pretty 
daughter  with  the  downcast  eyes  was  there  too ;  but  her  very- 
admiration  of  the  gift,  60  genuine  and  unrestrained,  proved,  if 
testimony  indeed  were  necessary,  that  she  was  not  his  unknown 
benefactor :  admirer,  he  would  have  said ;  but  Ferdinand  was  in 
love,  and  modest.    All  agreed  no  one,  to  their  knowledge,  had  been 
there ;  and  so  Ferdinand,  cherishing  his  beautiful  gift^  was  fain  to 
quit  his  new  friends  in  as  much  perplexity  as  ever. 


CHAPTEB  XIV. 

COWTAINIITO  AN  INCIDBirr  WHICH  18  THE    TBBinNATTON   OF  MOST 
TALES,  THOUGH  ALMOST  THE  BEGINNINQ  OF  THE  PBESEIH'. 

It  was  about  two  hours  before  sunset  that  Captain  Armine 
summoned  up  courage  to  call  at  Ducie  Bower.    He  inquired  for 
Mr.  Temple,  and  learned  to  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Temple  had  quitted 
•  Ducie  yesterday  morning  for  Scotland. 
"  And  Miss  Temple  f  "  said  Ferdinand. 
"  Is  at  home,  Sir,"  repHed  the  servant. 

Ferdinand  was  ushered  into  the  saloon.    She  was  not  therflu 

^Our  hero  was  very  nervous ;  he  had  been  bold  enough  in  the  course 

'of  his  walk  from  the  farm-house,  and  indulged  in  a  thousand 

imaginary  conversations  with  his  mistress ;  but,  now  that  he  waa 

really  about  to  meet  her^  all  his  fire  and  fancy  deserted  him. 
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Everything  occurred  to  him  inauspicious  to  his  suit;  his  own 
situation,  the  short  time  she  had  known  him,  hia  uncertainty  of  tiie 
state  of  her  affections.  How  did  he  know  she  was  not  eng^sed 
to  another?  why  should  she  not  be  betrothed  as  well  as  himsm  P 
This  contingency  had  occurred  to  him  beforehand  yet  he  had  driven 
it  from  his  thoughts.  He  began  to  be  jealous ;  l^e  began  to  think 
himself  a  very  great  fool ;  at  any  rate,  he  resolved  not  to  expose 
himself  any  ruither.  He  was  clearly  premature ;  he  would  call 
to-morrow  or  next  day :  to  speak  to  her  now  was  certainly 
impossible. 

The  door  opened ;  she  entered,  radiant  as  the  day !  Wliat  a 
smile  1  what  dazzling  teeth !  what  ravishing  dimpl^ !  her  eyes 
flashed  like  summer  lightning ;  she  extaided  to  him  a  hand  white 
and  soft  as  one  of  those  doves  that  had  played  about  him  in  the 
morning.  Surely  never  was  any  one  endued  with  suchan  imperiiJ 
presence.  So  stately,  so  majestic,  and  yet  withal  so  smiply 
gracious ;  full  of  such  airy  aitlessness,  at  one  moment  she  seemed 
an  empress,  and  then  only  a  beautiful  child^  and  the  hand  and  arm 
that  seemed  fashioned  to  wave  a  sceptre,  m  an  instant  appeared 
only  tit  to  fondle  a  gazelle,  or  pluck  a  flower. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said ;  and  he  really  &ncied  she  was 
going  to  sing.  He  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  that  marvellous 
voice.  It  broke  upon  the  silence,  like  a  silver  bell  just  touched  by 
the  summer  air.  "  It  is  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  a  lone 
maiden,"  she  continued;  "papa  has  deserted  me,  and  without  any 
preparation.  I  cannot  endure  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  this 
IS  almost  the  only  time  that  he  has  refused  my  solicitation  to 
accompany  him.  But  he  must  travel  far  and  quickly.  My  unde 
has  sent  for  him ;  he  is  very  unwell,  and  papa  is  his  trustee.  There 
is  business ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  dare  say  not  very 
agreeable.    By  the  bye,  I  hope  Lady  Annine  is  well  ?" 

"  My  papa  has  deserted  me,"  said  Ferdinand,  with  a  smile. 
"  They  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  some  days  may  yet  elapse  before 
they  reach  Armine." 

"  Indeed  I  I  hope  they  are  welL* 

"  Yes ;  they  are  well.^' 

"  Did  you  ride  here  ?" 

"  No.*^ 

*<  You  did  not  walkr 

''  I  hardly  know  how  I  came ;  I  believe  I  walked. 

'^You  must  be  very  tired;  and  you  are  standing^!  pray  sit 
down ;  sit  in  that  chair ;  you  know  that  is  your  &vounte  chair." 

And  Ferdinand  seated  nimself  in  the  very  chair  in  which  he  had 
watched  her  the  preceding  night. 

"  This  is  certainly  my  favourite  chaiTy''  he  said;  ^I  know  no 
seat  in  the  world  I  prefer  to  this." 

'*  Will  you  take  some  refreshment?    I  am  sore  jcm  will;  yoa 
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must  be  very  tired.  Take  some  hock ;  papa  always  takes  hock 
and  soda  water.  I  shall  order  some  hock  ana  soda  water  for  you." 
She  rose  and  rang  the  bell  in  spite  of  his  remonstrance. 

'^  And  have  you  been  walking,  Miss  Temple/'  inquired 
Ferdinand. 

'^  I  was  thinking  of  strolling  now,"  she  replied,  '^  but  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  callea,  for  I  wanted  an  excuse  to  be  idle." 

An  hour  passed  away,  nor  was  the  conversation  on  either  side 
very  brilliantly  supported.  Ferdinand  seemed  dull,  but^  indeed, 
was  only  moody,  revolving  in  his  mind  many  strange  mcidents 
and  feelings,  and  then  tummg  for  ccmsolation  in  his  perplexities  to 
the  enchanting  vision  on  which  he  still  could  ^tae.  Nor  was  Miss 
Temple  either  in  her  usually  sparkling  vein ;  ner  liveliness  seemed 
an  effort ;  she  was  more  constrained,  she  was  less  fluent  than  before. 
Ferdinand,  indeed,  rose  more  than  once  to  depart;  yet  still  he 
remained.  He  lost  his  cap ;  he  looked  for  his  cap ;  and  then  again 
seated  himself.  Again  he  rose,  restless  and  disouieted,  wandered 
about  the  room,  looked  at  a  picture,  plucked  a  nower,  pulled  the 
flower  to  pieces. 

*'  Miss  Temple,"  he  at  length  observed,  '^  I  am  a£nud  I  am  very 
stupid!" 

"  Because  you  are  silent?" 

''Is  not  that  a  sufficient  reason?" 

''  Nay !  I  think  not — I  think  I  am  rather  fond  of  silent  people 
myself;  I  cannot  bear  to  live  with  a  person  who  feels  bound  to  talk 
because  he  is  my  companion.  The  whole  day  passes  s(»netimes 
without  papa  and  myself  exchanging  fifty  words :  yet  I  am  very 

^PPy  9  ^  <^  ^0^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  • "  ^'^  ^^  Temple  pursued 
her  work  which  she  had  previously  taken  up. 

''  Ah  I  but  I  am  not  your  papa ;  when  we  are  very  intimate  with 
people,  when  they  interest  us,  we  are  engaged  with  their  feelingSi^ 
we  do  not  perpetually  require  their  ideas.  But  an  acquaintance, 
as  I  am,  only  an  acquaintance,  a  miserable  acquaintance,  unless  I 
speak  or  listen,  I  have  no  business  to  be  here;  unless  I  in  some 
di^ee  contribute  to  the  amusement  or  the  convenience  of  my 
companion,  I  degenerate  into  a  bore.'' 

''  I  think  you  are  very  amusing,  and  you  may  be  useful  if  you 
like,  very : "  and  she  oflered  him  a  skein  oi  silk,  which  she  requested 
him  to  hold. 

It  was  a  beautiful  hand  that  was  extended  to  him ;  a  beautiful 
hand  is  an  excellent  thing  in  woman;  it  is  a  charm  that  never 
palls,  and  better  than  all,  it  is  a  means  of  fascination  that  never 
disappears.  Women  carry  a  beautiful  hand  with  them  to  the  grave, 
when  a  beautiful  face  has  long  ago  vanished,  or  ceased  to  enchant. 
The  expression  of  the  hand,  too,  is  inexhaustible ;  and  when  the 
eyes  we  may  have  worshipped  no  longer  flash  or  sparkle,  the  ring- 
lets with  which  we  may  have  played  are  covered  with  a  cap,  or  worsei 
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a  turban,  and  the  symmetiical  presence  which  in  our  sonnets  has 
reramded  us  so  oft  of  *antelope3  and  wild  grazelles,  have  all,  all 
vanished ;  the  hand,  the  immortal  hand,  defying  ahke  time  and 
care,  still  vanquishes,  and  still  triumplis ;  and  small,  soft,  and  fair, 
by  an  airy  attitude,  a  gentle  pressure,  or  a  new  ring*,  renews  with 
untiring  grace  the  spell  that  bound  our  enamour^  and  adoring 
youth! 

But  in  the  present  instance  there  were  eyes  as  bright  as  the 
hand,  locks  more  glossy  and  luxuriant  than  Helen's  of  Troy,  a  cheek 
]^ink  as  a  shell,  and  breaking  into  dimples  Hke  a  May  morning  into 
.sunshine,  and  lips  from  which  stole  ioi*th  a  perfume  sweeter  than 
the  whole  conservatory.  Feixiinand  sat  down  on  a  chair  opposite 
Miss  Temple,  with  the  extended  skein. 

"Now  this  is  better  than  doing  nothing!"  she  said,  catching 
his  eye  with  a  glance  half-kind,  half-arch.  "  I  suspect,  Captain 
Armine,  that  your  melancholy  originates  in  idleness." 

"Ah!  if  I  could  only  be  employed  every  day  in  this  manner! " 
ejaculated  Ferdinand, 

"Nay!  not  with  a  distaff;  but  you  must  do  something.  Tou 
must  ^t  into  parliament ." 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  a  Cathohc,"  said  Ferdinand. 

Miss  Temple  slightly  blushed,  and  talked  rather  quickly  about 
her  work;  but  her  companion  would  not  reUnquish  the  subject. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  prejudiced  against  my  faith/'  said 
Ferdinand. 

"Prejudiced!  Dear  Captain  Armine,  do  not  make  me  repent 
too  seriously  a  giddy  word.  I  feel  it  is  wrong  that  matters  of  taste 
should  mingle  with  matters  of  belief;  but,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  a  Howard,  or  an  Armine,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
like  myself,  would  quite  please  my  fancy  so  much  as  in  their 
present  position,  which,  if  a  Uttle  inconvenient,  is  very  picturesque." 

Ferdinand  smiled .  "  My  great  grandmother  was  a  Protestant," 
said  Ferdinand,  "  Margaret  Armine.  Do  you  think  Margaret  a 
pretty  name?" 

"Queen  Margaret!  yes,  a  fine  name,  I  think;  barring  its 
abbreviation." 

*'  I  wish  my  great  grandmother's  name  had  not  been  Margaret," 
said  Ferdinancl,  very  seriously. 

"Now,  why  should  that  respectable  dame's  baptism  disturb 
your  fancy?"  inquired  Miss  Temple. 

"I  wish  her  name  had  been  Henrietta,"  rephed  Ferdinand. 
^'  Henrietta  Armine.  You  know  there  was  a  Henrietta  Armine 
once?" 

"  Was  there  ?"  said  Miss  Temple  rising.  "  Our  skein  is  finished. 
You  have  been  very  good.  I  must  go  and  see  my  flowers.  Come." 
And  as  she  said  this  Uttle  word,  she  turned  her  fair  and  finely* 
finished  neck,  and  looked  over  her  ^loulder  at  Ferdinand  with  an 
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arch  expression  of  countenance  peculiar'  to  her.  That  winning 
look,  indeed,  that  clear,  sweet  voice,  and  that  quick  graceful  atti- 
tude, blended  into  a  spell  which  was  irresistible.  His  heart  yearned 
for  Henrietta  Temple,  and  rose  at  the  bidding  of  her  voice. 

From  the  conservatory  they  stepped  into  the  garden.     It  was 
a  delicious  afternoon;  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  grove,  and 
the  air,  which  had  been  throughout  the  day  somewhat  oppressive, 
-was  now  warm,  but  mild.    At  Ducie  there  was  a  fine  old  terrace 
facing  the  western  hills,  that  bound  the  valley  in  which  the  bower 
-was  situate.     These  hills,  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  but  of 
picturesque  form,  parted  just  opposite  the  terrace,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  admit  the  setting  sun,  like  inferior  existences  that  had,  as  it 
■were,  made  way  before   the   splendour  of  some  mighty  lord 
or  conqueror.     The  lofty  and  sloping  bank  which  this  terrace 
crowned  was  covered  with  rare  shrubs,  and  occasionally  a  group 
of  tall  trees  sprang  up  among  them,  and  broke  the  view  with 
an  interference  which  was   far  from  ungraceful — while  plants, 
spreading  forth  from  large  marble  vases,  had  extended  over  their 
trunks,  and  sometimes,  in  their  play,  had  touched  even  their 
topmost  branches.    Between  the  terrace  and  the  distant  hills  ex- 
tended a  tract  of  pasture  land,  green  and  well-wooded  by  its  rich 
liedge-rows;   not  a  roof  was  visible,  though  many  farms  and 
hamlets  were  at  hand ;  and,  in  the  heart  of^a  rich  and  populous 
land,  here  was  a  region  where  the  shepherd  or  the  herdsman  was 
the  only  evidence  of  human  existence.    It  was  thither,  a  grateful 
spot  at  such  an  hour,  that  Miss  Temple  and  her  companion  directed 
their  steps.    The  last  beam  of  the  sun  flashed  across  the  flaming 
horizon  as  they  gained  the  terrace ;  the  hills,  well  wooded,  or  pre- 
senting a  bare  and  acute  outline  to  the  sky,  rose  sharply  defluea  in 
form ;  while  in  another  direction  some  more  distant  elevations  were 
pervaded  with  a  rich  purple  tint,  touched  sometimes  with  a  rosy 
maze  of  soft  and  flickering  light.    The  whole  scene,  indeed,  from 
the  humble  pasture-land  that  was  soon  to  creep  into  darkness,  to 
the  proud  hills  whose  sparkling  crests  were  yet  touched  by  the 
Hving'  beam,  was  bathed  with  lucid  beauty  and  luminous  softness, 
and  Blended  with  the  glowing  canopy  of  the  lustrous  sky.    But  on 
the  terrace,  and  the  groves  t£at  rose  beyond  it,  and  the  glades  and 
vistas  into  which  they  opened,  fell  the  fuU  glory  of  the  sunset. 
Each  moment  a  new  shadow,  now  rosy,  now  golden,  now  blending 
in  its  shifting  tints  all  the  glonr  of  the  iris,  fell  over  the  rich 

Sleasure-^ounds,  their  groups  of  rare  and  noble  trees,  and  their 
im  or  ghttering  avenues. 

The  vespers  of  the  birds  were  faintly  dying  away,  the  last  low 
of  the  retumins^  kine  sounded  over  the  lea,  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep- 
bell  was  heard  no  more,  the  thin  white  moon  began  to  gleam, 
and  Hesperus  glittered  ia  the  fading  sky.  It  was  the  twihght 
hourl 
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niatddidoDS  hour  Uutt  softens  the  bexrtofmsn— whsttBila 
magic  f  Not  merely  its  beauty ;  it  is  not  more  beauljful  than  the 
Rmiise.  It  ia  its  repaee.  Our  tamaltaous  passions  sink  with  the 
auu ;  there  is  a  fine  sympHthy  between  its  and  our  world,  and  the 
etUlnese  of  Nature  is  responded  to  by  the  serenity  of  the  son). 

At  this  sacred  hour  ow  heflTts  are  pare.  All  worldly  carea,  all 
IhoM  vulgar  anxietiea  and  aspirations  that  at  other  seasons  hoTer 
like  Tnltures  over  otir  existence,  vanish  from  the  serene  atmosphere 
of  onr  susceptibility.  A  sense  of  beauty,  a  sentiment  of  love,  per- 
vade our  bemg.  But  if  at  such  a  moment  sohtude  is  full  of  joy — 
if,  evm  when  alone,  our  native  sensibility  suffices  to  entrance  us 
with  a  tranquil,  yet  thrilling  bliss— how  doubly  sweet,  how  mnlti- 
pbed  must  .lie  oar  fine  emotions,  when  the  most  delicate  inflnence 
of  human  sympathv  combiDes  with  the  power  and  purity  of 
material  and  moral  nature  and  completes  the  exquisite  and 
eachantiiig  spell  t 

Ferdinand  Armine  tnmed  from  the  beaotifnlwortd  aroond  Titib 
to  gaze  upon  a  countenance  sweeter  thai^  the  summer  far,  soA«f 
than  the  gleaming  motai,  brighter  than  the  evening  star.  The 
shadowy  light  of  purple  eve  fell  upon  the  still  and  Milemn  presence 
of  Henrietta  Temple.  Irresiatible  emotion  impelled  him;  softly  he 
took  her  gentle  hand,  and,  bending  his  head,  tie  mnrmnred  to  tier, 
"  Uoet  b^utiful,  I  love  theel" 

As,  in  the  oppressive  stillnees  of  Gome  tropic  night,  a  sis^e 
drop  is  the  refreshing  harbinger  of  a  shower  thatcleaiB  the  heavens, 
so  even  this  slight  expression  reheved  in  an  instant  the  int«nsity  of 
his  o'n-burtbened  feehn^s,  tuid  warm,  quick,  and  gushing,  flawed 
the  words  that  br^ithed  his  fervid  adoration.  "  Tea  I"  he  cchi- 
tinued,  "  in  this  fiur  scene,  oh  J  let  me  turn  to  something  fairer 
still.  Beautiful,  beloved  Henrietta,  I  emu  repress  no  longer  the 
that,  since  J  first  beheld  you,  have  vanquished  my 
I  loi  '     •  '■■'  ■  ■  ■     ■   ' 

at  yon  1  ci 

lady;  I  am  not  worthy  of  yon,  yet  let  me  love  I  I  am  not 
worthy  <a  yon,  but  who  cut  be!  Ah !  if  I  dared  but  venture  to 
oBer  you  my  heart,  if  that  hnmbkat  of  all  possessions  might 
indeed  be  yours,  if  my  adoration,  if  my  devotioD,  if  the  consecra> 
lion  of  my  life  to  you,  might  in  some  d^ree  compensate  for  its 
little  worth,  if  I  niight  live  even  but  to  hope 

"You  do  not  speak.  Hiss  Temple,  HoirieUa,  ad 
Henrietta,  have  I  offended  you  ?  am  I  indeed  the  victim  o 
too  high  and  fancies  too  supreme  t  Oh  I  pardon  me,  most  bt 
I  pray  your  pardon.  Is  it  a  crime  to  feel,  perchance  too 
the  sense  of  beauty  like  to  thine,  dear  lady  I  Ah!  tell  m 
foreiven ;  tell  me  indeed  you  do  not  hate  me.  I  will  be  t 
will  never  speak  again.  1  et,  let  me  walk  with  you.  Ceas 
be  my  companion  because  I  have  been  too  bold.   Fitym^] 


existence.    I  love  yon.  I  adore  yon ;  life  in  your  society  is  heaven; 
withont  yon  1  cannot  live.     Deem  me,  oh  1  deem  me  not  too  bold, 


clearest,  dearest  Henrietta.  If  you  but*knew  how  I  have  suffered^ 
if  you  but  knew  the  nights  that  brought  no  sleep,  the  days  of  fever 
that  have  been  mine  since  first  we  met,  if  you  but  knew  how  I 
have  fed  but  upon  one  sweet  idea,  one  sacred  imag«  of  absorbing- 
life,  since  first  I  gazed  on  your  transcendent  form,  indeed  I  think, 
that  you  would  pity,  that  you  would  pardon,  that  you  might 
even— — 

^'  Tell  me  is  it  my  fault  that  you  are  beautiful !  Oh  I  how 
beautiful,  my  wretched  and  exhausted  soul  too  surely  feels !  Is  it 
my  fault  those  eyes  are  hke  the  dawn,  that  thy  sweet  voice  thrills 
through  my  frame,  and  but  the  slightest  touch  of  that  li^ht  hand 
&II3  like  a  spell  on  my  entranced  form!  Ahl  Henrietta,  be 
merciful,  be  kmd!" 

He  piaused  for  a  second,  and  yet  she  did  not  answer ;  but  her 
cheek  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  ana  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand 
was  more  eloquent  than  language.  That  sHght,  sweet  signal  was 
to  him  as  the  sunrise  on  the  misty  earth.  Full  of  hope,  and  joy, 
and  confidence,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  sealed  her  cold  lips  with 
a  burning  kiss,  and  vowed  to  her  his  eternal  and  almighty  love! 

He  bore  her  to  an  old  stone  bench  placed  on  the  terrace.  Still 
she  was  silent ;  but  her  hand  clasped  his,  and  her  head  rested  on 
his  bosom.  The  gleaming  moon  now  glittered,  the  hills  and  woods 
were  fiSlvered  by  its  beam,  and  the  far  meads  were  bathed  with  its 
clear^  fair  light.  Not  a  single  doud  curtained  the  splendour  of  the 
stars.  What  a  raptui'ous  soul  was  Ferdinand  Armine's  as  he  sat 
that  ni^ht  on  the  old  bench,  on  Dude  Terrace,  shrouding  from  the 
rising  breeze  the  trembling  form  of  Henrietta  Temj^e!  And  yet  it 
was  not  cold  that  made  her  shiver. 

The  dock  of  Dude  church  struck  ten.  She  moved,  saying,  in 
a  £uat  voice>  "  We  must  go  home,  my  Ferdinand  1  '^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 
nr  WHICH  CArrAis  abhutb  proves  himself  a.  completb 

TACTICIAN. 

Tbb  midnight  moon  flung  its  broad  beams  over  the  glades  and 
avenues  of  Annine,  as  Ferdinand,  riding  Miss  Temple's  horse, 
re-entered  the  park.  His  countenance  was  paler  than  the  suectral 
light  that  guided  him  on  his  way.  He  looked  httle  like  a  pledged 
and  triumphant  lover ;  but  in  his  contracted  brow  and  compressed 
Up  might  be  read  the  determination  of  his  eonl.    There  was  no 
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longer  a  contest  between  poverty  and  pride^  between  the  mamte- 
nonce  or  destruction  of  his  ancient  house,  between  his  old  engage- 
ment and  his  present  passion ;  that  was  past.  Henrietta  Temple 
was  the  li^ht  in  the  Pharos,  amid  all  his  stormy  fortunes ;  thither 
he  directed  all  the  energies  of  his  being;  and  to  gain  that  port,  or 
sink,  was  his  unflinching  resolution. 

It  was  deep  in  the  mght  before  he  a^ain  beheld  the  towers  and 
turrets  of  his  castle,  and  the  ivy-covered  fra^ent  of  the  old  Place 
seemed  to  sleep  in  peace  under  its  protecting  influence.  A  wild  and 
beautiful  event  had  happened  since  last  he  quitted  those  ancient 
walls.  And  what  would  oe  its  influence  upon  them  ?  But  it  is  not 
for  the  passionate  lover  to  moralise.  For  him,  the  regreits  of  the 
past  and  the  chances  of  the  future  are  alike  lost  in  the  ravishing 
and  absorbing  present.  For,  a  lover  that  has  but  just  secured  the 
object  of  his  long  and  tumultuous  hopes  is  as  a  diver  who  has  just 

E lucked  a  jewel  mm  the  bed  of  some  rare  sea.    Panting  and  wild 
e  hes  upon  the  beach,  and  the  gem  that  he  clutches  is  the  sole 
idea  that  engrosses  his  existence. 

Ferdinand  is  within  his  little  chamber;  that  little  chamber 
where  his  mother  had  bid  him  so  passionate  a  farewell.  Ah  I  he 
loves  another  woman  better  than  nis  mother  .now.  Nay,  even  a 
feeling  of  embarrassment  and  pain  is  associated  with  the  recollection 
of  that  fond  and  elegant  being,  that  he  had  recognised  once  as  the 
model  of  all  feminine  perfection,  and  who  had  been  to  him  so  gentle 
and  so  devoted.  He  drives  his  mother  from  his  thoughts.  It  is  of 
another  voice  that  he  now  muses ;  it  is  the  memory  of  another's 
glance  that  touches  his  eager  heart.  He  falls  into  a  reverie ;  the 
passionate  past  is  acted  again  before  him ;  in  his  glittering  eye  and 
the  rapid  play  of  his  features  may  be  traced  the  tumult  oi  his  soul. 
A  douot  crosses  his  brow.  Is  he  indeed  so  happy — ^is  it  not  all  a 
dream  t  He  takes  from  his  bosom  the  handkerchief  of  Henrietta 
Temple.  He  recognises  upon  it  her  magical  initials,  worked  in  her 
own  £ne  darl^  hair.  A  smile  of  triumphant  certainty  irradiates  his 
countenance,  as .  he  rapidly  presses  the  memorial  to  his  lips,  and 
imprints  upon  it  a  thousand  kisses;  and  holding  this  cherished 
testimony  of  his  felicity  to  his  heart,  sleep  at  length  descended  upon 
the  exhausted  frame  of  Ferdinand  Armine. 

But  the  Aight  that  brought  dreams  to  Ferdinand  Armine, 
brought  him  not  visions  more  marvellous  and  magical  than  his 
waking  life.  He  who  loves,  lives  in  an  extatic  trance,  llie  world 
that  surrounds  him  is  not  the  world  of  working  man :  it  is  &iry 
land.  He  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the  labouring  myriads  on 
which  he  seems  to  tread.  The^  are  to  him  but  a  swarm  of  humble* 
minded  and  humble-mannered  msects.  For  him,  the  human  specief 
is  represented  by  a  single  individual,  and  of  her  he  makes  an  idoL 
All  tnat  is  bright  and  rare  is  but  invented  and  devised  to  adorn  an^ 
please  her*    Flowers  for  her  were  made  so  sweety  and  birds  sf 
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musical.  All  nature  seems  to  bear  aa  intimate  relation  to  the  being 
we  adore ;  and  as  to  us  life  would  now  appear  intolerable,  a  burthen 
of  insupportable  and  wearying  toil,  without  this  transcendent  sym- 
pathy, so  we  cannot  help  fancying'  that  were  its  sweet  and  subtle 
origin  herself  to  quit  this  inspirea  scene,  the  universe  itself  would 
not  be  unconscious  of  its  deprivation,  and  somewhat  of  the  world's 
lustre  might  be  missed  even  oy  the  most  callous. 

The  morning  burst  as  beautiful  as  such  love.  A  rosy  tint 
suffused  the  soft  and  tremulous  sky,  and  tinted  with  a  delicate  hue 
the  tall  trees  and  the  wide  lawns,  freshened  with  the  light  and 
vanishing  dew*  The  air  was  vocal  with  a  thousand  songs ;  aU  was 
bright  and  clear,  cheerful  and  golden.  Ferdinand  awoke  from 
delicious  dreams,  and  gazed  upon  the  scene  that  responded  to  his 
own  bright  and  glad  emotions,  and  inhaled  the  balmy  air,  ethereal 
as  his  own  soul.  Love,  that  can  illumine  the  dark  hovel  and  the 
dismal  garret,  that  sheds  a  ray  of  enchanting  light  over  the  close 
and  basy  city,  seems  to  mount  with  a  lighter  and  more  glittering 
pinion  in  an  atmosphere  as  brilliant  as  its  own  plumes.  Fortunate 
the  youth,  the  romance  of  whose  existence  is  placed  in  a  scene 
befitting  its  fair  and  marvellous  career;  fortunate  the  passion  that 
is  breathed  in  palaces,  amid  the  ennobling  creations  of  surroundin? 
aurt,  and  greets  the  object  of  its  fond  solicitude  andd  perfumed 
gardens,  and  in  the  shade  of  green  and  silent  woods  1  Whatever 
may  be  the  harsher  course  of  his  career,  however  the  cold  world 
may  cast  its  dark  shadows  upon  his  future  path,  he  may  yet  con- 
sider himself  thrice  blessed  to  whom  this  graceful  destiny  has  fallen, 
and  amid  the  storms  and  troubles  of  after-life  may  look  back  to 
these  hours,  fair  as  the  dawn,  beautiful  as  the  twihght,  with  solace 
and  satisfaction.  Disappointment  may  wither  up  his  energies, 
oppression  may  bruise  his  spirit;  but  baulked,  daunted,  deserted, 
crushed,  lone  where  once  all  was  sympathy,  gloomy  where  aU  was 
light,  still  he  has  not  hved  in  vain. 

Business,  however,  rises  with  the  sun.  The  morning  brings 
cares,  and  although  with  rebraced  energies  and  renovated  strength, 
then  is  the  season  that  we  are  best  qualified  to  struggle  with  the 
harassing  brood,  still  Ferdinand  Armine,  the  involved  son  of  a 
ruined  race,  seldom  rose  from  his  couch,  seldom  recalled  conscious- 
ness after  repose,  without  a  pang.  Nor  was  there  indeed  magic 
withal,  in  the  sweet  spell  that  now  bound  him,  to  preserve  him  from 
this  black  invasion.  Anxiety  was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  charm. 
He  might  have  forgotten  his  own  broken  fortunes — his  audacious 
and  sanguine  spirit  might  have  built  up  many  a  castle  for  the 
future,  as  brave  as  that  of  Armine ;  but  the  very  inspiring  recol- 
lection of  Henrietta  Temple,  the  very  remembrance  of  the  past  and 
triumphant  eve,  only  the  more  forced  upon  his  memory  the  con- 
Hction  that  he  was,  at  this  moment,  engaged  also  to  another^  and 
bound  to  be  married  to  two  women. 
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*  Sometliing'  most  be  done;  Miss  Grandison  might  arrhre  Ibis 
very-  day.  It  was  an  improbable  incident,  but  still  it  might  occur. 
Wlule.  he  was  thus  musmg,  his  servant  brought  him  his  letters, 
which  had  arrived  the  peceding  day — ^letters  Irom  his  mother  and 
£atherine,  his  Katharine.  They  brought  present  relief.  The  ' 
invalid  had  not  amended;  their  movements  were  still  uncertain. 
Eatherine,  ^^  his  own  Kate/'  expressed  ev^i  a  faiat  fond  wish  that 
he  woidd  return.  His  resolution  was  taken  in  an  instant.  He 
decided  with  the  presciait  promptitude  of  one  who  has  his  dearest 
interests  at  stake.  He  wrote  to  Kathonne  that  he  would  instantly 
fly  to  her,  only  that  he  daily  expected  his  attendance  would  be 
required  in  town,  on  mihtary  business  of  urgent  importance  to  thar 
happiness.  This  mi^ht,  this  must,  necessarily  delay  tbeir  meeting. 
The  moment  he  received  his  summons  to  attend  the  Horse  Guards, 
he  should  hurry  off.  In  the  meantime,  she  was  to  write  to  him 
here ;  and  at  all  events  not  to  quit  Bath  for  Armine,  without  givii^ 
him  a  notice  of  several  days.  Having  despatched  this  letter  and 
another  to  his  mother,  Fermnand  repaired  to  the  tower  to  commu- 
nicate to  Glastonbury  the  necessity  of  his  immediate  departure  £o^ 
London,  but  he  also  assured  that  good  old  man  of  his  brief  visit  to 
that  citj»  The  pang  of  this  unexpected  departure  was  softened  by 
the  positive  promise  of  returning  in  a  very  few  days^  and  returning 
with  his  fanuly. 

Having  made  these  arrangements,  Ferdinand  now  felt  that 
come  what  might  he  had  at  least  secured  for  himself  a  certain' 
period  of  unbroken  bliss.  He  had  a  faithful  servant,  an  Italian,  in 
whose  discretion  he  had  justlv  unlimited  confidence.  To  him 
Ferdinand  intrusted  the  duty  o^bringin^,  each  day,  his  letters  to  his 
retreat,  which  he  had  fixed  upon  should  be  that  same  picturesque 
farm-house,  in  whose  friendly  porch  he  had  found  the  preceding 
day  such  a  hospitable  shelter,  and  where  he  had  experienced  that 
charming  adventure  which  now  rather  ddighted  than  perplexed 
him. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A    DAT    OF    LOTS. 

MsAirwHiLB  the  beautiful  Hennetta  sat  in  her  bower,  her  mtisic 
neglected,  her  drawing  thrown  aside.  Ev«i  her  birds  were  for- 
gotten, and  her  flowers  untended.  A  soft  tumult  filled  her  £rame : 
now  rapt  in  reverie  she  leaned  her  head  upcm  her  fsdrhandin 
charmed  abstraction ;  now  rising  from  her  restless  seat  she  paced 
the  chamber,  and  thought  of  his  quick  coming.  What  was  this 
mighty  revolution  that  a  few  short  days— a  few  brief  hours  had 
occasioned?  How  mysterious,  yet  how  irresistible— how  over- 
whelming !    Her  father  was  aliisent,  that  father  on  whose  fond 
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idea  she  had  alone  lived ;  from  whom  the  slightest  separation  had 
once  been  pain ;  and  now  that  father  claims  not  even  her  thouorhts. 
Another,  and  a  stranger's  image,  is  throned  in  her  soul.  She  who 
had  moved  in  the  world  so  variously — ^who  had  received  so  much 
homage,  and  been  accustomed  from  her  childhood  to  all  that  is 
considered  accomplished  and  fascinating  in  man,  and  had  passed 
through  the  ordeal  with  a  calm  clear  spirit ;  behold,  she  is  no  longer 
the  mistress  of  her  thoughts  or  feelings;  she  had  fallen  before  a 
glance,  and  yielded  in  an  mstant  to  a  burning  wordl 

But  could  she  blame  herself?  Did  ^e  repent  the  rapid  and 
ravishing  past  ?  Did  regret  mingle  with  her  wonder  ?  Was  there 
a  pan^  cu  remorse,  however  shght,  blending  its  sharp  tooth  with  aU 
her  bhss  ?  IS^o  1  Her  love  was  perfect,  and  her  joy  was  full.  She 
offered  her  vows  to  that  heaven  that  had  accorded  her  happiness  so 
supreme ;  she  felt  only  imworthy  of  a  destiny  so  complete.  She 
marvellea,  in  the  meekness  and  purity  of  her  spirit,  why  one  so 
gifted  haa  been  reserved  for  her,  and  what  he  could  recognise  in 
her  imperfect  and  inferior  qualities  to  devote  to  them  the  fondness 
of  his  rare  existence. 

Ferdinand  Armine !  Did  there  indeed  ever  breathe,  had  the 
wit  of  poet  ever  yet  devised,  a  being  so  choice  ?  So  young,  so 
beautiful,  so  Hvely  and  accomplished,  so  deeply  and  variously 
interesting  1  Was  that  sweet  voice,  indeed,  only  to  sound  in  her 
enchanted  ear — that  graceful  form  to  move  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
her  watchful  eye  1  That  quick  and  airy  fancy  but  to  create  for  her 
delight,  and  that  soft,  gentle  heart  to  own  no  solicitude  but  for  her 
will  and  infinite  gratmcation  ?  And  could  it  be  possible  that  he 
loved  her,  that  she  was  indeed  his  pledged  bride,  that  the  accents 
of  his  adoration  still  echoed  in  her  ear,  and  his  fond  embrace  still 
dang  to  her  mute  and  trembUng  hps !  Would  he  always  love  her  ? 
Would  he  always  be  so  fond  ?  Would  he  be  as  faithful  as  he  was 
now  devoted  l  Ah  1  she  woul4  not  lose  him.  That  heart  should 
never  escape  her.  Her  life  should  be  one  long  vigilant  device  to 
enchain  his  being. 

What  was  she  five  days  past  ?  Is  it  possiUe  that  she  lived 
before  she  met  him  ?  Of  what  did  she  think,  what  do  l  Could 
there  be  pursuits  without  this  companion,  plans  or  feeUngs  without 
this  sweet  friend?  Life  must  have  been  a  blank,  vapiu  and  dull 
and  weary.  She  could  not  recall  herself  before  that  morning  ride 
to  Armine.  How  rolled  away  the  day !  How  heavy  mT*st  have 
been  the  hours  1  All  ^at  had  been  uttered  before  she  hstened  to 
Ferdinand  seemed  without  point;  all  that  was  done  before  he 
lingered  at  her  side,  aimless  and  without  an  object. 

0  Love  I  in  vain  they  moralise ;  in  vain  they  teach  us  thou  art 
a  delusion;  in  vain  they  dissect  thine  inspiring  sentiment,  and 
would  morafy  us  into  misery  by  its  degrading  analysis.  The  si^e 
may  announce  that  gratified  vanity  is  thine  aim  and  end ;  but  me 
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lover  glance  with  contempt  at  liis  cold-blooded  philosopliy.  Nature 
assures  him  thou  art  a  beautiful  and  sublime  emotion ;  and,  he 
answers,  canst  thou  deprive  the  sun  of  its  heat  because  its  ray 
maybe  decomposed ;  or  does  the  dia,mond  blaze  with  less  splendour 
because  thou  canst  analyse  its  eiiulgencet 

A  gentle  rustling  sounded  at  the  window :  Henrietta  looked  up, 
but  the  sight  deserted  her  fading  vision,  as  Ferdinand  seized  with 
softness  her  softer  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

A  moment  since,  and  she  had  longed  for  his  presence  as  the 
infant  for  its  mother ;  a  moment  since,  and  she  had  murmured  that 
so  much  of  the  mom  had  passed  without  his  society;  a  moment 
since,  and  it  had  seemed  that  no  time  could  exhaust  the  expression 
of  her  feelings.  How  she  had  sighed  for  his  coming  1  How 
she  had  hoped  that  this  day  she  might  convey  to  him  what  last 
night  she  had  so  weakly,  so  imperfectly  attempted!  And  now 
she  sat  trembling  and  silent,  with  downcast  eyes  and  changing 
countenance ! 

"  My  Henrietta ! "  exclaimed  Ferdinand ;  "  my  beautiful  Hen- 
rietta, it  seemed  we  never  should  meet  again,  and  yet  I  rose  ahnosl 
with  the  sun." 

"My  Ferdinand,"  replied  Miss  Temple,  scarcely  daring  to 
meet  his  glance,  "  I  cannot  speak ;  I  am  so  happy  that  I  cannot 
speak." 

"Ah!  tell  me,  have  you  thouffht  of  me?  Did  you  observe  I 
stole  your  handkerchief  kst  night?  See  I  here  it  is ;  when  I  slept^ 
I  kissed  it  and  wore  it  next  my  heart." 

"  Ah  I  give  it  me,"  she  faintly  murmured,  extending  her  hand ; 
and  then  she  added,  in  a  firmer  and  livelier  tone,  "  and  did  you 
really  wear  it  near  your  heart  I " 

"  Near  thine ;  for  thine  it  is,  love !  Sweet,  you  look  so  beautiful 
to-day  I  It  seems  to  me  you  never  yet  looked  half  so  fair.  Those 
eyes  are  so  brilliant — so  very  blue — so  like  the  violet !  There  is 
hotning  like  your  eyes  V 

"  Except  your  own." 

"  You  have  taken  away  your  hand.  Give  me  back  my  hand, 
my  Henrietta.  I  will  not  quit  it.  The  whole  day  it  shall  be 
clasped  in  mine.  Ah !  what  a  hand !  so  soft — so  very  soft  I  There 
is  nothing  Uke  your  hand." 

"Yours  is  as  soft,  dear  Ferdinand." 

"  0 !    Henrietta !  I  do  love  you  so !    I  wish  that  I  could  tell 
ou  how  I  loved  you  1    As  I  rode  home  last  night  it  seemed  that  I 
ad  not  conveyed  to  you  a  tithe,  nay,  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
I  feel." 

"  You  cannot  love  me,  Ferdinand,  more  than  I  love  you." 

"  Say  so  again  I  Tell  me  very  often — tell  me  a  thousand  times, 
dow  much  you  love  me.  Unless  you  teU  me  a  thousand  times, 
Henrietta,  I  never  can  believe  that  I  am  so  blessed." 


I 
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Thr7  went  forth  into  the  garden.  Nature,  with  the  splendid 
sky  ana  the  sweet  breeze,  seemed  to  smile  upon  their  passion. 
Henrietta  plucked  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  placed  them  in 
his  breast. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  rose  at  Armine  ? ''  said  Ferdinand,  with 
a  fond  smile. 

"  Ah !  who  would  have  believed  that  it  would  have  led  to  this  I " 
said  Henrietta,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"I  am  not  more  in  love  now  than  I  was  then,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  I  dare  not  speak  of  my  feelings,"  said  Miss  Temple.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  it  can  be  but  five  days  back  since  we  first  met!  It 
seems  another  sera." 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  anything  that  occurred  before  I  saw 
you  beneath  the  cedar,"  replied  Ferdinand :  "  that  is  the  date  of 
my  existence.  I  saw  you,  and  I  loved.  My  love  was  at  once 
complete ;  I  have  no  con^dence  in  any  other ;  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  love  that  is  the  creature  of  observation,  and  reflection,  and 
comparison,  and  calculation.  Love,  in  my  opinion,  should  spring 
from  innate  sympathy :  it  should  be  superior  to  all  situations,  aS 
ties,  all  circumstances." 

"  Such,  then,  we  must  believe  is  ours,"  replied  Henrietta,  in  a 
somewhat  grave  and  musing  tone :  "  I  would  willingly  embrace 
your  creed.  I  know  not  why  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my  feelings. 
They  are  natural,  and  they  are  pure.  And  yet  I  tremble.  But  so 
long  as  you  do  not  think  lightly  of  me,  Ferdinand,  for  whom 
should  I  care?" 

"  My  Henrietta !  my  angel !  my  adored  and  beautiful !  I  wor- 
ship you — I  reverence  you.  Ah  1  my  Henrietta,  if  you  only  knew 
how  I  dote  upon  you,  you  would  not  speak  thus.  Gome,  let  us 
ramble  in  our  woods." 

So  saying,  he  withdrew  her  from  the  more  public  situation  in 
which  they  were  then  placed,  and  entered,  by  a  winding  walk, 
those  beautiful  bowers  that  had  given  so  fair  and  fitting  a  name  to 
Bucie.  Ah !  that  was  a  ramble  of  rich  delight,  as,  winding  his 
arm  round  her  hght  waist,  he  poured  into  her  palpitating  ear  aU 
the  eloquence  oi  his  passion.  Each  hour  that  they  had  known 
each  other  was  analysed,  and  the  feelings  of  each  moment  were 
compared.  What  sweet  and  thriUing  confessions !  Eventually  it 
was  settled,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  both,  that  both  had 
fallen  in  love  at  the  same  time,  and  that  they  had  been  mutually 
and  unceasingly  thinking  of  each  other  from  the  first  instant  of 
their  meeting* 

The  conversation  of  lovers  is  inexhaustible.  Hour  glided  away 
after  hour,  as  Ferdinand  alternately  expressed  his  passion  and 
detailed  the  history  of  his  past  Ufe.  For  the  curiosity  of  woman, 
lively  at  all  times,  is  never  so  keen,  so  exacting,  and  so  interested, 
as  in  her  anxiety  to  become  acquainted  with  the  previous  career  oi 
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her  lover.  She  is  jealous  of  all  that  he  has  done  before  she  knew 
him ;  of  every  person  to  whom  he  has  spoken.  She  will  be  assured 
a  thousand  times  that  he  never  loved  before,  yet  she  credits  the 
first  affirmation.  She  envies  the  mother  who  knew  him  as  a  child, 
even  the  nurse  who  may  have  rocked  his  cradle.  She  insists  upon 
a  minute  and  finished  portraiture  of  his  character  and  life. 

Why  did  he  not  give  it  t  More  than  once  it  was  upon  his  lips 
to  reveal  all ;  more  than  once  he  was  about  to  pour  lortii  all  his 
sorrows,  all  the  entanglements  of  his  painful  situation  ;  Tmxre  than 
once  he  was  about  to  make  the  fuU  and  mortifying  confession, 
that,  though  his  heart  was  hers,  there  existed  another,  who  even 
at  that  moment  might  claim  the  hand  that  Henrietta  clasped  with 
so  much  tenderness.  But  he  checked  himself.  He  would  not 
break  the  charm  that  surrounded  him ;  he  would  not  disturb  the 
clear  and  brilliant  stream  in  which  his  life  was  at  this  moment 
flowing;  he  had  not  courage  to  change  by  a  worldly  word  the 
scene  of  celestial  enchantment  in  which  he  now  moved  and 
breathed.  Let  us  add,  in  some  degree  for  his  justification,  that  he 
was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  the  feelings  of  Miss  Grandison. 
Sufficient  misery  remained,  at  all  events,  for  her,  without  adding* 
the  misery  of  making  her  rival  a  confidant  in  her  mortification. 
The  deed  must  be  done,  «jid  done  promptly ;  but,  at  least,  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  witnesses  to  its  harrowing  achievement. 

So  he  looked  upon  the  radiant  brow  of  his  Henrietta,  wreathed 
with  smiles  of  innocent  triumph,  sparkling  with  unalloyed  felicity, 
and  beaming  with  unbroken  devotion.  Should  the  shade  of  a 
dark  passion  for  a  moment  cloud  that*  heaven,  so  bright  and  so 
serene?  Should  even  a  momentary  pang  of  jealousy  or  distrust 
pain  that  pure  and  unsulhed  breast  f  In  the  midst  of  contending 
emotions,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  with  renewed  energy,  and, 
bending  down  his  head,  imprinted  an  embrace  upon  her  blushing 
forehesid. 

They  seated  themselves  on  a  bank,  which,  it  would  seem,  Nature 
had  created  for  the  convenience  of  lovers.  The  softest  moss  and 
the  brightest  flowers  decked  its  elastic  and  fragrant  side.  A 
spreading  beech  tree  shaded  their  heads  from  the  sun,  which  now 
was  on  the  decline ;  and  occasionally  its  wide  branches  rustled  with 
the  soft  breeze  that  passed  over  tnem  in  renovating  and  gentle 
gusts.  The  woods  widened  before  them,  and  at  the  termination  of 
a  well-contrived  avenue,  they  caught  the  roofs  of  the  village  and 
the  tall  grey  tower  of  Ducie  Church.  They  had  wandered  for 
hours  without  weariness,  yet  the  repose  was  grateful,  while  they 
listened  to  the  birds,  and  plucked  wildflowers. 

«  Ah  1  I  remember,"  said  Ferdinand,  **  that  it  was  not  far  from 
here,  while  slumbering  indeed  in  the  porch  of  my  pretty  farm- 
house, that  the  fairy  of  the  spot  dropped  on  my  breast  these  beautiful 
flowers  that  I  now  wear.    Did  yon  not  observe  them,  my  sweet 
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Henrietta?  Do  yon  know  that  I  am  rather  mortified^  tbat  they 
have  not  made  you  at  least  a  httle  jealous?" 

"  I  am  not  jealous  of  fairies,  dear  Ferdinand." 

"  And  yet  I  half  believe  that  you  are  a  fairy,  my  Henrietta/' 

^'  A  very  substantial  one  I  fear,  my  Ferdinand.  Is  this  a  com* 
pliment  to  my  form?" 

"  Well,  thMi,  a  sylvan  nymph,  much  more,  I  assure  you,  to  my 
fancy ;  perhaps  the  rosy  th-yad  of  this  fair  tree ;  rambling  in 
woods,  and  bounding  over  commons,  scattmng  beautiful  flowers, 
and  dreams  as  bright." 

"  And  were  your  dreams  bright  yesterday  morning  t'' 

**I  dreamt  of  you." 

**  And  whtn  you  awoke  ?" 

"  I  hastened  to  the  source  of  my  inspiration." 

**  And  if  you  had  not  dreamt  of  me  ? " 

*'  I  should  have  come  to  have  inquired  the  reason  why." 

Miss  Temple  looked  upon  the  ground ;  a  blended  expression  of 
mirth  and  sentiment  played  over  her  features,  and  then  looking  up 
with  a  smile  4X)ntendiiig  Mdth  her  tearful  eye,  she  hid  her  face  in 
his  breast  and  murmured — ^^I  watdied  him  sleeping.  Did  he 
indeed  dream  of  me?" 

*^  Darling  of  my  existence  I "  exclaimed  ike  enraptured  Ferdinand, 
*'  exquisite,  enchanting  being !  Why  am  I  so  happy?  What  have 
I  done  to  deserve  bliss  so  ineffable?  But  tell  me,  beauty,  tell  me 
how  you  contrived  to  appear  and  vanish  without  witnesses.  For 
my  inquiries  were  severe,  and  these  goo^  people  must  have  been 
less  aruess  than  I  imaged  to  have  withstood  them  successfully." 

"  I  came,"  said  Miss  Temple,  "  to  pay  them  a  visit,  with  ma 
not  uncommon.  When  I  entered  the  porch  I  beheld  my  Ferdinand 
asleep.  I  looked  upon  him  for  a  moment,  but  I  was  frightened 
and  stole  away  unperceived.  But  I  left  the  fiowezs,  more  fortunate 
than  your  Henrietta." 

"Sweet  love  I" 

"  Never  did  I  return  home,"  continued  Miss  Temple,  "  more  sad 
and  more  dispirited.  A  thousand  times  I  wished  that  I  was  a 
flower  that  I  might  be  gathered  and  worn  upon  your  heart.  You 
smile,  my  Ferdinand.  Indeed  I  feel  I  am  very  foolish,  yet  I  know 
not  why,  1  am  now  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  tell  you  any- 
thing. I  was  so  miserable  when  I  arrived  home,  my  Ferdinand, 
that  1  went  to  my  room  and  wept.  And  he  then  came !  Oh  I 
what  heaven  was  mine !  I  wiped  the  tears  from  my  face  and 
came  down  to  see  him.    He  looked  so  beautiful  and  happy ! " 

"  And  you,  sweet  child,  oh !  who  could  have  beHeved,  at  thai 
moment,  that  a  tear  had  escaped  from  those  bri^t  eyes  1" 

"  Love  makes  us  hypocrites,  I  fear,  mj  Ferdinand ;  for,  « 
moment  before  I  was  so  wearied  that  I  was  lying  on  my  sofa  auite 
wretdied.    And  then,  whoa  I  sftw  him.  I  pretended  that  I  haanot 
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been  out,  and  was  just  thinkiDg  of  a  stroll.     O,  my  Ferdinand  I 
will  you  pardon  me  ?" 

^*  It  seems  to  me  that  I  never  loved  you  until  this  moment. 
Is  it  possible  that  human  beings  ever  loved  each  other  bb  we  do?'' 

Now  came  the  hour  of  twilight.  While  in  this  fond  strain  the 
lovers  interchanged  their  hearts,  the  sun  had  sunk,  the  birds  grown 
silent,  and  the  star  of  evening  twinkled  over  the  tower  of  JDucie. 
The  bat  and  the  beetle  warned  them  to  return.  They  rose  reluc- 
tantly and  retraced  their  steps  to  Ducie,  with  hearts  softer  even 
than  the  melting  hour. 

"  Must  we  men  part  ?"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  "  Oh !  must  we 
part !  How  can  I  exist  even  an  instant  without  your  presence, 
without  at  least  the  consciousness  of  existing  under  the  same  roof? 
Oh !  would  I  were  one  of  your  serving-men,  to  hsten  to  your  foot- 
step, to  obey  your  bell,  and  ever  and  anon  to  catch  your  voice! 
Oh  I  now  I  wish  indeed  Mr.  Temple  were  here,  and  then  I  might  be 
your  guest*^* 

"  My  father ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  in  a  somewhat  serious 
tone.  "  I  ought  to  have  written  to  him  to-day  I  Oh !  talk  not  of 
my  father,  speak  only  of  yourself." 

They  stood  in  silence  as  they  were  about  to  emerge  upon  the 
lawn,  and  then  Miss  Temple  said,  '^  Dear  Ferdinand,  you  must  go; 
indeed  you  must.  Press  me  not  to  enter.  If  you  love  me,  now  let 
us  part»  I  shall  retire  immediately,  that  the  morning  may  sooner 
come.  God  bless  you,  my  Ferdinand.  May  he  guard  over  yon, 
and  keep  you  for  ever  and  ever.  You  weep  I  Indeed  you  mu^t 
not ;  you  so  distress  me.  Ferdinand,  be  good,  be  kind ;  for  my 
sake  do  not  this.  I  love  you ;  what  can  I  do  more  ?  The  time 
wiU  come  we  will  not  part,  but  now  we  must.  Good  night,  nay 
Ferdinand.  Nay,  if  you  will,  these  hps  indeed  are  yours.  Promise 
me  you  will  not  remain  here.  Well  then,  when  the  light  is  out  in 
my  chamber,  leave  Ducie.  Promise  me  this,  and  early  to-morrow, 
earlier  than  you  think,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  your  cottage.  Now  be 
good,  and  to-morrow  we  will  breakfast  together.  There  now  I"  she 
added  in  a  gay  tone,  ^^  you  see  woman's  wit  has  the  advantage." 
And  so  without  another  word  she  ran  away. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

WHICH  Oir  THE  WHOLE  IS  FOUND  VEBY  CONSOLINa. 

The  separation  of  lovers,  even  with  an  immediate  prospect  c 
union,  involves  a  sentiment  of  deep  melancholy.  The  reaction  o 
our  sohtary  emotions,  after  a  social  impulse  of  such  peculiar  excite 
menty  very  much  disheartens  and  depresses  luk    Mutual  passion  ii; 
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complete  sympathy.  Under  such  bh  influence  there  is  no  feeling 
so  strong,  no  iancy  so  delicate,  that  it  is  not  instantly  responded  to. 
Our  heart  has  no  secrets,  though  our  Ufe  may.  Under  such  an 
influence,  each  unconsciously  labours  to  enchant  the  other ;  each 
stru^les  to  maintain  the  reality  of  that  ideal  which  has  been 
reached  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration.  Then  is  the  season 
when  the  voice  is  ever  soft,  the  eye  ever  bright,  and  every  move- 
ment of  the  frame  airy  and  picturesque;  each  accent  is  full  of 
tenderness— each  elance,  of  affection — each  gesture,  of  grace.  We 
hve  in  a  heaven  of  our  own  creation.  All  happens  that  can  contri- 
bute to  our  perfect  satisfaction,  and  can  ensure  our  complete  self- 
complacency.  We  give  and  we  receive  felicity.  We  adore  and  we 
are  adored.    Love  is  the  May-day  of  the  heart. 

But  a  cloud  nevertheless  will  dim  the  genial  lustre  of  that  soft 
and  brilliant  sky  when  we  are  alone ;  when  the  soft  voice  no  longer 
sighs,  and  the  bright  eye  no  longer  beams,  and  the  form  we  wor- 
ship no  longer  moves  before  our  enraptured  vision.  Our  happiness 
becomes  too  much  the  result  of  reflection.  Our  faith  is  not  less 
devout,  but  it  is  not  so  fervent.  We  beheve  in  the  miracle,  but  we 
no  longer  witness  it. 

And  as  the  hght  was  extinguished  in  the  chamber  of  Henrietta 
Temple,  Ferdinand  Armine  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  his  sun  had  set 
for  ever.  There  seemed  to  be  now  no  evidence  of  her  existence. 
Would  to-morrow  ever  come?  And  if  it  came,  would  the  rosy 
hours  indeed  bring  her  in  their  radiant  car?  What  if  this  night 
she  died  ?  He  shuddered  at  this  wild  imagination.  Yet  it  might 
be ;  such  dire  calamities  had  been.  And  now  he  felt  his  hfe  was 
involved  in  hers,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  his  instant  death 
must  complete  the  catastrophe.  There  was  then  much  at  stake.  Had 
it  been  yet  his  glorious  privilege  that  her  fair  cheek  should  have  found 
a  pillow  on  his  heart ;  could  ne  have  been  permitted  to  have  rested 
without  her  door  but  as  her  guard ;  even  if  the  same  roof  at  any 
distance  had  screened  both  their  heads;  such  dark  conceptions 
would  not  perhaps  have  risen  up  to  torture  him ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
haunted  him  like  evil  spirits  as  he  took  his  lonely  way  over  the 
common  to  gain  his  new  abode. 

Ah  1  the  morning  came,  and  such  a  mom !    Bright  as  his  love  1 
Ferdinand  had  passed  a  dreamy  night,  and  when  he  woke  he  could 
not  at  first  recognise  the  locality.    It  was  not  Armine.    Could  it 
be  Ducie  ?    As  he  stretched  his  limbs  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  might 
be  excused  for  a  moment  fanc^^ing  that  all  the  happiness  of  yester- 
day was  indeed  a  vision.    He  was,  in  truth,  sorely  perplexed  as  he 
looked  around  the  neat  but  humble  chamber,  and  caught  the  first 
t^^beam  of  the  sun  struggling  through  a  casement  shadowed  by  the 
\f  jessamine.    But  on  his  heart  there  rested  a  curl  of  dark  and  flowing 
.  hair,  and  held  together  by  that  very  turquoise  of  which  he  fancied 
J  he  had  been  dreaming.    Happy,  happy  Ferdinand!    Why  shouldst 
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t}iou  have  cares  ?    And  may  not  the  course  even  of  thy  trae  love 
run  smooth? 

He  recks  not  of  the  future?  What  is  the  future  to  one  so 
blessed?  The  sun  is  up,  the  lark  is  singing,  the  sky  is  bluer  than 
the  love-jewel  at  his  heart.  She  will  be  here  soon.  No  gloomy 
images  disturb  him  now.    Cheerfulness  is  the  dowry  of  the  dawn. 

Will  she  indeed  be  here  ?  Will  Henrietta  Temple  indeed  come 
to  visit  him  ?  Will  tbat  consummate  being  before  whom,  but  a  few 
cbiys  back,  he  stood  entranced, — to  whose  mind  the  very  idea  of  his 
existence  had  not  then  even  occurred,— will  she  be  here  anon  to 
visit  him  ?  to  visit  her  beloved !  What  has  he  done  to  be  so  happy  ? 
AVhat  fairy  has  touched  him  and  his  dark  fortunes  with  her  wand  ? 
AVhat  talisman  does  he  grasp  to  call  up  such  bright  adventures  o£ 
existence?  He  does  not  err.  He  is  an  enchanted  being;  a  spell 
indeed  pervades  his  frame :  he  moves  in  truth  in  a  world  of  marvels 
and  miracles.  For  what  fairy  has  a  wand  like  love,  what  taJisman 
can  achieve  the  deeds  of  passion  ? 

He  quitted  the  rustic  porch,  and  strolled  ap  the  lane  that  led  to 
Dude.  He  started  at  a  sound ;  it  was  but  the  spring  of  a  wander^ 
ing  bird.  Then  the  murmur  of  a  distant  wheel  turned  him  pale  ; 
aiul  he  stopped  and  leant  on  a  neighbouring  gate  with  a  panting* 
heart  Was  she  at  hand  ?  There  is  not  a  moment  when  the  heart 
palpitates  with  such  dehcate  suspense  as  when  a  lover  awaits  his 
mistress  in  the  spring  days  of  his  ps^ion.  Man  watching  the  sun 
rise  from  a  mountain,  awaits  not  an  incident  to  him  more  beautiful, 
more  genial,  and  more  impressive.  With  her  presence  it  would 
seem  mat  both  Hght  and  heat  fall  at  the  same  time  upon  his  heart : 
his  emotions  are  warm  and  sunny,  that  a  moment  ago  seemed  dim 
and  frigid ;  a  thrilling  sense  of  joy  pervades  his  frame ;  the  air  is 
sweeter,  and  his  ears  seem  to  echo  with  the  music  of  a  thousand 
birds. 

The  sound  of  the  approaching  wheel  became  more  audible ;  it 
drew  near,  nearer ;  but  lost  the  deUcacy  that  distance  lent  it.  Alas  1 
it  did  not  propel  the  car  of  a  faiiy,  or  the  chariot  of  a  heroine,  but  a 
cart,  whose  taxed  springs  bowed  beneath  the  portly  form  of  an 
honest  yeoman  who  gave  Captain  Armine  a  cheerful  good-morrow 
as  he  j(^ged  by,  and  flanked  his  jolly  whip  with  unmerciful 
dexterity.  The  loudness  of  the  unexpected  salute,  the  crack  of  the 
echoing  thong,  shook  the  fine  nerves  of  a'fanciful4over.  and  Ferdi- 
nand looked  so  confused,  that  if  the  honest  yeoman  had  only  stopped 
to  observe  him,  the  passenger  might  have  really  been  excused 
for  mistaking  him  for  a  poacher,  at  the  least,  by  his  guilty 
countenance. 

This  Uttle  worldlv  interruption  broke  the  wings  of  Ferdinand's 
aoaru^  fiincy.  He  &Q  to  earth.  Doubt  came  over  him  whether 
Henrietta  would  indeed  come.  He  was  disappointed,  and  so  he 
became  distrustfiiL    He  scrolled  on,  however,  m  the  direction  of 
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Dncie,  yeft  filowly,  as  there  was  more  than  one  road,  and  to  miss 
each  ouer  would  have  been  mortifying.  His  quick  eye  was  in 
every  quarter ;  his  watchful  ear  Hstened  in  every  direction :  still 
she  was  not  seen,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  except  the  hum  of 
day.  He  became  nervous,  agitated,  and  began  to  conjure  up  a 
crowd  of  unfortunate  incidents. — Perhaps  she  was  ill;  that  was 
very  bad.  Perhaps  her  father  had  suddenly  returned.  Was  that 
worse?  Perhaps  something  strange  had  happened. — Perhaps.-— 
Why  1  why  does  his  face  turn  so  pale,  and  why  is  his  step  so 
suddenly  arrested  ?  Ah !  Ferdinand  Armine,  is  not  thy  conscience 
clear  ?  That  pang  was  sharp.  No,  no,  it  is  impossible ;  clearly, 
absolutely  impossible ;  this  is  weak  indeed.  See!  he  smiles!  Ha 
smiles  at  his  weakness.  He  waves  his  arm  as  if  in  contempt.  He 
casts  away,  with  deiiance,  his  idle  apprehensions.  His  step  is  more 
assured  and  the  colour  returns  to  his  cheek.  And  yet  h^  father 
must  return.  Was  he  prepared  for  that  occurrence  t  This  was  a 
searching  question.  It  induced  a  lon^,  dark  train  of  harassing 
recollections.  He  stopped  to  ponder.  In  what  a  web  of  circum- 
stances was  he  now  involved!  Howsoever  he  might  act,  self- 
extrication  appeared  impossible.  Perfect  candour  to  Miss  Temple 
might  be  the  destruction  of  her  love ;  even  modified  to  her  father, 
would  certainly  produce  his  banishment  from  Ducie.  As  the 
betrothed  of  Miss  Grandison,  Miss  Temple  would  abjure  him ;  as 
the  lover  of  Miss  Temple,  under  any  circumstances,  Mr.  Temple 
would  reject  him.  In  what  light  would  he  appear  to  Henrietta 
were  he  to  dare  to  reveal  the  truth  ?  Would  she  not  look  upon  him 
as  the  unresisting  libertine  of  the  hour,  engaging  in  levity  her 
heart  as  he  had  aheady  trifled  with  another's  ?  For  that  absorbing 
and  overwhelming  passion,  pure,  primitive,  and  profound,  to  whicn 
she  now  responded  with  an  enthusiasm  as  fresh,  as  ardent,  and  as 
immaculate,  she  would  only  recognise  the  fleeting  fancy  of  a  vain 
and  worldly  spirit,  eager  to  add  another  triumph  to  a  long  list  of 
conquests,  and  proud  of  another  evidence  of  his  irresistible  influence. 
What  security  was  there  for  her  that  she  too  should  not  in  turn  be 
forgotten  for  another?  that  another  eye  should  not  shine  brighter 
than  hers,  and  another  voice  sound  to  his  ear  with  a  sweeter  tone  ? 
Oh,  no  I  he  dared  not  disturb  and  sully  the  bright  flow  of  his  pre- 
sent existence ;  he  shrank  from  the  fatal  word  that  would  dissolve 
the  spell  that  enchanted  them,  and  introduce  all  the  calculating 
cares  of  a  harsh  world  into  the  thoughtless  Eden  in  which  they 
now  wandered.  And,  for  her  father,  even  if  the  sad  engagement 
with  Miss  Grandison  did  not  exist,  with  what  front  could  Ferdinand 
sohcit  the  hand  of  his  daughter?  What  prospect  could  he  hold  out 
of  worldly  prosperity  to  the  anxious  consideration  of  a  parent  t 
Was  he  himself  mdependent?  Was  he  not  worse  than  a  be^ar? 
Could  he  refer  Mr.  Temple  to  Sir  HatcHffe  ?  Alas  i  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  both  I     In  the  meantime,  every  hour  Mr.  Temple  might 
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return,  or  Eomething  Koch.  the  ear  of  Henrietta  fttal  to  all  liis 

aspirations.  Annine  with  all  its  cares,  Bath  with  all  it  hopes;  his 
melnncholy  father,  his  fond  and  sacgwie  mother,  the  tender-hearted 
Katherine,  the  devoted  Glastonbury,  all  rose  vp  before  him,  and 
crowded  on  hia  tortured  im^ination.  In  the  a^ny  of  his  mind 
he  wished  himself  alone  in  t£e  world :  he  sighed  for  some  earth- 

Saake  to  swallow  up  Armine  and  all  its  fetal  fortunes ;  and  as  for 
lose  parents,  so  afiectlonate  and  virtuous,  and  to  whom  he  had 
hitherto  been  so  dutiful  and  devoted,  he  turned  from  tlieir  idea 
with  A  Bensation  of  weariness,  almost  of  dislike. 

He  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  buried  hia  face  in  his 
hands.  His  reverie  had  lasted  some  time,  when  a  gentle  sound 
disturbed  him.  He  looked  up ;  it  was  Henrietta.  She  had  driven 
over  the  common  in  her  pony-chaise,  and  unattended.  She  waa 
but  a  few  steps  ^m  him  ;  and  as  he  looked  up,  he  caught  her  fond 
smile.  He  sprang  from  his  seat :  he  was  at  berside  in  aninEtont; 
his  heart  beat  so  tumultuously  that  he  could  not  speak ;  all  dark 
thoughts  were  foreotten ;  he  seized  with  a  ti^mbling  touch  her 
Intended  hand,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance  of  ecstacy.  For, 
indeed,  she  looked  so  beautiful  that  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  never 
before  done  justice  to  her  surpa^in^  lovehness.  There  was  a  bloom 
upon  her  cheek,  as  upon  some  choice  and  delicate  fruit ;  her  violet 
eyes  spnrkled  like  gems ;  while  the  dimples  played  and  quivered  on 
her  cheeks,  as  you  may  sometimes  watcn  the  sunbeam  on  the  pure 
surface  of  fwr  water.  Her  countenance,  indeed,  was  wreathed 
with  smiles.  She  seemed  the  happiest  thing  on  earth ;  the  very 
personificatton  of  a  poetic  spring;  lively,  and  fresh,  and  innocent: 
sparkling',  and  sweet,  and  soft.  When  he  beheld  her,  Ferdinand 
was  reminded  of  some  gay  bird,  or  airy  antelope ;  she  looked  aa 
bright  and  joyous  1 

"  He  is  to  get  in,"  said  Henrietta,  with  a  smile,  "  and  drive  her 
to  their  cottage.  Have  I  not  managed  well  to  come  alone.  Wo 
shall  have  such  a  charming  drive  to-day." 

"You  are  so  beautiful!"  murmured  Ferdinand. 

"  I  am  content  if  you  but  think  so.  You  did  not  hear  me  ap- 
proach t  What  were  you  doing  1  Plunged  in  meditation  t  Nov 
tell  me  truly,  were  you  thinking  of  her  t 

"  Indeed,  I  have  no  other  thought.  Oh,  my  Henrietta  I  you  an 
so  beautiful  to-day.    I  cannot  talk  of  anything  but  your  beauty." 

"  And  how  aid  you  sleep  t  Are  you  comfortable  1  I  have 
brought  you  some  flowers  to  moke  your  room  look  pretty." 

They  soon  reached  the  farm-house.  The  good-wife  seen 
Kttle  eurprieed  when  she  observed  her  guest  driving  Miss  Tei 
but  far  more  pleased,  Henrietta  ran  into  the  house  to  sei 
children,  spoke  some  kind  words'to  the  little  maiden,  and  ask 
their  CTiest  had  breakfasted.  Then,  turning  to  Ferdinand 
uid,  ''  Hftve  jon  forg^ottea  tliat  you  are  to  give  me  a  break 
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It  dhall  be  in  the  porch.    Is  it  not  sweet  and  pretty  ?    See,  here 
are  your  flowers,  and  I  have  brought  you  some  fruit." 

The  breakfast  was  arranged.  "  But  you  do  not  play  your  part, 
sweet  Henrietta,"  he  said  ;  ^'  I  cannot  breakfast  alone." 

She  affected  to  share  his  repast,  that  he  might  partake  of  it ; 
but,  in  truth,  she  only  busied  herself  in  arranging  the  flowers.  Yet 
she  conducted  herself  with  so  much  dexterity,  that  Ferdinand  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  appetite,  without  being  placed  in 
a  position,  awkward  at  all  times,  insufferable  for  a  lover,  that  of 
eating  in  l^e  presence  of  others  who  do  not  join  you  in  the  occupa- 
tion. 

"  Now,"  she  suddenly  said,  sitting  by  his  side,  and  placing  a 
rose  in  his  dress,  "  I  have  a  little  plan  to-day,  which  I  think  will 
be  quite  delightiul.    You  shall  drive  me  to  Armine." 

f'erdinand  started.  He  thought  of  Glastonbury.  His  miserable 
situation  recurred  so  him.  This  was  the  bitter  drop  in  the  cup — 
yes !  in  the  very  plenitude  of  his  rare  felicity  he  experienced  a 
pang.  His  confusion  was  not  unobserved  by  Miss  Temple  ;  for 
she  was  very  juick  in  her  percej)tion ;  but  she  could  not  compre- 
hend it.  It  did  not  rest  on  her  mind,  particularly  when  Ferdinand 
assented  to  her  proposition,  but  added,  '^  I  forgot  that  Armine  is 
more  interesting  to  you  than  to  me.  All  my  associations  with 
Armine  are  paimul.    Ducie  is  my  delight." 

"Ah!  my  romance  is  at  Armine;  yours  at  Ducie.  What  we 
Kve  among,  we  do  not  always  value.  And  yet  I  love  my  home," 
she  added,  in  a  somewhat  subdued,  even  serious  tone ;  "  all  my 
associations  with  Ducie  are  sweet  and  pleasant.  Will  they  always 
be  so?" 

She  hit  upon  a  key  to  which  the  passing  thoughts  of  Ferdinand 
too  completely  responded ;  but  he  restrained  the  mood  of  his  mind. 
As  she  grew  grave,  he  affected  cheerfulness.  "My  Henrietta 
must  always  be  happy,"  he  said,  "  at  least,  if  her  Ferdinand's  love 
can  make  ner  so." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  she  pressed  his  hand.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  she  said,  **  My  Ferdinand  must  not  be  low- 
spirited  about  dear  Armine.  I  have  confldence  in  our  destiny ;  I 
see  a  happy,  a  very  happy  future." 

Who  could  resist  so  lair  a  prophet  t  Not  the  sanguine  mind  of 
the  enamoured  Ferdinand  Armme.  He  drank  inspiration  from 
her  smiles,  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  tender  accents  of  her 
animating  sympathy.  "  I  never  shall  be  low-spirited  with  you," 
he  replied ;  "  you  are  my  good  genius.  0  Henrietta !  what  heaven 
it  is  to  be  together  1 " 

*'  I  bless  you  for  these  words.  We  will  not  go  to  Armine  to- 
day. Let  us  walk.  And  to  speak  the  truth — for  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  saymg  anything  to  you — it  would  be  hardly  discreet,  perhaps, 
to  be  dnving  about  the  country  in  this  g^e.    And  yet/'  aha 
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added,  after  a  moment'a  heeiutioa,  "  what  cue  I  for  what  pec 
eay  t    0  i  Ferdinand,  I  think  only  of  you  1" 

That  WB3  a  delicious  ramble  which  tliese  young  tnd  enBmon 
creatures  took  that  Bunuy  mom  I  The  air  was  Bweet,  the  ea 
was  beaudfu],  and  yet  they  were  iusenmble  to  ereiything  but  tt 
mutual  love.  luexhaustiDle  is  the  coavene  of  fiind  hearts! 
simple  Htory,  too,  and  yet  lliere  are  bo  many  ways  of  tell 
it  I  .  • 

"  How  stnuage  that  w«  ahoidd  have  ever  met  1"  said  Eenrii 
Temple. 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  moat  natural,"  said  Ferdinand;  "  I  i 
believe  it  the  fulMment  of  a  happy  destiny.  For  all  that  I  h 
elghed  for  now  I  meet,  and  more,  mui±  more  than  my  imagiaat 
could  ever  hope  for." 

"  Only  think  of  diat  monuDg'  drive,"  resumed  Heniie 
"  such  a  Uttle  time  ago,  and  yet  it  seems  an  age  1  Let  ua  beli 
in  destiny,  dear  FenSnand,  or  you  must  thiuk  of  me,  I  fear,  t 
which  I  would  not  wish." 

"  My  own  Henrietta,  I  can  think  of  ^oa  only  as  the  nob 
and  the  sweetest  of  bemgB.  My  love  is  ever  equalled  by 
gratitude !" 

"  My  Ferdinand,  I  had  read  of  such  feelings,  but  did  not  beli 
in  them.  I  did  not  believe,  at  least,  that  they  were  reserved 
me.  And  yet  I  have  met  many  persons,  and  seen  sometfa 
more,  much  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  of  my  a^.  Beli 
me,  indeed,  my  eye  haa  hitherto  been  undazzled,  and  my  hi 
untouched." 

He  pressed  her  hand, 

"  And  then,"  she  resiuned,  "in  a  moment — but  it  seeaud 
like  common  life.  That  beautiful  wildemeea,  that  ruinous  caff 
As  I  gazed  around,  I  fdt  not  as  is  my  custom.  I  felt  as  if  si 
fate  were  impending,  aa  if  my  life  and  lot  were  hound  iq),  a 
were,  with  tnat  strange  and  adent  Ecene.  And  then  he  came 
ward,  and  T  beheld  him— ao  unlike  all  other  moi — so  beautiful , 
pensive!  0!  Ferdinand,  pardon  me  for  laving  you  I"  and  aha 
gentl  y  turned  her  head,  and  hid  her  face  on  hia  breasU 

"^Darlin^  Henrietta,"  lowly  breathed  llie  enraptured  lover, 
"bes ,  and  sweeteat,  and  loveliest  of  wmnen,  your  Ferdinand,  at 
that  moment,  was  not  lef«  moved  than  you  were.  Speechless  and 
pale  I  had  watched  my  Henrietta,  and  I  felt  that  I  beheld  tlte 


froit  of  Sr  FerdJnaniL  Do  you  know  my  heart  was  prcmht 
Wanted  not  that  confirmatiDn  of  a  strange  caajecture.  I  fe 
yoii  mi'st  he  an  Armine.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  your . 
father,  so  much  of  your  family.  I  loved  them  for  their  gloi 
lor  their  lordly  wttowa." 
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"  Ah !  my  Henrietta,  'tis  that  alone  that  galls  me.  It  is  bitter 
to  introduce  my  bride  to  our  house  of  cares." 

"  You  shall  never  think  it  so,"  she  replied  with  animation.  "  I 
will  prove  a  true  Armine.  Happier  in  the  honour  of  that  name, 
than  in  the  most  rich  possessions!  You  do  not  know  me  yet. 
Your  wife  shall  not  disgrace  you  or  your  lineage.  I  have  a  spirit 
worthy  of  you,  Ferdinand  j  at  least,  I  dare  to  hope  so.  I  can 
break,  but  I  will  not  bend.  We  will  wrestle  together  with  all  our 
cares ;  and  my  Ferdinand,  animated  by  his  Henrietta,  shall  restore 
the  house." 

'^  Alas  I  my  noble-minded  girl,  I  fear  a  severe  trial  awaits  12s. 
I  can  offer  you  only  love." 

"  Is  there  anything  else  in  this  world?" 

"  But,  to  bear  you  from  a  roof  of  luxuiy,  where  you  have  been 
cherished  from  your  cradle,  with  all  that  ministers  to  the  delicate 
delights  of  woman,  to— Oh !  my  Henrietta,  you  know  not  the 
disheartening  and  depressing  burthen  of  domestic  cares."  His 
voice  faltered  as  he  recalled  Ms  melancholy  father ;  and  the  disap- 
pointment, perhaps  the  destruction,  that  his  passion  was  preparing 
for  his  roof. 

"There  shall  be  no  cares;  I  will  endure  everything;  I  will 
animate  all.  I  have  energy;  indeed  I  have,  my  Ferdmand.  I 
have,  young  as  I  may  be,  I  nave  often  inspirited,  often  urged  on 
my  father.  Sometimes,  he  says,  that  had  it  not  been  for  me,  he 
would  not  have  been  what  he  is.  He  is  my  father,  the  best  and 
kindest  parent  that  ever  loved  his  child^  yet,  what  are  fathers  to 
you,  my  Ferdinand ;  and,  if  I  could  assist  him,  what  may  I  not  do 
ibr— " 

"Alas!  my  Henrietta,  we  have  no  theatre  for  action.  You 
forget  our  creed." 

"  It  was  the  great  Sir  Ferdinand's.    He  made  a  theatre." 

"  My  Henrietta  is  ambitious,"  said  Ferdinand,  smiling. 

"  Dearest,  I  would  be  content— nay !  that  is  a  weak  phrase — I 
would,  if  the  choice  were  in  my  power  now  to  select  a  life  most 
grateful  to  my  views  and  feelings,  choose  some  delightful  solitude, 
even  as  Armine,  and  pass  existence  with  no  other  aim  but  to 
delight  you.  But  we  were  speaking  of  other  circumstances.  Such 
happiness,  it  is  said,  is  not  for  us.  And  I  wished  to  show  you 
that  I  have  a  spirit  that  can  struggle  with  adversity,  and  a  soul 
prescient  of  overwhelming  it.'* 

"  You  have  a  spirit  I  reverence,  and  a  soul  I  worship,  nor  is 
there  a  happier  being  in  the  world  this  moment  than  Ferdinand 
Armine.  With  such  a  woman  as  you  every  fate  must  be  a  triumph. 
You  have  touched  upon  a  chord  of  my  heart  that  has  sounded 
before,*  Ihough  in  sohtude.  It  was  but  the  wind  that  played  on  it 
before ;  but  now  that  tone  rings  with  a  purpose.  This  is  glorious 
sympathy.    Let  ua  leave  Armine  to  its  fate.    I  have  a  sword,  and 
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it  shall  go  hard  if  I  do  not  carve  out  a  destiny  worthy  even  of 
Henrietta  Temple." 


n 


\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HEHBIKTIA  YISITa  A&mNB,  WHICH  LEADS  TO  A  BAIHEB 
PERPLBXIIfO  El^COUITTEB. 

The  coinmunion  of  this  day,  of  the  spirit  of  which  the  conversa- 
tion just  noticed  may  convey  an  intimation,  produced  an  inspiriting^ 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Ferdinand.  Love  is  inspiration ;  it  encourages 
o  great  deeds,  and  developes  the  creative  faculty  of  our  nature. 
Few  great  men  have  flourished,  who,  were  they  candid,  would  not 
acknowledge  the  vast  advantages  they  have  experienced  in  the 
earher  years  of  their  career  from  the  spirited  sympathy  of  woman. 
It  is  woman  whose  prescient  admiration  strings  the  lyre  of  the 
desponding  poet,  whose  genius  is  afterwards  to  he  recognised  hy 
his  race,  and  which  often  emhalms  the  memory  of  the  gentle 
mistress  whose  kindness  solaced  him  in  less  glorious  hours.  How 
many  an  official  portfolio  would  never  have  been  carried,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  sanguine  spirit  and  assiduous  love !  How  many  a 
depressed  and  despairing  advocate  has  clutched  the  great  seal,  and 
taken  his  precedence  before  princes,  borne  onward  by  the  breeze  of 
\  her  inspiring  hope,  and  illumined  by  the  sunshine  of  her  prophetic 
I  smile !  A  iemaie  friend,  amiable,  clever,  and  devoted,  is  a  posses- 
1  sion  more  valuable  than  parks  and  palaces ;  and,  without  such  a 
\^muse,  few  men  can  succeed  in  life — none  be  content. 

The  plans  and  aspirations  of  Henrietta  had  reheved  Ferdinand 
from  a  depressing  burthen.  Inspired  by  her  creative  sympathy,  a 
new  scene  openea  to  him,  adorned  by  a  magnificent  perspective. 
His  sanguine  imagination  sought  refuge  in  a  triumphant  future, 
lliat  love,  for  which  he  had  himerto  schooled  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
every  worldly  advantage,  appeared  suddenly  to  be  transformed 
into  the  very  source  of  earthly  success.  Henrietta  Temple  was  to 
be  the  fountain,  not  only  of  his  bUss,  but  of  his  prosperity.  In  the 
revel  of  his  audacious  fancy  he  seemed,  as  it  were,  by  a  beautiful 
retribution,  to  be  already  rewarded  for  having  devoted,  with  such 
unhesitating  readiness,  his  heart  upon  the  altar  of  disinterested 
affection.  Lyinff  on  his  cottage-couch,  he  indulged  in  dazzling 
visions ;  he  wandered  in  strange  lands  with  his  beautiful  companion, 
and  offered  at  her  feet  the  quick  rewards  of  his  unparallelea 
achievements. 

Recurring  to  his  immediate  situation,  he  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  bringing  his  affairs  to  a  crisis.  He  was  even  working 
himself  up  to  his  instant  departure,  solaced  by  the  certainty  of  his 
immediate  retrrn,  when  the  arrival  of  his  servant  announced  to 
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him  that  Glastonbury  had  quitted  Armine  on  one  of  th<)se  anti- 
quarian rambles  to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Gratiiied  that  it 
was  now  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Hennetta  to 
visit  his  home,  and  perhaps,  in  truth,  not  very  much  mortified  that 
so  reasonable  an  excuse  had  arisen  for  the  postponement  of  his 
intended  departure,  Ferdinand  instantly  rose,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  took  his  way  to  Ducie. 

He  found  Hennetta  in  the  garden.  He  had  arrived,  perhaps, 
earlier  than  he  was  expected ;  yet  what  joy  to  see  him.  And, 
when  he  himself  proposed  an  excursion  to  Armine,  her  grateful 
smile  melted  his  very  heart.  Indeed,  Ferdinand  this  morning  was 
so  gay  and  light-hearted,  that  his  excessive  merriment  might 
almost  have  been  as  suspicious  as  his  passing  gloom  the  previous 
day.  Not  less  tender  and  fond  than  before,  his  sportive  fancy 
indulged  in  infinite  expressions  of  playful  humour  and  delicate 
pranks  of  love.  When  he  first  recogmsed  her,  gathering  a  nosegay, 
too,  for  him,  himself  unobserved,  he  stole  behmd  her  on  tiptoe,  and 
suddenly  clasping  her  delicate  waist,  and  raising  her  gently  in  the 
air,  "  Well,  ladyiird,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  too  wul  pluck  a  flower !'' 

Ah  1  when  sne  turned  round  her  beautiful  face,  full  of  charming 
confusion,  and  uttered  a  feint  cry  of  fond  astonishment,  as  she 
caught  his  bright  glance,  what  happiness  was  Ferdinand  Armine's 
as  he  felt  this  enchanting  creature  was  his,  and  pressed  to  his  bosom 
her  noble  and  throbbing  form  1 

"  Perhaps,  this  time  next  year,  we  may  be  travelling  on  mules," 
said  Ferdinand,  as  he  flounshed  his  whip,  and  the  little  pony 
trotted  along.  Henrietta  smiled.  "  And  then,"  continued  he, 
**  we  shall  remember  our  pony-chair  that  we  turn  up  our  noses  at 
now.  Donna  Henrietta,  jogged  to  death  over  dull  vegas,  and 
picking  her  way  across  rocky  sierras,  wiU  be  a  very  different 
person  to  Miss  temple,  of  Ducie  Bower.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
very  irritable,  my  child ;  and  pray  vent  your  spleen  upon  your 
mideteer,  and  not  upon  your  husband." 

"  Now,  Ferdinand,  dow  can  you  be  so  ridiculous?" 

^'  Oh !  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  have  to  bear  all  the  blame. 
'  You  brought  me  here,'  it  will  be,  *  ungrateful  mantis  this  your 
love?  not  even  post-horses!'" 

"  As  for  that,"  said  Henrietta,  "perhaps  we  shall  have  to  walk. 
I  can  fancy  ourselves — ^you  with  an  Andalusian  jacket,  a  long  gun, 
and,  I  fear,  a  cigar;  and  I  with  all  the  baggage." 

"  Children  and  all,"  added  Ferdinand. 

Miss  Temple  looked  somewhat  demure,  turned  away  her  face  a 
little,  but  said  nothing. 

"  But  what  think  you  of  Vienna,  sweetest?"  inquired  Ferdi- 
nand in  a  more  serious  tone ;  "upon  my  honour  I  think  we  might 
do  great  things  there.  A  regiment  and  a  chamberlaiuship  at  the 
least.!" 
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'^  In  mountains  or  in  cities  I  shall  be  alike  content^  provided 
you  be  my  companion,"  replied  Miss  Temple. 

Ferdinand  let  s>o  the  reins,  and  dropped  his  whip.  ^^  My 
Henrietta/'  he  exclaimed,  looking  in  her  face^  '^  what  an  ang^l 
you  arel" 

This  visit  to  Armine  was  so  delightful  to  Miss  Temple^ — she 
experienced  so  much  gratification  in  wandering  about  the  park 
and  over  the  old  castle,  and  gazing  on  Glastonbury's  tower,  and 
wondering  when  she  should  see  him,  and  talking  to  her  Ferdinand 
about  every  member  of  his  family, — that  Cf^tain  Armine,  unable 
to  withstand  the  irresistible  current,  postponed  from  day  to  day 
his  decisive  visit  to  Bath,  and,  contident  m  the  future,  would  not 
permit  his  soul  to  be  the  least  daunted  by  any  possible  conjuncture 
of  ill  fortune.  A  week,  a  whole  happy  week  ghded  away,  and 
spent  almost  entirely  at  Armine.  Their  presence  there  was 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  single  female  servant  who  remained :  and, 
if  her  curiosity  had  been  excited,  she  possessed  no  power  of  com- 
municating it  into  Somersetshire.  Besides,  she  wsB  unaware  that 
her  young  master  was  nominally  in  London.  (Sometimes  an  hour 
was  snatched  by  Henrietta  6x>m  roaming  in  the  pleesaunce,  and 
interchanging  vows  of  mutual  love  and  admiration,  to  the  picture 
gallery,  where  she  had  already  commenced  a  miniature  copy  of 
me  portrait  of  the  great  Sir  Ferdinand.  As  the  sun  set  ikey 
departed  in  their  little  equipage.  Ferdinand  wrapped  his  Henrietta 
in  his  fiur  cloak,  for  the  autumn  dews  began  to  rise,  and,  thus 
protected,  the  journey  of  ten  miles  was  ever  found  too  short.  It 
IS  the  habit  of  lovers,  however  innocent  their  passion,  to  grow 
every  day  less  discreet;  for  every  day  their  almost  constant 
companionship  becomes  more  a  necessity.  Miss  Tanple  had 
ahnost  unconsciously  contrived  at  first  that  Captain  Armine,  in  the 
absence  of  her  father,  should  not  be  observed  too  often  at  Ducie ; 
but  now  Ferdinand  drove  her  home  every  evening,  and  drank  tea 
at  the  Bower,  and  the  evening  closed  with  music  and  song.  Each 
night  he  crossed  over  the  common  to  his  farm-house  more  fondly 
and  devotedly  in  love. 

One  morning  at  Armine,  Henrietta  being  alone  in  the  gallery 
busied  with  her  drawing,  Ferdinand  having  left  her  for  a  moment 
to  execute  some  slight  commission  for  her,  she  heard  some  one 
enter,  and,  looking  up  to  catch  his  glance  of  love,  she  beheld  a 
venerable  man,  of  a  mild  and  benignant  appearance,  and  dressed 
in  black,  standing,  as  if  a  little  surprised,  at  some  distance.  Her- 
self not  less  confused,  she  nerertheless  bowed,  and  the  gentleman 
adranced  with  hesitation,  and  with  a  faint  blush  returned  her 
salute,  and  apologised  for  his  intrusion.  *'  He  thought  CSaptain 
Armine  might  be  there." 

"  He  was  here  but  this  moment,"  replied  Miss  Temple ;  **and 
doubtless  will  instantly  return."  Then  she  turned  to  her  drawing 
with  a  trembling  hand. 
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'^  I  perceive,  madam,"  said  the  gentleman,  ad\Tincing  aftd 
speaking  in  a  aoft  and  engaging  tone,  while  looking  at  her  labour 
with  a  mingled  air  of  diffidence  and  admiration,  **  that  you  are  m 
fine  artist.'' 

*^  My  wiah  to  excel  may  have  assisted  mj  perforntaacei''  replied 
Hiss  Temple. 

'^  You  are  copying  the  portrait  of  a  very  extraordinary  peiu 
sonage,'*  said  the  stranger. 

'^  Do  you  think  that  it  is  like  Captain  Aimine  T'  inquired  Miss 
Temple  with  some  hesitation. 

'^  It  is  always  so  considered,"  replied  the  strangper. 

Henrietta's  hand  filtered;  she  looked  at  the  door  of  the  galleryy 
then  at  the  portrait:  never  was  she  yet  so  anxious  for  the 
reappearance  of  Ferdinand.  There  was  a  silence  which  she  was 
compelled  to  break,  for  the  stranger  was  both  mute  and  motionlesSy 
and  scarcely  more  assured  than  herself. 

"  Captain  Armine  will  be  here  immediately,  I  have  no  doubt." 

The  stranger  bowed.  '^  If  I  might  presume  to  criticise  so 
finished  a  performance,"  he  remarked,  *^  I  should  say  that  yott 
had  conveyed,  madam,  a  more  youthfol  character  than  the  original 
presents." 

Henrietta  did  not  venture  to  confess  that  such  was  her  intention. 
She  looked  again  at  the  door,  mixed  some  colour,  and  then  cleared 
it  immediatdy  off  her  pallette.  ^  What  a  beautiful  gallery  is 
this ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  changed  her  brush,  which  was,  how- 
ever, without  a  fault. 

^'  It  is  worthy  of  Armine,"  said  the  stranger. 

'^  Indeed  there  is  no  place  so  interesting,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

'^  It  pleases  me  to  hear  it  praised,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  You  are  well  acquainted  with  it?"  inquired  Miss  Temple. 

''  I  have  the  happiness  to  hve  here,''  said  the  stranger. 

**  I  am  not  then  mistaken  in  believing  that  I  speak  to  Mr. 
Glastonbury. 

"  Indeed,  madam,  that  is  my  name,"  repHed  the  gentleman ; 
**  I  fancy  we  have  often  heard  of  each  other.  This  a  most  unex- 
pected meeting,  madam,  but  for  that  reason  not  less  delightful.  I 
nave  myself  just  returned  from  a  ramble  of  some  cUiys,  and  entered 
the  gallery  uttle  aware  that  the  family  had  arrived.  You  met, 
I  suppose,  my  Ferdinand  on  the  road.  Ah !  you  wonder,  perhaps, 
at  my  familiar  expression,  madam.  He  has  l>een  my  Ferdinand  so 
many  years,  that  I  cannot  easily  school  piyself  no  longer  to  style 
him  60.    But  I  am  aware  that  there  are  now  other  claims ." 

''  My  dearest  Glastonbury,"  exclaimed  Ferdinand  Armine, 
starting  as  he  re-entered  the  gallery,  and  truly  in  as  great  a  fright 
as  a  man  could  well  be,  who  perhaps,  but  a  few  hours  ago,  was  to 
oonq  aer  in  Spain  or  Germany.  At  the  same  tiioaie,  pale  and  eager, 
and  talking  with  excited  rapidity,  he  embraced  nis  tutor,  ana 
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Kratmiscd  the  coantenBnce  of  Hennetu  to  ascert^  whether  hi* 

&tal  secret  had  been  discovered.    That  coantenBnce  wbb  fond,  and, 

if  not  calm,  not  more  confuaed  than  the  unexpected  appearsnce 

under  the  circumstances  might  account  for.     "  You  have  often 

heard  me  mentjon  Mr.  GUstonhury,"  he  eaid,  addressing  himself 

to  Henrietta.    "  Let  me  now  have  the  pleasure  of  making  you 

1.    My  oldest,  my  best  friend,  my  second  father — an 

!  artist,  too,  1  can  assure  yon.    He  is  qualified  to  deeide 

a  your  skUL    And  when   did  you  arrive,  my  dearest 

md  where  have  you  been?    Our  old  hauntst    Many 

What  abbey  have  you  eiplored,  what  antique  treasures 

discovered  t    I  have  snch  a  fine  addition  for  your  herbal ! 

laiy  cactus,  Just  what  you   wanted ;   I  found  it  in  my 

'Shelly;  and  beautdhilly  dried — beautifully;  it  willquit« 

m.    What  do  you  think  of  this  drawing!    Is  it  not 

t  quite  the  character,  is  it  not!''     Ferdinand  paused  for 

eath. 


re  several  letters  for  you,"  said  Ferdinand,  interrupting: 
trembling  from  head  to  foot  lest  he  might  say  Miss  Gren- 
Do  you  know  you  are  just  the  person  I  wanted  to  see  t 
imaie  that  yon  shonld  just  arrive  I  I  was  so  annoyed  to 
were   away.    I  cannot  tell   you   how   much  I  wa^ 

r  dear  parents!"  inquired  Glastonbury, 
quite  well,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  perfecuy  weD.    They  will 
I  to  see  you — so  very  glad.    They  do  so  long  to  see  you, 
it  Glastonbury.     Yoa  cannot  imagine  how  they  long  to 

ill  find  them  within,  think  you  t"  inquired  Glastonbury, 
they  are  not  here,"  said  Ferdinand  j  "  they  have  not  yet 
I  expect  them  every  day.  Every  day  I  eipect  them. 
prepu«d  everything  for  them — everything.  What  a 
I  autumn  it  has  been  I" 

ilastonbury  fell  into  the  lure,  and  talked  about  the  wea- 
he  was  learned  in  the  seasons,  and  prophesied  by  many 
Dces  a  hard  winter.  While  he  was  thus  conversing, 
1  extracted  from  Henrietta  that  Glastonbury  had  not  beea 
Uery  more  than  a  very  few  minutes ;  and  he  felt  assured 
n^  veiT  lata!  bad  transpired.  All  this  time  Ferdinand 
!wmK  his  painful  situation  with  desperate  rapidity  and 
!..  All  that  he  aspired  to  now  was  that  Henrietta  should 
ine  in  as  happy  ignorance  as  she  had  arrived :  as  for 
iiy,  Ferdinand  cared  not  what  he  might  suspect,  or  ulti- 
scover.  These  were  future  evils  that  subsided  into  insig- 
Mmpared  with  any  discoveiy  on  the  part  of  Miss  Xempw, 
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Comparatively  composed,  Ferdinand  now  suj^ested  to  Henrietta 
to  quit  her  drawing,  which,  indeed,  was  so  advanced,  that  it  mi^ht 
be  finished  at  Ducie ;  and^  never  leaving  her  side,  and  watching 
every  look,  and  hanging  on  every  accent  of  his  old  tutor,  he  even 
ventured  to  suggest  thait  they  should  visit  the  tower.  The  pro- 
posal, he  thought,  might  lull  any  suspicion  that  might  have  been 
excited  on  the  part  of  Miss  Temple.  Glastonbury  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  suggestion,  and  they  quitted  the  g^ery,  and 
entered  the  avenue  of  beech  trees. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  tower,  Mr,  Glastonbury,"  said 
Miss  Temple,  '*  I  am  sensible,  I  assure  you,  of  the  honour  of  being 
admitted.'' 

The  extreme  delicacy  that  was  a  characteristic  of  Glastonbury, 
preserved  Ferdinand  Annine  from  the  dreaded  danger.  It  never 
for  an  instant  entered  Glastonbury's  mind  that  Henrietta  was  not 
Miss  Grandison.  He  thought  it  a  little  extraordinary,  indeed,  that 
she  should  arrive  at  Armine  only  in  the  company  of  Ferdinand ; 
but  much  might  be  allowed  to  pHghted  lovers;  besides,  there 
mi^ht  be  some  female  companion,  some  aunt  or  cousin,  for  aught 
he  knew,  at  the  Place.  It  was  only  his  parents  that  Ferdinand 
had  said  had  not  yet  arrived.  At  all  events,  he  felt»at  this  moment 
that  Ferdinand,  perhaps,  even  because  he  was  alone  with  his  in- 
tended bride,  had  no  desire  that  any  formal  introduction  or  congra- 
tulations should  take  place,  and  only  pleased  that  the  intended  wife 
of  his  pupil  should  be  one  so  beautiful,  so  gifted,  and  so  gracious, 
one  apparently  so  worthy  in  every  way  of  his  choice  and  her  lot, 
Glastonbury  relapsed  into  his  accustomed  ease  and  simplicity,  and 
exerted  himself  to  amuse  the  young  lady  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  and  with  whom,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  was  his  destiny  in  future  to  be  so  intimate.  As  for 
Henrietta,  nothing  had  occurred  in  any  way  to  giye  rise  to  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  her  mind.  The  agitation  of  Ferdinand  at 
this  unexpected  meeting  between  his  tutor  and  his  betrothed  was 
in  every  respect  natural.  Tlieir  engagement,  as  she  knew,  was  at 
present  a  secret  to  all ;  and  although,  under  such  circumstances, 
she  herself  at  first  was  disposed  not  to  feel  very  much  at  her  ease, 
still  she  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Glastonbury  from  report, 
and  he  was  so  unlike  the  common  characters  of  the  censorious 
world,  that  she  was,  from  the  first,  far  less  annoyed  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  been,  and  soon  repuned  her  usual  composure, 
and  was  even  gratified  and  amused  with  the  adventure. 

A  load,  however,  feU  from  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  when  he 
and  his  beloved  bade  Glastonbury  a  good  afternoons  This  ao- 
tidental,  and  almost  fatal  interview,  terribly  reminded  him  of  his 
difficult  and  dangerous  position ;  it  seemed  the  commencement  of  a 
fleries  of  misconceptions,  mortifications,  and  misfortunes,  which  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  by  instantly  arresting  them 
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widi  the  utmost  energy  and  decision.  It  wbh  bitter  t©  t(mt  Armma 
anil  all  his  joja,  but  in  truth  the  arrival  of  hia  lamily  was  veiy 
doubtfiil ;  and,  until  the  confession  of  bis  real  situation  was  made, 
every  daj  might  bring  some  disaslrouB  discovery.  Some  omiDona 
douoB  in  the  horizon  formed  a  capital  excuse  for  burrpng  Hen- 
rietta off  to  Ducie.  They  qnitted  Annine  at  an  nnusually  early 
hour.  As  they  drove  along-,  Ferdinand  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
adventure  of  the  morning,  und  endeavoured  to  Btimnkte  himsel/ 
to  tbe  exertion  of  instantly  repairing  to  Bath.  But  be  had  not 
coura^  to  c«utlde  bia  purpoee  to  Henrietta.  When,  however,  ther 
arrived  at  Dude,  tbej  were  welcomed  with  intelligence  wliiui 
rendered  tbe  decision,  on  his  part,  absolutely  neceesary.  But  ira 
will  reserve  this  for  the  next  clmpter. 


CHAPTER  T. 

W8ICB  coHTAins  BOKKTHisa  txbt  uveztbctka. 
Mus  Tempix  bftd  run  op  stairs  to  take  off  her  bonnet ;  Fer- 
dinand stood  before  tbe  wood  fire  in  the  saloon.    Its  clear,  fragrant 
flame  was  agreeable  after  the  cloudv  akj  of  their  aomewbat  cbltl 
(Irive.    He  was  mnsing'  over  tbe  charms  of  his  Henrietta,  and 
ionging  for  her  reappearance,  when  she  entered;  but  her  entrance 
filled  him  with  alarm.    £be  was  pale,  her  lipa  nearly  aa  white 
as  her  forehead.    An  ei^preesion  of  dread  was  impreeeed  on  her 
agitated  countenance,    lire  be  could  speak  she  held  forth  her  hand 
to  bia  extended  grasp.    It  was  cold,  it  trembled. 
"  Qood  God  I  jou  are  ill ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"Kol"  she  ttuntly  murmured,  "not  ill."   And  then  she  paused, 
as  if  stifled,  gleaning  down  her  head  with  eyes  flzed  iqxm  tbe 
ground. 

The  conscience  of  Ferdinand  pricked  him.    Had  she  heard 

But  he  was  reassured  by  her  accents  of  kindness.    "  Pardon 

me,  dearest,''  she  said:  "  I  am  agitated — I  shall  soon  be  better." 

He  held  her  hand  with  firmnesa  while  she  leant   upon  his 

'  '  ir  a  few  minutes  of  harrowing  silence,  ahe  said  in  a 

a, ''  Papa  returns  to-morrow." 

turned  as  pale  as  she ;  the  blood  fled  to  his  hear^ 

t)1ed,  his  knees  toUered,  his  passive  hand  scarcdy 

he  could  not  apeak.    Ail  the  poe^ble  results  of  tiuf 

icross his  mind,  andpresented  themselv^  in  terriUe 

mediniBgiiuttion.  He  could  not  meet  Mr.  Temple,— 

the  question.    Some  explanation  must  immediately 

ansue,  and  that  must  precipitate  the  &tsl  discovery. 

!t  was  to  prevent  any  communication  between  lb. 

'  Batdifie  oefbre  Ferdinand  had  brvken  hie  situatjoi 
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to  his  father.  How  he  now  wished  he  had  not  postponed  his 
departure  for  Bath  I  Had  he  only  quitted  Armine  when  first  con- 
vinced of  the  hard  necessity,  the  harrowing*  future  would  now  have 
heen  the  past;  the  impending  scenes,  however  dreadful,  would 
have  ensued ;  perhaps  he  might  have  been  at  Ducie  at  this  moment, 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  frank  purpose,  and  with  no  difficulties 
to  overcome  but  those  which  must  necessarilv  arise  from  Mr. 
Temple's  natural  consideration  for  the  wel&re  or  his  child.  These, 
hovirever  difficult  to  combat,  seemed  light  in  comparison  with  the 
perplexities  of  his  involved  situation.  Ferdinand  bore  Henrietta 
to  a  seat,  and  hung  over  her  in  agitated  silence,  which  she  ascribed 
only  to  his  sympathy  for  her  distress,  but  which,  in  truth,  was 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  uncertain  purpose,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  an  invention  which  he  now  ransacked  for  desperate 
expedients. 

While  he  was  thus  revolving  in  his  mind  the  course  which  he 
must  now  pursue ,  he  sat  down  on  the  ottoman  on  which  her  feet 
rested,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  while  he  summoned  to  his 
aid  all  the  resources  of  his  imagination.    It  at  length  appeared  to 
him  that  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  now  gain  time,  and 
secure  himself  from  dangerous  explanations,  was  to  involve  Hen- 
rietta in  a  secret  engagement.    There  was  great  difficulty,  he  was 
aware,  in  aocomphshing  this  purpose.    Miss  Temple  was  devoted 
to  her  father;  and  though  for  a  moment  led  away,  by  the  omni- 
potent influence  of  an  irresistible  passion,  to  enter  into  a  compact 
without  the  sanction  of  her  parent,  her  present  agitation  too  clearly 
indicated  her  keen  sense  that  she  had  not  conducted  herself  towards 
him  in  her  accustomed  spirit  of  unswerving  and  immaculate  dut?^; 
that,  if  not  absolutely  inaelicate,  her  behaviour  must  appear  to  lum 
very  inconsiderate,  very  rash,  perhaps  even  unfeeling.    UnfceUnff ! 
What— to  that  father,  that  fond  and  widowed  father,  of  whom  she 
was  the  only  and  cherished  child!    All  his  ^dness,  all  his 
unceasinfi'  care,  all  his  anxiety,  his  ready  sympalny,  his  watchful- 
ness for  her  amusement,  her  comfort,  her  happiness,  his  vigilance 
in  her  hours  of  sickness,  his  pride  in  her  beauty,  her  accomplish- 
ments, her  affection,  the  smiles  and  tears  of  long,  long[  years — all 
passed  before  her — till  at  last  she  released  herself  with  a  quick 
movement  from  the  hold  of  Ferdinand,  and,  clasping  her  hands 
together,  burst  into  a  si&;h  so  hitter,  so  profound,  so  fim  of  anguish) 
that  Ferdinand  started  Irom  his  seat. 
J        "  Henrietta  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  beloved  Henrietta  I '' 
''  Leave  me,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  almost  of  sternness* 
He  rose  and  widked  up  and  down  the  room,  overpowered  by 
eontendiog  emotions.    The  severity  of  her  voice,  that  voice  that 
hitherto  had  fallen  upon  his  ear  like  the  warble  of  a  summer  bird, 
filled  him  with  consternation.    The  idea  of  having  offended*her,  of 
haviDg  aerionaly  offended  her — of  being  to  her,  to  Henrietta,  to 
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Henrietta,  that  divioity  to  whom  bis  idolatrous  fancj  dan^  with 
such  rapturous  devotion,  in  whose  very  smiles  and  accents  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  he  lired  and  had  his  being — the  idea  of  being 
to  her,  even  for  a  transient  moment,  an  object  of  repugnance, 
seemed  something  too  terrible  for  thought,  too  intoler^le  for 
existence.  All  his  troubles,  all  his  cares,  sdl  lus  impending  sorrows, 
vanished  into  thin  air  compared  with  this  unforeseen  and  sudden 
visitation.  Oh !  what  was  future  evil,  what  was  to-morrow,  preg- 
nant as  it  might  be  with  misery,  compared  with  the  quick  agony  of 
the  instant?  So  long  as  she  .smiled,  every  difficulty  appeared 
surmountable ;  so  long  as  he  could  listen  to  her  accents  of  tender- 
ness, there  was  no  dispensation  with  which  he  could  not  struggle. 
Come  what  may,  throned  in  the  palace  of  her  heart,  he  was  a 
sovereign  who  might  defy  the  world  in  arms ;  but,  thrust  from  that 
great  seat,  he  was  a  fugitive  without  a  hope,  an  aim,  a  desire ;  dull, 
timid,  exhausted,  broken-hearted  I 

And  she  had  bid  him  leave  her.  Leave  her !  Henrietta  Temple 
had  bid  him  leave  her  1  Did  he  live  ?  Was  this  the  same  world 
in  which  a  few  hours  back  he  breathed,  and  blessed  his  Grod  for 
breathing  ?  What  had  happened  ?  What  strange  event,  what 
miracle  had  occurred,  to  work  this  awful,  this  portentous  change  ? 
Why,  if  she  had  known  all,  if  she  had  suddenly  shared  that  sharp 
and  perpetual  woe  ever  gnawing  at  his  own  secret  heart,  even  amid 
his  joys ;  if  he  had  revealed  to  her,  if  any  one  had  betrayed  to  her 
his  distressing  secret,  could  she  liave  said  more  ?  Why !  it  was  to 
shun  this,  it  was  to  spare  himself  this  horrible  catastrophe,  that  he 
had  involved  himself  in  his  agonising,  his  inextricable  difficulties. 
Inextricable  they  must  be  now ;  for  where,  now,  was  the  inspiration 
that  before  was  to  animate  him  to  such  great  exploits  ?  How  conld 
he  struggle  any  longer  with  his  fate  ?  How  could  he  now  carre 
out  a  destiny  ?  All  that  remained  for  him  now  was  to  die ;  and,  in 
the  madness  of  his  sensations,  death  seemed  to  him  tiie  most 
desirable  consummation. 

The  temper  of  a  lover  ii  exquisitely  sensitive.  Mortified  and 
miserable,  at  any  other  time  Ferdinand,  in  a  fit  of  harassed  love, 
might  have  instantly  quitted  the  presence  of  a  mistress  who  had 
treated  him  with  such  unexpected  and  such  undeserved  harshness.  But 
the  thought  of  the  morrow — the  mournful  conviction  that  this  was 
the  last  opportunity  for  their  undisturbed  communion — ^the  recol- 
lection that,  at  all  events,  their  temporary  separation  was  impend- 
ing ;  all  these  considerations  had  checked  his  first  impulse.  Besides, 
it  must  not  be  concealed  that  more  than  once  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  permit  Henrietta  to  meet  her 
father  in  her  present  mood.  With  her  determined  spirit  and  strong 
emotions,  and  her  difficulty  of  concealing  her. feelings;  smarting, 
too,  under  the  consciousness  of  having  parted  with  Ferdinand  in 
viger,  and  of  having  treated  him  with  injustice ;  and,  therefore* 
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doubly  anzions  to  bring  affairs  to  a  crisis,  a  scene  in  all  probability, 
would  instantly  ensue;  and  Ferdinand  recoiled  at  present  from  the 
consequences  of  anj  explanations. 

Unhappy  Ferduiandl  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never 
known  misery  before.  He  wrung  his  hands  in  despair — ^his  mind 
seemed  to  desert  him.  Suddenly  he  stopped — ^he  looked  at 
Henrietta ; — her  face  was  still  pale,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  decaying 
embers  of  the  fire,  her  attitude  unchanged.  Either  she  was 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  or  she  did  not  choose  to  recognise  it. 
What  were  her  thoughts  ? 

Still  of  her  father  ?  Perhaps  she  contrasted  that  fond  and 
fidthful  friend  of  her  existence,  to  whom  she  owed  such  an  incal- 
culable debt  of  gratitude,  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  hour,  to 
whom,  in  a  moment  of  insanity,  she  had  pledged  the  love  that  could 
alone  repay  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  sel£torment,  she  conjured 
up  against  this  too  successful  stranger  all  the  menacing  spectres  of 
suspicion,  distrust,  and  deceit ;  recalled  to  her  recollection  the  too 
just  and  too  frequent  tales  of  man's  impurity  and  ingratitude ;  and 
tortured  herself  by  her  own  apparition,  the  merited  victim  of  his 
harshness,  his  neglect,  or  his  desertion.  And  when  she  had  at  the 
same  time  both  shocked  and  alarmed  her  fancy  by  these  distressfid 
and  degrading  images,  exhausted  by  these  imaginary  yexations,  and 
eager  for  consolation  in  her  dark  despondency,  she  may  have 
recurred  to  the  yet  innocent  cause  of  her  sorrow  and  apprehension, 
and  perhaps  accused  herself  of  cruelty  and  injustice  for  visiting  on 
his  head  the  mere  consequences  of  her  own  fitful  and  morbid 
temper.  She  may  have  recalled  his  unvarying  tenderness,  his 
unceasing  admiration ;  she  may  have  recollected  those  impassioned 
accents  that  thrilled  her  heart,  those  glances  of  rapturous  affection 
tiiat  fixed  her  eye  with  fascination.  Bhe  may  have  conjured  up  that 
form  OTer  which  of  late  she  had  mused  in  a  trance  of  love — ^that 
form  bright  with  so  much  beauty,  beaming  with  so  many  graces, 
adorned  with  so  much  intelligence,  and  haUowed  by  every  romantic 
associatioif  that  could  melt  the  heart  or  mould  the  spirit  of  woman; 
she  may  have  conjured  up  this  form,  that  was  the  god  of  her 
idolatry,  and  rushed  again  to  the  altar  in  an  ecstacy  of  devotion. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  fast  descending—the  curtains  of 
the  chamber  were  not  closed — ^the  blaze  of  the  fire  had  died  away. 
The  flickering  light  fell  upon  the  solemn  countenance  of  Henrietta 
Temple,  now  buried  in  the  shade,  now  transiently  illumined  by  the 
fitful  flame. 

On  a  sudden  he  advanced,  with  a  step  too  light  even  to  be  heard, 
knelt  at  her  side,  and,  not  venturing  to  touch  her  hand,  pressed  hia 
lips  to  her  arm,  and  with  streaming  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  of  plaintive 
tenderness,  murmured,  ''What  have  I  done  ?" 

She  turned — ^her  eyes  met  his — a  wild  expression  of  fear, 
nuyme,  delight,  played  over  her  countenance;  then,  bursting  inU» 
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tears,  she  threw  her  anDS  round  his  neck,  and  hid  her  fiioe 
his  breast. 

He  did  not  disturb  this  effusion  of  her  suppressed  anotsnifl. 
Hii^  throbbmg  heart  responded  to  her  tumnltaons  soul.  At  kngth, 
when  the  staren^h  of  her  passionate  affections  had  somev^al 
decreased — when  the  conynlsiye  sobs  had  subsided  into  gentle  a^a, 
and  eyer  and  anon  he  felt  the  pressure  of  her  sweet  l^s  sealing  her 
remorseful  lore  and  her  dbarmi^  repentance  upon  his  bosom— 
he  dared  to  say,  ^Oh!  my  Henrietta,  you  did  not  doah^i  your 
Ferdinand?  " 

*^  Dearest  Ferdinand,  you  are  too  good,  too  kind,  too  faultless^ 
and  I  am  yeiy  wicked.** 

Taking  her  hand  and  ooyeringit  wbh.  kisses,  he  said  in  a  distiiid^ 
but  very  low  voice,  **  Now  tell  me,  why  were  you  unhaj^y  ?  " 

^  Papa,"  sighed  Henrietta,  <*  dearest  papa,  that  the  day  shoold 
come  when  I  ^ould  grieve  to  Tiff&t  him ! " 

**  And  why  should  my  daarlng  grieve?"  said  Ferdinand. 

**  I  know  not;  I  ask  mysdf  wiuKt  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  i4 
fearP  It  is  no  crime  to  love;  it  may  be  a  mirfortnne~-<3M 
knows  that  I  have  almost  felt  to-night  that  such  it  was.  Bat  no,  I 
never  will  believe  it  can  be  either  wrong  or  unhappy  to  love  you." 

*'  Bless  you,  for  such  sweet  words,"  replied  Ferdinand.  *  If 
my  heart  can  make  you  happy,  felicity  shall  be  your  lot." 

^  It  is  my  lot.  I  am  happy,  quite  happy,  and  grateftil  for  wj 
happiness." 

**  And  your  father,  our  father  let  me  call  him  (she  pressed  lai 
hand  when  he  said  this),  he  will  be  happy  too  t " 

•*  So  I  would  hope." 

^  If  the  fulfilment  of  my  duty  can  content  him,*  <»ntinued 
Ferdinand,  ^  Mr.  Temple  shall  not  rep^it  his  son-in-law." 

*'  Ohl  do  not  call  him  Mr.  Temple;  call  him  father.  I  love 
to  hear  you  call  him  father." 

^  Then  what  alarms  my  child  ? " 

**  I  hardly  know,"  said  Henrietta  in  a  hesitating  tone/^  I  <Unk» 
I  think  it  is  the  suddenness  of  all  this.  He  has  gone — ^he  comes 
again ;  he  went — ^he  returns ;  and  all  has  happened.  So  short  a 
time,  too,  Ferdinand.  It  is  a  life  to  us ;  to  him,  I  fear,"  and  she 
hid  her  face,  **  it  is  only a  fortnight." 

**  We  have  seen  more  of  each  other,  and  known  more  of  each 
other,  hi  this  fortnight,  than  we  might  have  in  an  aoqnamtaiios 
which  had  continued  a  life." 

**  That's  true— that's  very  true.  We  feel  this,  Feniinmd, 
because  we  know  it.  But  papa  will  not  feel  like  us :  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  feel  like  us.  He  does  not  know  my  Ferdinand  as  I 
know  him.  Papa,  too,  though  the  dearest,  kindest,  fondest  fa  her 
that  ever  lived,  though  he  has  no  thought  but  for  my  happiness  and 
lives  only  for  liis  daughter,  papa  naturally  is  not  so  young  as  i» 
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are.  He  is,  too,  what  is  called  a  man  of  the  world.  He  has  seen 
A  great  deal — ^he  has  formed  his  opinions  on  men  and  life.  We 
cannot  expect  that  he  will  change  them  in  your,  I  mean  in  ouTy 
favoor.  Men  of  the  world  are  id  Uie  worl^  worldly.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  always  xigkt — I  do  not  myself  believe  in  their 
infallibility.  There  is  no  person  more  clerer  and  more  judieions 
than  papa.  No  person  is  more  considerate.  But  there  are  charac- 
ters so  rare,  that  men  of  the  world  do  not  admit  them  into  their 
general  calculations — and  such  is  yours,  Ferdinand.'' 

Her  Ferdinand  seemed  plunged  in  thought,  but  he  pressed  her 
hft&d,  though  he  said  nothing. 

*  He  mil  think  we  hare  known  each  other  too  diort  a  time,'* 
eontinued  Miss  Temple.  ^  He  will  be  mortified,  perhaps  alarmed^ 
when  I  inform  him  I  am  no  longer  his." 

*^  Then  do  not  inform  him,''  said  Ferdinand. 

She  started.  / 

"  Let  me  inform  him,"  continued  F^dinand,  giving  another 
imm  to  his  meaning,  and  watching  her  countenance  with  an 
unfaltering  eye. 

**  Dearest  Ferdinand — always  prepared  to  bear  every  burthen !  * 
exclaimed  Mies  Temple.  "  How  generous  and  good  you  are  I  No, 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  speak  first  to  my  father.  My  soul,  I 
will  never  have  a  secret  from  you,  and  you,  I  am  sure,  will  never 
have  one  from  your  Henrietta.  This  is  the  truth ;  I  do  not  repent 
the  past,  I  glory  in  it ;  I  am  yours,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  yours. 
Were  the  past  to  be  again  acted,  I  would  not  falter.  But  I  caiMot 
conceal  from  myself  that  so  far  as  my  father  is  concerned,  I  have 
not  eonducted  niyself  towards  him  with  frankness,  with  respect,  or 
with  kindness.  There  is  no  fault  in  loving  you.  Even  were  he  to 
regret,  he  could  not  blame  such  an  occurrence :  but  he  will  regret, 
be  will  blame,  he  has  a  right  both  to  regret  and  blame,  my  doing 
more  than  love  you ;  my  engagement,  without  his  advice,  his  sanc- 
tion, his  knowledge,  or  even  his  suspicion!" 

"  You  take  too  refined  a  view  of  our  situation,"  replied  Ferdi- 
nand. ''Why  should  you  not  spare  your  father  the  pam  of  such  a 
communication,  if  painful  it  woidd  be  ?  What  has  passed  is  between 
4nirselve8,  and  ougnt  to  be  between  ourselves.  If  I  request  his 
penmssion  to  offer  you  my  hand,  and  he  yields  his  oonsent,  is  not 
that  ceremony  enough  ?" 

*^  I  kave  never  oonoealed  anything  from  pftptt>**  oud  Henrietta^ 
•*  bnt  I  will  be  guided  by  you." 

•  Leave,  then,  all  to  me,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "be  guided  but  by 
the  judgment  of  your  own  Ferdinand,  my  Henrietta,  and  believe  me 
all  will  go  right.  I  will  break  this  intelligence  to  your  father.  So 
we  will  settle  it  ? "  he  continued  inquiringly. 

«*  It  shall  be  so." 

^  Then  arises  the  question,"  said  Ferdinand^  ^  when  it  would  be 
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"le  for  me  to  make  the  eonimunicBl 
!tta,  who  is  a  man  of  tlie  world,  will 
iO  make  it,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  s] 
natters  of  buslnesa.  He  will  think, 
rith  him.  To  go  and  request  of  a 
wi,  eiperieoeed  man  of  the  world,  I 
marry  his  daughter,  without  showic 
nitb  uie  means  of  maintaining  a  fam 
He  would  be  offended  with  me,he  wo 
I  mast,  therefore,  settle  sometliiD 
ach,  you  know,  unfortunately,  I  a 
tiU,  sweet  love,  there  must  at  least  h 
and  management.    We  must  not  di 

V  can  he  be  dls^sted." 
e  I     Tliis,  then,  is  what  I  propose — th 
>aratively  be  separated,!  should  take 
,  and  get  to  Balb,  and  bring   afiaira  i 
my  return  I  would  advise  you  to  sa) 

1 1  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
i1"  eiclaxmed  Miss  Temple;  "how 
>  I  speak  to  him  with  the  conscious 
with  the  recollection  that,  all  the  tim 
ipon  me,  ray  heart  is  yearning  for  ai 
png  plans  of  futm'e  companionship, 
ternal  separation  1 " 
lenrietta,  listen  to  me  one  moment. 
>st  ni'^-ht  for  Bath,  merely  for  this  pi 
dioug)it  of;  and  that  yourfather  boa 
-etumed  to  make  my  communication 
under  such  circumatancea,  a  secret  en 
;  this  is  an  abuse  of  terms.  It  wou 
for  a  parent's  feelings." 
iinand,  would  we  were  united,  and  hs 
uld  not  consider  our  projected  union  . 
r  passing  to-morrow  with  jour  fath 
rt  day  to  communicate  to  hmi  our  po 
I  engagement  because  sis  or  seven  d: 
immunication  takes  place,  instead  of 
id  fightjng  with  shadows  I " 
nd, Icannot  reason  like  you ;  but  I  fe 
Is." 

Henrietta!  feel  only  that  you  art 
rar  will  come  when  we  shall  smile  a 
i,  tinihly  yet ;  and  we  shall  aU  yet  i 
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^  Papa  likes  you  so  much  too>  Ferdinand,  I  should  be  miserable 
if  you  offended  mm.'' 

**  Which  I  certainly  should  do  if  I  were  not  to  speak  to  Sir 
Ratcliffe  first." 

**  Do  you,  indeed,  think  so  ?  " 
^  Indeed  I  am  certain." 

^  But  cannot  you  write  to  Sir  Ratcliffe,  Ferdinand  ?  Must 
von  really  ^o  ?  Must  we,  indeed,  be  separated  ?  I  cannot 
belieye  it;  it  is  inconceiyfJ>le ;  it  is  impossible;  I  cannot  en- 
dure it." 

**  It  is,  indeed,  terrible,"  said  Ferdinand.    <*  This  consideration 
alone  reconciles  me  to  the  necessity  :  I  know  my  father  well ;  his 
only  answer  to  a  communication  of  this  kind  woula  be  an  immediate 
summons  to  his  side.    Now,  is  it  not  better  that  this  meeting 
should  take  place  when  we  must  necessarily  be  much  less  together 
than  before,  than  at  a  later  period,  when  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
constant  companions  with  the  sanction  of  our  parents  ?  " 
"  O  !   Ferdinand,  you  reason — I  only  feel. 
Such  an  obseryation  from  one's  mistress  is  rather  a  reproach 
than  a  compliment.    It  was  made,  in  the  present  instance,  to  a  man 
whose  principal  characteristic  was,  perhaps,  a  too  dangerous  sus- 
ceptibility ;  a  man  of  profound  and  yiolent  passions,  yet  of  a  most 
sweet  and  tender  temper;  capable  of  deep  reflection,  yet  eyer 
acting  from  the  impulse  of  sentiment,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrince  eyery  consideration  to  his  heart.    The  prospect  of  separa- 
tion from  Henrietta,  for  howeyer  short  a  period,  was  absolute  agony 
to  him;  he  found  difficulty  in  conceiying  existence  without  the 
influence  of  her  perpetual  presence :  their  parting  eyen  for  the 
night  was  felt  by  hun  as  an  onerous  depriyation.    The  only  process, 
indeed,  that  could  at  present  prepare  and  console  him  for  the 
impending  sorrow,  would  haye  been  the  frank  indulgence  of  the 
feelings  which  it  called  forth.    Tet  behold  him,  behold  this  unhappy 
yictim  of  circumstances,  forced  to  deceiye,  eyen  for  her  happiness, 
the  being  whom  he  idolbed ;  compelled,  at  this  hour  of  anguish,  to 
bridle  his  heart,  lest  he  should  lose  for  a  fatal  instant  his  command 
oyer  his  head ;  and — while  he  was  himself  conscious  that  not  in  the 
wide  world,  perhaps,  existed  a  man  who  was  sacrificing  more  for 
his  mistress — obliged  to  endure,  eyen  from  her  lips,  a  remark  which 
seemed  to  impute  to  him  a  deficiency  of  feeling.    And  yet  it  was 
too  much ;  he  coyered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  low 
and  broken  yoice,  "Alas  I  my  Henrietta,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would 
not  say  this  ?  " 

« My  Ferdinand,"  she  exclaimed,  touched  by  that  tender  and 
melancholy  tone,  "  why — ^what  is  this  ?  you  weep !  What  haye  I 
gaid — ^what  done?  Dearest  Ferdinand,  do  not  do  this."  And  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  looked  up  into  his  faoe 
with  scrutinising  affection. 
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He  bent  down  his  head,  and  pressed  Ids  lips  to  her  foar^ead. 
**  O  Henrietta!"  he  exclaimed,  "We  have  been  so  hapwr!" 

<<  And  shall  be  so,  my  own.  Doubt  not  my  wor(^  all  -win  go 
right.  I  am  so  sorry,  I  am  so  miserable,  that  I  made  yoa  vaAaxm 
to-night.  I  shall  think  of  it  when  you  are  gone.  I  Khali  reiziemocx 
how  naughty  I  was.  It  was  so  wicked — so  very,  very  wieked  ;  adl 
he  was  so  good." 

*^  Gone !  what  a  dreadM  word !  And  shall  we  not  be  Unge^ha 
$o^morrow,  Henrietta  ?  Oh !  what  a  morrow !  Think  of  m^  deareal. 
Do  not  let  me  for  a  moment  escape  from  your  memory." 

^  Tell  me  exactly  your  road ;  let  me  know  ezaduy  wkeve  jaa 
win  be  at  erery  hour ;  write  to  me  on  the  road;  if  it  be  only  sk'Sae, 
only  a  little  w(»rd ;  only  his  dear  name ;  only  Ferdinand  I" 

"  And  how  sludl  I  write  to  yo«  ?    Shall  I  dkect  to  you  here  r^ 

Henrietta  looked  perplexed.  '^Papa  opens  the  bag  evexj 
morning,  and  every  morning  you  must  write,  or  I  shall  die.  JFer- 
dinand,  what  is  to  be  dose  ?" 

^  I  will  direct  to  yoa  at  the  post-office.  Yea  must  send  for 
joor  letters." 

"  I  tremble.  Belkre  me>  it  will  be  iK>ticed.  It  will  kok  ao^— 
BO — so-— so  dandeBEme." 

"  I  will  direet  them  to  your  maid.    She  must  he  our  eoofidaiit.* 

«  Ferdinand!" 

•*'Tis  only  for  a  week." 

^  O,  Ferdinand !    Lore  teaches  us  strange  thm^." 

<*My  darMng,  beBeve  me,  it  k  wise  and  weD.  Think  hfiv 
desolate  we  should  be  without  constant  eorrespeikdence.  Aa  for 
myself,  I  shall  write  to  you  every  hour,  and,  unless  I  hear  firon  yom 
aa  often,  I  shall  b'elieve  oidy  in  evil ! " 

''Let  it  be  as  you  wish.  Ood  knows  my  heart  la  pure.  I 
pretend  no  kmg^r  to  regulate  my  destiny.  '  I  am  yonra^  Ferdanaaii. 
Be  you  responsible  for  all  that  affects  my  honour  or  my  h«art." 

'^  A  precious  trust,  my  Henrietta,  aiM.  dearer  to  msethan  all  the 
glory  of  my  ancestors." 

The  clock  sounded  eleven.  Miss  Temple  rose.  ^  It  is  so  iate^ 
and  we  in  darkness  h^re!  What  will  th^  tMoik?  Ferdinaiady 
Bweetest,  rouse  the  fire.  I  ring  the  belL  Lights-  wiU  coBBie,  and 
then ^'    Her  voice  faltered. 

''  And  then ''  echoed  Ferdinand.    He  took  up  his  gwiu^ 

but  he  could  not  command  his  voice. 

^  'Tis  your  gmtar,"  said  Henrietta^  ''I  am  happy  that  it  is  hib 
behind." 

The  servant  entered  with  lights,  drew  the  curtains,  renewed  the 
fire,  arranged  the  room,  and  withdrew. 

''Little  knows  he  our  niikery,"  said  Henrietta.    "It  seemed 
strange,  when  I  felt  my  own  mino,  that  there  could  be  any  thing 
calm  and  mechanical  in  the  world." 


^^v 
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Fafdimmd  was  sileiit.  He  Mi  that  tke  hour  of  depaFtmro  hmk 
indeed  amved,  yet  lie  had  not  courage  to  move.  Henrietta,  too,  did 
not  speak.  She  reclined  on  the  sofa,  as  it  were,  exhausted,  and  placed 
Iker  handkerchief  oy^  her  face.  Ferdinand  leant  over  the  fire. 
fie  was  nearly  tempted  to  give  up  his  project,  confess  all  to  hk 
Isrther  hj  letter,  and  await  his  de^sision.  Then  he  coi\juFed  up  the 
dlreadfiu  scenes  at  Bath,  and  then  he  remembered  that,  at  aB 
e¥«its,  to-morrow  he  must  not  af^ear  at  Ducie.  "  Henrietta}'^ 
Ihe  at  length  said. 

« A  minute,  Ferdinand,  yet  a  minute,"  she  exckuaied  in  «n 
ezeited  tone ;  ''  do  not  speak — ^I  am  preparing  myself.'' 

He  remained  in  his  leaning  posture ;  and  in  a  few  mome&tt 
IMQss  Temple  rose  and  said,  "  Now,  Ferdinand,  I  am  ready."  He 
kx^ed  round.  Her  countenance  was  quite  pale,  but  fixed  and 
calm. 

<<Let  us  embrace,"  she  said,  ^but  let  us  say  nothing." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  arms.  She  trembled.  He  imprinted  A 
thousand  kisses  on  her  cold  lips ;  she  ree^red  them  with  no  return. 
Then  she  said  in  a  low  roice,  <^  Let  me  leare  the  room  first ;"  and^ 
g^iving  him  one  kiss  upon  his  f(»rehead,  Henrietta  Temple  dis- 
appeared. 

When  Ferdinand  with  a  sinking  heart  and  a  staggering  step 
quitted  Ducie,  he  found  the  night  so  dark  that  it  was  witli 
eirtreme  difficulty  he  traced,  or  rather  groped,  his  way  through  the 
grove.  The  absolute  necessity  of  watching  every  step  he  took  in 
some  degree  diverted  his  mind  from  his  painful  meditations.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  wood  was  so  close,  that  he  congratulated  himself 
when  he  had  gained  its  skirts ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  emerge 
upon  the  common,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  lightof  some 
cottage  as  his  guide  in  this  gloomv  wilderness,  a  flash  of  lightning 
that  seemed  to  cut  the  sky  in  twam,  and  to  descend  like  a  flight  of 
fiery  steps  from  the  highest  heavens  to  the  lowest  earth,  revealed 
to  him  for  a  moment  the  whole  broad  bosom  of  the  common,  and 
showed  to  him  that  nature  to-night  was  as  disordered  and  perturbed 
aa  his  own  heart.  A  clap  of  thunder,  that  might  have  been  the 
lierald  of  Doomsday,  woke  the  cattle  from  their  slumbers,  which 
began  to  moan  and  low  to  the  rising  wind,  and  cluster  under  the 
trees,  that  sent  forth  with  their  wailing  branches  sounds  scarcely 
less  dol<Hrous  and  wild.  Avoiding  the  woods,  and  striking  into  the 
most  open  part  of  the  country,  Ferdinand  watched  the  progress 
ef  the  tempest. 

For  the  wind  had  now  risen  to  such  a  height  that  the  leaTes 
and  branches  of  the  trees  were  carried  about  in  vast  whirls  and 
eddies,  while  the  waters  of  the  lake,  where  in  serener  hours 
Fer£]aand  was  accustomed  to  bathe,  were  lifted  out  of  their  bedj 
and  inundated  the  neighbouring  settlements.  Lights  were  now 
seen  moving  in  tiie  cottages,  and  then  the  forked  litghtning;  ^vmig 
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down  at  the  same  time  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  sky,  exposed 
with  an  awful  distinctness,  and  a  fearful  splendour,  the  wide-spreading 
scene  of  danger  and  devastation. 

Now  descended  the  rain  in  such  oyerwhelming  torrents,  that  it 
was  as  if  a  waterspout  had  burst,  and  Ferdinand  gasped  for  breath 
beneath  its  oppressive  power;  while  the  blaze  of  the  variegated 
lightning,  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  and  the  roar  of  the  wind,  all 
simultaneously  in  movement,  indicated  the  fulness  of  the  storm* 
Succeeded  then  that  strange  lull  that  occurs  in  the  heart  of  a 
tempest,  when  the  unruly  and  disordered  elements  pause  as  it  were 
for  breath,  and  seem  to  concentrate  their  energies  for  an  increased 
and  final  explosion.  It  came  at  last ;  and  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
rock  in  the  passage  of  the  hurricane. 

Exposed  to  all  the  awful  chances  of  the  storm,  one  solitary  being 
alone  beheld  them  without  terror.  The  mind  of  Ferdinand  Armine 
grew  calm,  as  nature  became  more  disturbed.  He  moralised  amid 
tiie  whirlwind.  He  contrasted  the  present  tumult  and  distraction 
with  the  sweet  and  beautiful  serenity  which  the  same  scene  had 
presented  when,  a  short  time  back,  he  first  beheld  it.  His  love^ 
too,  had  commenced  in  stillness  and  in  sunshine ;  was  it,  also»  ta 
end  in  storm  and  in  destruction? 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


BOOK    IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  COirrAINS  A  LOVE-LETTEB. 

Let  us  pause.  We  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  history,  the  development  of  that  passion  that  is  at 
once  the  principle  and  end  of  our  existence ;  that  passion,  compared 
y  to  whose  delights  all  the  other  gratifications  of  our  natui^e — wealth, 
and  power,  and  fame — sink  into  insignificance ;  and  which,  never- 
theless, by  the  ineffable  beneficence  of  our  Creator,  are  open  to  his 
creatures  of  all  conditions,  quahties,  and  climes.  Whatever  be  the 
lot  of  man,  however  unfortunate,  however  oppressed,  if  he  only 
love  and  be  loved,  he  must  strike  a  balance  in  lavour  of  existence; 
for  love  can  illumine  the  dark  roof  of  poverty,  and  can  lighten  the 
fetter  of  the  slave. 

But,  if  the  most  miserable  position  of  humanity  be  tolerable 
with  its  support,  so  also  the  most  splendid  situations  of  our  life  are 
wearisome  without  its  inspiration.    The  golden  palace  requires  a 
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mistress  as  magmficent ;  and  the  fairest  garden,  besides  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  breath  of  flowers,  calls  for  the  sigh  of  sympathy.  It 
is  at  the  foot  of  woman  that  we  lav  the  laurels  that  without  her 
smile  would  never  have  been  gamed :  it  is  her  image  that  strings 
the  lyre  of  the  poet,  that  animates  our  voice  in  the  blaze  of  eloquent 
faction,  and  gmdes  our  brain  in  the  august  toils  of  stately  councils. 

But  this  passion,  so  charming  in  its  nature,  so  .equal  in  its 
dispensation,  so  universal  in  its  influence,  never  assumes  a  power  so 
vast,  or  exerts  an  authority  so  captivating,  as  when  it  is  experienced 
for  the  first  time.  Then  it  is  truly  irresistible  and  enchanting, 
&8cinating  and  despotic ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  harsher  feel- 
ings  that  life  may  develop,  there  is  no  one,  however  callous  or 
constrained  he  may  have  become,  whose  brow  will  not  grow  pensive 
at  the  memory  of  fibst  lovb. 

Hie  ma^c  of  first  love  is  our  ignorance  that  it  can  ever  end. 
It  is  the  dam  conviction  that  feelings  the  most  ardent  may  yet  grow 
cold,  and  that  emotions  the  most  constant  and  confirmed  are,  never- 
theless, liable  to  change,  that  taints  the  feebler  spell  of  our  later 
passions,  though  they  may  spring  from  a  heart  that  has  lost  Httle 
of  its  original  fireslmess,  and  be  offered  to  one  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  the  devotion  than  our  first  idolatry.  To  gaze  upon  a 
iace,  and  to  believe  that  for  ever  we  must  behold  it  with  the  same 
adoration ;  that  those  eyes,  in  whose  light  we  Hve,  will  for  ever 
meet  ours  with  mutual  glances  of  rapture  and  devotedness ;  to  be 
conscious  that  all  conversation  with  others  sounds  vapid  and  spirit- 
less, compared  with  the  endless  expression  of  our  afiection ;  to  feel 
our  heart  rise  at  the  favoured  voice :  and  to  believe  that  lue  must 
hereafter  consist  of  a  ramble  througn  the  world,  pressing  but  one 
fond  hand,  and  leaning  but  upon  one  faithful  breast; — oh!  must 
this  sweet  credulity  indeed  be  dissipated  ?  Is  there  no  hope  for 
ihem  so  full  of  hope  ? — no  pity  for  them  so  abounding  with  love  ? 

And  can  it  be  possible  that  the  hour  can  ever  arrive  when  the 
former  votaries  of  a  mutual  passion  so  exquisite  and  engrossing  can 
meet  each  other  with  indiflerence,  almost  with  unconsciousness,  and 
recal  with  an  effort  their  vanished  scenes  of  felicity — ^tbat  quick  vet 
profound  sympathy,  that  ready  yet  boundless  confidence,  all  tnat 
charming  abandonment  of  self,  and  that  vigilant  and  prescient 
fondness  that  anticipates  all  our  wants  and  all  our  wisnes?  It 
makes  the  heart  ache  but  to  picture  such  vicissitudes  to  the  imagi- 
nation. They  are  images  full  of  distress,  and  misery,  and  gloom. 
The  knowledge  that  such  changes  can  occur,  flits  over  the  mind  like 
the  thought  of  death,  obscuring  all  our  gay  fancies  with  its  bat-like 
wing,  and  tainting  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  our  happiness  with 
its  venomous  expirations.  It  is  not  so  much  ruined  cities  that  were 
once  the  capital  glories  of  the  world,  or  mouldering  temples  breath- 
ing with  oracles  no  more  believed,  or  arches  of  triumph  that  have 
forgotten  the  heroic  name  they  were  piled  up  to  celebratei  that  fill 
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tke  mind  wi A  belf  go  noomfa]  an  impression  of  the  inttalxhtT'rf 
hnman  fontuies,  as  thew  Mtd  specttclee  of  eibaosted  aSecttBo^ 
aai,  AS  it  were,  traditiiMiaTy  fr^menls  of  expired  paesi<ai. 

Th«  moraing,  that  broke  sweet,  and  sMt,  and  clear,  Ihoo^I 
Fordinaad,  wi&  ito  first  gtimmer,  a  letter  from  Hemietta. 

HKSBIRFU  10  VBRDIHUID. 

lifnn  oinrt— Ibare  not  laid  down  tbewbole  nigM.  What* 
terrible,  wbat  an  swfnl  nightl  To  think  tlut  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  thac  fearful  stormt  What  did,  what  could  yoo  dot  Bow  I 
longed  ^  be  with  jou!  And  I  could  only  wstdi  the  tempest  &(» 
my  window,  and  strain  mj  eyes  at  every  flash  of  l%htnin^,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  it  might  reveal  him  t  Is  he  well — is  he  unhortT 
XJnlil  my  messenger  return  I  can  imagine  only  eriL  How  oi^en  I 
wat  on  the  p(ant  of  sending  out  the  household,  and  yet  I  thaaght 
it  most  be  iweleee,  and  might  dispiense  him !  I  knew  not  what  ts 
do.  I  beat  about  my  chamber  like  a  silly  bird  in  a  cage.  Tell  me 
the  truth,  my  Ferdinand :  conceal  nothing.  Donottkinkofmoni^ 
to-dsy.  If  you  feel  the  least  unwell,  send  immediately  for  advice^ 
Write  tome  one  line,  onlymeline  to  tellme  yon  are  welL  I  shaH 
be  in  despair  mttil  1  hear  from  yon.  Do  not  keep  the  nessesgn 
tm  inatanL  He  is  cm  my  pony.  He  promisee  ta  return  in  a  very, 
veiy  diort  time.  1  pray  for  ^ob,  as  X  prayed  for  yon  the  wbMe 
I<«ig  ni^t,  that  seemed  ae  if  U  would  never  «id.  God  bless  yo^ 
my  Ferdtnandt    Write  only  one  word  to  your  own 

HBirnxni. 

rzamnATiD  to  axsjuxnx, 
SwxETBsr,  VEiXBST  HkmsiettaI 

I  am  quite  well,  and  love  yon,  if  that  could  be,  more  than  ercr. 
Darling,  to  eeod  to  see  after  her  Ferdinand !  A  wet  jacket,  and  I 
ffiq>eiienced  no  greater  evil,  does  not  fiig^hten  me.  The  storm  was 
tsugiu&txat;  I  would  not  have  miaaed  it  for  the  world.  But  I 
T^ret  it  now,  becanfto  my  Hametta  did  not  Bleep,  Sweetest  love^ 
let  me  ccane  oa  to  j<ya  t  Your  page  is  inexorable.  He  will  not  let 
me  write  another  hne.  God  bless  you,  my  Henrietta,  my  bdoved, 
my  matchless  Hemietta  I  Words  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  yon, 
llow  I  dote  upiKi  yon,  my  darling. 

Tht  FBasnTursa 

KEiraiETTA  TO  rEOOIXAICI. 
on  mnst  not  come  here.  It  would  be  unwise,  it  would  b* 
e  conld  only  be  t(^ther  a  moment,  and,  though  a  moment 
is  heaven,  I  cannot  endure  again  the  agony  of  parting, 
and  I  what  has  that  eeparatioQ  not  cost  me?  Pangs  that 
lot  conceive  any  human  misery  could  occssion.  Hy 
I,  may  we  some  day  be  happy  1     It  aeema  to  me  now  tfaU 
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happiness  can  never  come  again.  And  yet  I  ought  to  he  grateful  that 
he  was  uninjured  last  night.  I  dared  not  confess  to  you  before  what 
evils  I  anticipated.  Do  you  know  I  was  so  foolish  that  I  thought 
every  dash  of  Kghtning  must  descend  on  your  head.  I  dare  not 
now  own  how  foolish  1  was.  God  be  praised  that  he  is  well.  But 
is  he  sore  that  he  is  quite  well  l  If  you  hare  Ihe  sh^test  cold, 
desreet,  do  not  ZDOve.  Postpone  that  journey  on  which  aU  onr 
hopes  are  &x€d.  Colds  bring  fever.  But  yo%t  laugh  at  me ;  you 
are  a  man  and  a  soldier;  you  laugh  at  a  woman'ft  caution.  O  ! 
xsy  Ferdinand,  I  am  so  selfish  that  I  should  not  eare  if  you  were 
ilky  if  I  might  only  be  your  nurse.  What  happiness,  what  exquisite 
hairiness  would  that  be! 

Do  not  be  aatgry  with  your  Henrietta,  but  I  am  nervous  about 
concealing  o^r  engagement  from  papa.  What  I  have  promised  I 
will  perform,  fear  not  that ;  I  will  never  deceive  you,  no,  not  even 
for  your  &neied  benefit :  but  I  feel  the  burthen;  of  this  secrecy 
more  than  I  can  express,  more  than  I  wish  to  express.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  anything  that  can  aimioy  you,  especially  at  this  moment, 
when  I  feel,  from  my  own  heart,  how  you  must  require  all  the 
support  and  solace  of  unbroken  fondness.  I  have  such  confidence 
in  your  judgment,  my  Ferdinand,  that  I  feel  convineed  you  have 
9ieted  wisely ;  but  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  know  it  must 
be  more  than  a  week ;  I  know  that  that  prospect  was  only  held  out 
by  your  affection.  Davs  must  elapse  before  you  can  reach  Bath ; 
and  I  know,  Ferdinand,  I  know  your  office  is  more  difficult  than 
you  wiU  confess.  But  come  bock,  my  own,  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  write  to  me  at  the  post-office,  as  you  settled. 
«  If  you  are  weB,  as  you  say,  leave  the  farm  directly.  The  «»- 
BciousnesB  that  you  are  so  near  makes  me  restless.  Keoaember,  in  a 
few  hours  papa  will  be  here.  I  wish  to  meet  him  with  as  much 
calmnesB  as  I  can  command. 

Ferdinand,  I  must  bid  you  adieu  I  My  teais  are  toc^  evident. 
See,  they  f&Sl  upon  the  page.  Think  of  me  always.  Never  let 
your  Henrietta  be  absent  trom  your  thoughts.  If  yoik  knew  how 
desolate  thb  house  is  1  Your  guitar  is  on  tiie  sofa ;  a  ghost  of 
departed  joy  I 

Farewell,  Ferdinand !  I  caionot  write — ^I  cannot  restrain  my 
tears.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  almost  wish  papa  would  return, 
though  I  dread  to  see  him.  I  feel  the  desolaticai  of  this  house,  I  am 
so  accustomed  to  see  you  here  I 

Heaven  be  with  you,  and  guard  over  you,  and  cherish  you,  and 
bless  yon.  Think  always  of  me.  Would  that  this  pen  coula  express 
the  depth  and  devotion  of  my  f  edings ! 

HxirBzsnA. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

WBICHy  SXTPPOSING  THE  KEADRB  IB  UTTEBESTED  Uf  SHB 
COBBBSPOKDElfCS,  PUBSUE8  IT. 

Dbabbst, — ^A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  athousand,  thoHsand 
blessings,  for  your  letter  from  Armine,  dear,  dear  Armine,  where 
some  &y  we  shall  be  so  happy  1  It  was  such  a  darling  letter,  so 
long,  60  kind,  and  so  clear.  How  could  you  for  a  moment  &ncy 
that  your  Henrietta  would  not  be  able  to  decipher  that  dear,  dear 
handwriting !  Always  cross,  dearest :  your  handwriting  is  so  beau- 
tiful that  I  never  shall  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making*  it  out, 
if  your  letters  were  crossed  a  thousand  times.  Besides,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  should  rather  like  to  experience  a  Httle  difficulty  in  reading 
your  letters,  for  I  read  them  so  often,  over  and  over  again,  till  I  get 
them  by  heart,  and  it  is  such  a  delight  every  now  and  then  to  &id 
out  some  new  expression  that  escaped  me  in  the  first  fever  of 
perusal ;  and  then  it  is  sure  to  be  some  darling  word,  fonder  than 
all  the  rest! 

0,  my  Ferdinand!  how  shall  I  express  to  you  my  loveP  It 
<9eems  to  me  now  that  I  never  loved  you  until  this  separation — that  I 
have  never  been  half  grateful  enough  to  you  for  all  your  goodness. 
It  makes  me  weep  to  remember  aH  the  soft  things  you  £skve  said, 
all  the  kind  things  yon  have  done  for  me,  and  to  think  that  I  have 
not  conveyed  to  you  at  the  time  a  tithe  of  my  sense  of  all  your 
gentle  kindness.  You  are  so  gentle,  Ferdinand!  I  think  that  is 
the  greatest  charm  of  your  chiSacter.  My  gentle,  gentle  love  1  so 
unlike  aU  other  persons  that  I  have  met  with!  Your  voice  is 
80  sweet,  your  manner  so  tender,  I  am  sure  you  have  the  kindest 
heart  that  ever  existed :  and  then  it  is  a  daring  spirit,  too,  and  that 
I  love !  Be  of  ^ood  cheer,  my  Ferdinand ;  all  will  go  wcdL  I  am 
full  of  hope,  ana  would  be  of  joy,  if  you  were  here — and  yet  I  am 
joyful,  too,  when  I  think  of  all  your  love.  I  can  sit  for  hoiuis  and 
recall  the  past — ^it  is  so  sweet.  When  I  received  your  dear  letter 
firom  Armine  yesterday,  and  knew  indeed  that  you  had  gone,  I 
went  and  walked  in  our  woods,  and  sat  down  on  the  very  bank  we 
loved  so,  and  read  your  letter  over  and  over  again ;  and  then  I 
thought  of  aU  you  had  said.  It  is  so  strange ;  I  think  I  could 
repeat  every  word  you  have  uttered  since  we  mst  knew  each  otlier. 
The  morning  that  began  so  miserable,  wore  away  before  I  dreamed 
it  could  be  noon. 

Papa  arrived  about  an  hour  before  dinner.  So  kind  and  good ! 
And  why  should  he  not  be  f  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  afterwards 
for  seeming  surprised  that  he  was  the  same  as  ever.  He  asked  me 
if  your  &m[iily  had  returned  to  Armine.  I  said  that  you  had 
expected  them  daily.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  you.  I  said 
very  ofiten,  but  that  you  had  now  gone  to  Bath,  as  their  return  had 
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been  prevented  by  the  illness  of  a  relative?  Did  I rigbt  in  this? 
I  looked  as  unconcerned  as  I  could  when  I  spoke  of  you,  but  my 
heart  throbbed— oh  I  how  it  throbbed !  I  hope,  however,  I  did  not 
change  colour;  I  think  not;  for  I  had  schooled  myself  for  tMs 
conversation.  I  knew  it  must  ensue.  BeHeve  me,  Ferdinand, 
papa  really  likes  you,  and  is  prepared  to  love  you.  He  spoke  of 
you  in  a  tone  of  genuine  kindness.  I  gave  him  your  message 
about  the  shooting  at  Armine;  that  you  regretted  ms  unexpected 
departure  had  prevented  you  irom  speaking  before,  but  that  it  was 
at  his  entire  command,  only  that,  after  Ducie,  all  you  could  hope 
was,  that  the  extent  of  the  land  might  make  up  for  the  thinness  of 
the  game.    He  was  greatly  pleased. 

Adieu  I  All  good  angels  guard  over  you.  I  will  write  every  day 
to  the  post-office,  Bath.  Think  of  me  very  much.  Your  own 
faithful  Hei^bietta. 


Lbttbb  II. 

HENBIETTA  TO  FEBDINAND. 

0  Fbrdinawd,  what  heaven  it  is  to  think  of  you,  and  to  read 
your  letters  1  This  morning  brought  me  two — the  one  from 
liondon,  and  the  few  hues  you  wrote  me  as  the  mail  stopped  on 
the  road.  Do  you  know,  you  will  think  me  very  ungrateful,  but 
those  dear  few  fines,  I  believe  I  must  confess,  I  prefer  them  even  to 
your  beautiful  long  letter.  It  was  so  kind,  so  tender,  so  sweetly 
considerate,  so  Uke  my  Ferdinand,  to  snatch  the  few  minutes  that 
should  have  been  given  to  rest  and  food  to  write  to  his  Henrietta. 
I  love  you  for  it  a  thousand  times  more  than  ever!  I  hope  you 
are  reaUy  well :  I  hope  you  tell  me  truth.  This  is  a  great  fatigue, 
even  for  you.  It  is  worse  than  our  mules  that  we  once  talkea  of. 
Does  he  recollect?  Oh!  what  joyous  spirits  my  Ferdinand  was  in 
that  happy  day !  I  love  him  when  he  laughs,  and  yet  I  think  he 
won  my  heart  with  those  pensive  eyes  of  his ! 

Papa  is  most  kind,  and  suspects  nothing.  Yesterday  I  men- 
tioned you  first.  I  took  up  your  guitar,  and  said  to  whom  it 
belonged.  I  thought  it  more  natur^  not  to  be  silent  about  you. 
Besides,  dearest,  papa  really  hkes  you,  and  I  am  sure  will  love  you 
very  much  when  he  knows  all,  and  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
hear  you  praised  and  spoken  of  with  kindness  by  those  1  love.  I 
have,  of  course,  httle  to  say  about  myself.  I  visit  my  birds,  tend 
my  flowers,  and  pay  particular  attention  to  all  those  I  remember 
that  you  admired  or  touched.  Sometimes  I  whisper  to  them,  and 
tell  them  that  you  will  soon  return,  for,  indeed,  they  seem  to  miss 
you,  and  to  droop  their  heads  like  their  poor  mistress.  Oh  I  my 
Ferdinand,  shall  we  ever  again  meet  ?  Shall  I,  indeed,  ever  again 
listen  to  that  sweet  voice,  and  will  it  tell  me  again  that  it  loves  me 
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wid)  Qk  Tery  sel&ame  aecente  IhaX  ring;  even  dow 

0  FcrdiDUid!  this  love  is  &  fever,  a  fever  of  in 
sleep ;  I  can  scarcelj  countenance  my  fddter  at  I 
wia  and  resdeea;  but  I  am  Itappy,  lutppy  in  the 
your  fond  devotion.  To-moirowl  purpose  visiting 
I  think  papa  will  shoot  tomorrow.  Hy  heart  n'U 
when  I  see  our  porch.    God-bleaa  my  own  love  j  tb 


Lbttbr  m. 

HEKBIETTA  TO  FEKDINISD. 

Dbi.Tibst1 — No  letter  since  the  few  lines  on  tho 

Cit  was  impossible.  To-morrow  will  bring  mc 
1  Bath,  I  know  not  why  I  tremble  when  1 1 
All  is  well  here,  pupa  most  l^d,  the  same  as  evi 
little  on  your  land  to-day,  a  very  little,  but  it  p 
has  killed  an  Armine  hare!  Ob!  what  a  momin 
BO  happy,  so  sorrowfu],  so  full  of  tears  and  smiles  I 
whetber  I  laug'hed  or  wept  most,  l^t  dear,  di 
And  then  they  all  talked  01  you.  How  they  do  love 
But  80  most  every  one.  The  pO(H"woman  has  lost  ] 
I  suspect,  and  I  am  half  ioclined  to  be  a  little  jealo 
praise  yon  I  So  kind,  so  gentle,  eivinff  such  little  t 
rear,  so  mach  too  generous!  ^^xacuy  like  my  ] 
really,  tliia  waa  nnaeceasary.  Pardon  me,  love,  bi 
prudence. 

Do  you  know  I  went  into  your  room  ?  I  coni 
alone ;  the  good  woman  followed  me,  bnt  I  was  there  alone  a 
moment,  and — and — and — what  do  you  think  I  didt  I  pressed 
my  lips  to  yonr  pillow.  I  could  not  help  it ;  when  I  thonght  that 
his  dear  head  had  rested  there  so  often  and  ao  lately,  I  could  not 
i^frain  from  pressing  my  lips  to  that  favoured  resting- place,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  Bhed  a  tear  besides. 

When  mine  own  love  receives  this  he  will  be  at  Bath.  How  I 
pray  that  you  may  And  all  your  &mily  well  and  happy!  I  hope 
tiiey  will  love  me.  I  alre*dy  lore  them,  and  dear,  dear  Armine. 
I  abail  never  have  conrage  to  p>  there  again  nntil  your  Tetnm.  It 
is  ni^ht,  and  I  am  writing  this  in  mv  own  room.  Perhaps  the  honr 
may  have  ita  inflnence,  but  I  fed  depressed.  Oh,  that  I  were  at 
your  side  I  This  house  is  so  desolate  without  you.  Every  thing 
reminds  me  of  the  past  My  Ferdinand,  how  can  I  express  to  yon 
what  I  feel^the  aflection,  the  Jove,  the  rapture,  the  passionate  joy. 
With  which  youT  imnire  inspires  me!  I  will  not  be  miserable,  I 
will  be  ^itieful  to  Heaven  that  I  am  loved  by  (me  sa  rare  aad 
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Hefted.  Yanr  pcn-traii;  is  before  me ;  I  call  it  yours ;  it  is  so  like ! 
^E^  a  great  consolation.  My  heart  is  with  you.  Think  of  me  as 
I  think  of  you.  Awake  or  asleep  my  thoughts  are  alike  yours,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  pray  for  you. 

Thine  own  Hensietta. 


Letter  IX. 

My  best  beloved — The  week  is  long 'past,  but  you  say  nothing 
of  returnmg.  0 !  my  Ferdinand,  your  Henrietta  is  not  happy.  I 
read  your  dear  letters  over  and  over  again.  They  ought  to  make 
me  happy.  I  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  your  affection  that  I 
ought  to  be  the  happiest  person  in  the  world,  and  yet,  I  know  not 
why,  I  am  yery  depressed.  You  say  that  all  is  going  well ;  but 
why  do  you  not  enter  into  detail?  There  are  d&5cmties;  I  am 
prepared  for  them.  Believe  me,  my  Ferdinand,  that  your  Henrietta 
can  endure  as  weU  as  enjoy.  Your  father,  he  frowns  upon  our 
affection  ?  Tell  me,  tell  me  all,  only  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense. 
I  am  entitled  to  your  confidence,  Ferdinand.  It  makes  me  hate 
myself  to  think  that  I  do  not  share  your  cares  as  well  as  your 
delights.  I  am  jealous  of  your  sorrows,  Ferdinand,  if  I  may  not 
share  them. 

Do  not  let  your  brow  be  clouded  when  you  read  this.  I  could 
kill  myself  if  I  thought  I  could  increase  your  difficulties.  I  love 
you — God  knows  how  I  love  you.  I  will  be  patient;  and  yet,  my 
Ferdinand,  I  feel  wretched  when  I  think  that  all  is  concealed  from 
papa,  and  my  lips  are  sealed  until  you  give  me  permission  to  open 
them. 

Pray  write  to  me,  and  tell  me  really  how  aiairs  are.  Be  not 
iofraid  to  tell  your  EEenrietta  everything.  There  is  no  miseiy  so 
long  as  we  love ;  so  long  as  your  heart  is  mine,  there  is  nothing 
which  I  cannot  face,  nothing  which,  I  am  persuaded,  we  cannot 
overcome.  God  bless  you,  Ferdinand.  Words  -cannot  express  my 
2oTe.  Heniuetta. 


Letteb  X. 

Mine  own — ^I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  a  letter  of  comjilaiuta* 
I  am  so  sorry,  for  your  dear  letter  has  come  to-day,  and  it  is  bo 
kind^  so  fond,  80  affectionate,  that  it  makes  me  miserable  that  I 
should  occasion  you  even  a  shade  of  annoyance.  Dearest,  how  I 
long  to  prove  my  love  I  There  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do- 
noSinff  that  I  would  not  endure,  to  convince  you  of  my  devotion! 
I  will  3o  all  that  you  wish.  I  will  be  calm,  I  will  be  patient,  I  will 
try  to  be  content.    You  say  that  you  are  sure  all  will  go  right; 
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but  you  ten  me  nothing.    What  said  your  dear  father!   your 
mother  P    Be  not  a&aid  to  speak. 

Ton  bid  me  tell  you  all  that  I  am  doing.  0!  my  Ferdinand, 
life  is  a  blank  without  you.  I  have  seen  no  one,  I  have  spoken  to 
no  one,  save  papa.  He  is  very  kind,  and  yet  somehow  or  other  I 
dread  to  be  with  him.  This  house  seems  so  desolate,  so  very 
desolate.  It  seems  a  deserted  place  since  your  departure,  a  spot 
that  some  good  genius  has  quitted,  and  all  the  glory  has  gone.  I 
never  care  for  my  birds  or  flowers  now.  They  nave  lost  their 
music  and  their  sweetness.  And  the  woods,  I  cannot  walk  in  them, 
and  the  warden  reminds  me  only  of  the  happy  past.  I  have  never 
been  to  me  farm-house  again.  I  could  not  go  now,  dearest  Fer- 
dinand; it  would  only  make  me  weep.  I  think  only  of  the 
morning,  for  it  brings  me  your  letters.    I  feed  upon  them,  I  live 

upon  them.    They  are  my  only  joy  and  solace,  and  yet but 

no  complaints  to-day,  no  complaints,  dearest  Ferdinand ;  let  me 
only  express  my  devoted  love.  Oh  I  that  my  weak  pen  could 
express  a  tithe  of  my  fond  devotion.  Ferdinand,  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart,  and  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  spirit's  strength.  I  have 
no  thought  but  for  you,  I  exist  only  on  your  idea.  Write,  write — 
tdl  me  that  you  love  me,  tell  me  that  you  are  unchanged.  It  is 
80  long  since  I  heard  that  voice,  so  long  since  I  beheld  that  fond, 
soft  eye !  Pity  me,  my  Ferdinand.  This  is  captivity.  A  thousand, 
^  thousand  loves. 

Your  devoted  Hbnbisixa. 


Leitsb  IX. 

FsBLDTSAjSDy  dcarest  Ferdinand,  the  post  to-day  has  brought  me 
no  letter.  I  -cannot  credit  my  senses.  I  think  the  postmaster 
must  have  thought  me  mad.  "No  letter!  I  could  not  oeHeve  his 
denial.  I  was  annoyed,  too,  at  the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
This  mode  of  correspondence,  Ferdinand,  I  wish  not  to  murmur, 
but  when  I  consented  to  this  clandestine  method  of  communication, 
it  was  for  a  few  days,  a  few,  few  davs,  and  then — But  I  cannot 
write.    I  am  quite  overwhelmed.  Ohf  will  to-morrow  ever  come! 

HsirsiEirA. 


Ljstteb  XTT. 

Deaiubst  FsBDiirAin),  I  wish  to  be  calm.  Your  letter  occasions 
me  very  serious  uneasiness.  I  quarrel  not  with  its  tone  of  affection. 
It  is  fond,  very  fond,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  could  have 
melted  over  such  expressions;  but,  Ferdinand,  it  is  not  candid. 
Why  are  we  separated  t    For  a  purpose.    Is  that  purpose  effected? 
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Were  I  to  judge  oxily  from  your  letters,  I  should  even  suppose  that 
^rou  had  not  spoken  to  your  father ;  but  that  is.  of  course,  impos- 
dhle.  Tour  mther  disapproves  of  our  union.  I  feel  it,  I  know  it ; 
I  was  even  prepared  for  it.  Come,  then,  and  speak  to  my  father. 
It  is  due  to  me  not  to  leave  him  any  more  in  the  dark ;  it  will  be 
better,  believe  me,  for  yourself,  that  he  should  share  our  confidence. 
Papa  is  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  loves  his  daughter.  Let  us  make 
him  our  friend.  Ah  I  why  did  I  ever  conceal  any  thing  from  one 
so  kind  and  good  ?  In  this  moment  of  desolation,  I  feel,  I  keenly 
feel,  my  foUy,  nay  wickedness.  I  have  no  one  to  speak  to,  no  one 
to  console  me.  This  constant  struggle  to  conceal  my  feelings  will 
kill  me.  If  was  painful  when  all  was  joy,  but  now —  0  Fer- 
dinand 1  I  can  endure  this  life  no  longer.  My  brain  is  weak,  my 
spirit  perplexed  and  broken.  I  will  not  say  if  you  love;  but, 
l^erdinand,  if  you  pity  me,  write,  and  write  definitely,  to  your 
unhappy 

Hekbistia. 


Letter  XVin. 

You  tell  me  that,  in  compliance  with  my  wishes,  you  will  write 
definitely.  You  tell  me  that  circumstances  have  occurred,  sinc^ 
your  arrival  at  Bath,  of  a  very  perplexing  and  annoying  nature, 
and  that  they  retard  that  settlement  with  your  father  that  you  had 
projected  and  partly  arranged — ^that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into 
detail  in  letters ;  and  assuring  me  of  your  love,  you  add  that  you 
have  been  anxious  to  preserve  me  from  sharing  your  anxiety.  O 
Ferdinand!  what  anxiety  can  you  withhold  Eke  that  you  have 
occasioned  me  ?  Dearest,  dearest  Ferdinand,  I  will,  I  must  stiU 
believe  that  you  are  faultless ;  but,  behove  me,  a  want  of  candour 
in  our  situation,  and,  I  beUeve,  in  every  situation,  is  a  want  of 
common  sense.    Never  conceal  anything  from  your  Henrietta. 

I  now  take  it  for  granted  that  your  father  has  forbidden  our 
union ;  indeed  this  is  the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  draw  from  your 
letter.  Ferdinand,  I  can  bear  this,  even  this.  Sustained  by  your 
affection,  I  will  trust  to  time,  to  events,  to  the  kindness  of  my  friends, 
and  to  that  overruling  Providence,  which  will  not  desert  affectious 
BO  pure  as  ours,  to  brmg  about  sooner  or  later  some  happier  result. 
Confident  in  your  love,  I  can  live  in  sohtude,  and  devote  myself  to 
your  memory,  I 

O  Ferdinand!  kneel  to  your  father,  kneel  to  jonr  kind  mother ; 
tell  them  all,  tell  them  how  I  love  you,  how  I  will  love  them ;  tell 
them  your  Henrietta  will  have  no  thought  but  for  their  happiness ; 
tell  them  she  will  be  as  dutiful  to  them  as  she  is  devoted  to  you. 
Ask  not  for  our  union,  ask  them  only  to  permit  you  to  cherish  our 

10 


Let  them  retom  to  Armine ;  let  tbem  adtirate  omt 
t  them  knoir  papa;  let  them  know  me — let  theim 
am,  with  all  mj  faults,  I  trust  not  woridlj,  not  selfish, 
rniflcsnt,  not  quite  imprepared  to  net  the  part  that 
)er  of  their  fitmilj,  either  in  its  splendoiHr  ot  its  proad 
,  if  not  worthr  of  their  son,  (aa  who  can  he':')  yet 
plj  conscious  of  the  value  atid  bkuing'  of  his  affectioi^ 
to  prove  it  bj  the  deTotion  of  my  being.  Do  tliis,  my 
1  happiness  will  jet  come. 

gentle  love,  on  whatever  course  yon  may  decide^ 
r  Henrietta.     I  do  not  reproach  yon ;  ite»er  will  I 

but  remember  the  situation  in  which  too  hare  placed 
lappy  life  I  hare  nerer  had  a  secret  from  mj  Either  ; 

involied  in  a  private  engagement  and  a  clandetttme 
e.  Be  jnst  to  him ;  be  just  to  your  Heorietta  I 
eech  jou  on  my  knees ;  return  instantly  to  Dnei« ; 
ing.  He  will  be  kind  and  ffracioua  ;  he  will  be  onr 
I  his  hand  and  bosom  we  shoU  find  stance  and  support. 


rhat  misery  can  there  be  in  tbla  world  if  we  may  but 
Otj  faitbfn),  thy  devoted  Hehbiitta. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BE   AMSIVAL   AT   KIICIE  OF   A  TEBY   DLSiraQmSH£B 

acEST. 
lat  three  weeks  after  Ferdinasd  Armine  had  quitted 
'.  Temple  entered  the  break  last-room  oae  moraing, 
lote  in  his  hand,  aad  told  Henrietta  to  prepare  for 
r  old  friend,  I^y  Bellair,  had  written,  to  apprise  him 
on  to  rest  the  ni^t  at  Dude,  on  hW  way  to  the 

g9  with  her  also  the  most  charmii^  woman  in  the 
Mr.  T empl^  with  a  smile. 

ttle  doubt  Lady  Brilair  deems  her  companion  m  at 
Mias  Temple, ''  whoever  she  may  be ;  out,  at  any 
•  glad  to  see  her  ladyship,  who  is  certainly  raie  of  tha 

ucement  of  the  speedy  anivnl  of  I^dy  BeUair  m»de 
o  the  household  of  Dude  Bower;  for  her  ladyship 
respect  a  memorable  charactCT,  and  the  butler  who 
red  her  visits  to  Mr.  Temple  before  his  residence  at 
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Dncie,  very  mtich  interested  the  curiosity  of  his  f^ow-servants  by 
his  intimations  of  her  ladyship's  eccentricities. 

"  You  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  parrot,  Mary,"  said  th« 
butler ;  *^  and  you,  Susan,  must  look  after  the  page.  We  shall  all 
be  well  cross-examined  as  to  the  state  of  the  establishment ;  and  so 
I  advise  you  to  be  prepared.  Her  ladyship  is  a  rum  one,  and  that's 
the  truth." 

In  due  course  of  time,  a  very  handsome  traveling  chariot, 
«mblaz(»ied  with  a  viscount's  coronet,  and  carrying  on  the  seat 
behind  a  portly  man-servant  and  a  lady's  maid,  arrived  at  Ducie. 
They  immediately  descended,  and  assisted  the  assembled  household 
of  the  Bower  to  disembark  the  contents  of  the  chariot ;  but  Mr. 
Temple  and  his  daughter  were  too  well  acquainted  witb  Lady 
Bellair^s  character  to  appear  at  this  critical  moment.  First  came 
forth  a  very  stately  dame,  of  ample  proportions  and  exceedingly 
magnificent  attire,  being  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  gorgeous 
fasbion,  and  who,  after  being  landed  on  the  marble  steps,  was  for 
some  moments  absorbed  in  the  fluttering  arrangement  of  her 
plumage ;  smoothing  her  maroon  pelisse,  shaking  tli^  golden  riband 
of  her  emerald  bonnet,  and  adjusting  the  glittering  pelerine  of 
point  device,  that  shaded  the  fall  of  her  broad  but  well-formed 
sbovdders.  In  one  hand  the  stately  dame  lightly  swung  a  hsLg  that 
was  wOTthy  of  holding  the  great  seal  itself,  so  nch  and  so  elaborate 
were  its  materials  and  embroidery ;  and  in  the  other  she  at  lengtli 
took  a  glass,  which  was  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  diain-caDle 
of  golo,  and  glanced  with  a  flashing  eye,  as  dark  as  her  ebon  curls 
and  as  brilliant  as  her  ^rrell-rouged  cheek,  at  the  surrounding 


The  green  parrot,  in  its  sparkling  cage,  followed  next,  and  then 
came  forth  the  prettiest,  liveliest,  smallest,  best-dressed,  and^ 
stranger  than  all,  oldest  little  lady  in  the  world.  Lady  jgellair  was 
of  child-like  stature,  and  quite  erect,  though  ninety  years  of  age ; 
the  tasteful  simplicity  ot  her  costume,  her  little  plain  white  silk 
bonnet,  her  grey  silk  dress,  her  apron,  her  grey  mittens,  and  her 
Cinderella  shoes,  all  admirably  contrasted  with  the  vast  and  flaunt- 
ing splendour  of  her  companion,  not  less  than  her  ladyship's  small 
yet  exquisitely  proportioned  form,  her  highly-finished  extremities, 
and  her  keen  sarcastic  grey  eye.  The  expression  of  her  ladyship's 
countenance  now,  however,  was  somewhat  serious.  An  arrival 
was  an  important  moment  that  required  aU  her  practised  circum- 
spection ;  there  was  so  much  to  arrange,  so  much  to  remember, 
and  so  much  to  observe. 

The  ^rtly  serving-man  bad  advanced,  and,  taking  his  httle 
mistress  m  his  arms,  as  he  woidd  a  child,  had  planted  ner  on  the 
step.  And  then  her  ladyship's  clear,  shnll,  and  now  rather  fretftd 
voice  was  heard. 

^'  Here  1  where's  the  butler  ?  I  don't  want  you,  stupid  (addressing 
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her  ovn  eerrant),  tnit  the  butler  of  the  h-raae,  B 
what  is  hia  name — Mr.  TwoBhoes'  butler!  I  cai 
names.  Ob!  jou  are  there,  are  yout  I  don't  wi 
is  your  maatei?  How  is  vonr  charmiiiK  buiy! 
parrot  T—1  don't  want  it.  AVhere's  the  kdjt  V 
answer!  Whj*  do  jou  stare  sa!  Misa  Temple  I 
Temple !  The  lady,  my  lady,  my  charming  tneai 
To  be  sure  bo— why  did  not  you  say  eo  before !  i 
two  names,  Wty  don't  yon  say  both  names !  My  d 
I^dy  Bellair,  addressing  her  traTellin^  companion, 
your  name.  Tell  all  tJiese  ^od  people  your  na 
nnmes  1  I  like  people  with  two  names.  Tell  then 
them — tell  them  your  name,  Mrs,  Thingabob,  or  ' 
Mrs.  Thingabob  Two-«iioea." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  though  rather  annoyi 
pea],  still  contrived  to  comply  with  the  request  in  the 
manner ;  and  all  the  servants  bowed  to  Mrs.  Montg 

To  the  ^reat  satisfattion  of  this  stately  dame,  I411 
icanninff  everything  and  everybody  with  the  ut 
indicated  some  intention  of  entering,  when  sudde 
round— 

"  Man,  there's  something  wanting.  I  had  thre» 
charge  of.  The  parrot  and  my  charming  friend — tl 
There  is  a  third.  What  is  it  i  You  don't  know !  J 
who  are  youl  Mr.  Temple's  servant.  I  knew  yoi 
he  was  not  as  hig-h  as  that  cage.  What  do  you  tl 
oontinued  her  ladyship,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 
laugh  at,  eb !  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  ninety  y( 
That  I  would  wager  you  have  not.  What  do  1  i 
eomething.  Why  do  you  tease  me  by  not  remen 
want !  Kow,  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  made  his  i 
remembering  what  a  very  great  man  wanted,  llut 
man  was  a  minister  of  state.  I  dare  say  if  I  were 
state,  instead  of  an  old  woman  ninety  years  of  e 
contrive  somehow  or  other  to  find  out  what  I  v 
mind,  never  mind.  Come,  my  charming  friend,  le 
arm.  Kow  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  prettiest,  t 
most  innocent  and  charming  lady  in  the  world.  Shi 
fevourite.  She  is  always  my  favourite.  Tou  are 
too;  but  you  are  only  my  iapourite  for  the  mom< 
have  two  favourites :  one  for  the  moment,  and  on 
change,  and  that  is  my  sweet  Henrietta  Temple. 
lemember  her  name,  though  I  couldn't  yours.  But 
creature,  a  dear  good  soul,  though  you  hve  in  a  bad 
very  had  set  indeed;  vulgar  people,  my  dear ;  the 
but  they  have  no  ton.  'Hiis  is  a  tine  place.  Stc 
Bellair  exclaimed,  stantfiiDfr  lur  SOa  fbot  and  shi 
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ann,  "  Don't  drive  away ;  I  remember  what  it  was.  Gregory  ! 
run,  Gregory!  It  is  the  page!  There  was  no  room  for  him 
behind,  and  I  told  him  to  lie  under  the  seat.  Poor  dear  boy  I  He 
must  be  smothered.  I  hope  he  is  not  dead.  Ohl  there  he  is. 
Has  Miss  Temple  got  a  page?  Does  her  page  wear  a  feather? 
My  page  has  not  got  a  feather,  but  he  shall  have  one,  because  he 
was  not  smothered.  Here  !  woman,  who  are  you  ?  The  house- 
maid. I  thought  so.  I  always  know  a  housemaid.  You  shall 
take  care  of  my  page.  Take  hun  at  once,  and  give  him  some  milk 
and  water ;  and,  page,  be  very  good,  and  never  leave  this  good 
young  woman,  unless  I  send,  for  you.  And,  woman,  good  youn^ 
woman,  perhaps  you  may  find  an  old  feather  of  Miss  Templet 
page.  Give  it  to  this  good  Httle  boy,  because  he  was  not 
smothered  /' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COITTinnKO  60MB  ACCOUin?  OF  THB  TISCOXmTESS  DOWAQBB 

BELIAIIU 

The  Viscountess  Dowager  Bellair  was  the  last  remaining  link 
between  the  two  centuries.  Herself  born  of  a  noble  family,  and  dis- 
tinguished both  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit,  she  had  reisned  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  favourite  subject  of  Sir  Joshua ;  had  flirted 
with  Lord  Carlisle,  and  chatted  with  Dr.  Johnson.  But  the  most 
remarkable  quality  of  her  ladyship's  destiny  was  her  preservation. 
Time,  that  had  rolled  on  nearly  a  century  since  her  birdi,  had 
spared  alike  her  physical  and  mental  powers.  She  was  almost  as 
active  in  body,  and  quite  as  Uvely  in  mind,  as  when  seventy  years 
before  she  skipped  in  Marylebone  Gardens,  or  puzzled  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Tuesday  Night  Club  at  Mrs.  Comely's  masquerades. 
Those  wonderful  seventy  years  indeed  had  passed  to  Lady  Bellair 
like  one  of  those  very  masked  balls  in  wmch  she  had  foimerly 
sparkled;  she  had  Hved  in  a  perpetual  crowd  of  strange  and 
brilliant  characters.  AU  that  had  been  famous  for  beauty,  rank, 
fashion,  wit,  genius,  had  been  giithered  round  her  throne ;  and  at 
this  very  hour  a  fresh  and  admiring  generation,  distinguished  for 
these  quaUties,  cheerfully  acknowledged  her  supremacy,  and  paid 
to  her  their  homage.  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  youth,  her 
middle  life,  even  of  her  old  Bge,  had  vanished ;  brilliant  orators, 
profound  statesmen,  inspirea  bards,  ripe  scholars,  illustrious 
warriors;  beauties  whose  dazzling  charms  had  turned  the  world 
mad ;  choice  spirits,  whose  flying  words  or  whose  fanciful  manners 
mjide  every  saloon  smile  or  wonder — all  had  disappeared.  She  hsvl 
witnesded  revolutions  in  every  country  in  the  world :  she  remem- 
bered Brighton  a  flshing-town,  and  Manchester  a  village;  she  had 
shared  the  pomp  of  naboos  and  the  profusion  of  loan-mongers ;  she 
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tiftd  stimulated  the  early  ambition  of  Charles  Fox,  aad  bad  sympa- 
ihised  with  the  last  aspirations  of  George  Canning ;  she  had  beea 
the  confidant  of  .the  loves  alike  of  Byron  and  AMeri :  had  worn 
mourning  for  General  Wolfe,  and  given  a  festival  to  me  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  had  laughed  with  George  Selwyn,  and  smiled  at  Lord 
AlTanley;  had  known  the  first  macaroni  and  the  last  dandy; 
remembered  the  Gunnings,  and  introduced  the  Sheridans !  But 
she  herself  was  unchanged;  still  restiess  for  novelty,  eager  for 
amusement ;  still  anxiously  watching  the  entrance  on  the  stage  of 
some  new  stream  of  characters,  and  indefatigable  in  attracting  the 
notice  of  every  one  whose  talents  might  contribute  to  her  enter- 
tainment, or  whose  attention  mi^ht  gratify  her  vanity.  And, 
really,  when  one  recollected  Lady  ^Hair's  long  career,  and 
witnessed  at  the  same  time  her  diminutive  form  and  her  unrivalled 
vitality,  he  might  almost  be  tempted  to  believe,  that  if  not 
absolutely  immortal,  it  was  at  least  her  strange  destiny  not  so 
much  vulgarly  to  die,  as  to  grow  like  the  heroine  of  the  fairy  tale, 
each  year  smaller  and  smaller, 

"  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less," 

mitil  her  ladyship  might  at  length  subside  into  airy  nothingness, 
and  so  rather  vamsh  than  expire. 

It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  her  ladyship  had  no  heart ;  in 
most  instances  an  unmeaning  phrase;  in  her  case  certainly  aa 
unjust  one.  Ninety  years  of  experience  had  assuredly  not  oeea 
thrown  away  on  a  mind  of  remarkable  acut^iess ;  but  Lady 
Bellair's  feelings  were  still  quick  and  warm,  and  could  be  even 
profound.  Her  fancy  was  so  lively,  that  her  attention  was  socm 
engaged :  her  taste  so  refined,  that  her  affection  was  not  so  easily 
obtained.  Hence  she  acquired  a  character  for  caprice,  because  she 
repented  at  leisure  those  first  impressions  which  with  her  were 
irresistible;  for,  in  truth.  Lady  Bellair,  though  she  had  nearly 
completed  her  centuiy,  and  had  passed  her  whole  life  in  the  most 
artificial  circles,  was  the  very  creature  of  impulse.  Her  first 
homage  she  always  dedared  was  paid  to  talent,  her  second  to 
beauty,  her  third  to  blood.  The  favoured  individual  who  might 
combine  these  three  splendid  quahfications,  was,  with  Lady  Bdlair. 
a  nymph  or  a  demi-god.  As  for  mere  wadth,  she  really  despised 
it^  though  she  liked  her  favourites  to  be  rich. 

Her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  was  considerable — her 
acquaintance  wim  human  weaknesses,  which  was  unxivalled,  wen 
not  thrown  away  upon  Lady  Bellair.  Her  ladyship's  perceptkm 
of  character  was  fine  and  quick,  and  nothing  delighted  her  so 
much  as  making  a  person  a  tool.  Capable,  whei'e  her  heart  was 
touched,  of  the  finest  sympathy  and  the  most  generous  actiona— 
where  her  feelings  were  not  engaged,  she  experienced  no  txm* 
punction  in   turnii^   her  oompanioz2S  to  account^  or,  indeed^ 
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fiometimes  in  honouring  them  with  her  intimacy  for  that  purpose. 
3nt  if  you  had  the  skill  to  detect  her  plots,  and  the  courage  to 
make  her  aware  of  your  consciousness  of  them,  you  never 
dieyleased  her,  and  often  gained  her  friendship.  For  Lady  Bellair 
had  a  £ne  taste  for  humour,  and  when  she  chose  to  be  candid — an 
indulgence  which  was  not  rare  with  her — she  could  dissect  her  own 
character  and  conduct  with  equal  spirit  and  impartiality.  In  her 
own  instance  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  comprised  the  three 

great  quahfications  she  so  much  prized :  for  she  was  very  witty; 
ad  blood  in  her  veins,  to  use  her  own  expression ;  and  was  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  world — for  her  years.  For  the  rest, 
tiiough  no  person  was  more  highly  bred,  she  could  be  very  imper- 
tinent; bat  if  you  treated  her  with  servility,  she  absolutely 
loathed  you. 

Lady  BeUair,  after  the  London  season,  always  spent  two  or 
ibree  mondis  at  Ba^,  and  then  proceeded  to  her  great  grandson's^ 
the  present  viscount's,  seat  in  the  North,  where  she  remained  until 
London  was  again  attractive.  Part  of  her  domestic  diplomacy  waa 
employed  each  year,  during  her  Bath  visit,  in  discovering  some  old 
friend,  or  making  some  new  acquaintance,  who  would  bear  her  in 
safety,  and  save  her  harmless  from  all  expenses  and  dangers  of 
the  road,  to  Northumberland ;  and  she-  displayed  often  in  these 
arrangements  talents  which  Talleyrand  mio'ht  have  envied. 
During  the  present  season,  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  the  widow  of 
a  rich  East  Indian,  whose  intention  it  was  to  proceed  to  her  estate 
in  Scodand  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  had  been  presented  to  Lady 
Bellair  by  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  her  ladyship's  desired 
arrangements.  What  an  invaluable  acquaintance  at  such  a 
moment  for  Lady  Bellair !  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  very  rkh 
and  very  anxious  to  be  fashionable,  was  intoxicated  with  the 
flattering  condescension  and  anticipated  companionship  of  Lady 
Bellair.  At  first  Lady  Bellair  had  quietly  suggested  fhat  they 
should  travel  together  to  Northumberland.  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd 
was  enchanted  with  the  proposal.  Then  Lady  Bellair  regretted 
that  her  servant  was  very  ill,  and  that  she  must  send  her  to  town 
immediately  in  her  own  carriage ;  and  then  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Floyd  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  offere  of  Lady  Bellair,  that  her 
Sadyship  should  take  a  seat  in  her  carriage,  and  would  not  for  an 
instant  hear  of  Lady  Bellair  defraying,  under  such  circumstances, 
any  portion  of  the  expense.  Lady  Bellair  held  out  to  the  dazzled 
Tiidon  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd  a  brilliant  perspective  of  the 
noble  lords  and  wealthy  squires  whose  8^1endid  seats,  under  the 
amspices  of  Lady  Bellair,  they  were  to  make  their  resting-places 
during  their  progress ;  and  in  time  Lady  Bellair,  who  had  a  par- 
ticular fancy  for  her  own  carriage,  proposed  that  her  servants 
i^uld  travel  in  that  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Fl^d  smiled  a  too  willing  assent.    It  ended  by  Mrs.  Montgomery 
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Tlojd'a  servants  traveUing  to  Lord  Bellair'B, 

vas  to  meet  theip,  in  that  ladj's  own  carrisj 

frnvplUno"  in  her  own  chariot  with  her  own 

Floyd  defraying  the  expenditun 


CHAPTER  V. 


uiR  really  loved  Henrietta  Temp 

lanent  &Tourite,  ftnd  she  was  al' 
lid  not  come  and  stay  with  her  u 
Y  Bellair  was  a  ?re&t  matchmaki 
Mined  by  the  mir  mistreas  of 
IS  genuine  as  she  was  profuee  : 
iweet  young  friend,"  she  said,  as 
red  her  lipa  to  the  Uttle  old  lady, 
Mend  as  you.  Wl;^  oild  womi 
iTc !  Now  let  me  looii  St  yon.  Ii 
I  feel  youiurer.  Ton  are  han( 
re.  Why  will  you  not  come  ai 
lu  a  husband!  There  is  the  Du 
1  you  already ;  for  I  do  nothing 
^t  marry  hun,  he  is  not  good 
He  is  not  refined.  I  love  a  du 
.  more.  You  shall  marry  Lord 
;  he  is  worthy  of  you.  You  laui 
are  so  fresh  and  innocent  I  T 
to  my  friend  Mrs.  Twoahoes^  i 
iry  worthy  soul,  but  no  ton  ;  I 
T  can  I  use ;  and  she  will  wear 

Golutatdon  of  Mr.  Temple.  "D 
rver  Idred.  There  is  nothing  I  hi 
r  I  am  well;  I  am  always  w 
i  charming  friend ;  give  her  you: 
rs,''  said  the  old  lady,  smilmg, 
:ontrast;  I  like  a  good  contrast, 
anything  that  is  ugly ;  unless  it 
i  a.  genius  and  very  fiiahionable. 
D ;  out  they  were  famous,  the  b 


tuples, 
8.    Pretty 


Toung  as  you,  I^d 
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be  alone.    Not  that  I  was  very  pretty,  but  I  was  always  with  pretty 
women,  and  at  last  the  men  began  to  think  that  I  was  pretty  too. 

"  A  superbly  pretty  place,"  simpered  the  magnificent  Mrs. 
Montgomei^  Floyd  to  Mr.  Temple,  "  and  of  all  the  sweetly  pretty 
persons  I  ever  met,  I  assure  you  I  think  Miss  Temple  the  most 
charming.  Such  a  favourite  too  with  Lady  Bellair  (  You  know 
she  calls  Miss  Temple  her  real  favourite,"  added  the  lady,  with  a 
playful  smile. 

The  ladies  were  ushered  to  their  apartments  by  Henrietta,  for 
the  hour  of  dinner  was  at  hand,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd 
indicated  some  anxiety  not  to  be  hurried  in  her  toilet.  Indeed, 
when  she  reappeared,  it  might  have  been  matter  of  marvel  how 
she  could  have  effected  such  a  complete  transformation  in  so  short 
a  period.  Except  a  train,  she  was  splendid  enough  for  a  birth- 
day at  St.  James',  and  wore  so  many  brilliants  that  she  glittered 
like  a  chandelier.  However,  as  Lady  Bellair  loved  a  contrast,  this 
was  perhaps  not  unfortunate ;  for  certainly  her  ladyship,  in  her 
simple  costume  which  had  only  been  altered  by  the  substitution  of 
a  cap  that  should  have  been  immortalised  by  Mieris  or  Gerard 
Douw,  afforded  one  not  a  little  startling  to  her  sumptuous  fellow- 
traveller. 

^  Your  dinner  is  very  good,"  said  Lady  Bellair  to  Mr.  Temple. 
^  I  eat  very  little  and  very  plainly,  but  I  hate  a  bad  dinner ;  it 
dissatisfies  everybody  else,  and  they  are  all  dull.  The  best  dinners 
now  are  a  new  man's ;  I  forget  his  name ;  the  man  who  is  so  very 
rich.  You  never  heard  of  Mm,  and  she  (pointing  with  her  fork  to 
js^.  Montgomery)  knows  nobody.  What  is  his  name  ?  Gregory, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  I  dine  with  so  often?  the 
gentleman  I  send  to  when  I  have  no  other  engagement,  and  he 
always  gives  me  a  dinner,  but  who  never  dines  with  me.  He  is 
only  rich,  and  I  hate  people  who  are  only  rich ;  but  I  must  ask  him 
next  year.  I  ask  hun  to  my  evening  parties,  mind ;  I  don't  care 
about  them;  but  I  will  not  hiave  stupid  people,  who  are  only  rich, 
at  my  dinners.    Gregory,  what  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  my  lady." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  man,  good  Gregory.    You  have  no  deer,  have 

fou?"  inquired  her  ladysflp  of  Mr.  Temple.  "I  thought  not. 
wish  you  had  deer.  You  should  send  a  haunch  in  my  name  to 
Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  and  that  would  be  as  good  as  a  dinner 
to  him.  If  you?  neighbour,  the  duke,  had  received  me,  I  should 
have  sent  it  from  thence.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do ;  I  will 
write  a  note  from  this  place  to  the  duke,  and  get  him  to  do  it  for 
me.  He  will  do  an^hmg  for  me.  He  loves  me,  the  duke,  and  I 
love  him ;  but  his  wife  hates  me." 

<^  And  vou  have  had  a  gay  season  in  town  this  year.  Lady 
Bellair  ?  "  mquired  Miss  Temple. 

•*  My  dear,  I  always  have  a  gay  season." 
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^  What  hapjnness ! "  softly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Montgomery  Bloyi. 
^  I  think  nothing  ismore  delightful  than  gaiety." 

**  And  how  is  our  friend  Mr.  Bonmot  this  year  ? "  said  Mr. 
Temple. 

^  My  dear,  Bonmot  is  growing  very  old.  He  tells  the  same 
stories  oyer  again^  And  therefore  I  never  see  him.  I  cannot  hear 
wits  that  have  run  to  seed :  I  cannot  ask  Bonmot  to  my  dinneis^ 
and  I  told  him  the  reason  why ;  hut  I  said  I  was  at  home  erery 
morning  frcMn  two  till  six,  and  that  he  might  come  tilien — ^for  he 
does  not  go  out  to  evening  parties — and  he  is  huffy — and  so  we 
hATe  quarrelled." 

^  Poor  Mr.  Bonmot/'  said  Miss  Temple. 

^  My  dear,  there  is  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  woild — I 
forget  his  name — but  everybody  is  mad  to  have  him.  He  is  quite 
the  fashion.  I  have  him  to  my  parties  instead  oi  Bonmot,  and  it 
is  much  better.  Everybody  has  Bonmot ;  but  my  man  is  new,  and 
I  love  something  new.  Lady  Frederick  Berrington  brought  hiiB, 
to  me.  Do  you  know  Lady  Frederick  Berrington  ?  Oh  I  I  forgot 
poor  dear,  you  are  buried  alive  in  the  countary ;  I  must  introduce 
you  to  Laidy  Frederick.  She  is  charming — she  will  taste  yon — 
she  will  be  your  friend; — and  you  cannot  have  a  better  matd, 
my  dear,  for  she  is  very  pretty,  very  witty,  and  has  got  Uood 
in  her  veins.  I  won't  introduce  you  to  Lady  Frederick,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Bellair  to  Mrs.  Montgomery  ]Eloyd;^sfaeis  not  in 
your  way.  I  shall  introduce  yon  to  Lady  Splash  and  Dashaway — 
she  is  to  be  your  friend." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd  seemed  consoled  by  tiie  splendid  future 
of  beii^  the  friend  of  Lady  Splash  and  Da»iaway,  and  easily  to 
ttidure,  with  such  a  compensaticm,  the  somewhat  lumoying  remarks 
of  her  noble  patroness. 

*^  But  as  for  Bonmot,"  continued  Lady  Bellair,  ^  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  General  Faneville,  he  is  a  dear  good  msa, 
and  gives  me  dinners.  I  love  dinners:  I  never  dine  at  home, 
except  when  I  have  company.  General  Faneville  not  only  gives 
me  mnners,  but  lets  me  always  choose  my  own  party.  And  he  said 
to  me  the  other  day — ^'Now,  Lady  Belhur,  fix  your  day,  and  name 
vour  party.'  I  said  directly — ^  General,  anybody  but  BcMunot.'  Yon 
know  Bonmot  is  his  particular  friend." 

^  Bat  surely  that  is  vtty  cruel,"  said  Henrietta  Temple,  smiling. 

^  I  amGrueJ9"8aid  Lady  Bellair,  <<  when  Ihateaperson  lam  vexy 
cruel — and  I  hate  Bonmot.  Mr.  Fox  wrote  me  ^  copy  of  verses 
onoe,  and  called  me  <crud  fair ; '  hut  I  was  not  cruel  to  faim,  for  I 
dearly  loved  Charles  Fox;  and  I  love  you,  and  I  love  your  father. 
The  first  partv  your  father  ever  was  at,  was  at  my  house.  Th«*e, 
what  do  you  taink  of  that  ?  And  I  love  my  grandchildren ;  I  call 
them  all  my  grandchildren.  I  think  great-grandchildren  sounds 
ail]|y ;  I  am  so  happy  thait  they  have  married  so  welL    My  dear 
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Selina  is  a  oountess ;  you  shall  be  a  countess,  too/'  added  Lady 
Bellair,  laughing.  ^  I  must  see  you  a  countess  before  I  die.  Mrs. 
Orenville  is  not  a  countess,  and  is  rather  poor ;  but  they  will  be 
rich  some  day ;  and  Grenville  is  a  good  name— it  sounds  well. 
That  is  a  great  thing.    I  hate  a  name  that  does  not  sound  well.'' 


CHAPTER  VL 
cx>2rTAiiaNa  a  ooityersation  not  quite  so  amusing  as  the  last. 

In  the  eyening  Henrietta  amused  her  guests  with  music.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Floyd  was  enthusiastically  fbnd  of  musie^  and  yery 
proud  of  her  intimate  friendship  with  Pasta. 

"Oh!  you  know  her,  do  you?"  said  Lady  Bellair.  **Very 
well ;  you  shall  bring  her  to  my  house.  She  shall  sing  at  all  my 
parties ;  I  loye  music  at  my  eyenings,  but  I  neyer  pay  for  it,  neyer. 
If  she  will  not  come  in  the  eyening,  I  will  tiy  to  ask  her  to  dinner, 
once  at  least.  I  do  not  like  singers  and  tumblers  at  dinner — but 
she  is  yery  fashionable,  and  young  men  like  her ;  and  what  I  want 
tt  my  dinners  are  young  men,  young  men  of  yery  great  fashion.  I 
rather  want  young  men  at  my  dinners.  I  haye  some — ^Lord  Lan- 
guid always  comes  to  me,  and  he  is  yery  fine,  you  know,  yery  fine 
Indeed.    He  goes  to  yery  few  places,  but  he  always  comes  to  me." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd  quitted  the  piano,  and  seated  herself 
by  Mr.  Temple.  Mr.  Temple  was  gallant,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Floyd  anxious  to  obtain  the  notice  of  a  gentleman  whom  Lady 
Bellair  had  assured  her  was  of  the  first  ton.  Her  ladyship  herseft 
beckoned  Henrietta  Temple  to  join  her  on  the  sofa,  and,  taking  her 
band  yery  affectionately,  explained  to  her  all  the  tactics  by  which 
she  intended  to  bring  about  a  match  between  her  and  Lord  Fitz- 
warrene,  yery  much  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  her  dear 
grandson.  Lord  Bellair,  was  married;  for  he,  after  all,  was  the  only 
person  worthy  of  her.  **  He  wcwQd  taste  you,  my  dear ;  he  would 
imderstand  you.  Dear  Bellair!  he  is  so  yery  handsome,  and  so 
very  witty.  Why  did  he  go  and  marry?  And  yet  I  loye  his  wife. 
Do  you  know  h^  ?  Oh!  she  is  charming:  so  yery  pretty,  so  yery 
witty,  and  such  good  blood  in  her  yeins.  I  made  the  match.  Why 
were  you  not  in  England  ?  If  you  had  only  come  to  England  a 
year  sooner,  you  should  haye  married  Bellair.    How  proyoking !" 

'<  But,  really,  dear  Lady  Bellair,  your  grandson  is  yeiy  happy. 
What  more  can  you  wish?* 

<<  Well,  my  dear,  it  shall  be  Lord  Fitzwarrene,  then.  I  shall 
giye  a  series  of  parties  this  year,  and  ask  Lord  Mtzwarrene  to  eyeij 
one.  Not  that  it  is  yenr  easy  to  get  him,  my  child.  There  is 
nobody  so  diJQiciilt  as  Lord  Fitzwarrene.  That  is  ^uite  right.   Mei^ 
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should  always  be  difficult.    I  cannot  bear  men  who  come  and  dine 
with  you  when  you  want  them." 

"  What  a  channing place  is  Dude! "sighed  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Floyd  to  Mr.  Temple.    "  The  countiy  is  so  delightful."  { 

"  But  you  would  not  like  to  live  m  the  country  only,"  said  Mr.  \ 
Temple. 

^Ah!  you  do  not  know  me!"  sighed  the  sentimental  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Floyd.  **  If  you  only  kSew  how  I  lore  flowers!— I 
wish  you  could  but  see  my  conservatory  in  Park-lane ! " 

<<  And  how  did  you  find  Bath  this  year,  Lady  Bellair?'*  inquired 
Miss  Temple. 

**  Oh !  my  dear,  I  met  a  charming  man  there.  I  forget  his 
name,  but  the  most  distinguished  person  I  ever  met;  so  rery 
handsome,  so  very  witty,  and  with  blood  in  his  veins,  only  I  forget 
his  name,  and  it  is  a  very  good  name,  too.  My  dear,*'  addressing 
herself  to  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  ^  tell  me  the  name  of  my 
favourite." 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "  My  great 
favourite !"  exclaimed  the  irritated  Tjady  Bellair,  rapping  her  fan 
against  the  sofa.  <^  Oh !  why  do  you  not  remember  names !  I  love 
people  who  remember  names.  My  favourite,  my  Bath  favourite. 
What  is  his  name  ?  He  is  to  dine  with  me  in  town.  What  is  the 
name  of  my  Bath  favourite  who  is  certainly  to  dine  with  me  in 
town." 

'<Do  you  mean  Captain  Armine?"  inquired  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Floyd.  Miss  Temple  turned  pale.  ^  That  is  the  man,"  said  Lady 
Bellair.  *'  Oh  !  such  a  charming  man.  You  shall  marry  him,  my 
dear,  you  shall  not  marry  Lord  Fitzwarrene." 

**  Butyou  forget  he  is  going  to  be  married,"  said  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery Floyd. 

Miss  Temple  tried  to  rise,  but  she  could  not.  She  held  down 
her  head.  She  felt  the  fever  in  her  cheek.  "  Is  our  engagement, 
then,  so  notorious !"  she  thought  to  herself. 

« Ah !  yes,  I  forgot  he  was  going  to  be  married,"  said  Lady 
Bellair.  *<Well,  then,  it  must  be  Lord  Fitzwarrene.  Besides, 
Captain  Armine  is  not  rich,  but  he  has  got  a  very  fine  place  though, 
and  I  will  go  and  stop  there  some  day.  And,  besides,  he  is  over 
head-and-ears  in  debt,  so  they  say.  However,  he  is  going  to  marry 
a  very  rich  woman,  and  so  all  will  be  right.  I  like  old  families  in 
decay,  to  get  round  again." 

Henrietta  dreaded  that  her  father  should  observe  her  confusion; 
she  had  recourse  to  every  art  to  prevent  it.  "  Dear  Ferdinand," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "  thy  very  rich  wife  will  bring  thee,  I  fear, 
but  a  poor  dower.    Ah !  would  he  were  here ! " 

"Whom  is  Captain  Armine  going  to  marry?"  inquired  Mr. 
Temple. 
"  Oh  I  a  very  proper  person,"  said  Lady  Bellair.    «•  I  forget  her 
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nsmis.    Miss  Twoshoes^  or  something.    What  is  her  name>  my 
dear?" 

"  You  mean  Miss  Grandison,  madam?"  responded  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomenr  Floyd. 

*'  To  be  sure,  Miss  Grandison,  the  great  heiress.  .The  only  one 
left  of  the  Grandisons.  I  knew  her  grandfather.  He  was  my 
son's  schoolfellow." 

"  Captain  Armine  is  a  near  neighbour  of  ours,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 

«  Oh!  you  know  him,"  said  Lady  Bellair.  "Is  not  he 
charming?" 

"  Are  you  certain  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  Miss  Gran- 
dison ?"  inquired  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Oh !  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Montgomery 
Floyd.  "  Everything  is  quite  settled.  My  most  particular  friendf. 
Lady  Julia  Harteyille,  is  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  I  have  seen 
all  the  presents.  Both  the  families  are  at  Bath  at  this  very 
moment.  I  saw  the  happy  pair  together  every  day.  They  are 
related,  you  know.  It  is  an  excellent  match,  for  the  Armines  have 
great  estates,  mortgaged  to  the  very  last  acre.  I  have  heard  that 
Sir  BatcUffe  Armine  has  not  a  thousand  a  year  he  can  call  his  own- 
We  are  all  so  pleased,"  added  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  as  if  she 
were  quite  one  of  the  family.    '<  Is  it  not  delightful  ? 

**  They  are  to  be  married  next  month,"  said  Lady  Bellair.  "  I  did 
-jDOt  quite  make  the  match,  but  I  did  something.  I  love  the  Grandi- 
oons,  because  Lord  Grandison  was  my  son's  fnend  fifty  years  ago." 

**  I  never  knew  a  person  so  pleased  as  Lady  Armine  is,"  con- 
tinued  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd.  "  The  truth  is,  Captain  Armine  has 
been  very  wild,  very  wild  indeed ;  a  little  of  a  roue ;  but  then  such 
a  fine  young  man,  so  very  handsome,  so  truly  distinguished,  as  Lady 
Bellair  says,  what  could  you  expect  ?  But  he  has  sown  his  wild 
oats  now.  They  have  been  engaged  these  six  months— ever  since 
he  came  from  abroad.  He  has  been  at  Bath  all  the  time,  except 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  when  he  went  to  his  place  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations.  We  all  so  missed  him.  Captain  Armine 
was  quite  the  life  of  Bath.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  what 
was  said  of  him,"  added  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  blushing  through 
her  rouge ;  "  but  thev  said  every  woman  was  in  love  with  him." 

**  Fortunate  man ! "  said  Mr.  Temple,  bowing,  but  with  a  grave 
expression. 

"  And  he  says,  he  is  only  going  to  marry,  because  he  is  wearied 
of  conquests,"  continued  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd ;  "  how  imper-i 
tinent,  is  it  not  ?  But  Captain  Armine  says  such  things !  He  is 
quite  a  privileged  person  at  Bath ! " 

Miss  Temple  rose  and  left  the  room.    When  the  hour  of 

feneral  retirement  had  arrived,  she  had  nt)t  returned.    Her  maid 
rought  a  message  that  her  mistress  was  not  very  well,  and  offered 
her  excuses  for  not  again  descending. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn, 

IN  WmOB  MB.  TEMPLE  PATS  A  VISIT  TO  HIS  DAUQHTEB'S  CHAMBER 

HENBiETTAy  when  she  quitted  the  room,  nerer  stopped  untfl 
she  had  gained  her  own  chamber.  She  had  no  light,  but  a 
straggling  moonbeam  reyealed  suffidmt.  She  threw  li^rself  upon 
her  bed»  r\ioked  with  emotion.  She  was  incapable  of  thought; 
a  chaos  of  wild  images  flitted  over  her  brain.  Thus  had  she 
remained,  perchance  an  hour,  with  scarcely  self-consciousness,  when  . 
her  servant  entered  with  a  light  to  arrange  her  chamber,  and  neariy  ^ 
shrieked  when,  on  turning  round,  she  beheld  her  mistress. 

This  intrusion  impressed  upon  Miss  Temple  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  some  exertion,  if  only  to  preserve  herself  at  this  moment  | 
from  renewed  interruptions.  She  remembered  where  she  was,  she  i 
called  back  with  an  effort  some  recollection  of  her  guests,  and  she 
sent  that  message  to  her  father,  which  we  have  ahready  noticed. 
Then  she  was  again  alone.  How  she  wished  at  that  moment  thai 
she  might  ever  be  alone ;  that  the  form  and  shape  of  human  bemg 
should  no  more  cross  her  vision;  that  she  might  remain  in  this  dark 
chamber  until  she  died  I  There  was  no  more  joy  for  her;  her  smt 
was  set,  the  lustre  ot  her  Hfe  was  ^one ;  the  lute  had  lost  its  tone, 
the  flower  its  perfume,  the  bird  its  airy  wing.  What  a  fleet,  as 
well  as  fatal,  tragedy!  How  swift  upon  her  improvidence  had  oemo 
her  heart-breaking  pang !  There  was  an  end  of  faith,  for  he  was 
faithless ;  there  was  an  end  of  love,  for  lore  had  betrayed  her; 
there  was  an  ^id  of  beauty,  for  b^uty  had  been  her  bane.  Afi 
that  hitherto  made  Hfe  delightfiil,  all  the  fine  eiDoti(»s,  all  the 
bright  hopes,  and  the  rare  accomplishments  of  our  nature,  •w&» 
dark  delusions  now,  cruel  mockeries,  and  fake  and  cheating 
phantoms !  What  humiliation !  what  despair !  And  he  had  seemed 
so  true,  so  pure,  so  fond,  so  gifted  I  What !— ^o«dd  it  be— could  it 
be  that  a  few  short  weeks  back  this  man  had  knelt  to  l^r,  had 
adored  her  ?  And  she  had  hung  upon  his  accents,  and  lived  in  the 
light  of  his  enraptured  eyes,  and  pledged  to  him  her  hearty 
dedicated  to  him  h^  life,  devoted  to  him  sill  her  innocent  and 
issionate  affections,  worshipped  him  as  an  idol!    Why,  what  vraa 
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ife  that  it  could  bring  upon  its  swift  wing  such  dark,  suchagoni^ 
ndssitudes  as  these  ?    It  was  not  life — ^it  was  frenzy! 

Some  (me  knocked  gently  at  her  door.  She  did  not  answo* — 
she  feigned  sleep.  Yet  the  door  opened — she  felt,  though  her  eyes 
were  sWt  and  her  back  turned,  that  there  was  a  hght  in  the  room. 
A  tender  step  approached  her  bed.  It  could  be  but  one  person — 
that  person  whom  she  had  herself  deceived.  She  knew  it  was  her 
father. 

Mr.  Temple  seated  himself  by  her  bedside;  he  bent  his  head 
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nd  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead.  In  her  desolation  some 
one  still  loved  her.  She  conld  not  resist  the  impulse — ^she  held 
brth  her  hand  without  opening  her  eyes — her  father  held  it 
clasped  in  his. 

«  Henrietta,**  he  at  length  said,  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  sweetness. 

"  Oh  I  do  not  speak,  my  father.  Do  not  speak.  You  alone 
hare  cause  to  reproach  me.     Spare  me ;  spare  your  child." 

"  I  came  to  console,  not  to  reproach,"  said  Mr.  Temple.  "  But 
if  it  please  you,  I  will  not  speak ;  let  me,  however,  remain." 

"  Father,  we  must  speak.  It  relieves  me  even  to  confess  my 
indiscretion,  my  fatal  folly.  Father,  I  feel — ^yet  why,  I  know  not-- 
I  feel  that  you  know  all ! " 

«  I  know  much,  my  Henrietta,  but  I  do  not  know  afl.** 

"  And,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  hate  me?" 

"  Hate  you,  my  Henrietta  I  These  are  strange  words  to  use  to 
a  father, — to  a  father,  I  would  add,  Hke  me.  No  one  can  love  you, 
Henrietta,  as  your  father  loves  you ;  yet  speak  to  me  not  merely  as 
a  father ;  speak  to  me  as  your  earliest,  your  best,  your  fondest,  your 
most  faithful  friend." 

She  pressed  his  hand,  but  answer — ^that  she  could  not. 

^  Henrietta,  dearest,  dearest  Henrietta,  answer  me  one  ques- 
tiim.'' 

« I  tremble,  Sir." 

**  Then  we  will  speak  to-morrow." 

**  Oh !  no,  to-night.  To-morrow  may  never  come.  There  is 
no  night  for  me ;  I  cannot  sleep.  I  should  go  mad  if  it  were  not 
for  you.  I  will  speak ;  I  vnll  answer  any  questions.  My  conscience 
is  quite  clear  except  to  you ;  no  one,  no  power  on  earth  or  heaven, 
can  reproach  me,  except  my  father." 

«  He  never  will.  But,  dearest,  tell  me;  summon  up  your 
courage  to  meet  my  question ;  are  you  engaged  to  this  person  ?  " 

« I  was." 

«  Positively  engaged  ?  " 

**  Long  ere  this  I  had  supposed  we  should  have  claimed  your 
sanction.    He  left  me  only  to  speak  to  his  father.^' 

**  This  may  be  the  idle  tattle  of  women  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  said  Henrietta,  in  a  voice  of  deepmelancholy ;  "my 
fears  had  foreseen  this  dark  reality.  This  week  has  been  a  very 
hell  to  me ;  and  yet,  I  hoped,  and  hoped,  and  hoped.  Oh !  what  a 
^iool  have  I  been." 

"  I  know  this  person  was  your  constant  companion  in^  my 
absence ;  that  you  have  corresponded  with  him.  Has  he  written 
very  recently  ?  " 

"  Within  two  days." 

"And  his  letters?" 

"  Have  been  of  late  most  vague.  0 !  my  father ;  indeed,  in- 
deed I  have  not  conducted  myself  so  ill  as  you  perhaps  imagine. 
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I  BhrDnk  &om  this  secret  engagement*,  I  opjK 
ment  in  mj  power,  thia  ciuidestine  coirespo 
only  for  a  week,  a  single  week ;  aod  reasons,  pi 
reasons,  were  plentiful.  Alas !  alas  I  all  is  t 
that  was  strange,  mysterious,  perplexed  in  his 
and  which,  when  it  crossed  mj  mind,  I  dismiss 
mU  is  now  too  clear." 

"Henrietta,  he  is  unworthy  of  yon." 

"  Hush !  hush  1  dear  father.    An  hour  ago  '. 
Urn,  ifyou  only  wiah  to  spare  me," 

H  CuBg  to  my  heart,  my  child.    A  father's  li 
ft  not  BO  ?^' 

"I  feel  it  is;  I  feel  calmer  mce  you  came  t 
I  nerer  can  be  happy  again ;  my  spirit  is  quiti 
I  feel  I  have  a  heart  now,  whidi  I  thought  I 
came.    Dear,  dear  father,"  she  said,  rising  obu  jjucuug  uci  aimp 
Toond  Mr.  Temple's  neck  and  leaning  on  hia  bosom,  and  speaking 
in  a  sweet  jet  very  mournful  voice,  **  henceforth  your  happiness 
shall  he  mine.    I  will  not  disgrace  jou;  you  shall  not  see  me 
grieve ;  I  will  atone,  I  will  endeavour  to  atone,  for  my  great  BinS) 
for  sins  they  were,  towards  Jou." 

"  My  cluld,  Ihe  time  will  come  when  we  shall  remember  Qot 
bitterness  only  u  a  lesson.  But  I  know  the  human  heart  too  well 
to  endeavour  to  stem  your  sorrow  now;  I  only  came  to  soothe  it 
My  blessing  is  upon  you,  my  child.  Let  us  talk  no  more.  Hen- 
rietta, I  will  send  your  maid  to  you.  Try  to  sleep ;  try  to  compoES 
yourself." 

"  These  people— to-morrow— what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Leave  all  to  me.  Keep  your  chamber  until  thcj  have  gene- 
Yoa  need  appear  no  more." 

"  Oh!  that  no  human  being  might  again  see  me  I" 

"Hush!  that  is  not  a  wise  wish.  Be  calm;  we  shall  yet  be 
happy.  To-morrow  we  will  talk;  and  ao  good  night,  my  chil4 
good  night,  my  own  Henrietta." 

Mr.  Temple  left  the  room.  He  bade  the  maid  go  to  her  mistresj, 
in  as  calm  a  tone  as  if  indeed  her  complaint  had  been  only  a  head- 
ache ;  and  then  he  entered  liis  own  apartment.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece was  a  portrait  of  his  daughter,  gay  and  smiling  as  the  spring; 
the  room  was  adorned  with  her  drawings.  He  drew  the  chair  nesi 
the  fire,  and  gazed  for  some  time  abstracted  upon  the  flame,  and 
ireeping  countenance  in  his  hands.    He  sobbed  coif 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

m  WHICH  GLASTONBURY  IS  VERT  MUCH  ASTONISHED. 

It  was  a  ^sty  autumnal  night ;  Glastonbury  sat  alone  in  his 
tower ;  eyery  now  and  then  the  wind,  amid  a  chorus  of  groaning 
branches  and  hissing  rain,  dashed  against  bis  window,  then  its 
power  seemed  gradu^y  lulled,  and  perfect  stillness  succeeded,  until 
a  low  moan  was  heard  again  in  the  distance,  which  gradually  swelled 
into  storm.  The  cbuntenance  of  the  ^ood  old  man  was  not  so 
serene  as  usual.  Occasionally  his  thoughts  seemed  to  wander  from 
the  folio  opened  before  him ;  and  he  fell  into  fits  of  reverie  which 
impressed  upon  his  visage  an  expression  rather  of  anxiety  than 
8tu<^. 

The  old  man  looked  up  to  the  portrait  of  the  unhappy  Lady 
Armine,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

Were  his  thoughts  of  her  or  of  her  child? 

He  closed  his  book,  he  replaced  it  upon  its  shelf,  and  taking 
from  a  cabinet  an  ancient  crucifix  of  carved  ivory,  he  bent  down 
before  the  image  of  his  Redeemer. 

EvcH  while  he  was  buried  in  his  devotions,  praying  perchance 
for  the  soul  of  that  sinning  yet  sainted  lady,  whose  memory  was 
never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  or  the  prosperity  of  that  family  to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  his  faithful  life,  the  noise  of  ascending  foot- 
steps was  heard  in  the  sudden  stillness,  and  inmiediately  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  of  his  outer  chamber. 

Surprised  at  this  unaccustomed  interruption,  Glastonbury  rose, 
and  inquired  the  object  of  his  yet  unseen  visitor;  but  on  hearing  a 
well-known  voice  the  door  was  instantly  unbarred,  and  Ferdinand 
Armine,  pale  as  a  ghost  and  deluged  to  the  skin,  appeared  before 
him.  Glastonbury  ushered  his  guest  into  his  cell,  replenished  the 
fir 3,  retrimmed  the  lamp,  and  placed  Ferdinand  in  his  own  easy  seat. 

"  You  are  wet— I  fear  thoroughly?" 

'^  It  matters  not,"  said  Captain  Armine,  in  a  hollow  voice 

"From  Bath?"  inquired  Glastonbury. 

But  his  companion  did  not  reply.  At  length  he  said,  in  a  voice 
of  utter  wretchedness,  "  Glastonbury,  you  see  before  you  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings." 

The  good  father  started. 

"  Yes ! "  continued  Ferdinand ;  "  this  is  the  end  of  all  your  care^ 
all  your  affection,  all  your  hopes,  all  your  sacrifices.  It  is  over— our 
house  is  fated — ^my  life  draws  to  an  end." 

"  Speak,  my  Ferdinand,"  said  Glastonbury,  for  his  pupil  seemed 
to  have  relapsed  into  moody  silence ;  "  speak  to  your  friend  and 
father.  Disburden  your  mind  of  the  weight  that  presses  on  it. 
Life  is  never  without  hope,  and  while  this  remains,"  pointing  to  the 
crucifix,  ^  never  without  consolation." 

11 
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^I  cannot  speak;  I  know  not  what  to  say.  My  brahi  shib 
under  the  effort.  It  is  a  wild,  a  complicated  tale ;  it  relates  to  feel- 
ings with  which  yon  cannot  sympathise,  thoughts  that  you  cannot 
share.     O,  Olastonbnry !  there  is  no  hope ;  &ere  n  no  solace." 

^  Calm  yourself,  my  Ferdinand ;  not  merely  as  your  Mend,  but 
as  a  priest  of  our  holy  church  I  call  upon  you  to  speak  to  me. 
Even  to  me,  the  humblest  of  its  ministers^  is  given  a  power  that  csn 
sustain  the  falling  and  make  whole  the  broken  in  spirit.  SpeiJ^ 
and  speak  fearlessly;  nor  shrink  from  exposing  the  very  inmost 
recesses  of  your  breast,  for  I  can  sympathise  with  your  paaaicmsy  be 
they  even  as  wild  as  I  belieye  them.'' 

Ferdinand  turned  his  eyes  from  the  fire  cm  which  he  was  gazing^ 
and  shot  a  scrutinising  glance  .at  his  kind  confessor^  but  the  counte- 
nance of  Glastonbury  was  placid,  though  serious. 

^You  remember/'  Ferdinand  at  length  murmured,  ^that  we 
met — ^we  met  unexpectedly — some  six  weeks  back." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  replied  Glastonbury. 

*'  There  was  a  lady,"  Ferdinand  continued  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

*^  Whom  I  mistook  for  Miss  Grandison,"  obserred  Gkstonbuiy; 
^  but  who,  it  turned  out,  bore  another  name." 

"You  know  it?" 

"  I  know  all ;  for  her  father  has  been  here." 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  exclaimed  Ferdinand  eagarly,  storting  from 
his  seat  and  seizing  the  hand  of  Glastonbury.  ^Only  tell  m^ 
where  they  are — only  tell  me  where  Henrietta  is — and  you  will  sare 
me,  Glastonbury.     You  will  restore  me  to  hfe,  to  hope,  to  heayen.'' 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Glastonbury,  shaking  his  head«  "  It  is  more 
than  ten  days  ago  that  I  saw  this  lady's  father  for  a  few  brief  and 
painful  moments ;  for  what  purpose  your  eonscience  may  inform 
you.  From  the  unexpectea  interview  between  ourselves  in  the 
gallery,  my  consequent  misconception,  and  the  conversation  which 
it  occasioned,  I  was  not  so  unprepared  for  this  interview  with  him 
as  I  Jtherwise  might  have  been.  Believe  me,  F^rdinand^  I  was  as 
teudei  u)  your  conduct  as  was  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  God 
and  to  my  neighbour." 

^*  You  betrayed  me,  then,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"Ferdinand!"  said  Glastonbunr,  reproachfully,  "I  trust  that  I 
am  free  from  deceit  of  any  kind.  In  the  present  mstance  I  had  not 
even  to  communicate  anything.  Your  own  conduct  had  excited 
suspicion;  some  visitors  from  Bath  to  this  gentleman  and  his 
family  had  revealed  everything ;  and,  in  deference  to  the  claims  of 
an  innocent  lady,  I  could  not  refuse  to  confirm  what  was  no  secret 
to  the  world  in  general — ^what  was  already  known  to  them  in  par- 
tkular;  what  was  not  even  doubted — and,  alas!  not  dubitable.' 

"Oh!  my  father,  pardon  me,  pardon  me;  pardon  the  only 
disrespectful  expression  that  ever  escaped  the  lips  of  your  Ferdinand 
towards  you{  most  humbly  do  I  ask  your  forgiveness.    But  if  yoo 
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knew  all God!  God!  my  heart  is  breaking.    Yoa  hare  seen 

her,  Glastonbury — you  have  seen  her.  Was  there  ever  on  earth  a 
being  like  her?  So  beautiful,  so  highly-gifted — ^with  a  heart  as 
fresh,  as  fragrant  as  the  dawn  of  Eden ;  and  that  heart  ndne — and 
ail  lost — all  gone  and  lost.  Oh!  why  am  I  alive ?"  He  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  m^  face  and  wept. 

*'  I  would  that  deed  or  labour  of  mine  could  restore  you  both  to 
peace,"  said  Glastonbury,  with  streaming  eyes. 

"So  innocent,  so  truly  virtuous!"  continued  Ferdinand.  **It 
seemed  to  me  I  never  knew  what  virtue  vras  till  I  knew  her.  So 
frank,  so  generous !  I  think  I  see  her  now,  with  that  dear  smile  of 
hersTthat  never  more  may  welcome  me!" 

"  Mj  child  I  know  not  what  to  say — ^I  know  not  what  advice  to 
give — I  know  not  what  even  to  wish.  Your  situation  is  so  compli* 
cated,  so  mysterious,  that  it  passes  my  comprehension.  There  are 
others  whose  claims,  whose  feelings  should  be  considered.  Tou  are 
not,  of  course,  married  ?" 

Ferdinand  shook  his  head. 

"  Does  Miss  Grandison  know  all?'' 

«  Nothing." 

«  Your  family?" 

Ferdinand  shook  his  head  a^ain. 

«  What  do  you  yourself  wish  ?  What  object  are  you  aiming  at  ? 
What  game  have  you  yourself  been  playing  ?  I  speak  not  in  l^rsh- 
ness :  but  I  really  do  not  understand  what  you  have  been  about.  If 
you  have  your  grandfather's  passions  you  have  his  brain  too.  I  did 
not  ever  suppose  that  you  were  *  infirm  of  purpose.' " 

<^I  have  only  one  wish,  only  one  object.  Since  I  first  saw 
Henrietta,  my  heart  and  resolution  have  never  for  an  instant 
faltered;  and  if  I  do  not  now  succeed  in  them  I  am  determined  not 
to  Hve." 

"  The  God  of  all  goodness  have  mercy  on  this  distracted  house  I" 
exclaimed  Glastonbury,  as  he  piously  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven. 

"  You  went  to  Bath  to  communicate  this  great  change  to  your 
father,"  he  continued.  "  Why  did  you  not  ?  Painful  as  the  explan- 
ation must  be  to  Miss  Grandison,  the  injustice  of  yotir  conduct 
towards  her  is  aggravated  by  delay." 

"  There  were  reasons,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  reasons  which  I  never 
intended  any  one  to  know — ^but  now  I  have  no  secrets.  Dear 
Glastonbury,  even  amid  all  this  overwhelming  misery,  my  cheek 
bums  when  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have,  and  have  had  for  years, 
private  cares  of  my  own  of  no  slight  nature." 

"  Debts?"  inquired  €Hastonbury. 

**  Debts,"  replied  Ferdinand,  "  and  considerable  ones." 

"Poor  child!"  exclauned  Glastonbury.  "And  this  drove  you 
to  the  marriage?" 

"  To  that  every  worldly  consideration  iv^pelled  me :  my  heart 
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was  free  then — ^ra  fact  I  did  not  know  I  had  a  heart — and  I  thonghl 
the  marriage  would  make  all  happy.  But  now — so  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned — oh !  I  would  sooner  he  the  commonest  peasant 
in  this  county,  with  Henrietta  Temple  for  the  partner  of  my  life, 
than  live  at  Armine  with  all  the  splendour  of  my  ancestors." 

^  Honour  be  to  them ;  they  were  great  men,"  exclaimed  Glas- 
tonbury. 

'*  I  am  their  rictim,"  replied  Ferdinand.  ^  I  owe  my  ancestors 
nothing — nay !  wprse  than  nothing,  I  owe  them — " 

"  Hush !  hush  !**  said  Glastonbury.  •*  If  only  for  my  sake,  Fer- 
dinand, be  silent.* 

«  For  yours,  then,  not  for  theirs." 

^  But  why  did  yon  remain  at  Bath?"  inquired  Glastonbury. 

**  I  had  not  been  there  more  than  a  day  or  two  when  my  prin- 
dpal  creditor  came  down  from  town  and  menaced  me.  He  had  a 
power  of  attorney  from  an  usurer  at  Malta,  and  talked  of  applying 
to  the  Horse  Guards.  The  report  that  I  was  going  to  marry  an 
heiress  had  kept  these  fellows  quiet ;  but  the  delay,  and  my  absence 
from  Bath,  haa  excited  his  suspicion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  coming 
to  an  immediate  explanation  with  Katherine,  brought  about  as  I 
had  intended  by  my  coldness  and  neglect,  I  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly seen  with  her  in  public,  to  prevent  myself  from  being 
Arrested.  Tet  I  wrote  to  Ducie  daily.  I  had  confidence  in  my 
energy  and  sldlL  I  thought  that  Henrietta  might  be  for  a  moment 
Annoyed  or  suspicious ;  I  thought,  however,  she  would  be  supported 
by  the  fervour  of  my  love — ^I  anticipated  no  other  evil.  Who  could 
have  supposed  that  these  infernal  visitors  would  have  come  at  such 
a  moment  to  this  retired  spot!" 

•*  And  now — is  all  known  now?"  inquired  Glastonbury. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Ferdinand ;  "  the  difficulty  of  my  position 
was  so  great  that  I  was  about  to  cut  the  knot,  by  quittmg^  Bath 
and  leaving  a  letter  addressed  to  Katherine  confessing  all.  But 
the  sudden  silence  of  Henrietta  drove  me  mad.  Day  after  day 
elapsed ;  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  days,  and  I  heard  nothing.  The 
moon  was  bright — the  mail  was  just  going  off.  I  yield^  to  an 
irresistible  impulse.  I  bid  adieu  to  no  one.  I  jumped  in.  I  was 
in  London  only  ten  minutes.  I  dashed  to  Dude.  It  was  deserted; 
An  old  woman  told  me  the  family  had  gone,  had  utterly  departed^ 
«he  knew  not  where,  but  she  thought  for  foreign  parts.  I  sank 
^own  ;^  I  tottered  to  a  seat  in  that  hall  where  I  had  been  so  happy. 
Then  it  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  might  discover  their  course 
and  pursue  them.  I  humed  to  the  nearest  posting  town.  I  found 
out  their  route.  I  lost  it  for  ever  at  the  next  stage.  The  clue  was 
gone ;  it  was  market-day,  and,  in  a  great  dty,  where  horses  are 
dianged  every  minute,  there  is  so  much  confusion  that  my  inquiries 
were  utterly  baffled.  And  here  I  am,  Mr.  Ghistonbury,"  added 
Ferdinand^  with  a  kind  of  mad  smile.    **  I  have  travelled  four  day% 
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I  hare  not  slept  a  wink,  I  have  tasted  no  food;  but  I  hare  drank,  I 
have  drank  well.  Here  I  am,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  set  fire  to 
that  accursed  pile,  called  Armine  Castle,  for  my  funeral  pyre." 

**  Ferdinand,  you  are  not  well,"  said  Mr.  Glastonbury,  grasping 
his  hand.  **  You  need  rest.  You  must  retire ;  indeed  you  must. 
I  must  be  obeyed.    My  bed  is  yours." 

"  No !  Let  me  go  to  my  own  room,"  murmured  Ferdinand,  in 
a  faint  voice.  "  That  room  where  my  mother  said  the  day  would 
come — oh!  what  did  my  mother  say?  Would  there  were  only 
mother's  love,  and  then  I  should  not  be  here  or  thus." 

**  I  pray  you,  my  child,  rest  here." 

^  No !  Let  us  to  the  Place — ^for  an  hour ;  I  sliall  not  sleep 
more  than  an  hour.  I  am  off  again  directly  the  storm  is  over.  6 
it  had  not  been  for  this  cursed  rain  I  should  have  caught  them. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  they  are  in  countries  where  there  is  no  rain.  Ah ! 
who  would  beheve  what  happens  in  this  world  ?  Not  I  for  one. 
Now,  give  me  your  arm.  Good  Glastonbury !  you  are  always  the 
same.  You  seem  to  me  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  un- 
changed." 

Glastonbury,  with  an  air  of  great  tenderness  and  anxiety,  led  his 
former  pupil  down  the  stairs.  The  weather  was  more  calm.  There 
were  some  dark  blue  rifts  in  the  black  sky  which  revealed  a  star  or 
two.  Ferdinand  said  nothing  in  their  progress  to  the  Place  except 
once,  when  he  looked  up  to  me  sky,  and  said,  as  it  were  to  himself, 
«  She  loved  the  stars." 

Glastonbury  had  some  difficulty  in  rousing  the  man  and  his  wife, 
who  were  the  inmates  of  the  Place ;  but  it  was  not  very  late,  and, 
fortunately,  the^  had  not  retired  for  the  night.  Lights  were  brought 
into  Lady  Amune's  drawing-room.  Glastonbury  led  Ferdinand  to 
a  sofa,  on  which  he  rather  permitted  others  to  place  him  than  seated 
himself.  He  took  no  notice  of  anything  that  was  going  on,  but 
remained  with  his  eyes  open,  gazing  feebly  with  a  rather  vacant  air. 

Then  the  good  Glastonbury  looked  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
sleeping-room,  drawing  the  curtains,  seeing  that  the  bed  was  well 
aired  and  warmed,  and  himself  adding  bloco  to  the  wood  fire  which 
soon  kindled.  Nor  did  he  forget  to  prepare,  with  the  aid  of  the 
good  woman,  some  hot  potion  that  mi^ht  soothe  and  comfort  his 
stricken  and  exhausted  charge,  who  in  Siis  moment  of  distress  and 
desolation  had  come  as  it  were  and  thrown  himself  on  the  bosom  of 
his  earliest  friend.  When  all  was  arranged  Glastonbury  descended 
to  Ferdinand,  whom  he  found  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  that  in 
which  he  left  him.  He  offered  no  resistance  to  the  invitation  of 
Glastonbury  to  retire  to  Ms  chamber.  He  neither  moved  nor 
spoke,  and  yet  seemed  aware  of  ail  they  were  doing.  Glastonbury 
and  the  stout  serving-man  bore  him  to  his  chamber,  relieved  him 
from  his  wet  garments,  and  placed  him  in  his  earliest  bed.  When 
Glastonbury  bade  hun  good  night,  Ferdinand  faintly  pressed  hig 
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hand,  but  did  not  speak ;  and  it  was  remarkable,  tbat  while  he  bh- 
Bively  submitted  to  their  undressing  him,  and  seemed  incapable  ct 
affordiug  them  the  slig-htest  aid,  yet  he  thrust  forth  his  hand  to 
guard  a  lock  ^^f  dark  hair  that  was  placed  next  to  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

IN  WHICH  QLASTONBURT  FINDS  THAT  A  SERE5E  TEMPEE  DOES 
I70T  ALWAYS  BRING  A  SERENE  LIFE. 

Those  quiet  slumbers,  that  the  regular  life  and  innocent  heart  of 
the  good  Ulastonbury  generally  ensured,  were  sadly  broken  this 
night,  as  he  lay  awake  meditating  over  the  distracted  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Armine.  They  seemed  now  to  be  most  turbulent  and 
clouded ;  and  that  brilliant  and  happy  future,  in  which  of  late  he 
had  so  fondly  indulged,  ofiered  notliing  but  gloom  and  disqaietade. 
Nor  was  it  the  menaced  disruption  of  those  ties  whose  consmnination 
was  to  restore  the  greatness  and  splendour  of  the  family,  and  all  the 
nain  and  disiippointment  and  mortiiication  and  misery  that  must  be 
Its  consequence,  that  alone  made  him  sorrowful.  Glastonbury  had  a 
reverence  for  that  passion  which  sheds  such  a  lustre  over  existence, 
and  is  the  pure  and  prolific  source  of  much  of  our  better  conduct; 
the  time  had  been  when  he,  too,  had  loved,  and  with  a  religious 
sanctity  worthy  of  his  character  and  office ;  he  had  been  for  a  long 
life  the  silent  and  hopeless  votary  of  a  passion  ahnost  ideals  yet 
happy,  though  ''he  never  told  his  love;"  and,  indeed,  although 
the  unconscious  mistress  of  his  affections  had  been  long  removed 
from  that  world  where  his  fidelity  was  ahnost  her  only  comfort,  that 
passion  had  not  waned,  and  the  feelings  that  had  been  inspired  hy 
her  presence  were  now  cherished  by  her  memory.  His  tender  and 
romantic  nature,  which  his  venerable  grey  hairs  had  neither  dulled 
nor  hardened,  made  him  deeply  sympathise  with  his  unhappy  pupil ; 
the  radiant  image  of  Henrietta  Temple,  too,  vividly  impressed  on 
his  memory  as  it  was,  rose  up  before  him ;  he  recollected  his  joy 
that  the  chosen  partner  of  his  Ferdinand's  bosom  should  be  worthy 
of  her  destmy;  he  thought  of  this  fair  creature,  perchance  in  soli- 
tude and  sickness,  a  prey  to  the  most  mortifying  and  misen^le 
emotions,  with  all  her  tine  and  generous  feelings  thrown  back  upon 
herself;  deeming  herself  deceived,  deserted,  outraged,  where  she 
had  looked  for  nothing  but  fidelity,  and  fondness,  and  support; 
losing  all  confidence  in  the  world  and  the  world's  ways ;  but  recentty 
»o  lively  with  expectation  and  airy  with  enjo}Tnent,  and  nowahnless, 
hopeless,  wretched — ^perhaps  broken-hearted. 

The  tears  trickled  do^vn  the  pale  cheek  of  Glastonbuiy  as  he 
levolved  in  his  mind  these  mournful  thoughts ;  and  almost  uncoD- 
leiously  he  wnug  his  hands  as  he  felt  his  utter  want  of  power  to 
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remedy  these  sad  and  piteons  circumstances.  Tet  he  was  not  ahso- 
lately  hopeless.  There  was  ever  open  to  the  pious  Glastonbury  one 
perennial  source  of  trust  and  consolation.  This  was  a  fountain  that 
was  ever  fresh  and  sweet,  and  he  took  refuge  from  the  world's 
harsh  courses  and  exhausting  cares  in  its  salutary  flow  and  its 
refreshing  shade—when,  kneeling  before  his  crucifix,  he  commended 
the  unhappy  Ferdinand  and  his  family  to  the  superintending  care  of 
a  merciful  Omnipotence. 

The  morning  brought  freeh  anxieties.  Glastonbury  was  at  the 
Place  at  an  early  hour,  and  found  Ferdinand  in  a  high,  state  of 
fever.  He  had  not  slept  an  instant,  was  very  excited,  talked  of 
departing  immedistely,  and  rambled  in  his  discourse.  Glastonbury 
blamed  himself  for  having  left  him  a  moment,  and  resolved  to  do  so 
no  more.  He  endeavoured  to  soothe  him ;  assured  him  that  if  he 
would  be  cahn  all  would  yet  go  well;  that  they  would  consult 
together  what  was  best  to  be  done;  and  that  he  would  make 
inquiries  after  the  Temple  family.  In  the  meantime  he  despatched 
the  servant  for  the  most  eminent  physician  of  the  county ;  but  as 
hours  must  necessarily  elapse  before  his  arrival,  the  difficulty  of 
kecking  Ferdinand  still  was  very  great.  Talk  he  would,  and  of 
nothing  but  Henrietta.  It  was  really  agonising  to  listen  to  his 
frantic  appeals  to  Glastonbury  to  exert  himself  to  discover  her 
abode ;  yet  Glastonbury  never  left  his  side ;  and  with  promises, 
expressions  of  confidence,  and  the  sway  of  an  affected  calmness — 
for  in  truth  dear  Glastonbury  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  his 
patient-Ferdinand  was  prevented  from  i^ng,  (uid  the  physician  at 
feigtharmed.  s.  F  j 

After  examining  Ferdinand,  with  whom  he  remained  a  very 
short  space,  this  gentleman  invited  Glastonbury  to  descend  below, 
and  they  left  the  patient  in  charge  of  a  servant. 

«  This  is  a  bad  case,"  said  the  physician. 

"  Almighty  God  preserve  him!  exclaimed  the  agitated  Glaston* 
Imry.    "  Tell  me  the  worst  1" 

*  Where  are  Sir  Ratclrffe  and  Lady  Armine  ?" 

«  At  Bath." 

**  They  must  be  sent  for  instantly." 

**  Is  there  any  hope  ?" 

^  There  is  hope ;  that  is  all.  I  shall  now  bleed  him  copiously, 
and  then  blister ;  but  I  can  do  little.  We  must  trust  to  nature. 
I  am  afraid  of  the  brain.  I  cannot  account  for  his  state  by  his 
getting  wet  or  his-  rapid  travelling.     Has  he  anything  on  his  mind  ? ' 

**  Much,"  said  Glastonbury. 

The  physician  shook  his  nead. 

<<  It  is  a  precious  life ! "  said  Glastonbury,  seizing  his  arm.  ^  Mj 
dear  doctor,  you  must  not  leave  us." 

They  returned  to  the  bedchamber. 

^'Captain  Armine,"  said  the  physician,  taking  his  hand  and 
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Mating  himself  on  thd  bed,  "  you  hare  a  bad  cold  and  some  feyer— 
I  think  you  should  lose  a  little  blood." 

*<  Can  I  leave  Armine  to-day,  if  I  am  bled?"  inquired  Ferdinand, 
eagerly,  **  for  go  I  must."  I 

**  I  would  not  move  to^y,"  said  the  physician.  J 

^  I  must,  indeed  I  must.    Mr.  Glastonbury  will  teU  you  I  must" 

*  K  you  set  off  early  to-morrow  you  will  get  over  as  much 
ground  in  four-and-twenty  hours  as  if  you  went  this  evening,"  said 
the  physician,  fixing  the  bandage  on  the  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
nod(Ung  to  Mr.  Glastonbury  to  prepare  the  basin. 

"To-morrow  morning?"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,"  said  the  physician,  opening  bis  lancet. 

*^  Are  you  sure  that  I  shall  be  able  to  set  off  to-morrow?"  said 
Ferdinand. 

"  Quite,"  said  the  physician,  opening  the  vein. 

The  dark  blood  nowed  sullenly;  the  physician  exchanged  an 
anxious  glance  with  Glastonbury ;  at  length  the  arm  was  bandaged 
up,  a  composing  draught,  with  which  the  physician  had  been  pre- 
pared, given  to  his  patient,  and  the  doctor  and  Glastonbury  with- 
drew. The  former  now  left  Armine  for  three  hours,  and  Glastonbury 
prepared  himself  for  his  painful  office  of  commimicating  to  the 
parents  the  imminent  danger  of  their  only  child. 

Never  had  a  more  difficult  task  devolved  upon  an  individual 
than  that  which  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  good  Glastonbury,  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  a  family  labouring  under  such  remarkable 
misconceptions  as  to  the  position  and  views  of  its  various  members. 
It  immediately  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  highly  probable  that 
Miss  Grandison,  at  such  a  crisis,  would  choose  to  accompany  the 
parents  of  her  intended  husband.  What  incident,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  could  be  more  awkward  and  more  painful?  Yet 
how  to  prevent  its  occurrence  ?  How  crude  to  communicate  the 
real  state  of  such  affair  i  at  any  time  by  letter!  How  impossible  at 
the  moment  he  was  preparing  the  parents  for  the  alarming,  perhaps 
fatal  illness  of  their  child,  to  enter  on  such  subjects  at  aJl,  much 
more  when  the  very  revelation,  at  a  moment  which  required  all 
their  energy  and  promptitude,  would  only  be  occasioning  at  Bath 
scenes  scarcely  less  distracting  and  disastrous  than  those  occurring 
at  Armine.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  enter  into  any  details  at 
present ;  and  yet  Glastonbury,  while  he  penned  the  sorrowful  linesi 
and  softened  the  sad  communication  with  his  sympathy,  added  a 
somewhat  sly  postscript,  wherein  he  impressed  upon  Lady  Armine 
the  advisability,  for  various  reasons^  that  she  should  only  be  accom- 
oanied  by  her  husband* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

m  WHICH  FERDWAIO)  ARMINE  IS  MUCH  CONCERNED. 

The  contingency  which  Glastonbury  feared,  surely  happened. 
Miss  Grandison  insisted  upon  immediately  rushing  to  her  Fer- 
dinand ;  and  as  a  maiden  aunt  was  still  an  invalid,  and  was  incapable 
of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  a  rapid  and  aUxious  journey,  she  was 
left  behind.  Within  a  few  hours  of  the  receipt  of  Glastonbury's 
letter.  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  Lady  Armine,  and  their  niece,  were  on  then: 
way.  They  found  letters  from  Glastonbury  in  London,  which  made 
them  travel  to  Armine  even  through  the  night. 

In  spite  of  all  his  remedies,  the  brain  fever  which  the  physician 
foresaw  had  occurred ;  and  when  his  family  arrived,  the  life  of  Fer- 
dinand was  not  only  in  danger  but  desperate.  It  was  impossible 
that  even  the  parents  could  see  their  child,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  his  chamber  but  his  nurse,  the  physician,  and  occasionally 
Glastonbury;  for  this  name,  with  others  less  familiar  to  the  house- 
hold, sounded  so  often  on  the  frenzied  lips  of  the  sufferer,  that  it 
was  recommended  that  Glastonbury  should  often  be  at  his  bedside. 
Yet  he  must  leave  it,  to  receive  the  wretched  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  his 
wife,  and  their  disconsolate  companion.  Never  was  so  much 
unhappiness  congregated  together  under  one  roof;  and  yet,  perhaps 
Glastonbury,  though  the  only  one  who  retained  the  least  command 
over  himself,  was,  with  his  sad  secret,  the  most  woe-begone  of  the 
tribe. 

As  for  Lady  Armine,  she  sat  without  the  door  of  her  son's 
chamber  the  whole  day  and  night,  clasping  a  crucifix  in  her  hands, 
and  absorbed  in  silent  prayer.  Sir  Ratcliffe  remained  below  pro- 
strate. The  unhappy  Katherine  in  vain  offered  the  consolation  she 
herself  so  needed ;  and  would  have  wandered  about  that  Anmne  of 
which  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  where  she  was  to  have  been  so 
happy,  a  forlorn  and  solitary  being,  had  it  not  been  for  the  atten- 
tions of  the  considerate  Glastonbury,  who  embraced  evenr  oppor- 
tunity of  being  her  companion.  His  patience,  his  heavenly 
resignation,  his  pious  hope,  his  vigilant  care,  his  spiritual  consola- 
tion, occasionally  even  the  gleams  of  agreeable  converse  with  which 
he  attempted  to  divert  her  mind,  consoled  and  maintained  her. 
How  often  did  she  look  at  his  benignant  countenance,  and  not 
wonder  that  the  Armines  were  so  attached  to  this  engaging  and 
devoted  friend! 

For  three  days  did  the  nnhappy  family  expect  in  terrible  antici- 
pation that  each  moment  would  witness  the  last  event  in  the  life  of 
their  son.  His  distracted  voice  caught  too  often  the  vigilant  and 
agonised  ear  of  his  mother ;  yet  she  gave  no  evidence  of  the  pang^ 
except  by  clasping  her  crucifix  with  increased  energy.  She  had 
promised  the  physician  that  she  would  command  herself,  that  no 
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Bound  should  escape  her  lips,  and  she  rigidly  fulfilled  the  contrad 
on  which  she  was  permitted  to  remain. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fourth  day  Ferdinand,  who  had  never  yet 
closed  his  eyes,  but  who  had  become  during  the  last  twelve  horns 
somewhat  more  composed,  fell  into  a  slumber.  The  physidaa 
lightly  dropped  the  hand  which  he  had  scarcely  ever  quitted,  and, 
stealing  out  of  the  room,  beckoned,  his  finger  pressed  to  his  lips, 
to  Lady  Armine  to  follow  him.  Assured  1^  liie  symbol  that  the 
worst  had  not  yet  happened,  she  followed  the  physician  to  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  he  then  told  her  that  immediate  danger  was  past. 

^And  now,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  physician  to  her,  '<yoa 
must  breathe  some  fresh  air.     Oblige  me  by  descending." 

Lady  Armine  no  longer  refused ;  she  repaired  with  a  slow  step 
to  Sir  Ratcliffe;  she  leant  upon  her  husband's  breast' as  she  mur- 
mured to  him  her  hopes.  TWiey  went  forth  together.  Katherine 
and  Glastonbury  were  in  the  garden.  The  appearance  of  Lady 
Armine  gave  them  hopes.  There  was  a  faint  smile  on  her  fac€ 
which  needed  not  words  to  explain  it.  Katherine  sprang  forward, 
and  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck. 

**  He  may  be  saved!  he  may  be  saved,"  whispered  the  mother; 
for  in  this  hushed  house  of  impending  death  they  had  lost  almost 
the  power,  as  well  as  the  habit,  of  speaking  in  any  other  tone. 

**  He  sleeps,"  said  the  physician ;  "  all  present  danger  is  past." 

**  It  is  too  great  joy,  murmured  Katnerine ;  and  Glastonbury 
advanced  and  caught  in  his  arms  her  insensible  form. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN  WmCH  FERDINAND  BEGINS  TO  BE  A  LITTLE  TBOnBLESOME. 

From  the  moment  of  this  happy  slumber  Ferdinand  continued 
to  improve.  Each  day  the  bulletin  was  more  favourable,  until  his 
progress,  though  slow,  was  declared  certain,  and  even  relapse  was 
no  longer  apprehended.  But  his  physician  would  not  allow  him  to 
see  any  one  of  his  family.  It  was  at  night,  and  during  his  slumbers, 
that  Lady  Armine  stole  into  his  room  to  gaze  upon  her  beloved 
child;  and,  if  he  moved  in  the  slightest  degree,  faithful  to  her 
promise  and  the  injunction  of  the  physician,  she  instantly  glided 
Dehind  his  curtain,  or  a  lar^e  Indian  screen  which  she  had  placed 
there  purposely.  Often,  indeed,  did  she  remain  in  this  fond  lurldng- 
place,  silent  and  trembling,  when  her  child  was  even  awake,  listen- 
mg  to  every  breath,  and  envying  the  nurse  that  might  gaze  on  him 
undisturbed;  nor  would  she  allow  any  sustenance  uiat  he  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared  by  any  but  her  own  fair,  fond  hands;  and 
she  brought  it  herself  even  to  his  doo^.  For  Ferdinand  himself^ 
though  his  replies  to  the  physidan  sufficiently  att^ted  the  healthy 
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calmness  of  his  mind,  he  indeed  otherwise  never  spoke,  but  lay  on 
his  bed  without  repining,  and  seemingly  plunged  in  mild  and  pensive 
abstraction.  At  length,  one  morning  he  inquired  for  Glastonbury, 
who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  physician,  immediately  attended  him. 

When  he  met  the  eye  of  that  faithful  friend  he  tried  to  extend 
his  hand.  It  was  so  wan  that  Glastonbury  trembled  while  he 
touched  it. 

"  1  have  given  yon  much  trouble,*'  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice. 

**I  think  only  of  the  happiness  of  your  recovery,"  said 
Glastonbury. 

"Yes,  I  am  recovered,"  murmured  Ferdinand;  "it  was  not  my 
wish." 

"  Oh !  be  grateful  to  God  for  this  great  mercy,  my  Ferdinand." 

"  You  have  heard  nothing  ?"  inquired  Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury  shook  his  head. 

"Fear  not  to  speak;  I  can  struggle  no  more.  I  am  resigned. 
I  am  very  much  changed." 

"You  will  be  happy,  dear  Ferdinand,"  said  Glastonbury,  to 
whom  this  mood  gave  hopes. 

"Never,"  he  said,  in  a  more  energetic  tone—"  never.*' 

"  There  are  so  many  that  love  you,"  said  Glastonbury,  leading 
his  thoughts  to  his  family. 

"  Love  I"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  with  a  sigh,  and  in  a  tone  almo&» 
reproachful. 

"  Your  dear  mother,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"Yes!  my  dear  mother,"  replied  Ferdinand,  musingly.  Then 
in  a  quicker  tone,  "Does  she  know  of  my  illness  ?  Did  you  write 
to  them.** 

"  She  knows  of  it." 

"  She  will  be  coming  then.  I  dread  her  coming.  I  can  bear  to 
see  no  one.  You,  dear  Glastonbuir,  you — ^it  is  a  consolation  to  see 
you,  because  you  have  seen** — ^and  here  his  voice  faltered — ^''you 
nave  seen her.'* 

"My  Ferdinand  think  only  of  your  health;  and  happiness, 
believe  me,  will  yet  be  yours." 

"  If  you  could  only  find  out  where  she  is,"  continued  Ferdinand, 
**and  go  to  her.  Yes!  my  dear  Glastonbury,  good,  dear  Glaston- 
b^iry*  go  to  her,"  he  added  in  an  imploring  tone;  "she  would 
believe  you;  every  one  believes  you.  I  cannot  go,  I  am  powerless ; 
and  if  I  went,  idas !  she  would  not  believe  me." 

"  It  is  my  wish  to  do  everything  you  desire,"  said  Glastonbury, 
**  I  should  be  content  to  be  ever  labouring  for  your  happiness.  But 
I  can  do  nothing  unjess  you  are  calm." 

"  I  am  calm ;  I  will  be  calm;  I  will  act  entirely  as  you  wish — 
only  I  beseech  you  see  her." 

"  On  that  head  let  us  at  present  say  no  more,"  replied  Glaston- 
bury, who  feared  that  excitement  might  lead  to  relapse;  yet  anxious 
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In  (oothe  him,  he  added, "  Trust  in  mj  hnmt 
the  bounty  of  a  merciful  Providence." 

"  I  have  had  frightful  dreams,"  said  Fei 
wu  in  a  farm-house ;  eTeiytJiiiig  was  so  cleai 
light  she  seemed  to  me  Bitting  on  this  bed 
Auid  was  in  mine— it  was  so  burning  hot  1 
thought  she  had  foTgiven  me ! " 

"Hush!  bushl  hushl" 

"No  more ;  we  will  speak  of  her  no  mi 
mother?" 

"  You  maj  see  her  to-morrow,  or  the  do] 

"Ah!  Glastonbury,  she  ia  here." 

"She  is." 

"la  she  alone?" 

"  Your  father  is  with  her." 

"  My  mother  and  my  father.  It  b  well." 
pause  he  added  with  some  eameatnesa, "  Da 
tonbury;  Bee  what  deceit  has  brought  me  t 
they  are  quite  alone." 

"  There  are  none  here  but  your  dearest  friends  j  none  whose 
preaenoe  should  give  you  the  slightest  care." 

"  There  ia  one,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Dear  Ferdinand,  let  me  now  leare  you  or  sit  by  yoor  side  in 
wlence.    To-morrow  tou  will  see  your  mother." 

"  To-morrow !  Ah  1  to-morrow.  Once  to  me  to-morrow  waa 
brighter  even  than  to-day."  He  turned  his  back  and  spoke  no 
more.   Glastonbury  glided  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


CONTAHmiCI   THE   INTIHATIOH   OF   A  80HEWHAT  MTSTERIOUS 
ADVENTrnE. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Lady  Armice's  interview  with 
her  son  should  be  confined  merely  to  observations  about  his  health. 
Any  allusion  to  the  past  might  not  only  produce  a  relapse  of  bia 
fever  but  occasion  explanations,  at  all  times  most  painful,  but  at 
the  present  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  was  therefore  wilh 
feelings  of  no  common  anxiety  that  Glastonbury  prepared  the 
mother  for  this  first  visit  to  her  son,  and  impressed  upon  her  the 
absolute  necessity  of  not  making  any  allusion  at  present  to  Miss 
Grandiaon,  and  eapecially  to  her  preaence  in  the  house.  He  even 
made  fur  this  purpose  a  sort  of  holf-conSdaut  of  the  physician,  who, 
in  truth,  had  heard  enough  during  the  fever  to  excite  h^  suspiciom ',  . 
but  this  ia  a  class  of  men  essentially  discreet,  and  it  is  wel^  for  feir 
we  the  family  secrets  ultimately  concealed  ftom  them. 
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The  interview  occurred  without  any  disagreeable  results.  The 
next  day,  Ferdinand  saw  his  father  for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  short 
time,  Lady  Armine  was  established  as  nurse  to  her  son;  Sir 
BatcliflFe,  easy  in  mind,  amused  himself  with  his  sports ;  and  Glas- 
tonbury devoted  himself  to  Miss  Grandison.  The  mtimacy,  indeed, 
between  the  tutor  of  Ferdinand  and  his  intended  bride  became 
daily  more  complete,  and  Glastonbury  was  almost  her  inseparable 
companion.  She  found  him  a  very  interesting  one.  He  was  the 
most  agreeable  guide  amid  all  the  haunts  of  Armine  and  its  neighs 
bourhood,  and  drove  her  delightfully  in  Lady  Armine's  pony 
phaeton.  He  could  share,  too,  all  her  pursuits,  and  open  to  her 
many  new  ones.  Though  time  had  stolen  something  of  its  force 
from  the  voice  of  Adrian  Glastonbury,  it  still  was  wondrous  sweet ; 
his  musical  accomplishments  were  complete;  and  he  could  guide  the 
pencil  or  prepare  the  herbal,  and  indite  fair  stanzas  in  his  fine  Italian 
hand-writing  in  a  lad/s  album.  All  his  collections,  too,  were  at 
Miss  Grandison's  service.  She  handled  with  rising  curiosity  his 
medals,  copied  his  choice  drawings,  and  even  began  to  study 
heraldrjr.  His  interesting  conversation,  his  mild  and  benignant 
manners,  his  captivating  simplicity,  and  the  elegant  purity  of  his 
mind,  secured  her  confidence  and  won  her  heart.  She  loved  him 
as  a  father,  and  he  soon  exercised  over  her  an  influence  almost 
irresistible. 

Every  morning  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  every  evening  before  he 
composed  himself  again  for  the  night's  repose,  Ferdinand  sent  for 
Glastonbury,  and  always  saw  him  alone.  At  first  he  requested  his 
mother  to  leave  the  room,  but  Lady  Armine,  who  attributed  these 
regular  visits  to  a  spiritual  cause,  scarcely  needed  the  expression  of 
this  desire.  His  first  questions  to  Glastonbury  were  ever  the 
same.  **  Had  he  heard  anything  ?  Were  there  any  letters  ?  He 
thought  there  might  be  a  letter — ^was  he  sure  ?  Had  he  sent  to 
Bath — ^to  London — ^for  his  letters  ?"  When  he  wad  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  usually  dwelt  no  more  upon  the  subject.  One  morning 
he  said  to  Glastonbury,  "  I  know  Katharine  is  in  the  house." 

**  Miss  Grandison  is  here,"  replied  Glastonbury. 

"Why  don't  they  mention  her?    Is  all  known?" 

**  Nothing  is  known,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"  Why  don't  they  mention  her,  then  ?  Are  you  sure  all  is  not 
known?** 

"At  my  suggestion,  her  name  has  not  been  mentioned.  I 
was  unaware  how  you  might  receive  the  intelligence;  but  the  true 
cause  of  my  suggestion  is  still  a  secret." 

"  I  must  see  her,"  said  Ferdinand,  **  I  must  speak  to  her." 

"You  can  see  her  when  you  please,"  replied  Glastonbury;  "but 
I  would  not  speak  upon  the  great  subject  at  present." 

"  But  she  is  existing  all  this  time  under  a  delusion.  Every  daj 
makes  my  conduct  to  her  more  infamous." 
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"  Mias  Gmnilisoii  h  &  wise  and  most 
said  Glastonbury.  "  I  love  her  from  the 
would  recommend  no  conduct  that  could  ii 
that  can  disfrrace  you." 

"Dear  Glaatonbury,  w!iat  shall  I  do?" 

<>  Be  silent;  the  time  will  come  whi 
present,  however  anxioua  nbe  may  be  to  sei 
reaaona  for  your  not  meeting.     Be  patient 

"Good  Glastonbury,  gaod,  dear  Glast 
nnd  fretful.  Pardon  me,  dear  friend.  Yi 
Thank  God  you  do  not ;  but  my  heart  ia  b 

When  Glastonbury  returned  to  the  libri 
playins;  with  bta  dos;s,  and  Miss  Grandison 

"How  IB  Ferdinand?"  inquired  the  ia 

"  He  mends  daily,"  replied  Glaatonbi 
were  at  hand  instead  of  Cliristmaa,  he  wou 
bnt  I  dread  the  winter." 

"And  jet  the  sun  shines ?"said  MissC 

Glastonbury  went  to  lie  window  nnd 
think,  my  dear  lady,  we  miirlit  almost  ver 
excursion  to  the  Abbey  to-day.  Such  a  da 
be  repeated.     We  mip;ht  take  our  sketch  I 

"It  would  be  delightful,"  said  Mias  G;«u«,-"u ,  ^«.  ^.^.c  . 
go,  I  must  pick  some  flowers  for  Ferdinand."  So  Baying,  she 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and  ran  out  into  the  garden. 

"Kate  is  a  sweet  creature,"  said  Sir  lUtcliffc  to  GlaBtoubwy. 
"Ah I  my  dear  Glaatonbury,  you  know  not  what  happineaa  I 
eiperience  in  the  thought  tliFt  she  will  soon  be  my  daughter." 

Glastonbury  could  not  refrain  from  sigliing.  He  toot  up  the 
pencil  and  touched  her  drawing. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  Glastonbury,"  resumed  Sir  Ratcliffe,  "I 
lind  little  hope  in  our  late  visitation,  I  cannot  say  I  had  prepared 
myself  for  the  worst,  but  I  anticipated  it.  We  hare  had  so  much 
nn happiness  in  our  family,  tliat  1  couldnot  persuade  myself  that  the 
cup  was  not  going  to  be  dnahed  from  oar  lips." 

"  God  is  merciful,"  said  Glaatonbury. 

"  You  are  his  minister,  dear  Glastonbury,  and  a  worthy  one.  I 
know  not  what  we  slioutd  have  done  without  you  in  thia  awful  trial; 
but,  indeed,  what  could  I  have  done  throughout  life  without  jon?" 

"  Ijet  us  hope  that  everything  is  for  the  best,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"  And  his  mother,  his  poor  mother — what  would  have  become  of 
her?  She  never  could  have  survived  liia  loss.  As  for  myself,  I 
would  have  quitted  Enghmd  for  ever,  and  gone  into  a  monastery." 

"  Let  us  only  remember  that  he  lives,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"Andtlmtwe  shall  soon  oil  be  bappy/'said  Sir  Batdiffe,  in  a 
more  animated  tone.  "  The  future  is,  indeed,  full  of  solace.  But 
we  must  take  care  of  him;  he  is  too  rapid  in  his  moTements.    He 
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Jias  my  father's  blood  in  him,  that  is  dear.  I  never  could  well 
make  out  why  he  left  Bath  so  suddenly,  and  rushed  down  in  so 
strange  a  manner  to  this  place.** 

**  Youth  is  impetuous,"  said  Glastonbury. 

**  It  was  lucky  you  were  here,  Glastonbury." 

^I  thank  God  that  I  was,"  said  Glastonbury,  earnestly;  then 
checking  himself,  he  added — ^  that  I  have  been  of  any  U9e. 

"  You  are  always  of  use.  What  should  we  do  without  you  ?  I 
should  long  ago  have  sunk.  Ah!  Glastonbury,  God  in  his  mercy 
sent  you  to  us." 

'<  See  here,"  said  Eatherine,  entering,  her  fair  cheek  glowing 
with  animation,  '*  only  dahlias,  but  they  i^  look  pretty,  and  enliven 
his  room.  Oh  I  that  I  might  write  him  a  little  word,  and  tell  him 
I  am  here !    Do  not  you  think  I  might,  Mr.  Glastonbury  ?" 

^  He  will  know  that  you  are  here  to-day,"  said  Glastonbury. 
-To-morrow "  . 

"  Ah  I  you  always  postpone  it,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  in  a  tone 
half  playful,  half  reproaehm ;  ^  and  yet  it  is  selfish  to  murmur.  It 
is  for  his  good  that  I  bear  this  bereavement,  and  that  thought  should 
console  me.    Heigho!" 

Sir  Batdiffe  stepped  forward  and  kissed  his  niece.  Glastonbury 
was  busied  on  the  orawing :  he  turned  away  his  face. 

Sir  Ratcliffe  took  up  Ms  ^un.  '*  God  bless  you,  dear  Kate,"  he 
said;  ^  a  pleasant  drive  and  a  choice  sketch.  We  shall  meet  at  dinner." 

**  At  dinner,  dear  uncle ;  and  better  sport  than  yesterday." 

*^  Ha  I  ha  I "  said  Sir  Ratcliffe.  <'  But  Armine  is  not  like 
Grandison.  K  I  were  in  the  old  preserves,  you  should  have  no 
cause  to  jeer  at  my  sportsmanship." 

Miss  Grandison's  good  wishes  were  prophetic:  Sir  Batcliffe 
found  excellent  sport,  and  returned  home  very  late,  and  in  capital 
spirits.  It  was  the  dinner  hour,  and  yet  Katherine  and  Glastonbury 
had  not  returned.  He  was  rather  surprised.  The  shades  of  evening 
were  fast  descending,  and  the  distant  lawns  of  Armine  were  already 
invisible;  the  low  moan  of  the  rising  wind  might  be  just  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  the  coming  night  promised  to  be  raw  and  cloudy, 
perhaps  tempestuous.  Sir  RatcMe  stood  before  the  crackling 
fire  in  the  dining-room,  otherwise  in  darkness — ^but  the  flame  threw 
a  bright  yet  glancing  light  upon  the  Snyders,  so  that  the  figures 
seemed  really  to  move  in  the  shifting  shades,  the  eye  of  the  infuriate 
boar  almost  to  emit  sparks  of  rage,  and  there  wanted  but  the  shouts 
of  the  huntsmen  and  the  panting  of  the  dogs  to  complete  the 
tumult  of  the  chase. 

Just  as  Sir  Ratcliffe  was  anticipating  some  mischance  to  his 
absent  friends,  and  was  about  to  steal  upon  tiptoe  to  Lady  Armine, 
who  was  with  Ferdinand,  to  consult  her,  the  practised  ear  of  a  man 
who  lived  much  in  the  air  caught  the  distant  sound  of  wheels,  and 
he  went  out  to  welcome  them. 
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"Why,  you  are  late/'  said  Sir  Batclifie^  as  the  phaeten 
approached  the  house.    ^  All  right  I  hope  ?  " 

He  stepped  forward  to  assist  Miss  Grandison.  The  darkness  of 
the  erening  prevented  him  from  observing  her  ^swollen  eyes  and 
agitated  countenance.  She  sprang  out  of  the  carriage  in  silence, 
and  immediately  ran  up  into  her  room.  As  for  Glastonbury,  he 
only  obserred  it  was  yery  cold,  and  entered  the  house  with  Sir 
Batdiffe. 

**  This  fire  is  hearty,"  said  Glastonbury,  warming  himself  before 
it :  **  you  have  had  good  sport,  I  hope  ?  We  are  not  to  wait  dinner 
for  Miss  Grandison,  Sir  Batclifie.  She  will  not  come  down  this 
evening;  she  is  not  very  well." 

"Not  very  well:  Ah!  the  cold,  I  fear.  You  hav^  been  very 
imprudent  in  staying  so  late.    I  must  run  and  tell  Lady  Armine." 

"  Oblige  me,  I  pray,  by  not  doing  so,"  said  Glastonbury ;  "  Miss 
Grandison  most  particularly  requested  that  she  should  not  be 
disturbed.* 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Glastonbury  could  contrive  that 
Miss  Grandison's  wishes  should  be  complied  with;  but  at  length  he 
succeeded  in  getting  Sir  Ratcliffe  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  and  affect- 
ing a  cheerfulness  which  was  far  from  his  spirit,  the  hour  of  ten  at 
length  arrived,  and  Glastonbury,  before  retiring  to  his  tower,  paid 
his  evening  visit  to  Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

IN  WHICH  THE  FAMILY  PERPLEXITIES  RATHEB  INCREASE  THAN 

DIMINISH. 

Ip  ever  there  were  a  man  who  deserved  a  serene  and  happy  life 
it  was  Adrian  Glastonbury.  He  had  pursued  a  long  career  with- 
out injuring  or  offending  a  human  being ;  his  character  and  con- 
duct were  alike  spotless;  he  was  void  of  guile;  he  had  never 
told  a  falsehood,  never  been  entangled  in  the  slightest  deceit ;  he 
was  easy  in  his  circumstances ;  he  had  no  relations  to  prey  upon 
his  purse  or  his  feelings :  and,  though  alone  in  the  world,  was 
blessed  with  such  a  sweet  and  benignant  temper,  gifted  with  so 
many  resources,  and  adorned  with  so  many  accomplishments,  that 
he  appeared  to  be  always  employed,  amused,  and  contented.  And 
yet,  by  a  strange  contrariety  of  events,  it  appeared  that  this  excellent 
person  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  which  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  impetuous  passions  not  very  scrupulous  in  obtaining  their 
ends.  That  breast,  which  heretofore  would  have  shrunk  from  being 
analysed  only  from  the  refined  modesty  of  its  nature,  had  now 
become  the  depository  of  terrible  secrets ;  the  day  could  scarcely 
pass  over  without  finding  him  in  a  position  which  rendered  equivo* 
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cation  on  his  part  almost  a  necessity;  while  all  the  anxieties 
inseparable  from  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  forced  upon  his 
attention,  and  his  feelings  were  racked  from  sympathy  with  indivi- 
duals who  were  bound  to  him  by  no  other  tie,  but  to  whose  welfare 
he  felt  himself  engaged  to  sacrifice  all  his  pursuits,  and  devote  all 
his  time  and  labour.  And  yet  he  did  not  murmur,  although  he  had 
scarcely  hope  to  animate  him.  In  whatever  light  he  viewed  coming 
events,  they  appeared  ominous  only  of  evU.  All  that  he  aimed  at 
now  was  to  soothe  and  support,  and  it  was  his  unshaken  confidence 
in  Providence  that  alone  forbad  him  to  despair. 

When  he  repaired  to  the  Place  in  the  morning  he  found  every 
thing  in  confusion.  Miss  Grandison  was  very  unwell ;  and  Lady 
Armine,  frightened  by  the  recent  danger  from  wiiich  they  had 
escaped,  Teiy  alarmed.  She  could  no  longer  conceal  from  Fer- 
dinand that  his  Eatherine  was  here,  and  perhaps  Lady  Armine  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  calmness  with  which  her  son  received  the 
intelligence.  But  Miss  Grandison  was  not  only  very  unwell  but 
Yery  obstinate.  She  would  not  leave  her  room,  but  insisted  that  no 
medical  advice  should  be  called  in.  Lady  Armme  protested,  sup- 
plicated, adjured;  Miss  Grandison  appealed  to  Mr.  Glastonbury; 
and  Glastonbury,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  physician,  was  called  m, 
and  was  obliged  to  assure  Lady  Armine  that  Miss  Grandison  was 
only  suffering  from  a  cold,  and  only  required  repose.  A  very  warm 
friendship  subsisted  between  Lady  Armine  and  her  niece.  She  had 
always  been  Katherine's  favourite  aunt,  and  during  the  past  year 
there  had  been  urgent  reasons  why  Lady  Armine  should  have 
cherished  this  predisposition  in  her  favour.  Lady  Armine  was  a 
yery  fascinating  person,  and  all  her  powers  had  been  employed  to 
obtain  an  influence  over  the  heiress.  They  had  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. Miss  Grandison  looked  forward  almost  with  as  much 
pleasure  to  being  Lady  Armine's  daughter  as  her  son's  bride.  The 
mtended  mother-in-law  was  in  turn  as  warm-hearted  as  her  niece 
was  engagmg ;  and  evefitually  Lady  Armine  loved  Eatherine  for 
herself  alone. 

In  a  few  days,  however.  Miss  Grandison  announced  that  she  was 
quite  recovered,  and  Lady  Armine  again  devoted  her  unbroken 
attention  to  her  son,  who  was  now  about  to  rise  for  the  first  time 
from  his  bed.  But  although  Miss  Grandison  was  no  longer  an 
invalid,  it  is  quite  certaui  that  if  the  attention  of  the.other  members 
of  the  family  had  not  been  so  entirely  engrossed,  that  a  very  great 
change  in  her  behaviour  could  not  have  escaped  their  notice.  Her 
flowers  and  drawings  seemed  to  have  lost  their  relish — ^her  gaiety 
to  have  deserted  her.  She  passed  a  great  portion  of  the  morning 
in  her  room ;  and  although  it  was  announced  to  her  that  Ferdinand 
was  aware  of  her  being  an  inmate  of  the  Place,  and  that  in  a  day 
or  two  they  might  meet,  she  scarcely  evinced,  at  this  prospect  of 
resuming  ms  society,  so  much  gratmcation  as  might  have  been 
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expected;  luid  though  she  daiij  took  care  th 
still  be  proTided  with  flowers,  it  might  have  b( 
□ot«  she  had  been  m  anxious  to  send  him  wa 
how  much,  under  the  commonest  course  of  c 
in  all  domestic  circles  thftt  is  never  obserred  < 
the  observation  is  too  late  1 

At  length  the  day  arriied  when  Ladj  An 
to  visit  her  son.    Miss  Grandison  expressed  h 

pany  her  aunt,  hut  took  an  opportunitv  of  retiucHiiug  uiaotuuoiiij 
to  join  them;  and  all  three  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the 

The  white  curtain  of  the  room  was  drawn ;  bat  though  the  light 
was  softened,  the  apartment  was  by  uo  means  obacure.  Ferdinand 
was  sitting  in  an  easj-chair,  supported  by  pillows.  A  black  hand- 
kerchief  was  just  iwined  round  hie  forehead  for  hia  head  had  been 
shaved,  except  »  fev  curls  on  the  side  and  front,  which  lo<Aed 
stark  and  lustreiess.  He  was  bo  thin  and  pale,  and  his  ^es  Mid 
cheeks  were  so  wan  and  hollow,  that  it  was  scarcely  credible  that 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  a  man  could  have  l>ecome  such  a  wreck. 
When  he  saw  Katherine  he  involuntary  dropped  Ms  eyes,  but 
extended  his  hand  to  her  with  some  effort  of  earnestness.  She 
WAS  almost  as  pale  as  he,  but  she  took  his  hand.  It  was  so  light 
and  cold,  it  fell  so  much  like  death,  that  the  tears  stole  down  her 

'  You  hardly  know  me,  Katherine,"  said  Ferdinand,  very  feeUy. 
"  This  is  good  of  you  to  viiit  a  sick  man." 

Mias  Gfraudison  could  not  reply,  and  Lady  Armine  made  an 
observation  to  breuk  the  awkward  pause. 

"And  how  do  you  like  Armine?"  s^d  Ferdinand.  "Iwiah 
that  I  could  he  your  guide.     But  Gkstonhury  is  so  kind  I" 

A  hundred  times  Miss  Grani^son  tried  to  reply,  to  speak,  to 
make  the  commonest  observation,  but  it  was  in  vain.  She  grew 
paler  every  moment ;  her  lips  moved,  but  Jhey  sent  forth  no  sound. 

"Kate  is  not  ivell,"  said  Lady  Armiue.  "  She  has  been "veij 
nnwell.  This  visit,"  she  added  in  a  whisper  to  Ferdinand,  "  is  a 
little  too  much  for  her," 

Ferdinand  ughed. 

"Mother,"  he  at  length  said,  "yon  must  ask  Katherine  to  come 
and  sit  here  with  you ;  if  indeed  she  will  not  feel  the  imprisonment." 

Miss  Graudison  turned  in  her  chair,  and  hid  her  &ce  with  her 
bandkercliief. 

"My  sweet  diild,"  said  Lady  Armine,  rising  and  kisnng  her, 
"  this  ii  too  much  for  .you.  You  reaUy  roust  restrain  yonrsetf. 
Ferdinand  will  soon  be  himself  again — he  will  indeed." 

Miss  Gnindison  lobbed  aloud.  Olastonbury  was  much  distressed, 
but  Ferdinand  avoided  catching  his  eye ;  and  yet,  at  last,  Ferdinand 
s«d  with  an  effort  and  in  a  very  kind  voice,  "Dear  Kate,  come  and 
sit  by  me." 
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Miss  Grandison  went  into  hysterics ;  Ferdinand  sprang  from 
his  chair  and  seized  her  hand ;  Lady  Armine  tried  to  restrain  her 
Bon ;  Glastonbury  held  the  agitated  Katherine. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Ferdinand,  be  calm,"  exclaimed  Lady  Armine. 
^^This  is  most  mifortunate.  Dear,  dear  Katherine— but  she  has 
such  a  heart !  All  the  women  have  in  our  family,  and  none  of  the 
men — ^^tis  so  odd.  Mr.  Glastonbury,  water  if  you  please,  that  glass 
of  water;  sal  v^tile ; — where  is  the  sal  volatile?  My  own,  own 
Katherine,  pray,  pray  restrain  yourself!  Ferdinand  is  here; 
remember  Fer£jiand  is  here,  and  he  will  soon  be  well ;  soon  quite 
well.  Belieye  me,  he  is  already  quite  another  thing.  There,  anok 
that,  darling,  drink  that.    You  are  better  now  ?" 

'^  I  am  so  foolish,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  in  a  mournful  voice. 
**  I  never  can  pardon  myself  for  this.    Let  me  go." 

Glastonbury  bove  her  out  of  the  room ;  Lady  Armine  turned  to 
her  son.  He  was  lying  back  in  his  chair,  his  hands  covering  his 
eyes.  The  mother  stole  gently  to  him,  and  wiped  tenderly  his 
brow,  on  which  hung  the  light  drops  of  perspiration,  occasioned  by 
his  recent  exertion. 

**  We  have  done  too  much,  my  own  dear  Ferdinand.  Tet  who 
could  have  expected  that  dear  girl  would  have  been  so  affected? 
Glastonbury  was  indeed  right  in  preventing  you  so  long  from 
meeting.  And  yet  it  is  a  blessing  to  see  that  she  has  so  fond  a 
jiieart.  Tou  are  fortunate,  my  Ferdinand;  you  will  indeed  be 
Chappy  veith  her." 

Ferdinand  groaned. 

''  I  shall  never  be  happy,"  he  murmured. 

<^  Never  happy,  my  Ferdinand!  Oh  I  you  must  not  be  so  lo^i^ 
spirited.  Think  how  much  better  you  are ;  think,  my  Ferdinand, 
what  a  change  there  is  for  the  better.  You  will  soon  be  well, 
dearest,  and  then,  my  love,  you  know  you  cannot  help  being  happy.''" 

"Mother,"  said  Ferdinand,  "you  are  deceived,  you  are  all 
deceived — ^I,  I — *' 

"  No !  Ferdinand,  indeed  we  are  not.    I  am  confident,  and  1 

S raise  God  for  it,  that  you  are  getting  better  every  day.  But  you 
ave  done  too  much,  that  is  the  truth.  I  will  leave  you  now,  love, 
and  send  the  nurse,  for  my  presence  excites  you.  Try  to  sleep, 
love."    And  Lady  Armine  rang  the  bell,  and  quitted  the  room. 


i 


CHAPTER  ZIV. 

Ill  WHICH   80MB   LIGHT  IS  THROWN   TJPOIT   SOHB   CTBCUVSTAJXCES 
WHICH  WERE  BEFORE  KATHEB  aiYSTSRIOUS. 

Lady  Armine  now  proposed  that  the  family  should  meet  ia 
Ferdinand's  room  after  dinner;  but  Glastonbury,  whose  opinion  od 
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moat  subjects  generally  prevailed,  ecarcely  appr 

gestion.     It  was  therefore  but  once  acted  upon 

tlint  followed  the  scene  described  in  our  last 

tliat  erening  Miss  Grandiaon  had  so  severe  a  1 

was  quite  impossible  for  her  to  join  ttie  circle.    Al 

Ferdiuand  made  his  appearance  below,  and  estab 

tbe  library :    il  now,  tlierefore,  became  absolute! 

Miss  Orandison  should  steel  her  nerves  to  the  alt 

betrothed,  which  had  at  first  apparently  so  m 

sensibility,  and,  by  tbe  united  influence  of  habit 

bury,  it  is  astonishing  nbat  piwress  she  made. 

could  BO  command  her  feeUnga,  that  she  apparent 

buted  to  his  amusement.    She  Joined  in  the  laa 

even  read  to  him.    Eveiy  morning,  too,  she  brou 

and   often  offered  him  her  arm.     And  yet  Fer 

resist  observing  a  very  great  difference  in  her  b 

him  since  he  had  last  quitted  Her  at  Bath.    Fai 

herself,  as  he  had  nervously  apprehended,  as  if  h 

companion  were  irresistible,  her  carriage,  on  the  c 

the  most  retiring-  disposition ;  she  annoyed  him  w 

of  fondness,  ana  listened  to  the  kind  words  whii 

ai^d  iumeelf  to  bestow  upon  her  with  a  sentiment  of  grave  regard 

ana  placid  silence,  which  almost  filled  him  with  astonishment. 

One  morning,  the  weather  bemg  clear  and  fine,  Ferdinand 
insisted  that  his  mother,  who  had  as  yet  scarcely  quitted  hia  side, 
should  drive  out  with  Sir  Uatcliffe ;  and,  as  he  would  take  no 
refusal.  Lady  Armine  agreed  to  comply.  The  carriage  was  ordered, 
wiia  at  the  door ;  and  as  Lady  Armme  bade  him  aoieii,  Ferdinand 
rose  from  his  seat  and  took  the  arm  of  Miss  Grandison,  who  seemed 
on  the  point  of  retiring' ;  for  Glastonbury  remained,  wid  therefore 
Ferdinand  was  not  without  a  companion. 

"  I  will  see  you  pt  off,"  said  Ferdinaud, 

"Adieul"  said  Lady  Armine.  "Take  care  of  him,  dear  Kate," 
and  the  [ihaeton  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  It  13  more  hke  May  than  January,"  said  Ferdinand  to  his 
cousin,    "  I  fancy  I  should  like  to  walk  a  little." 

"  Shall  I  send  for  Mr.  Glastonbury  1 "  «aid  Katherine. 

"  Kot  if  my  arm  be  not  too  heavy  for  you,"  said  Ferdinand, 
So  they  walked  slowly  on,  perhaps  some  fifty  yards,  until  they 
arrived  at  a  garden-seat,  very  near  the  rose-tree  whose  flowera 
Henrietta  Temple  so  much  admired.    It  had  no  flaweia  n 
seemed  as  desoate  ob  their  unhappy  loves. 

"  A  moment's  rest,"  said  Ferdinand,  and  sighed.    "  Dei 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

Miss  Grandison  turned  very  pale. 

"  I  have  something  on  my  mind,  Kotherine,  of  which 
endeavour  to  relieve  myself." 
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Miss  Grandison  did  not  reply,  but  she  trembled.  "  It  concerns 
you,  Katherine." 

S<iill  she  was  silent,  and  expressed  no  astonishment  at  this 
strange  address, 

"If  I  were  anything  now  but  an  object  of  pity,  a  miserable  and 
broken-hearted  man,"  continued  Ferdinand,  "  I  might  shrink 
from  this  communication ;  I  might  delegate  to  another  this  office, 
humiliating  as  it  then  might  be  to  me,  painful  as  it  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  to  you.  But" — and  here  his  voice  faltered — 
"  but  I  am  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  mortification  now.  The 
world  and  the  world^s  ways  touch  me  no  more.  There  is  a  duty  to 
fulfil — I  will  fulfil  it.  I  have  ofiended  against  you,  my  sweet  and 
gentle  cousin, — ^grievously,  bitterly,  infamously  offended." 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  murmured  Miss  Grandison. 

"  Katherine,  I  am  imworthy  of  you ;  I  have  deceived  you.  It 
is  neither  for  your  honour  nor  your  happiness  that  these  ties  which 
our  friends  anticipate  should  occur  between  us.  But,  Katherine, 
you  are  avenged." 

"Oh!  I  want  no  vengeance!"  muttered  Miss  Grandison,  her 
face  pale  as  marble,  her  eyes  convulsively  closed.  "  Cease,  cease, 
Ferdinand ;  this  conversation  is  madness ;  you  will  be  ill  again." 

"  No,  Katherine,  I  am  calm.  Fear  not  for  me.  There  is  much 
to  tell ;  it  must  be  told,  if  only  that  you  should  not  believe  that  I 
was  a  systematic  villain,  or  that  my  feelings  were  engaged  to 
another  when  I  breathed  to  you  those  vows  " — 

"  Oh !  anything  but  that ;  speak  of  anything  but  that ! " 

Ferdinand  took  her  hand. 

"  Kathferine,  listen  to  me.  I  honour  you,  my  gentle  cousin— I 
admire,  I  esteem  you ;  I  could  die  content  if  I  could  but  see  you 
happy.  With  your  charms  and  virtues  I  thought  that  we  might 
be  happy.  My  intentions  were  as  sincere  as  my  Belief  in  our  future 
felicity.  Oh  1  no,  dear  Katherine,  I  could  not  trifie  with  so  pure 
and  gentle  a  bosom." 

"  Have  I  accused  you,  Ferdinand  ? " 

'*  But  you  will — when  you  know  all." 

"  I  do  know  all,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

Her  hand  fell  from  the  weak  and  trembling  grasp  of  her  cousin. 

"  You  do  know  all!"  he  at  length  exclaimed.  ^'And  can  you, 
knowing  all,  live  under  the  same  roof  with  me  ?  Can  you  see  mef 
Can  you  listen  to  me  ?  Is  not  my  voice  torture  to  you  ?  Do  you 
not  hate  and  despise  me?" 

"  It  is  not  my  nature  to  hate  anything ;  least  of  aiU  could  I 
hate  you." 

^'  And  could  you,  knowing  all,  still  minister  to  my  wants  and 
watch  my  sad  necessities  ?  This  gentle  arm  of  yours,  could  you, 
knowing  all,  let  me  lean  upon  it  this  morning  ?  0 1  Katheriney  a 
happy  lot  be  yours,  for  you  deserve  one  I " 
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"  Ferouuind,  I  have  acted  as  duty,  religioi 
ioniB  other  considerations  prompteJ  me,  Mj 
been  so  much  considered  that  thej  need  now  be 

"  Reproach  me,  Katherine — I  deserve  goar : 

"  Mine  may  not  be  the  only  reproachee  tbmt 
Perdiiiond  j  but  permit  me  to  remark,  from  mi 
none.    1  pity  you,  I  sincerely  pity  you." 

"Glastonbury  has  told  you  t"  said  Ferdinai 

"  Tbdt  communication  le  among  the  oth^  | 
him,"  replied  Miss  Grandison. 

"  He  told  yon t "  said  Ferdinand,  inquiring! 

"  AU  that  It  was  necessary  I  should  linow  f 
as  some  might  think,  for  my  own  happiness 
listen  to  no  more.  I  had  no  idle  eurioaity  to  p 
that  your  heart  is  another's ;  I  seek  not,  I  wi^ 
person's  name. 

"I  cannot  mention  it,'' said  Ferdinand:  "b 
from  you.     Glastonbury  may,  should  tell  all." 

"  Amid  the  wretched  she  is  not  the  least  mi 
Grandisoa. 

"  0,  Katherine,"  said  Ferdinand,  after  ft  m 
me  that  you  do  not  hat«  me;  tell  me  that  yon 
that  you  think  me  more  mad  than  wicked  1 " 

"Ferdinand,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  "I  I 
unfortunate." 

"  I  am  without  hope,"  said  Ferdinand;  "  oni  yon  iiatnenne, 
your  life  must  still  he  bright  and  fair." 

"  I  can  never  be  bapj>y,  Ferdinand,  if  you  are  not  1  am  alone 
in  the  world.  Your  family  are  my  only  rdations ;  I  cling  to  them. 
Tour  mother  is  my  mother ;  I  love  her  with  the  passion  of  a  child. 
I  looked  upon  our  union  only  as  the  seal  of  thjit  domestic  feeling 
that  had  long  bound  us  all.  My  happiness  now  entirety  depends 
upon  your  family ;  theirs  I  feel  is  staked  upon  you.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  total  desolation  that  must  occur  if  our  estrange- 
ment be  suddenly  made  known  to  them — and  yon,  who  are  ao 
impetuous,  decide  upon  any  rash  course,  in  consequence — that  haa 
induced  me  to  eusbun  the  painful  part  that  I  now  uphold.  This  u 
the  reason  that  I  would  not  reproach  you,  Ferdinand,  that  I  would 
not  quarrel  with  you,  that  I  would  not  desert  them  in  this  hour  oC 
their  affliction." 

''Katlierine,  beloved  Eatherinel"  exclaimed  the  dis 
Ferdinand,  "why  did  we  everpartP" 

"No I  Ferdinand, let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  For  m 
separaiiuu,  however  fruitfiil  at  the  present  moment  in  inortil 
and  uLibnppiuess,  must  not  be  considered  altogether  an  e' 
uiimiiigltd  misfortune.  In  ray  opinion,  Feriiioaud,  it  is  bei 
bo  dospised  for  a  moment  than  to  he  neglected  for  a  life." 
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''Despised!  Kaiherine,  for  God's  sake  spare  me:  foi;  God's 
sake  do  not  use  such  languag-e!  Despised!  Kathenne — at  this 
moment  I  declare  most  solemnly  all  that  I  feel  is,  how  thoroug^hly, 
how  infamously  unworthy  I  am  of  you !  Dearest  Katherine,  we 
cannot  recal  the  past,  we  camiot  amend  it ;  hut  let  me  assure  you 
that  at  this  very  hour  there  is  no  being  on  earth  I  more  esteem, 
more  reverence  than  yourself." 

''  It  is  well,  Ferdinand.  I  would  not  willingly  believe  that  your 
feelings  towards  me  were  otherwise  than  kind  and  generous.  But 
let  US  understand  each  other.  I  shall  remain  at  present  under  this 
roof.  Do  not  misapprehend  my  views.  I  seek  not  to  recal  your 
affections.  The  past  has  proved  to  me  that  we  are  completely 
unfitted  for  each  other.  I  have  not  those  dazzling  qualities  that 
could  enchain  a  fiery  brain  like  yours,  I  know  myself ;  I  know 
you ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  would  fill  me  with  more  terror  now 
than  our  anticipated  union.  And  now,  after  this  frank  conversa- 
tion, let  our  future  intercourse  be  cordial  and  unembarrassed;  let  us 
remember  we  are  kinsfolk.  The  feehngs  between  us  should  by 
nature  be  kind  and  amiable :  no  incident  has  occurred  to  disturb 
them,  for  I  have  not  injured  or  oiFended  you:  and  as  for  your 
conduct  towards  me,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pardon  and 
forget  it.** 

"Katherine,**  said  Ferdinand,  with  streaming  eyes,  "kindest, 
most  generous  of  women !  My  h^^art  is  too  moved,  my  spirit  too 
broken,  to  express  what  I  feel.  We  are  kinsfolk ;  let  us  be  more. 
You  say  my  mother  is  your  mother.  Let  me  assert  the  privilege 
of  that  admission.  Let  me  be  a  brother  to  you-*you  shall  find 
me;  if  I  live,  a  faithful  one." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WmOH  LEAVES  AFFAIRS  IN  OENEBAL  IN  A  SCARCELY  MORE 
SATISFACTORY  POSITION  THAN  THE  FORMER  ONE. 

Ferdinand  felt  much  calmer  in  his  mind  after  this  conversation 
with  his  cousin.  Her  affectionate  attention  to  him  now,  instead 
of  filling  him  as  it  did  before  with  remorse,  was  reallv  a  source 
of  consmation — if  that  be  not  too  strong  a  phrase  to  describe  the  state 
of  one  so  thoroughly  wretched  as  Captain  Armine ;  for  his  terrible 
Qlness  and  impending  death  had  not  in  the  sligrhtest  degree  allayed 
or  affected  his  profound  passion  for  Henrietta  Temple.  Her  image 
unceasingly  engaged  his  thoughts ;  he  still  clung  to  the  wild  idea 
that  she  might  yet  be  his.  But  his  health  improved  so  slowly,  that 
there  was  faint  hope  of  his  speedily  taking  any  steps  to  induce  such 
a  result.  All  his  mquiries  after  her— and  Glastonbuiy,  at  his  sug- 
gestion had  not  been  idle— were  quite  fruitless.     He  made  na< 
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doubt  that  she  had  quitted  England.  What  might  not  happen,  fw 
away  from  him,  and  belieying  herself  betrayed  and  deserted  ?  Often 
when  he  brooded  over  these  terrible  contingencies,  he  regretted  hia 
recoveiy. 

Yet  his  family — ^thanks  to  the  considerate  conduct  of  his  admir- 
able cousin — ^were  still  contented  and  happy.  His  slow  convales- 
cence was  now  their  only  source  of  anxiety.  They  regretted  the 
unfavourable  season  of  the  year ;  they  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
the  genial  influence  of  the  coming  spring.  That  was  to  cure  aU 
their  cares ;  and  yet  they  might  well  suspect,  when  they  watched 
his  ever  pensive,  and  often  suffering  countenance,  that  there  were 
deeper  causes  than  physical  debility  and  bodily  pain  to  account  for 
that  moody  and  woe-begone  expression.  Alas !  how  changed  from 
that  Ferdmand  Armine,  so  f  uU  of  hope,  and  courage,  and  youth, 
and  beauty,  that  had  burst  on  their  enraptured  vision  on  his  return 
from  Malta.  Where  was  that  gaiety  now  that  made  all  eyes 
sparkle,  that  vivacious  spirit  that  kindled  energy  in  every  bosom  ? 
How  miserable  to  see  him  crawling  about  with  a  wretched  stick, 
with  his  thin,  pale  face,  and  tottering  limbs,  and  scarcely  any  other 
pursuit  than  to  creep  about  the  pleasaunce,  where,  when  the  day 
was  fair,  his  servant  would  place  a  camp-stool  opposite  the  cedar 
tree  where  he  had  first  beheld  Henrietta  Temple ;  and  there  he 
would  sit,  until  the  unkind  vnnter  breeze  would  make  him  shiver, 
gazing  on  vacancy ;  yet  peopled  to  his  mind's  eye  with  beautiful  and 
fearful  apparitions. 

And  it  is  love,  it  is  the  most  delightful  of  human  passions  that 
can  bring  about  such  misery !  Why  will  its  true  course  never  run 
smooth  ?  Is  there  a  spell  over  our  heart  that  its  finest  emotions 
should  lead  only  to  despair?  When  Ferdinand  Armine,  in  his 
reveries,  dwelt  upon  the  past ;  when  he  recalled  the  hour  that  he 
had  first  seen  her,  her  first  glance,  the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  his 
visit  to  Ducie,  all  the  passionate  scenes  to  which  it  led — those  sweet 
wanaerings  through  its  enchanted  bowers — those  bright  mornings, 
so  full  of  expectation  that  was  never  baulked — ^those  soft  eyes,  so 
redolent  of  tenderness  that  could  never  cease — when  fn>m  the 
bright,  and  glowing,  and  gentle  scenes  his  memoir  conjured  up,  and 
all  the  transport  and  the  thrill  that  surrounded  them  like  an  atmo- 
sphere of  love — he  turned  to  his  shattered  and  broken-hearted  self, 
the  rigid  heaven  above,  and  what  seemed  to  his  perhaps  unvnse  and 
ungrateful  spirit,  the  mechanical  sympathy  and  commonplace  afifec- 
tion  of  his  companions — it  was  as  if  he  had  wakened  from  some  too 
vivid  and  too  glorious  dreamy  or  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  some 
brighter  and  more  favoured  planet  upon  our  cold,  duU  earth. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  the  roof  of  Armine  Place  protected  a 
family  that  might  yield  to  few  in  the  beauty  and  engaging  qualities 
of  its  inmates,  their  happy  accomplishments,  their  kind  and  cordial 
heartff.    And  all  were  devoted  to  him.    It  was  on  him  abne  the 
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noble  spirit  of  his  father  dwelt  still  with  pride  and  joy :  it  was  to 
soothe  and  gratify  him  that  his  charming  mother  exerted  all  her 
graceful  care  and  all  her  engaging  gifts.  It  was  for  him,  and  his 
sake,  the  generous  heart  of  his  cousin  had  submitted  to  mortifica- 
tion without  a  murmur,  or  indulged  her  unhappiness  only  in  solitude; 
and  it  was  for  him  that  Glastonbury  exercised  a  devotion  that  might 
alone  induce  a  man  to  think  with  complacency  both  of  his  species 
and  himself.  But  the  heart,  the  heart — ^the  jealous  and  despotic 
heart !  It  rejects  all  substitutes,  it  spurns  all  compromise,  and  it 
will  have  its  purpose  or  it  will  break. 


BOOK    V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONTAININa  THE  AFFEJlBANCE  ON  CUB  STAGE  OF  A  NEW  AND  IMPOB* 

TANT  CHAEACTEE. 

The  Marquis  of  Montfort  was  the  grandson  of  that  nobleman 
who  had  been  Glastonbury's  earliest  patron.  The  old  duke  had 
been  dead  some  years;  his  son  had  succeeded  to  his  title,  andDigby 
— that  youth  whom  the  reader  may  recollect  was  about  the  same  age 
as  Ferdinand  Armine,  and  was  his  companion  during  the  happy 
week  in  London  which  preceded  his  first  military  visit  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— ^now  bore  the  second  title  of  the  fanuly. 

The  young  marquis  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  class  inferior 
in  talents,  intelligence,  and  accomplishments,  in  public  spirit  and  in 
private  virtues,  to  none  in  the  world — ^the  English  nobility.  His 
complete  education  had  been  carefully  conducted ;  and  although  his 
religious  creed — ^for  it  will  be  remembered  he  was  a  Catholic — had 
deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  matriculating  at  an  English  i 
university,  the  zeal  of  an  able  and  learned  tutor,  and  the  resources 
of  a  German  Alma  Mater,  had  afforded  ev^ry  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  his  considerable  talents.  Nature  had  lavished  upon 
him  other  gifts  besides  his  distinguished  intelligence  and  his  amiable 
temper :  Ms  personal  beauty  was  remarkable,  and  his  natural  grace 
was  not  less  evident  than  his  many  acquired  accomplishments. 

On  quitting  the  University  of  Bonn,  Lord  Montfort  had  passed 
sereral  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  had  visited  and  resided 
at  most  of  its  courts  and  capitals — an  admired  and  cherished  guest : 
for,  debarred  at  the  period  of  our  story  from  occupying  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  senate,  his  native  country  offered  no  very  urgent 
claims  upon  his  presence.    He  had  ultimately  fixed  upon  Rome  as 
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hia  principal  rc^dence,  for  he  was 
ptdace  were  collected  some  of  the  i 
modern  mtention. 

At  Pisa  Iiord  Montfort  had  ni 
Temple,  who  was  residing  in  that  C 
ter's  neattli,  who  it  was  feared  b;  bi 
I  gay  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  T 
aware  of  the  existence  of  his  dau^l 
tion  of  her  name,  as  Mm  Temple  i 
manners,  varied  iDforination,  and  ao 
bad  attracted  and  won  the  attentioi 
shrank  in  general  from  the  travellin; 
iterance.  Mr.  Temple  was  in  tur 
nion  alike  refined,  amiable,  and  e 
once  would  have  ripened  into  inl 
Henrietta  and  her  repugnance  to  M 
lingness  of  her  father  that  she  si 
de^ee  a  bar  to  its  cultiration. 

Yet  Henrietta  was  glad  that  he 
was  amused,  and  impressed  upon 
accept  Lord  Montfort  s  invitations 
invariably  declined  them, 

"  I  Bjn  always  nneaey  when  I 
said  Mr.  Temple ;  "  I  wi^  you  wo 
me,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  m&k« 
yon  would  derive  benefit  from  the  • 
with  me  and  see  Lord  Montfort's 
there  but  himself.  He  would  not 
so  quiet;  and  he  and  I  could  etroll 
talk  to  each  otlier.  Yon  would  har 
auch  a  very  quiet  person." 

Henrietta ahook her  head;  and 
fcqueat, 

Fate,  however,  had  decided  tbs 
Temple  should  become  acqnunte 
expressed  m  wish  to  see  the  Cam 
only  wish  that  she  had  expressed 
father,  pleaaed  to  find  that  anjth 
the  habit  of  reminding  her  of  this  d 
ehould  gratify  it.  But  there  was  ev< 
When  the  hour  of  exertion  came,  shi 
"  Hot  to-day,  deareft  papa ;"  and  th 
even  in  this  soft  chme  she  shivered, 
which  now  she  scarcely  ever  quittec 

And  thiE  was  Henrietta  Temple  I 
M  foil  of  graceful  power  and  beaudf 
•  throne,  and  to  command  a  nation  < 
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those  political  revolationBy  whose  strange  and  mighty  vicissitudes 
we  are  ever  dilating  on,  compared  with  the  moral  mutations  that 
are  passing  daily  under  our  own  eye ;  uprooting  the  hearts  of  fami- 
lies, shattering  to  pieces  domestic  circles,  scattering  to  the  winds 
i  the  plans  and  prospects  of  a  generation,  and  blasting  as  with  a 
I  mildew  the  ripening  harvest  of  long  cherished  aflPection  I 

"  It  is  here  that  I  would  be  buried,"  said  Henrietta  Temple. 

They  were  standing,  the  father  and  the  daughter,  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  She  had  been  gayer  that  morning ;  her  faUier  had  seized 
a  happy  moment,  and  she  had  gone  forth — ^to  visit  the  dead. 

That  vast  and  cloistered  cemetery  was  silent  and  undisturbed; 
not  a  human  being  was  there,  save  themselves  and  the  keeper. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  austere  and  ancient  frescoes,  and 
Henrietta  stood  opposite  that  beautiful  sarcophagus,  that  seemed 
prepared  and  fitting  to  receive  her  destined  ashes. 

^  It  is  here  that  I  would  be  buried,"  said  she. 

Her  father  almost  unconsciously  turned  his  head  to  gaze  upon 
the  countenance  of  his  daughter,  to  see  if  there  were  indeed  reason 
that  she  should  talk  of  death.  That  countenance  was  changed 
'.  since  the  moment  we  first  feebly  attempted  to  picture  it.  That 
flashing  eye  had  lost  something  of  its  bnlliancy,  that  superb  form 
sometmng  of  its  roundness  and  its  stag-like  state;  the  crimson 
glory  of  that  mantling  cheek  had  faded  like  the  fading  eve ;  aud 
yet  it  might  be  thought,  it  might  be  suffering,  i>erhaps  the  antici- 
pation of  approaching  death,  and  as  it  were  the  imagmary  contact 
with  a  serener  existence,  but  certainly  there  was  a  more  spiritual 
expression  diffused  over  the  whole  appearance  of  Henrietta  Temple, 
I  and  which  by  many  might  be  preferred  even  to  that  more  Hyely 
and  glowiug  beauty  which,  ia  her  happier  hours,  made  her  the  very 
queen  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 

^  It  is  strange,  dear  papa^''  she  continuedi  ^  that  my  first  yisil 
should  be  to  a  cemetery." 

At  this  moment  their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  distant  gates  of  the  cemetery  opening,  and  several  persons  soon 
entered.  This  party  consisted  of  some  of  the  authorities  of  the 
city  and  some  porters  bearing  on  a  slab  of  yerd  antique  a  magnifi- 
cent cinerary  vase,  that  was  about  to  be  placed  in  the  Campo.  In 
reply  to  his  inquiries,  Mr.  Temple  learned  that  the  vase  had  been 
recently  excayated  in  Catania,  and  that  it  had  been  purchased  and 
presented  to  the  Campo  by  the  Marquis  of  Montfort.  Henrietta 
would  have  hurried  her  father  away,  but  with  all  her  haste  they 
had  not  reached  the  gates  before  Lord  Montfort  appeared. 

Mr.  Temple  found  it  impossible,  although  Henrietta  pressed  his 
arm  in  token  of  disapprobation,  not  to  present  Lord  Montfort  to  his 
daughter.  He  then  admired  his  lordship's  urn,  and  then  his  lord- 
ship re(j[uested  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to 
tiuon  himself.    They  turned  ;  Lord  Montfort  explained  to  them  its 
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rarity,  and  pointed  out  to  them  its  beauty.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
low,  his  manner  simple  but  rather  reserved.  While  he  paid  that 
deference  to  Henrietta  which  her  sex  demanded,  he  addressed  him- 
self chiefly  to  her  father.  She  was  not  half  so  much  annoyed  as 
she  had  imagined ;  she  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  was  a  veiy 
quiet  man ;  she  was  even  a  Httle  interested  by  his  conversatiop. 
which  was  refined  and  elegant ;  and  she  was  pleased  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  require  her  to  play  any  part  in  the  discourse,  but 
appeared  quite  content  in  being  her  father^s  friend.  Lord  Montfort 
seemed  to  oe  attached  to  her  father,  and  to  appreciate  him.  And 
this  was  always  a  reconmiendation  to  Henrietta  Temple. 

The  cinerary  urn  led  to  a  little  controversy  between  Mr.  Temple  1 
and  his  friend ;  and  Lord  Montfort  wished  that  Mr.  Temple  would 
t:ome  day  call  on  him  at  his  house  in  the  Lung'  Amo,  andhe  would 
show  him  some  specimens  which  he  thought  might  influence  his 
opinion.  "  I  hardly  dare  to  ask  you  to  come  now,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, looking  at  Miss  Temple ;  '^  and  yet  Miss  Temple  might  hke 
to  rest." 

It  was  evident  to  Henrietta  that  her  father  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go,  and  yet  that  he  was  about  to  refuse  for  her  sake.  She 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  so  much  and  such 
refined  amusement,  and  be  doomed  to  an  uninteresting  morning  at 
home,  merely  to  gratify  her  humour.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not  at  first  command  her  voice ;  at  length  she  expressed  her  wish 
that  Mr.  Temple  should  avail  himself  of  the  invitation.  Lord 
Montfort  bowed  lowly,  Mr.  Temple  seemed  gratified,  and  they  all 
turned  together  and  quitted  the  cemetery. 

As  diey  walked  alon^  to  the  house,  conversation  did  not  flag. « 
Lord  Montfort  expressed  his  admiration  of  Pisa.    "  Silence  and  art 
are  two  great  charms,"  said  his  lordship.  ^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  his  palace.  A  venerable  Italian 
received  them.  They  passed  through  an  immense  hall,  in  which 
were  statues,  ascended  a  magnificent  double  staircase,  and  entered 
a  range  of  saloons.  One  of  them  was  furnished  with  more  atten- 
tion to  comfort  than  an  Italian  cares  for ;  and  herein  was  the  cabinet 
of  urns  and  vases  his  lordship  had  mentioned, 

"  This  is  little  more  than  a  barrack,"  said  Lord  Montfort;  "but 
I  can  find  a  sofa  for  Miss  Temple/'  So  saying,  he  arranged  with 
gi'eat  care  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and,  when  she  seated  herself 
placed  a  footstool  near  her.  "  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  some 
day  to  welcome  you  at  Rome,"  said  the  young  marquis.  "  It  is 
there  that  I  indeed  reside." 

Lord  Montfort  and  Mr.  Temple  examined  the  contents  of  the 
cabinet.  There  was  one  vase  which  Mr.  Temple  greatly  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  its  form.  His  host  immediately  brought  it  and 
placed  it  on  a  small  pedestal  near  Miss  Temple.  Yet  he  scarcely 
addressed  himself  to  her,  and  Henrietta  experienced  none  of  that 
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.trotiblesome  attention  from  which,  in  the  present  state  of  her  health 
fand  mind,  she  shrank.  While  Mr.  Temple  was  interested  with  his 
.■pTirsuit,  Lord  Montfort  went  to  a  small  cabinet  opposite,  and 
Drought  forth  a  curious  casket  of  antique  gems.  '*  Perhaps,"  he 
said,  placing  it  by  Miss  Temple,  "the  contents  of  this  casket  might 
amuse  you ;'''  and  he  walked  away  to  her  father. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  a  servant  brought  in  seme  fruits  and 
wine. 

"The  grapes  are  from  my  villa,"  said  Lord  Montfort.  "I 
ventured  to  order  them,  because  I  have  heard  their  salutary  effects 
have  been  marvellous.  Besides,  at  this  season,  even  in  Italy  they 
are  rare.  At  least  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  prescribing  a  disagree- 
able remedy,"  he  added  with  a  slight  smile,  as  he  handed  a  plate 
to  Miss  Temple.  She  moved  to  receive  them.  Her  cushions 
slipped  from  behind  her,  Lord  Montfort  immediately  arranged 
them  with  skill  and  care.  He  was  so  kind  that  she  really  wished  to 
thank  him;  but  before  she  could  utter  a  word  he  was  again 
conversing  with  her  father. 

At  len^h  Mr.  Temple  indicated  his  intention  to  retire,  and 
spoke  to  his  daughter. 

"  This  has  been  a  great  exertion  for  you,  Henrietta,"  he  said ; 
*'  this  has  indeed  been  a  busy  day." 

"  I  am  aot  wearied ;  and  we  have  been  much  pleased."  It  was 
the  firmest  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  for  a  long  time.  There 
was  something  in  her  manner  which  recalled  to  Mr.  Temple  her 
vamshed  animation.  The  affectionate  father  looked  for  a  moment 
happy.    The  sweet  music  of  these  simple  words  dwelt  on  his  ear. 

He  went  forward  and  assisted  Henrietta  to  rise.  She  closed  the 
casket  with  care,  and  delivered  it  herself  to  her  considerate  host. 
Mr.  Temple  bade  him  adieu;  Henrietta  bowed  and  nearly  extended 
her  hand.  Lord  Montfort  attended  them  to  the  gate — a  carriage 
was  waiting  there. 

"  Ah !  we  have  kept  your  lordship  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 
"  I  took  the  hberty  of  ordering  the  carriage  for  Miss  Temple," 
said  his  lordship.    "  I  feel  a  httle  responsible  for  her  kind  exertion 
to-day." 


CHAPTER  JL 

•Jf  WHICH  LORD  MONTFORT  CONTBIVES  THAT  MISS  TEMPLE  SHOULD 

BE  LEFT  ALONE. 

*^And  how  do  you  like  my  friend,  Henrietta  ?**  said  Mr.  Temple^ 
as  the^  drove  home. 

**I  like  your  friend  very  much,  papa.  He  is  quite  as  quiet  as 
Tou  said ;  ne  is  almost  the  only  person  I  have  seen  since  I  quitted 
England  who  has  not  jarred  my  nerves*    I  felt  quite  sorry  that  I 
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rarity,  and  pointed  out  to  them  its  beauty.    His  voice  was  soft  audi 
low,  his  manner  simple  but  rather  reserved.    While  he  paid  thai  i 
deference  to  Henrietta  which  her  sex  demanded,  he  addressed  him^  I 
self  chiefly  to  her  father.    She  was  not  half  so  much  annoyed  at  I 
she  had  imagined ;  she  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  was  a  veiy 
quiet  man ;  she  was  even  a  little  interested  by  his  conversation, 
which  was  refined  and  elegant ;  and  she  was  pleased  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  require  her  to  play  any  part  in  the  discourse,  but 
appeared  quite  content  in  bein^her  facer's  friend.    Lord  Montfort 
seemed  to  be  attached  to  her  father,  and  to  appreciate  him.    And 
this  was  always  a  recommendation  to  Henrietta  Temple. 

The  cinerary  urn  led  to  a  Uttle  controversy  between  Mr.  Temple 
nnd  his  friend ;  and  Lord  Montfort  wished  that  Mr.  Tenople  would 
t^ome  day  call  on  him  at  his  house  in  the  Lung*  Amo,  andhe  would 
show  him  some  specimens  which  he  thought  might  influence  hk 
opinion.  "  I  hardly  dare  to  ask  you  to  come  now,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, looking  at  Miss  Temple ;  '^  and  yet  Miss  Temple  might  like 
to  rest." 

It  was  evident  to  Henrietta  that  her  fiither  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go,  and  yet  that  he  was  about  to  refuse  for  her  sake.  She 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  so  much  and  sudi 
refined  amusement,  and  be  doomed  to  an  uninteresting  morning  St 
home,  merely  to  gratify  her  humour.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not  at  first  command  her  voice :  at  length  she  expressed  her  wisk 
that  Mr.  Temple  should  avail  himself  of  the  invitation.  Lord 
Montfort  bowed  lowly,  Mr.  Temple  seemed  gratified,  and  they  aU 
turned  together  and  quitted  the  cemetery. 

As  they  walked  along  to  the  house,  conversation  did  not  flag. « 
Lord  Montfort  expressed  his  admiration  of  Pisa.    "  Silence  and  8^ 
are  two  great  charms,"  said  his  lordship.  ^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  his  palace.  A  venerable  Italian 
received  them.  They  passed  through  an  immense  hall,  in  which 
were  statues,  ascendea  a  magnificent  double  staircase,  and  entered 
a  range  of  saloons.  One  of  them  was  furnished  with  more  atten- 
cion  to  comfort  than  an  Italian  cares  for ;  and  herein  was  the  cabinet 
of  urns  and  vases  his  lordship  had  mentioned, 

"  This  is  little  more  than  a  barrack,"  said  Lord  Montfort;  "but 
[  can  find  a  sofa  for  Miss  Temple."  So  saying,  he  arranged  with 
great  care  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and,  when  she  seated  herself 
placed  a  footstool  near  her.  "  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  some 
day  to  welcome  you  at  Rome,"  said  the  young  marquis.  "  It  is 
there  that  I  indeed  reside." 

Lord  Montfort  and  Mr.  Temple  examined  the  contents  of  the 
cabinet.  There  was  one  vase  which  Mr.  Temple  greatly  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  its  form.  His  host  immediately  brought  it  and 
placed  it  on  a  small  pedestal  near  Miss  Temple.  Yet  he  scarcely 
addressed  himself  to  her,  and  Henrietta  experienced  none  of  that 
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:  irotiblesome  attention  from  which,  in  the  present  state  of  her  health 
;  'and  mind,  she  shrank.  While  Mr.  Temple  was  interested  with  his 
:  pursuit.  Lord  Montfort  went  to  a  small  cabinet  opposite,  and 
,  brought  forth  a  curious  casket  of  antique  gems.  '*  rerhaps,"  he 
'  said,  placing-  it  by  Miss  Temple,  "  the  contents  of  this  casket  might 
i  amuse  you ;''  and  he  walked  away  to  her  father. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  a  servant  brought  in  some  fruits  and 
wine. 

"The  grapes  are  from  my  villa,"  said  Lord  Montfort.    "I 
ventured  to  order  them,  because  1  have  heard  their  salutary  effects 
have  been  marvellous.    Besides,  at  this  season,  even  in  Italy  they 
!  are  rare.    At  least  yon  cannot  accuse  me  of  prescribing  a  disagree- 
able remedy,"  he  added  with  a  slight  smile,  as  he  handed  a  plate 
to  Miss  Temple.    She  moved  to  receive  them.    Her   cushions 
elipped  from  behind  her.  Lord  Montfort  immediately  arranged 
.  them  with  skill  and  care.    He  was  so  kind  that  she  really  wished  to 
I  thank  him;  but  before   she  could  utter  a  word  he  was  again 
i   conversing  with  her  father. 

At  len^h  Mr.  Temple  indicated  his  intention  to  retire,  and 
I  spoke  to  his  daughter. 

"  This  has  been  a  great  exertion  for  you,  Henrietta,"  he  said ; 
*'  this  has  indeed  been  a  busy  day." 

"  I  am  aot  wearied ;  and  we  have  been  much  pleased."  It  was 
the  firmest  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  for  a  long  time.  There 
was  something  in  her  manner  which  recalled  to  Mr.  Temple  her 
vanished  animation.  The  affectionate  father  looked  for  a  moment 
happy.    The  sweet  music  of  these  simple  words  dwelt  on  his  ear. 

He  went  forward  and  assisted  Henrietta  to  rise.  She  closed  the 
casket  with  care,  and  deUvered  it  herself  to  her  considerate  host. 
Mr.  Temple  bade  him  adieu;  Henrietta  bowed  and  nearly  extended 
her  hand..  Lord  Montfort  attended  them  to  the  gate— a  carriage 
was  waiting  there. 

"  Ah !  we  have  kept  your  lordship  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 
"  I  took  the  hberty  or  ordering  the  carriage  for  Miss  Temple," 
said  his  lordship.    "  I  feel  a  httle  responsible  for  her  kind  exertiou 
to-day." 


CHAPTER  JL 

Jf  WHICH  LORD  MONTFORT  CONTRIVES  THAT  MISS  TEMPLE  SHOULD 

BE  LEFT  ALONE. 

^  And  how  do  you  like  my  friend,  Henrietta  ?*  said  Mr.  Temple^ 
as  they  drove  home. 

**  I  like  your  friend  very  much,  papa.  He  is  quite  as  quiet  as 
Tou  said ;  he  is  almost  the  only  person  I  have  seen  since  I  quitted 
England  who  has  not  jarred  my  nerves*    I  felt  quite  sorry  that  I 
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rarity,  and  pointed  out  to  them  its  beauty.  His  voice  was  soft  and 
low,  his  manner  simple  but  rather  reserved.  While  he  paid  that 
deference  to  Henrietta  which  her  sex  demanded,  he  addressed  him* 
self  chiefly  to  her  father.  She  was  not  half  so  much  annoyed  as 
she  had  imagined ;  she  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  was  a  very  : 
quiet  man ;  she  was  even  a  httle  interested  by  his  conversatioiL 
which  was  refined  and  elegant ;  and  she  was  pleased  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  require  her  to  play  any  part  in  the  discourse,  bat 
appeared  quite  content  in  being  her  father's  friend.  Lord  Montfort 
seemed  to  be  attached  to  her  father,  and  to  appreciate  him.  And 
this  was  always  a  reconmiendation  to  Henrietta  Temple. 

The  cinerary  urn  led  to  a  Uttle  controversy  between  Mr.  Temple  I 
and  his  friend ;  and  Lord  Montfort  wished  that  Mr.  Temple  would  ^ 
tiome  day  call  on  him  at  his  house  in  the  Lung'  Amo,  and  he  would 
show  him  some  specimens  which  he  thought  might  influence  his 
opinion.  "  I  hardly  dare  to  ask  you  to  come  now,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, looking  at  Miss  Temple ;  "  and  yet  Miss  Temple  might  like 
to  rest." 

It  was  evident  to  Henrietta  that  her  father  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go,  and  yet  that  he  was  about  to  refuse  for  her  sake.  She 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  so  much  and  such 
refined  amusement,  and  be  doomed  to  an  uninteresting  morning  at 
home,  merely  to  gratify  her  humour.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not  at  first  command  her  voice :  at  length  she  expressed  her  wisL 
that  Mr.  Temple  should  avail  himself  of  the  invitation.  Lord 
Montfort  bowed  lowly,  Mr.  Temple  seemed  gratified,  and  they  all 
turned  together  and  quitted  the  cemetery. 

As  they  walked  along  to  the  house,  conversation  did  not  flag.  • 
Lord  Montfort  expressed  his  admiration  of  Pisa.  "  Silence  and  art 
are  two  great  charms,"  said  his  lordship.  ^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  his  palace.  A  venerable  Italian 
received  them.  They  passed  through  an  immense  hall,  in  which 
were  statues,  ascended  a  magnificent  double  staircase,  and  entered 
a  range  of  saloons.  One  of  them  was  furnished  with  more  atten- 
tion to  comfort  than  an  Italian  cares  for ;  and  herein  was  the  calnnel 
of  urns  and  vases  his  lordship  had  mentioned, 

"  This  is  little  more  than  a  barrack,"  said  Lord  Montfort;  "but 
[  can  find  a  sofa  for  Miss  Temple.''  So  saying,  he  arranged  with 
great  care  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and,  when  she  seated  herself, 
placed  a  footstool  near  her.  "  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  some 
day  to  welcome  you  at  Rome,"  said  the  young  marquis.  "  It  is 
there  that  I  indeed  reside." 

Lord  Montfort  and  Mr.  Temple  examined  the  contents  of  the 
cabinet.  There  was  one  vase  which  Mr.  Temple  greatly  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  its  form.  His  host  immediately  brought  it  and 
placed  it  on  a  small  pedestal  near  Miss  Temple.  Yet  he  scarcely 
addressed  himself  to  her,  and  Henrietta  experienced  none  of  that 
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-troublesome  attention  from  which,  in  the  present  state  of  her  health 

'and  mind,  she  shrank.    While  Mr.  Temple  was  interested  with  his 

■pursnit,  Lord  Montfort  went  to  a  small  cabinet  opposite,    and 

;  Drought  forth  a  curious  casket  of  antique  gems.    '*Perhaps,"  he 

:  said,  placing  it  by  Miss  Temple,  "the  contents  of  this  casket  might 

I  amuse  you ;''  and  he  walked  away  to  her  fether. 

In  the  com*se  of  an  hour  a  servant  brought  in  some  fruits  and 
wine. 

"  The  grapes  are  from  my  villa,"  said  Lord  Montfort.    "  I 
ventured  to  order  them,  because  1  have  heard  their  salutary  effects 
have  been  marvellous.    Besides,  at  this  season,  even  in  Italy  they 
f  are  rare.    At  least  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  prescribing  a  disagree- 
able remedy,"  he  added  with  a  slight  smile,  as  he  handed  a  plate 
to  Miss  Temple.    She  moved  to  receive  them.    Her   cushions 
elipped  from  behind  her.  Lord  Montfort  immediately  arranged 
<  them  with  skill  and  care.    He  was  so  kind  that  she  really  wished  to 
1  thank  him;  but  before   she  could  utter  a  word  he  was  again 
I  conversing  with  her  father. 

;         At  len^h  Mr.  Temple  indicated  his  intention  to  retire,  and 
spoke  to  his  daughter. 

"  This  has  been  a  great  exertion  for  you,  Henrietta,"  he  said ; 
*'  this  has  indeed  been  a  busy  day." 

"  I  am  aot  wearied ;  and  we  have  been  much  pleased.''  It  was 
the  firmest  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  for  a  long  time.  There 
was  something  in  her  manner  which  recalled  to  Mr.  Temple  her 
vanished  animation.  The  affectionate  father  looked  for  a  moment 
happy.    The  sweet  music  of  these  simple  words  dwelt  on  his  ear. 

He  went  forward  and  assisted  Henrietta  to  rise.  She  closed  the 
casket  with  care,  and  delivered  it  herself  to  her  considerate  host. 
Mr.  Temple  bade  him  adieu;  Henrietta  bowed  and  nearly  extended 
her  hand.  Lord  Montfort  attended  them  to  the  gate — a  carriage 
was  waiting  there. 

"  Ah !  we  have  kept  your  lordship  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 
"  I  took  the  hberty  ot  ordering  the  carriage  for  Miss  Temple," 
said  his  lordship.    ''  I  feel  a  Uttle  responsible  for  her  kind  exertiou 
to-day." 
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•Jf  WmCH  LORD  MONTFORT  CONTBIVES  THAT  MISS  TEMPLE  SHOULD 

BE  LEFT  ALONE. 

*^  And  how  do  you  Hke  my  friend,  Henrietta  ?*  said  Mr.  Temple^ 
as  they  drove  home. 

**  I  like  your  friend  very  much,  papa.  He  is  quite  as  quiet  as 
Tou  said ;  he  is  almost  the  only  person  I  have  seen  since  I  quitted 
jSngland  who  has  not  jarred  my  nerves*    I  felt  quite  sorry  that  I 
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rarity,  and  pointed  out  to  them  its  beauty.    His  voice  was  soft 
low,  his  manner  simple  but  rather  reserved.    While  he  paid 
deference  to  Henrietta  which  her  sex  demanded,  he  addressed  him<^' 
self  chiefly  to  her  father.    She  was  not  half  so  much  annoyed  a|. 
she  had  imagined ;  she  agreed  with  her  father  that  he  was  a  verj 
quiet  man ;  she  was  even  a  little  interested  by  his  conversatioo. 
which  was  refined  and  elegant;  and  she  was  pleased  that  he  did] 
not  seem  to  require  her  to  play  any  part  in  the  discourse,  but 
appeared  quite  content  in  bein^her  father's  friend.    Lord  Montfoit 
seemed  to  oe  attached  to  her  father,  and  to  appreciate  him.    And 
this  was  always  a  recommendation  to  Henrietta  Temple. 

The  cinerary  urn  led  to  a  Uttle  controversy  between  Mr.  Temple 
nnd  his  friend ;  and  Lord  Montfort  wished  that  Mr.  Temple  wodd 
t^ome  day  call  on  him  at  his  house  in  the  Lung'  Amo,  ana  he  would 
show  him  some  specimens  which  he  thought  might  influence  ba  i 
opinion.  "  I  hardly  dare  to  ask  you  to  come  now,"  said  his  lord* 
ship,  looking  at  Miss  Temple ;  ^^  and  yet  Miss  Temple  might  liki 
to  rest." 

It  was  evident  to  Henrietta  that  her  father  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go,  and  yet  that  he  was  about  to  refuse  for  her  sake.  She 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  so  much  and  such  | 
refined  amusement,  and  be  doomed  to  an  uninteresting  morning  at 
home,  merely  to  gratify  her  humour.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
not  at  first  command  her  voice :  at  length  she  expressed  her  wisL 
that  Mr.  Temple  should  avail  himself  of  the  invitation.  Loid 
Montfort  bowed  lowly,  Mr.  Temple  seemed  gratified;  and  they  flS 
turned  together  and  quitted  the  cemetery. 

As  they  walked  along  to  the  house,  conversation  did  not  flag.  • 
Lord  Montfort  expressed  his  admiration  of  Pisa.    '^  Silence  and  art 
are  two  great  charms,"  said  his  lordship.  ^ 

At  length  they  arrived  at  his  palace.  A  venerable  Italian 
received  them.  They  passed  through  an  immense  hall,  in  which 
were  statues,  ascended  a  magnificent  double  staircase,  and  entered 
a  range  of  saloons.  One  of  them  was  furnished  with  more  atteo- 
tion  to  comfort  than  an  Italian  cares  for ;  and  herein  was  the  cabinet 
of  urns  and  vases  his  lordship  had  mentioned, 

"  This  is  httle  more  than  a  barrack,"  said  Lord  Montfort;  "but 
I  can  find  a  sofa  for  Miss  Temple."  So  saying,  he  arranged  with 
^neat  care  the  cushions  of  the  couch,  and,  when  she  seated  herself, 
|)laced  a  footstool  near  her.  "  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  some 
day  to  welcome  you  at  Rome,"  said  the  young  marquis.  "  It  is 
there  that  I  indeed  reside." 

Lord  Montfort  and  Mr.  Temple  examined  the  contents  of  the 
cabinet.  There  was  one  vase  which  Mr.  Temple  greatly  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  its  form.  His  host  immediately  brought  it  and 
placed  it  on  a  small  pedestal  near  Miss  Temple.  Yet  be  scarcely 
addressed  himself  to  her,  and  Henrietta  experienced  none  of  that 
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•trotiblesoine  attention  from  which,  in  the  present  state  of  her  health 

•and  mind,  she  shrank.    While  Mr.  Temple  was  interested  with  his 

pursuit,  Lord  Montfort  went  to  a  small  cabinet  opposite,    and 

i  proTJght  forth  a  curious  casket  of  antique  gems.    '*  Perhaps,"  he 

■  said,  placing-  it  by  Miss  Temple,  "the  contents  of  this  casket  might 

\  amuse  you ;''  and  he  walked  away  to  her  father. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  a  servant  brought  in  some  fruits  and 
wine. 

"The  grapes  are  from  my  villa,"  said  Lord  Montfort.    "I 
ventured  to  order  them,  because  1  have  heard  their  salutary  effects 
have  been  marvellous.    Besides,  at  this  season,  even  in  Italy  they 
I  are  rare.    At  least  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  prescribing  a  disagree- 
able remedy,"  he  added  with  a  slight  smile,  as  he  handed  a  plate 
to  Miss  Temple.    She  moved  to  receive  them.    Her   cushions 
eUpped  from  behind  her.  Lord  Montfort  immediately  arranged 
them  with  skill  and  care.    He  was  so  kind  that  she  really  wished  to 
:  thank  him;  but  before   she  could  utter  a  word  he  wsjs  again 
j  conversing  with  her  father. 

I         At  len^h  Mr.  Temple  Indicated  his  intention  to  retire,  and 
spoke  to  his  daughter. 

"  This  has  been  a  great  exertion  for  you,  Henrietta,"  he  said ; 
I  *'  this  has  indeed  been  a  busy  day." 

"I  am  aot  wearied;  and  we  have  been  much  pleased."  It  was 
the  firmest  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken  for  a  long  time.  There 
was  something  in  her  manner  which  recalled  to  Mr.  Temple  her 
vanished  animation.  The  affectionate  father  looked  for  a  moment 
happy.    The  sweet  music  of  these  simple  words  dwelt  on  his  ear. 

He  went  forward  and  assisted  Henrietta  to  rise.  She  closed  the 
casket  with  care,  and  delivered  it  herself  to  her  considerate  host. 
Mr.  Temple  bade  him  adieu;  Henrietta  bowed  and  nearly  extended 
her  hand.  Lord  Montfort  attended  them  to  the  gate — a  carriage 
was  waiting  there. 

"  Ah !  we  have  kept  your  lordship  at  home,"  said  Mr.  Temple. 
"  I  took  the  Uberty  or  ordering  Ihe  carriage  for  Miss  Temple," 
said  his  lordship.    "  I  feel  a  httle  responsible  for  her  kind  exertiou 
to-day." 


CHAPTER  JL 

'J^  WHICH  LORD  MONTFORT  CONTRIVES  THAT  MISS  TEMPLE  SHOULD 

BE  LEFT  ALONE. 

*^  And  how  do  you  like  my  friend,  Henrietta  ?^  said  Mr.  Temple^ 
as  they  drove  home. 

**  I  like  your  friend  very  much,  papa.  He  is  quite  as  quiet  as 
Tou  said ;  he  is  almost  the  only  person  I  have  seen  since  I  quitted 
England  who  has  not  jarred  my  nerves.    I  felt  quite  sorry  that  I 
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had  80  long  prevented  yon  both  from  cultivating  each  other's  arl 
quaintance.     He  does  not  interfere  with  me  in  the  least.*' 

*'  I  wish  I  had  asked  him  to  look  in  up<m  us  in  the  evening,"  atL 
Mr.  Temple,  rather  inquiringly. 

*  Not  to-day,"  said  Henrietta.    **  Another  day,  dearest  papa." 

The  next  day  Lord  Montfort  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  Temple,  to  in- 
quire after  his  daughter,  and  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance 
of  her  eating  his  grapes.  His  servant  leii  a  basket.  The  rest  ol 
the  note  was  about  cinerary  urns.  Mr.  Temple,  while  he  thanked 
him  assured  him  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  both  his  daughter 
and  himself  to  see  him  in  the  evening.  This  was  the  first  invita-. 
tion  to  his  house  that  Mr.  Temple  had  ventured  to  give  him,  th^'ngft 
they  had  now  known  each  other  some  time. 

In  the  evening  Lord  Montfort  appeared.  Henrietta  was  Ypng 
on  her  sofa,  and  her  father  would  not  let  her  rise.  Lord  Montfort 
had  brought  Mr.  Temple  some  English  journals,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Leghorn.  The  gentlemen  talked  a  little  on  foreign 
politics ;  and  discussed  the  character  of  several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated foreign  ministers.  Lord  Montfort  gave  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Prince  Esterhazy.  Henrietta  was  amused.  German 
politics  and  society  led  to  German  literature.  Lord  Montfort,  on 
this  subject  seemed  completely  informed.  Henrietta  could  not 
refrain  from  joining  in  a  conversation  for  which  she  was  fulhr  quali- 
fied. She  happened  to  deplore  her  want  of  books.  Lord  Montfort 
had  a  library ;  but  it  was  at  Rome :  no  matter ;  it  seemed  that  hn 
thought  nothing  of  sending  to  Rome.  He  made  a  note  very  qm^tly 
of  some  books  that  Henrietta  expressed  a-wish  to  see,  and  beg  ^ 
that  Mr.  Temple  would  send  the  memorandum  to  his  servant. 

**But  surely  to-morrow  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Temple.     *Rome 
too  far  to  send  to  this  evening.'' 

**  That  is  an  additional  reason  for  instant  departure/'  said  lu 
lordship,  very  calmly. 

Mr.  Temple  summoned  a  servant. 

"  Send  this  note  to  my  house,"  said  his  lordship.    *'  My  couri 
will  bring  us  the  books  in  four  days,"  he  added,  turning  to  IVli 
Temple.    "  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  to  wait,  but  at  Pisa  I  reall} 
have  nothing.'* 

From  tMs  day  Lord  Montfort  passed  every  evening  at  Mr. 
Temple's  house.  His  arrival  never  disturbed  Miss  Temple ;  she 
remained  on  the  sofa.  If  she  spoke  to  him  he  was  always  ready 
to  converse  with  her,  yet  he  never  obtruded  his  society.  He 
seemed  perfectly  contented  with  the  company  of  her  father.  Yet 
with  all  this  calmness  and  reserve,  there  was  no  air  of  affected  in- 
difference, no  intolerable  nonchalance;  he  was  always  attentive, 
alwavs  considerate,  often  kind.  However  apparently  engaged  with 
her  father,  it  seemed  that  his  vigilance  anticipated  all  her  wants. 
If  she  moved,  he  was  at  her  side ;  if  she  required  anything,  it  would 
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appear  that  he  read  her  thoughts,  for  it  was  always  offered.     She 

'  mud  her  sofa  arranged  as  if  by  magic.    And  if  a  shawl  were  for  a 

Loment  missing,  Lord  Montfort  always  knew  where  it  had  been 

Fplaced.     In  the  meantime,  every  morning  brought  something  for 

I  the  amusement  of  Mr.  Temple  and  his  daughter— books,  prints, 

,  drawings,  newspapers,  journals  of  all  countries,  and  caricatures  from 

Paris  and  London,  were  mingled  with  engrayings  of  Henrietta's 

fayourite  Campo  Santo. 

One  evening  Mr.  Temple  and  his  guest  were  speaking  of  a  cele- 
brated Professor  of  the  Universitj.  Lord  Montfort  described  his 
extraordinary  acquirements  and  discoveries,  and  his  rare  simplicity. 
He  was  one  of  those  eccentric  geniuses  that  are  sometimes  found 
ii  decayed  cities  with  ancient  institutions  of  learning.  Henrietta 
wi^  interested  in  his  description.  Almost  without  thought  she 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  him. 

"  He  shall  come  to-morrow,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  "  if  you  jjlease. 
Believe  me,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  great  kindness,  **  that  if  you 
could  prevail  upon  yourself  to  cultivate  Italian  society  a  little^  it 
would  repay  you." 

The  Professor  was  brought.    Miss  Temple  was  very  much  enter- 

'    tained.    In  a  few  days  he  came  agam,  and  introduced  a  friend 

scarcely  less  distingmshed.    The  society  was  so  easy,  that  even 

,    Henrietta  found  it  no  burthen.     She  remained  upon  her  sofa ;  the 

gentlemen  drank  their  coffee  and  conversed.     One  morning  Lord 

Montfort  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  visit  the  studio  of  a  celebrated 

sculptor.    The  artist  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  pursuit,  and 

^iowed  them  with  pride  his  great  work — a  Diana  that  might  have 

iiade  one  envy  Endymion.    The  sculptor  declared  it  was  the  per- 

^2  feet  resemblance  of  Miss  Temple,  and  appealed  to  her  father.    Mr. 

Temple  could  not  deny  the  very  striking  likeness.    Miss  Temple 

smiled ;  she  looked  almost  herself  again ;  even  the  reserved  Lord 

Montfort  was  in  raptures. 

^  Oh !  it  is  very  like,''  said  his  lordship.  ^  Yes  I  now  it  is  exactly 
like.  Miss  Temple  does  not  often  smile;  but  now  one  would 
believe  she  really  was  the  modeL" 

They  were  bidding  the  sculptor  farewell.  v  , 

«•  Do  you  like  him  ?"  whispered  Lord  Montfort  V  Miss  Temple,    i 

*  Extremely ;  he  is  full  of  ideas.** 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  to  come  to  you  this  evening  ?" 

"Yes,  do  I" 

And  so  it  turned  out  that  in  time  iHenrietta  found  herself  the 
centre  of  a  little  circle  of  eminent  and  accomplished  men.  Her 
health  improved  as  she  brooded  leSs  over  her  sorrows.  It  delighted 
her  to  witness  the  pleasure  of  her  father.  She  was  not  always  on 
her  sofa  now.  Lord  Montfort  had  sent  her  an  English  chair, 
which  suited  her  delightfully. 

They  even  began  to  take  drives  with  him  in  the  country  an 
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hour  or  so  before  sunset.  The  country  arouna  Pisa  is  rich  as  w«il 
as  picturesque ;  and  their  companion  always  contrived  that  ihete 
should  be  an  object  in  their  brief  excursions.  He  spoke,  too,  the 
dialect  of  the  country ;  and  they  paid,  under  his  auspices,  a  visit  to 
a  Tuscan  farmer.  All  this  was  agreeable ;  even  Henrietta  was  per- 
suaded that  it  was  better  than  staying  at  home.  The  variety  of 
pleasing  objects  diverted  her  mind  in  spite  of  herself.  She  had 
some  duties  to  perform  in  this  world  yet  remaining.  There  was 
her  father;  her  father  who  had  been  so  devoted  to  her— who  had 
never  uttered  a  single  reproach  to  her  for  all  her  faults  and  follies, 
and  who,  in  her  hour  of  tribulation,  had  clung  to  her  with  sudi 
fidelity.  Was  it  not  some  source  of  satisfaction  to  see  him  again 
comparatively  happy  ?  How  selfish  for  her  to  mar  this  graceful 
and  innocent  enjoyment  1  She  exerted  herself  to  contribute  to  the 
amusement  of  her  father  and  his  kind  friend,  as  well  as  to  share  it. 
The  colour  returned  a  littie  to  her  cheek ;  sometimes  she  burst  for 
a  moment  into  something  Hke  her  old  gaiety^;  and  though  these 
ebullitions  were  often  followed  by  a  glooia  and  moodiness,  against 
which  she  found  it  in  vain  to  contend,  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
change  for  the  better  was  decided,  and  Mr.  Temple  yet  hoped  that 
in  time  his  si^ht  might  again  be  blessed,  and  his  life  illustrated  by 
his  own  brilliant  Henrietta. 


CHAPTEE  ni. 

IH   WHICH  ME.  TEMPLE    AND    HIS    DAUGHTER,    WITH   THEIB  ITBW 
FRIEND,  MAKE  AK  UNEXPECTED  EXCURSION. 

One  delicious  morning,  remarkable  even  in  the  south.  Lord 
Montfort  called  upon  them  in  his  carriage,  and  proposed  a  httle 
excursion.  Mr.  Temple  looked  at  his  daughter,  and  was  charmed 
that  Henrietta  consented.  She  rose  from,  her  seat,  indeed,  with 
unwonted  animation,  and  the  three  friends  had  soon  quitted  the 
city  and  entered  its  agreeable  environs. 

'^  It  was  wise  to  pass  the  winter  in  Italy,"  said  Lord  Montfort^ 
^  but  to  see  Tuscany  in  perfection  I  should  choose  the  autunm.  I 
know  nothing  more  picturesque  than  the  carts  laden  with  grape% 
and  drawn  by  milk-white  steers." 

They  drove  gaily  along  at  the  foot  of  green  hills,  crowned  ever 
and  anon  by  a  convent  or  a  beautiful  stone-pine.  The  landscape 
attracted  the  admiration  of  IVOss  Temple.  A  palladian  villa  rose 
from  the  bosom  of  a  gentle  elevation,  crowned  with  these  pictur- 
esque trees.  A  broad  terrace  of  marble  extended  in  front  of  the 
villa,  on  which  were  ranged  orange  trees.  On  either  side  spread 
an  olive-grove.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  deeply  blue : 
bright  b^mui  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  building.    The  rood  had 
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wound  80  curiously  into  tliis  last  branch  of  the  Appenines,  that  the 
'  party  found  themselves  in  a  circus  of  hills,  clothed  with  Spanish 
chestnuts  and  olive  trees,  from  which  there  was  apparently  no 
outlet.  A  soft  breeze,  which  it  was  evident  had  passed  over 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  mountains,  refreshed  and  charmed  their 
senses. 

"Could  you  believe  we  were  only  two  hours'  drive  from  a 
dty?"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Henrietta,  "  if  there  be  peace  in  this  world, 
one  would  think  that  the  dweller  in  that  beautiful  villa  enjoyed 


it." 


"  He  has  little  to  disturb  him,"  said  Lord  Montfort  ;  "  thanks 
to  his  destiny  and  his  temper." 

"  I  believe  we  make  our  miseries,"  said  Henrietta,  with  a  sigh. 
"After  all,  nature  always  offers  us  consolation.  But  who  lives 
here?" 

"  I  sometimes  steal  to  this  spot,"  replied  his  lordship. 

"Oh!  this,  then,  is  your  villa?  Ah  I  you  have  surprised 
us!" 

"  I  only  aimed  to  amuse  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Lord  Montfort,"  said  Mr.  Temple ;  "  and 
we  owe  you  much." 

They  stopped — they  ascended  the  terrace— they  entered  the 
villa.  A  few  rooms  only  were  furnished,  but  their  appearance 
indicated  the  taste  and  pursuits  of  its  occupier.  Busts  and  books 
were  scattered  about;  a  table  was  covered  with  the  implements 
of  art;  and  the  principal  apartment  opened  into  an  English 
garden. 

"  This  is  one  of  my  native  tastes,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  "  that 
will,  I  think,  never  desert  me." 

The  memory  of  Henrietta  was  recalled  to  the  flowers  of  Ducie 
and  of  Armine.  Amid  all  the  sweets  and  sunshine  she  looked  sad. 
She  walked  away  from  her  companions ;  she  seated  herself  on  the 
terrace ;  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  Lord  Montfort  took 
the  arm  of  Mr.  Temple,  and  led  him  away  to  a  bust  of  Ger- 
manicus. 

"  Let  me  show  it  to  Henrietta,"  said  Mr.  Temple ;  "  I  must 
fetch  her." 

Lord  Montfort  laid  his  hand  gently  on  his  companion.  The 
emotion  of  Hemietta  had  not  escaped  his  (juick  eye. 

"  Miss  Temple  has  made  a  great  exertion,"  he  said.  **  Do  not 
think  me  pedantic,  but  I  am  something  of  a  physician.  I  have 
long  perceived  that,  although  Miss  Temple  should  be  amused,  she 
must  sometimes  be  left  alone." 

Mr.  Temple  looked  at  his  companion,  but  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Montfort  was  inscrutable.  His  lordship  offered  him  a  medal 
and  then  opened  a  portfolio  of  Marc  Antonios. 

13 


Mi  HSSRURA  mtPO. 

'^  These  sreVn^  rare/'  said  Jjoti  Montfoi 
into  tiie  conntry  with  me,  for  nsHj  at  Borne 
Itady  them.  By  the  bye,  I  have  b  plan,"  conl 
in  a  wmeirhat  nesitating  tone;  "Iwuh  I  cc 
Mise  Temple  to  Tisit  me  at  Borne." 

Mr.  Temple  shru^ped  hia  ahoulders  and  ag 

"  I  feel  confident  mat  a  residence  at  Borne 
Temple,"  Katd  hia  lordship,  in  a  voice  a  little  It 
"  There  ia  mach  to  see,  and  I  would  take  care 
it  in  B  manner  which  would  not  eihaust  Iii 
delightful  climate,  too,  at  this  period.  The  am 
1)ut  the  air  of  these  hilla  at  this  season  ia  aon 
A  calm  life,  with  a  variety  of  objects,  is  what 
ia  calm,  but  for  her  it  ia  too  dull.  Believe  me, 
in  tha  blended  reflnement  and  intereBt  of  Bo 
£nd  exceedingly  beneficial.  She  would  see  nc 
aociety  shili  be  at  her  command  if  ahe  desire  it 

"My  dear  Loid,"  aald  Mr.  Temple,  "ItLuo.  juu  uuiu  vuc 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  your  considerate  avmpathy ;  but  I 
cannot  flatter  nmelf  that  Henrietta  could  avail  herself  of  your 
Kftllr  friendly  offer.    My  daughter  is  a  great  invalid.    She " 

But  here  Miss  Temple  join^  them. 

"  We  have  a  ndic  of  a  delicate  temple  liere,"  said  Lord  MonU 
fbrt,  directing  her  gaze  to  another  window.  "  You  see  it  now  to 
advantage— ttie  columna  ghtter  in  the  ami.  There,  perhaps,  wa» 
worshipped  some  wood-nymph,  or  some  river-god." 

The  Gist  claaeic  ruin  that  she  had  yet  beheld  attracted  the 
attention  of  Misa  Temple.    It  was  not  far,  and  she  acceded  to  the 

SroposiCion  of  Lord  Montfort  to  visit  it.  That  httle  ramble  was 
elightful.  The  novelty  and  the  beauty  of  the  object  greatly 
int«^ted  her.  It  was  charming  also  to  view  it  underthe  auspices 
of  a  guide  bo  iuU  of  information  and  feeling. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Lord  Montfort,  "  if  I  might  only  be  yottr  cicerone 
at  Bome  t " 

"What  eayyou,  Eenriettat"  said  Mr.  Temple,  williasmile. 
*'  Shall  we  go  to  Rome  !" 

''^-  — oposition  did  not  alarm  Miss  Temple  as  much  aa  her 
i:ipoted.  Lord  Montfort  pressed  the  au^geation  with 
ehinWd  at  some  expedients  by  which  the  journey  mi^ht 
d  not  Yery  laborious.  But  as  she  did  not  reply,  his 
d  not  press  the  subject;  sufficiently  pleased,  perhaps, 
d  not  met  it  with  an  immediate  and  decided  negative. 
hey  rrtumed  to  the  villa  they  found  a  collation  prepared 
oiihy  of  so  elegant  an  abode.  In  his  capacity  of  a  host^ 
fort  departed  a  httle  from  that  placid  and  even  con- 
emeanour  wliich  generally  characteiised   him,     Uis 
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manner  was  gay  and  flowing*;   and  he  poured  out  a  goblet  of 
Monte  Pulciano  and  presented  it  to  Miss  Temple. 

"  Yoa  must  pour  a  libation/'  he  said,  **  to  the  nymph  of  tiie 


CHAPTER  IV. 
SHOwnro  that  it  is  thb  first  stsp  that  is  xvsb  thb 

JilOST  niVFICULT. 

About  a  week  after  this  visit  to  the  Villa,  Mr.  Temple  and  his 
daughter  were  absolutely  induced  to  accompany  Lord  Montfort  to 
Borne.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  tender  solicitude  with 
which  he  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the  journey.  Wherever 
they  halted  they  found  preparations  for  their  reception:  and  so 
admirably  had  everything  oeen  concerted, ,  that  Miss  Temple  at 
length  found  herself  in  the  Eternal  City,  with  almost  as  little 
fatigne  as  she  had  reached  the  Tuscan  villa. 

The  palace  of  Lord  Montfort  was  in  the  most  distinguished 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  situate  in  the  midst  of  vast  gardens  full 
of  walls  of  laurel,  arches  of  ilex,  and  fountains  of  Hons.  They 
arrived  at  twilight,  and  the  shadowy  hour  lent  even  additional 
space  to  the  huge  halls  and  galleries*  Yet  in  the  suite  of  rooms 
intended  for  Mr.  Temple  and  his  daughter,  every  source  of  comfort 
seemed  to  have  been  collected.  The  marble  floors  were  covered 
with  Indian  mats  and  carpets,  the  windows  were  well  secured  from 
the  air  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  an  invalid,  while  eYery 
species  of  chair,  and  couch,  and  sofa  courted  the  languid  or  capri- 
cious form  of  Miss  Temple — and  she  was  even  favoured  with  an 
Enghsh  stove,  and  guarded  by  an  Indian  screen.  The  apartments 
were  supplied  with  every  book  which  it  could  have  been  supposed 
might  amuse  her ;  there  were  guitars  of  the  city  and  of  Florence, 
and  even  an  English  piano ;  a  library  of  the  choicest  music ;  and 
all  the  materials  of  art.  The  air  of  elegance  and  cheerful  comfort 
that  pervaded  these  apartments,  so  unusual  in  this  land,  the  bright 
blaze  of  the  Are,  even  the  pleasant  wax-lights,  all  combined  to 
deprive  the  moment  of  that  feehng  of  gloom  and  exhaustion  which 
attends  an  arrival  at  a  strange  place  at  a  late  hour — and  Henrietta 
looked  around  her,  and  almost  fancied  she  was  once  more  at  Ducie. 
Lord  Montfort  introduced  his  fellow-travellers  to  their  apartments, 
presented  to  them  the  servant  who  was  to  assume  the  manage 
ment  of  their  little  household,  and  then  reminding  them  of  their 
mutual  promises  that  they  were  to  be  entirely  their  own  masters, 
and  not  trouble  themselves  about  him  any  more  than  if  they  were 
at  Pisa,  he  shook  them  both  by  the  hand,  and  bade  them  good- 
night. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  acrjuaintance  of  Lord  Montfort 
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had  afforded  consolation  to  Henrietta  Temple.    It  was  impossible 
to  be  insensible  to  the  sympathy  and  solicitude  of  one  so  nighly- 

f if  ted  and  so  very  amiable.    rJ'or  should  it  be  denied  that  tms 
omage,  from  one  of  his  distinguished  rank,  was  entirely  without 
its  charm.    To  find  ourselves,  when  deceived  and  deserted,  unex- 
pectedly an  object  of  regard  and  consideration,  will  bring  balm  to 
most  bosoms:  but  to  attract  in  such  a  situation  the  friendship  of 
an  individual  whose  deferential  notice  under  any  circumstances 
must  be  flattering,  and  to  be  admired  by  one  whom  all  admire — 
these  are  accidents  of  fortune  which  few  could  venture  to  despise. 
And  Henrietta  had  now  few  oppoitunities  to  brood  over  the  pafit ;  a 
stream  of  beautiful  and  sublime  objects  passed  unceasingly  before 
her  vision.    Her  lively  and  refined  taste,  and  her  highly-cultured 
mind,  could  not  refrain  from  responding  to  these  glorious  spectacles. 
8he  saw  before  her  all  that  she  had  long  read  of,  all  that  she  had 
long  mused  over.    Her  mind  became  each  day  more  serene  and 
harmonious  as  she  gazed  on  these  ideal  creations,  and  dwelt  on 
their  beautiful  repose.    Her  companion,  too,  exerted  every  art  to 
prevent  these  amusements  from  degenerating  into  fatiguing  expe- 
aitions.   The  Vatican  was  open  to  Lord  Montfort  when  it  was  open 
to  none  others.    Short  visits,  but  numerous  ones,  was  his  system. 
Sometimes  they  entered  merely  to  see  a  statue  or  a  picture  they 
were  reading  or  conversing  about  the  preceding  eve;  and  then 
they  repaired  to  some  modem  studio,  where  their  entrance  always 
made  the  sculptor's  eyes  sparkle.  At  dinner  there  was  always  some 
distinguished  puest  whom  Henrietta  wished  to  see;  and  as  she 
thoroughly  understood  the  language,  and  spoke  it  with  fluency  and 
grace,  she  was  tempted  to  enter  into  conversations,  where  all 
seemed  delighted  that  she  played  her  part.     Sometimes,  indeed, 
Henrietta  would  fly  to  her  chamber  to  sigh,  but  suddenly  the  palace 
resounded  with  tones  of  the  finest  harmony,  or  the  human  voice, 
with  its  most  felicitous  skill,  stole  upon  her  from  the  distant 
galleries.    Although  Lord  Montfort  was  not  himself  a  musician, 
and  his  voice  could  not  pour  forth  those  fatal  soimds  that  had 
ravished  her  soul  from  the  lips  of  Ferdinand  Armine,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  magic  of  music ;  and  while  he  hated  a  formal 
concert,  the  most  eminent  performers  were  often  at  hand  in  his 
palace  to  contribute  at  the  fitting  moment  to  the  dehght  of  his 
guests,    ^^'ho  could  withstand  the  soft  influence  of  a  life  so  elegant 
and  serene,  or  refuse  to  yield  up  the  spirit  to  its  gentle  excitement 
and  its  mild  distraction?    The  colour  returned  to  Henrietta's  cheek 
and  the  lustre  to  her  languid  eye ;  her  form  regained  its  aiiy  ^ring 
of  health ;  the  sunshine  of  her  smile  burst  form  once  more. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  an  indifferent  person  not  ts 
perceive  that  Lord  Montfort  witnessed  these  changes  with  feehngs 
of  no  slight  emotion.  Perhaps  he  prided  himself  upon  his  skill  as 
a  physician^  but  he  certainly  watched  the  apparent  oonvalescenoe 
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of  his  friend's  daughter  with  zealous  interest.  And  yet  Henrietta 
herself  was  not  aware  that  Lord  Montfort's  demeanour  to  her 
differed  in  any  degree  from  what  it  was  at  Pisa.  She  had  never 
heen  alone  with  him  in  her  life ;  she  certainly  spoke  more  to  him 
than  she  used,  but  then,  she  spoke  more  to  everybody ;  and  Lord 
Montfort  certainly  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  her  pleasure  and 
convenience  and  comfort;  but  he  did  and  said  everything"  so  quietly, 
that  all  this  kindness  and  solicitude  appeared  to  be  the  habitual 
impulse  of  his  generous  nature.  He  certainly  was  more  intimate, 
much  more  intimate,  than  during  the  first  week  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, but  scarcely  more  kind ;  for  she  remembered  he  had  arranged 
her  sofa  the  very  first  day  they  met,  though  he  did  not  even  remain 
to  receive  her  thanks. 

One  day  a  discussion  rose  about  Italian  society  between  Mr. 
Temple  and  his  host.  His  lordship  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
domestic  character  and  private  life  of  the  Italians.  He  maintained 
that  there  was  no  existing  people  who  more  completely  fulfilled  the 
social  duties  than  this  much  scandalised  nation,  respecting  whom 
80  many  silly  prejudices  are  entertained  by  the  English,  whose 
travelhng  fellow-countrymen,  by  the  bye,  seldom  enter  into  any 
society  but  that  tainted  circle  that  must  exist  in  all  capitals. 

"You  have  no  idea,"  he  said,  turning  to  Henrietta,  "what 
amiable  and  accomplished  people  are  the  better  order  of  Italians.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  light  up  this  dark  house  some  night,  and 
give  you  an  Italian  party." 

"  I  should  hke  it  very  much,''  said  Mr.  Temple. 

Whenever  Henrietta  did  not  enter  her  negative  Lord  Montfort 
always  implied  her  assent,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Italian  party 
should  be  given. 

All  the  best  families  in  Eome  were  present,  and  not  a  single 
English  person.  There  were  some,  perhaps,  whom  Lord  Montfort 
might  have  wished  to  have  invited,  but  Miss  Temple  had  chanced 
to  express  a  wish  that  no  English  might  be  there,  and  he  instantly 
acted  upon  her  suggestion. 

The  palace  was  magnificently  illuminated.  Henrietta  had 
scarcely  seen  before  its  splendid  treasures  of  art.  Lord  Montfort, 
in  answer  to  her  curiosity,  had  always  playfully  depreciated  them, 
and  said  that  they  must  be  left  for  rainy  days.  I'he  most  splendid 
pictures  and  long  rows  of  graceful  or  solemn  statues  were  suddenly 
revealed  to  her;  rooms  and  galleries  were  opened  that  had  never 
been  observed  before;  on  all  sides  cabinets  of  vases,  groups  of 
imperial  busts,  rare  bronzes,  and  vivid  masses  of  tesselated  pave- 
ment. Over  all  these  choice  and  beautiful  objects  a  clear  yet  soft 
light  was  diffused,  and  Henrietta  never  recollected  a  spectacle  more 
complete  and  effective. 

These  rooms  and  galleries  were  soon  filled  with  guests,  and 
Henrietta  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  graceful  and  engaging 
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dignity  witli  which  Lord  MontfoTt  received  the  Homan  world  <rf 
iMUiion.  That  constraint  which  at  first  she  had  attributed  to  reserve^ 
Imt  which  of  late  she  had  ascribed  to  modesty,  now  entirely  quitted 
him.  Frank,  yet  always  dignified,  smiling,  apt,  and  ever  felicitoiia, 
it  seemed  that  he  had  a  pleasing  word  for  every  ear,  and  a  particular 
smile  for  every  face.  Sne  stood  at  some  distance  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm,  and  watching  him.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  looked 
around.    It  was  they  whom  he  wished  to  catch.    He  came  up  to 

Henrietta  and  said,  ^'  I  wish  to  introduce  you  to  the  Princess , 

She  is  an  old  lady,  but  of  the  first  distinction  here.  I  would  not 
ask  this  favour  of  you,  unless  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased.* 

Henrietta  could  not  refuse  his  request.  Lord  Montfort  presented 
her  and  her  father  to  the  princess,  the  most  a^eeable  and  important 
person  in  Rome;  and  having  now  provided  for  their  immediate 
amusement,  he  had  time  to  attend  to  his  pfuests  in  generaL  An 
admirable  concert  now,  in  some  degree,  hushed  the  general  conver- 
sation. The  voices  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Home  echoed 
in  those  apartments.  When  the  music  ceased,  the  guests  wandered 
about  the  galleries,  and  at  length  the  principal  saloons  were  filled 
with  dancers.  Lord  Montfort  approacned  Miss  Temple.  "  There 
is  one  room  in  the  palace  you  have  never  yet  visited,*  he  said, 
"  my  tribune ;  'tis  open  to-night  for  the  first  time." 

Henrietta  accepted  his  profiered  arm.  "  And  how  do  you  like 
the  princess  P"  he  said,  as  they  walked  along.  "  It  is  agreeaUe  to 
live  m  a  country  where  your  eiiests  amuse  themselves." 

At  the  end  of  the  principal  gallery,  Henrietta  perceived  an  open 
door,  which  admitted  them  into  a  small  octagon  chamber,  of  Ionic 
architecture.  The  walls  were  not  hung  with  pictures,  and  one 
work  of  art  alone  solicited  their  attention.  Elevated  on  a  pedestal 
of  porphyry,  surrounded  by  a  rail  of  bronze  arrows  of  the  lightest 
workmanship,  was  that  statue  of  Diana  which  they  had  so  much 
admired  at  risa.  The  cheek,  by  an  ancient  process,  the  secret  of 
which  has  been  recently  regained  at  Home,  was  tinted  with  a 
delicate  glow. 

*'  Do  you  approve  of  it?"  said  Lord  Montfort  to  the  admiring 
Henrietta.  "  Ah,  dearest  Miss  Temple,"  he  continued,  "it  is  my 
happiness  that  the  rose  has  also  returned  to  a  fairer  cheek  than  this.'' 


CHAPTEB  V. 

WHICH  C0NTAIT7S  SOKE  HATHEIl  PAINFUL  £XPLAl!rATIOV8. 

The  reader  will  not  perhaps  be  very  much  surprised  that  the 
Marquis  of  Montfort  soon  became  the  declared  amnirer  of  Wm 
Temple.  He  made  the  important  declaration  after  a  very  different 
fashion  from  the  unhappy  Ferdinand  Armine :  he  made  it  to  the 
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lady^s  father.  Long  persuaded  that  Miss  Tempie's  illness  had  its 
origin  in  the  mind,  and  helieving  that  in  that  case* the  indisposition 
of  the  young  lady  had  prohably  arisen,  from  one  cause  or  another,  in 
the  disappointment  of  her  affections,  Lord  Montfort  resolved  to  spare  * 
her  feelings,  unprepared,  the  pain  of  a  personal  appeal  The  beauty, 
the  talent,  the  engaging  disposition,  and  the  languid  melancholy  of 
Miss  Temple,  had  excited  his  admiration  and  pity,  and  had  finally 
won  a  heart  capable  of  deep  affections,  but  gifted  with  ^eat  self- 
control.  He  did  not  conceal  from  Mr.  Temple  the  conyiction  that 
impelled  him  to  the  course  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  pursue, 
and  this  delicate  conduct  relieyed  Mr.  Temple  greatly  from  the 
nnayoidable  embarrassment  of  his  position.  Mr.  Temple  contented 
himself  with  communicating  to  Lord  Montfort,  that  his  daughter 
had  indeed  entered  into  an  engagement  with  one  who  was  not 
worthy  of  her  affections,  and  that  the  moment  her  father  had  been 
convinced  of  the  character  of  the  individual,  he  had  quitted  England 
with  his  daughter.  He  expressed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
overture  of  Lord  Montfort,  to  whom  he  was  indeed  sincerely  attached, 
and  which  gratified  all  those  worldly  feelings  from  which  Mr. 
Temi^e  was  naturally  not  exempt.  In  such  an  alliance  Mr.  Temple 
recognised  the  only  mode  by  which  his  daughter's  complete  recovery 
could  be  secured.  Lord  Montfort  in  himself  offered  everything 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  reasonable  fancy  of  woman  could 
desire.  He  was  young,  handsome,  amiable,  accomplished,  sincere, 
and  exceedingly  clever ;  whOe,  at  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Temple 
was  well  aware,  his  great  position  would  insure  that  reasonable 
gratification  of  vanity  from  which  none  are  free,  which  is  a  fertile 
source  of  happiness,  and  which  would,  at  all  times,  subdue  any  hitter 
recollections  which  might  occasionally  arise  to  cloud  the  retrospect 
of  his  daughter. 

It  was  Mr.  Temple,  who,  exerting  all  the  arts  of  his  abandoned 
profession,  now  indulging  in  intimations  and  now  in  panegyric,  con- 
veying to  lus  daughter,  with  admirable  skill,  how  much  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Montfort  contributed  to  his  happiness, 
graduallY  fanning  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  so  kind  a  friend,  which 
abready  had  been  excited  in  his  daughter's  heart,  into  one  of  zealous 
regard,  and  finalk  seizing  his  opportunity  with  practised  felicity- 
it  was  Mr.  Temple  who  at  length  ventured  to  communicate  to  his 
daughter  the  overture  which  had  been  confided  to  him. 

Henrietta  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  Lord  Montfort,  to  accede  to  his 
wishes,"  said  Miss  Temple.  ''  He  deserves  sometlung  better  than  a 
bruised  spirit,  if  not  a  broken  heart." 

«  But,  my  dearest  Henrietta,  you  really  take  a  wrong,  an  im- 
practicable view  of  affairs.  Lord  Montfort  must  be  the  best  judge 
of  what  will  contribute  to  his  own  happiness." 

^Lord  Montfort  is  acting  under  a  deluai^cu*  mlied  MiMi 
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Temple.  ^  If  he  knew  all  that  had  occurred  he  would  shrink  from 
blenaing  his  life  with  mine." 

^  Lord  Montfort  knows  eyerything,"  said  the  father,  ^  that  ia^ 
'  everything  he  should  know.** 

« Indeed  I"  said  Miss  Temple.  ^I  wonder  he  does  not  look 
upon  me  with  contempt, — at  the  least  with  pity." 

"  He  loves  you,  Henrietta,"  said  her  father. 

"  Ah  I  love,  love,  love  1  name  not  love  to  me.  No,  Lord  Mont- 
fort cannot  love  me.    It  is  not  love  that  he  feels.**' 

"  You  have  gained  his  heart,  and  he  offers  you  his  hand.  Are 
not  these  proofs  of  love  ?" 

"Generous!  good  young  man!"  exclaimed  Henrietta;  •*! 
respect,  I  admire  him ;  I  might  have  loved  him.    But  it  is  too  late." 

"  My  beloved  daughter,  oh  1  do  not  say  so !  For  my  sake  do 
not  say  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Temple.  "I  have  no  wish — ^I  have 
had  no  wish,  my  child,  hut  for  your  happiness.  Lean  upon 
your  father,  listen  to  him,  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Lord  Mont- 
fort possesses  every  quality  which  can  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  woman.  A  man  so  rarely  gifted  I  never  met.  There  is  not  a 
woman  in  the  world,  however  exalted  her  rank,  however  admirable 
her  beauty,  however  gifted  her  being,  who  mi^ht  not  feel  happy 
and  honoured  in  the  homa^  of  such  a  man.  Believe  me,  my 
dearest  daughter,  that  this  is  an  union  which  must  lead  to  happi- 
ness. Indeed,  were  it  to  occur,  I  coiJd  die  content.  I  should 
have  no  more  cares,  no  more  hopes.  All  would  then  have  happened 
that  the  most  sanguine  parent,  even  with  such  a  child  as  you,  could 
wish  or  imagine.  We  should  be  so  happy  I  For  his  sake,  for  nay 
sake,  for  all  our  sokes,  dearest  Henrietta,  grant  his  wish.  Beheve 
me,  believe  me,  he  is  indeed  worthy  of  you." 

"  I  am  not  worthy  of  him,"  said  Henrietta,  in  a  melancholy 
voice. 

"Ah,  Henrietta,  who  is  like  you!"  exclaimed  the  fond  and 
excited  father. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  announced  that  Lord  Montfort  would, 
with  their  permission,  wait  upon  them.  Henrietta  seemed  plunged 
in  thought.  Suddenly  she  said,  "  I  cannot  rest  until  this  is  settled. 
Papa,  leave  me  with  him  a  few  moments  alone."  Mr.  Temple 
retired. 

A  faint  blush  rose  to  the  cheek  of  her  visitor  when  he  perceived 
that  Miss  Temple  was  alone.  He  seated  himself  at  her  siae,  but  he 
was  unusually  constrained. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Montfort,"  said  Miss  Temple,  very  calmly,  "I 
have  to  speak  upon  a  painful  subject,  but  I  have  undei^ne  so 
much  suffering,  that  I  shall  not  shnnk  from  this.  Papa  has 
informed  me  this  morning  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  pay  me 
the  highest  compliment  that  a  man  can  pay  a  woman.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  it.     I  wish  to  acknowledge  it  in  terms  the  strongest 
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and  the  warmest  I  can  use.  I  am  sensible  of  the  honouy,  the  high 
honour  that  you  have  intended  me.  It  is  indeed  an  honour  of 
which  any  woman  might  be  proud.  You  have  offered  me  a  heart 
of  "which  I  know  the  worth.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  value  of 
your  character  better  than  myself.  I  do  justice,  full  justice,  to  your 
virtues,  your  accomplishments,  your  commanding"  talents,  and 
your  generous  soul.  Except  my  father,  there  is  no  one  who  holds 
so  high  a  place  in  my  affection  as  yourself.  You  have  been  my 
kind  and  true  friend ;  and  a  kind  and  tilie  friendship,  faithful  and 
sincere,  I  return  you.  More  than  friends  we  never  can  be,  for  I 
have  no  heart  to  give.'' 

"  Ah,  dearest  Miss  Temple,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  in  an  agitated 
tone,  '*  I  ask  nothing  but  that  friendship ;  but  let  me  enjoy  it  in 
your  constant  society ;  let  the  world  recognise  my  right  to  be  your 
consoler." 

"  You  deserve  a  better  and  a  brighter  fate.  I  should  not  be 
your  friend  if  I  could  enter  into  such  an  engagement." 

"  The  only  aim  of  my  life  is  to  make  you  happy,"  said  Lord 
Montfort. 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  ought  to  be  happy  with  such  a  friend/'  said 
Henrietta  Temple,  "  and  I  am  happy.  How  different  is  the  world 
to  me  from  what  it  was  before  I  knew  you  !  Ah,  why  will  you 
disturb  this  life  of  consolation  ?  Why  will  you  call  me  back  to 
recollections  that  I  would  fain  banish  ?    Why  " — 

'*  Dearest  Miss  Temple,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  "  do  not  reproach 
me !  You  make  me  wretched.  Remember,  dear  lady,  that  I  have 
not  sought  this  conversation ;  that  if  I  were  presumptuous  in  my 
plans  and  hopes,  I  at  least  took  precautions  that  I  should  be  the 
only  sufferer  by  their  non-fulfilment." 

"  Best  and  most  generous  of  men !  I  would  not  for  the  world 
be  unkind  to  you.  Pardon  my  distracted  words.  But  you  know 
all  ?    Has  papa  told  you  all  ?    It  is  my  wish." 

"  It  is  not  mine,"  replied  Lord  Montfort ;  "  I  wish  not  to 
penetrate  jrour  sorrows,  but  only  to  soothe  them." 

"  Oh,  if  we  had  but  met  earlier,"  said  Henrietta  Temple ;  "if 
we  had  but  known  each  other  a  year  ago !  when  I  was — not 
worthy  of  you — but  more  worthy  of  you.  But  now,  with  health 
shattered,  the  lightness  of  my  spu-it  vanished,  the  freshness  of  my 
feelings  gone — no,  my  kind  friend,  my  dear  and  gentle  firiendl 
my  affection  for  you  is  too  sincere  to  accede  to  your  request ;  and 
a  year  hence  Lord  Montfort  will  thank  me  for  my  denial." 

"  I  scarcely  dare  to  speak,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  in  a  low  tone, 
as  if  suppressing  his  emotion ,  "  if  I  were  to  express  my  feehngs,  I 
might  agitate  you.  I  will  not  then  venture  to  reply  to  what  you' 
have  urged;  to  tell  you  I  think  yon  the  most  beautiful  and 
engaging  being  that  ever  breathed;  or  how  I  dote  upon  your 
pensive  spirit,  and  can  sit  for  hours  together  gazing  on  the  language 
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of  those  dark  eyes.    0  Miss  Tem|iie,  to  me  yoa  nerer  eonld  hsrs 

been  more  beautiful,  more  fascinatmg'.  Aiasl  I  may  not  even 
breathe  my  love;  I  am  unfortunate.  And  yet,  sweet  lady,  pardon 
this  agitation  I  have  occasioned  you;  try  to  love  me  yet;  endure 
at  least  my  presence ;  and  let  me  continue  to  cherish  that  intimacy 
that  has  thrown  over  my  existence  a  charm  so  inexpressible.'*  So 
saying  he  ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  with  devotuA 
tohislips. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH  C0KTAIK8  AV  EVENT  ITOT  LESS  IHPOKTAIfT  THAIT  THE  ONS 
WHICH  CONCLUDED  OUB  SECOND  BOOK. 

Lord  Mot^tport  was  scarcely  disheartened  by  this  interview 
with  Miss  Temple.  His  brdship  was  a  devout  believer  in  the 
influence  of  time.  It  was  imnatural  to  suppose  that  one  so  young 
and  so  gifted  as  Henrietta  could  ultimately  maintain  that  her 
career  was  terminated  because  her  affections  had  been  disappointed 
by  an  intimacy  which  was  confessedly  of  so  recent  an  origm  as  the 
j&tal  one  in  ouestion.  Lord  Montfort  differed  £rom  most  men  in 
this  respecty  tnat  the  consciousness  of  this  intimacy  did  not  cost 
him  even  a  pang.  He  preferred  indeed  to  gain  uie  heart  of  » 
woman  like  Miss  Temple,  who,  without  having  in  the  least  degree 
forfeited  the  innate  piuity  of  her  nature  and  the  native  freshness  of 
her  feelings,  had  yet  learnt  in  some  de^ee  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  the  passions,  to  one  so  untutored  m  the  world's  ways,  that  she 
might  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  heart  less  experienced  indeed, 
but  not  more  innocent.  He  was  convinced  that  the  affection  of 
Henrietta,  if  once  obtained,  might  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  painful 
past  would  only  make  her  more  finely  appreciate  his  high-minded 
devotion,  and  amid  all  the  dazzling  characters  and  seducing  speo- 
tacles  of  the  world,  c\mg  to  him  wim  a  firmer  gratitude  and  a  more 
faithful  fondness.  And  yet  Lord  Montfort  was  a  man  of  deep 
emotions,  and  of  a  very  fastidious  taste.  He  was  a  man  of  as 
romantic  a  temperament  as  Ferdinand  Armine;  but  with  Lord 
Montfort,  life  was  the  romance  of  reason — ^with  Ferdinand,  the 
romance  of  imagination.  The  first  was  keenly  ahve  to  all  the 
impeifections  of  our  nature,  but  he  also  gave  that  nature  credit  for 
all  its  excellencies.  He  observed  finely,  he  calculated  nicely,  and 
his  result  was  generally  happiness.  Ferdinand,  on  the  contrary, 
neither  observed  nor  calculated.  His  imagination  created  fantasies, 
and  his  impetuous  passions  struggled  to  realise  them. 

Although  Lord  Montfort  carefully  abstained  from  pursuing  the 
Bobiect  which  neyertheless  engrossed  his  thoughts,  he  Imd  avi^ant 
and  skilful  ally  in  Mr.  Temple.  That  gentleman  lost  no  oppoi^ 
tuuty  of  pleading  his  lordship's  cause,  while  he  appeared  only  to 
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advocate  his  own ;  and  tliis  was  the  most  skilful  mode  of  controlling 
the  judgment  of  his  daughter. 

Henrietta  Temple,  the  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  of  children, 
left;  to  reflect,  sometimes  asked  herself  whether  she  were  justified, 
from  what  she  endeavoured  to  believe  was  a  mere  morbid  feeling, 
from  accomplishing  the  happiness  of  that  parent  who  loved  her  so 
well  ?  There  had  been  no  concealment  of  her  situation,  or  of  her 
sentiments.  There  had  been  no  deception  as  to  the  past.  Lord 
Montfort  knew  all.  She  told  him  that  she  could  only  bestow  a 
broken  spirit.  Lord  Montfort  aspired  only  to  console  it.  She  waa 
young.  It  was  not  probable  that  the  death  which  she  had  once 
sighed  for  would  be  accorded  to  her.  Was  she  always  to  lead  this 
life  ?  Was  her  father  to  pass  the  still  long  career  which  probably 
awaited  him  in  ministering  to  the  wearisome  caprices  of  a  querulous 
invalid?  This  was  a  sad  .return  for  all  his  goodness — a  gloomy 
catastrophe  to  all  his  bright  hopes.  And  if  she  could  ever  consent 
to  blend  her  life  with  another's,  what  individual  could  offer  preten- 
sions which  might  ensure  her  tranquillity,  or  even  happiness,  equal 
to  those  proffered  by  Lord  Montfort?  Ah!  who  was  equal  to 
him  ? — so  amiable,  so  generous,  so  interestmg! 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  of  mind  that  Henrietta  would  sometimes 
^um  with  a  glance  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  to  that  being  who 
seemed  tp  breathe  only  for  her  solace  and  gratification.  If  it  be 
agonising  to  be  deserted,  there  is  at  least  consolation  in  being 
cherished.  And  who  cherished  her?  One  whom  all  admired — one, 
to  gain  whose  admiration,  or  even  attention,  every  woman  sighed. 
What  was  she  before  she  knew  Montfort  ?  If  she  had  not  k^own 
Montfort,  what  would  she  have  been  even  at  this  present  ?  She 
recalled  the  hours  of  anguish,  the  long  days  of  bitter  mortification, 
the  dull,  the  wearisome,  the  cheerless,  hopeless,  uneventful  hours 
that  were  her  lot  when  lying  on  her  solitary  sofa  at  Pisa,  brooding 
over  the  romance  of  Arxnine  and  all  its  passion — ^the  catastrophe  of 
Ducie,  and  all  its  baseness.  And  now  there  was  not  a  moment 
without  kindness,  without  sympathy,  without  considerate  attention 
and  innocent  amusement.  If  she  were  querulous,  no  one  mur- 
mured ;  if  she  were  capricious,  every  one  yielded  to  her  fancies ; 
but  if  she  smiled,  eveiy  one  was  happy.  Dear,  noble  Montfort, 
thine  was  the  nu^ic  that  had  worked  this  change  I  And  for  whom 
were  all  these  choice  exertions  made  ?  For  one  whom  another  had 
trifled  with,  deserted,  betrayed  I  And  Montfort  knew  it.  He 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  consolation  of  a  despised  woman.  Leaning 
<m  the  arm  of  Lord  Montfort,  Henrietta  Temple  might  meet  the 
eye  of  Ferdinand  Armine  and  his  rich  bride,  at  least  without  feeling 
herself  an  object  of  pity ! 

Time  had  flown.  The  Italian  spring,  with  all  its  splendour, 
illnmined  the  glittering  palaces  and  purple  shores  of  Naples.  Lord 
Montfort  and  his  friends  were  returning  from  Capua  in  his  galley. 
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'^Uas  Temple  was  seated  between  her  father  and  their  host.  The 
Ausonian  clime,  the  beautiful  scene,  the  sweet  society,  had  all  com- 
bined to  produce  a  day  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  Henrietta  Temple 
oould  not  refrain  from  expressing  her  delight.  Her  eye  sparkled 
like  the  star  of  eve  that  ghttered  oyer  the  glowing  mountains ;  her 
dieek  was  as  radiant  as  the  sunset. 

'<  Ah  I  what  a  happy  day  this  has  been ! "  she  exclaimed. 

The  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand  reminded  her  of  the  delight 
her  exclamation  had  afforded  one  of  her  companions.  With  a 
trembling  heart  Lord  Montfort  leant  back  in  the  galley ;  and  jet, 
ere  the  morning  sun  had  flung  its  flaming  beams  orer  the  ci^, 
Henrietta  Temple  was  his  betrothed. 


BOOK  VIv 

CHAPTER  1. 

WHICH  CX>l!rTAIirS  A  BEMARKABLE  CHAITGE  OF  FORtUITE. 

Althouoh  Lord  Montfort  was  now  the  received  and  recognised 
admirer  of  Miss  Temple,  their  intended  union  was  not  immediate. 
Henrietta  was  herself  averse  from  such  an  arrangement,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  urge  this  somewhat  ungracious  desire,  as  Lord 
Montfort  was  anxious  that  she  should  be  introduced  to  his  family 
before  their  marriage,  and  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed 
in  his  native  country.  Their  return  to  England,  therefore,  was 
now  meditated.  The  event  was  hastened  by  an  extraordinary 
occurrence. 

Good  fortime  in  this  world,  they  say,  is  seldom  single.  Mr. 
Temple  at  this  moment  was  perfectly  content  with  his  destiny. 
Easy  in  his  own  circumstances,  with  his  daughter's  future  pros- 
perity  about  to  be  provided  for  by  an  union  with  the  heir  to  one  of 
the  richest  peerages  in  the  kingdom,  he  had  nothing  to  desire. 
His  daughter  was  happy,  he  entertained  the  greatest  esteem  and 
affection  for  his  future  son-in-law,  and  the  world  went  well  with 
him  in  every  respect. 

It  was  in  this  fulness  of  happiness  that  destiny,  with  its  usual 
wild  caprice,  resolved  "to  gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  lily;" 
and  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Temple  should  wake  one  morning 
among  the  wealthiest  commoners  of  England. 

There  happened  to  be  an  old  baronet,  a  great  homoun'sti 
without  any  very  near  relations,  who  had  been  a  godson  of  Mr, 
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Temple's  grandfather.     He  had  never  invited  or  enconrag'ed  any 

intiniacy  or  connection  with  the  Temple  family,  but  had  always 

throughont  life  kept  himself  aloof  from  any  acquaintance  with 

them.    Mr.  Temple  indeed  had  only  seen  him  once,  but  certainly 

under  rather  advantageous  circumstances.     It  was  when  Mr. 

Temple  was  minister  at  the  German  Court,  to  which  we  have 

alluded,  that  Sir  Temple  Devereux  was  a  visitor  at  the  capital  at 

which  Mr.  Temple  was  Resident.    The  minister  had  diown  him 

Bomc  civilities,  which  was  his  duty ;  and  Henrietta  had  appeared 

to  please  him.    But  he  had  not  remained  long  at  this  place ;  and 

refused  at  the  time  to  be  more  than  their  ordinary  guest ;  and  had 

never,  by  any  letter,  message,  or  other  mode  of  communication, 

conveyea  to  them  the  slightest  idea  that  the  hospitable  minister 

and  his  charming  daughter  had  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  memory. 

And  yet  Sir  Temple  Devereux  had  now  departed  from  the  world, 

where  it  had  apparently  been  the  principal  object  of  his  career 

to  avoid  ever  making  a  friend,  and  had  left  the  whole  of  his  large 

fortune  to  the  liight  Honourable  Pelham  Temple,  by  this  bequest 

proprietor  of  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  county  of  York,  and  a 

very  considerable  personal  property,  tlie  accumulated  savings  of 

a  large  rental  and  a  long  life. 

This  was  a  great  event.    Mr.  Temple  had  the  most  profound 

respect  for  property.    It  was  impossible  for  the  late  baronet  to 

have  left  his  estate  to  an  individual  who  could  more  thoroughly 

appreciate  its  possession.    Even  personal  property  was  not  without 

its  charms — but  a  large  landed  estate,  and  a  large  landed  estate  in 

the  county  of  York,  and  that  large  landed  estate  flanked  by  a  good 

round  sum  of  Three  per  Cent.    Consols  duly  recorded  in  the 

Botunda  of  Threadneedle-street— it  was  a  combination  of  wealth, 

power,  consideration,  and  convenience  which  exactly  hit  the  ideal 

of  Mr.  Temple,  and  to  the  fascination  of  which  perhaps  the  taste 

of  few  men  would  be  insensible.    Mr.  Temple  oeing  a  man  of 

family,  had  none  of  the  awkward  embarrassments  of  a  parvenu  to 

contend  with.    "  It  was  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world,"  he  would 

say,  "  that  poor  Sir  Temple  was  my  grandfather's  godson,  not  only 

because  in  all  probabihty  it  obtained  us  his  fortune,  but  because  he 

bore  the  name  of  Temple;   we  shall  settle  down  in  Yorkshire 

scarcely  as  strangers,  we  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  family, 

and  in  a  little  time  the  whole  affair  will  be  considered  rather  one  of 

inheritance  than  bequest.    But,  after  all,  what  is  it  to  me  I    It  is 

only  for  your  sake,  Digby,  that  I  rejoice.    I  think  it  will  please 

your  family.    I  will  settle  everything  immediately  on  Henrietta., 

They  shall'have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  their  son  is  aboat 

to  mariy  the  richest  heiress  in  England." 

The  richest  heiress  in  England !  Henrietta  Temple  the  richest 
heiress  in  England  1  Ah  I  how  many  feelings  with  that  thought 
arise  I    Strange  to  say,  the  annoimcement  of  this  extraordinary 
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event  brought  less  joy  than  might  have  been  supposed  to  the  heiress 
herself. 

It  was  in  her  chamber  and  alone,  that  Henrietta  Temple  miised 
over  this  freak  of  destiny.  It  was  in  vain  to  conc^  it,  her 
thoughts  recurred  to  Ferdinand.  They  mi^ht  have  been  so  haj^y ! 
Why  was  he  not  true  1  And  perhaps  he  haa  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
£imily,  perhaps  even  personal  distress  had  driven  him  to  the  &tHl 
deed.  Her  kind  femimne  fancy  conjured  up  every  possible  extenua- 
tion of  his  dire  offence.  She  grew  very  sad.  She  could  not  believe 
that  he  was  false  at  Ducie ;  oh,  no  1  she  never  could  believe  it !  He 
must  have  been  sincere,  and  if  sincere,  oh  1  what  a  heart  was  lost 
there !  What  would  she  not  have  given  to  have  been  the  means 
of  saving  him  from  all  his  sorrows  I  She  recalled  his  occasional 
melancholv,  his  despondino;'  words,  and  how  the  gloom  left  his 
brow  and  ms  eye  brightened  when  she  fondly  prophesied  that  she 
would  restore  the  house.  She  might  restore  it  now ;  and  now  he 
was  another's,  and  she — what  was  she  ?  A  slave  Hke  him.  "No 
longer  her  own  mistress,  at  the  only  moment  she  had  the  power  to 
save  him.  Say  what  they  like,  there  is  a  pang  in  balked  affection^ 
for  which  no  wealth,  power,  or  place,  watchful  'indulgence,  or 
sedulous  kindness,  can  compensate.    Ah  i  the  heart,  the  heart ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Ur  WHIOH  THB  READER  IS  A.QAIN  INTBODUOED  TO  CASTAXBt 
▲BMINE,  DURING  HIS  VISIT  TO  LGNDOIT. 

Miss  Grakdison  had  resolved  upon  taking  a  house  in  London 
for  the  season,  and  had  obtained  a  promise  from  her  uncle  and 
aunt  to  be  her  guests.  Lady  Armine's  sister  was  to  join  them 
£rom  Bath.  As  for  Ferdinand,  the  spring  had  gradually  restored 
him  to  health,  but  not  to  his  former  frame  of  mind.  He  remained 
moody  and  indolent,  incapable  of  exertion,  and  a  prey  to  the  darkest 
humoan;  drcumstances^  however  occuT^.  w4h  rendered  some 
energy  on  his  part  absolutely  necessary.  His  creditors  grew  im- 
portunate, and  the  arrangement  of  his  afiairs  or  departure  fi-om  his 
native  land  was  an  alternative  now  inevitable.  The  month  of 
April,  which  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  Temples  and  Lord  Mont- 
fort  in  England,  welcomed  also  to  London  Miss  Grandison  and 
her  guests.  A  few  weeks  after,  Ferdinand,  who  had  evaded  the 
journey  with  his  femily,  and  who  would  not  on  any  accoimt  become 
a  guest  of  his  cousin,  setded  himself  down  at  a  quiet  hotel  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grosvenor-square  ;  but  not  quite  alone,  for  almost  at 
the  last  hour  Glastonbury  had  reauested  permission  to  accompany 
him,  and  Ferdinand,  who  duly  valued  the  society  of  the  only  per- 
son with  whom  he  could  converse  about  his  broken  fortunes  and 
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his  blighted  hopjes  withoat  reserve;  acceded  to  his  wish  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction, 

A  sadden  residence  in  a  vast  metropolis^  after  a  life  of  rural 
aedusion,  has  without  douht  a  very  peculiar  effect  upon  the  mind. 
The  immense  population,  the  multiplicity  of  ohjects,  the  important 
interests  hourly  impressed  upon  the  intelligence,  the  continually 
occtirring  events,  me  noise,  the  bustle,  the  general  and  widely- 
0pread  excitement,  all  combine  to  make  us  keenly  sensible  of  our 
individual  insi^ficance ;  and  those  absorbing  passions  that  in 
our  solitude,  fed  by  our  ima^ation,  have  assumed  such  gigantic 
and  substantial  shapes,  rapidly  subside,  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
process,  into  less  colossal  proportions,  and  seem  invested  as  it  were 
with  a  more  shadowy  aspect.  As  Ferdinand  Armine  jostled  his 
way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  London,  urged  on  by  his  own 
harassing  and  inexorable  affairs,  and  conscious  of  the  impending 
peril  of  his  career^  while  power  and  wealth  dazzled  his  eyes  in  aS 
directions,  he  began  to  look  back  upon  the  passionate  past  with 
feelings  of  less  keen  sensation  than  heretofore,  and  almost  to  regret 
that  a  fatal  destiny  or  his  impetuous  soul  had  entailed  upon  nim 
80  much  anxiety,  and  prompted  him  to  reject  the  glittering  cup  of 
fortune  that  had  been  proffered  to  him  so  opportunely.  He  sigb^ 
for  enjoyment  and  repose ;  the  memory  of  his  recent  sufferings 
made  him  shrink  from,  that  reckless  indulgence  of  the  passions,  of 
nsrhich  the  consequences  had  been  so  severe. 

It  was  in  this  mood,  exhausted  by  a  visit  to  his  lawyer,  that  he 
stepped  into  a  military  dab  and  took  up  a  newspaper.  Oaring 
little  for  politics,  his  eye  wandered  over,  umnterested,  its  pugnacious 
leading  articles  and  tedious  parliamentary  reports ;  and  he  was 
about  to  throw  it  down  when  a  paragraph  caught  his  notice  which 
instantly  engrossed  all  his  attention.  It  was  in  the  ''  Morning 
Post "  that  he  thus  read  :— 

'^  The  Marquis  of  Montfort,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  — , 
whose  return  to  England  we  recently  noticed,  has  resided  for 
several  years  in  Italy.  His  lordship  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  day,  and  was  celebrated  at  Borne 
for  his  patronage  of  the  arts.  Lord  Montfort  will  shortly  be  united 
to  the  oeautiful  Miss  Temple,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Hight 
Honourable  Pelham  Temple.  Miss  Temple  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  England,  as  she  will  doubtless  inherit  the  whole 
of  the  immense  fortune  to  which  her  father  so  unexpectedly 
acceded ;  Mr.  Temple  is  a  widower,  and  has  no  son.  Mr.  Temple 
was  formerly  our  minister  at  several  of  the  German  Comts,  where 
he  .was  distinguished  by  his  abilities  and  his  hospitality  to  hia 
travelling  countrymen.  It  is  said  that  the  rent-roll  of  the  York- 
shire estates  of  the  late  Sir  Temple  Devereux  is  not  less  than 
£15,000  per  annum.  The  personal  property  is  also  very  consider- 
able*   We  understand  that  Mr.  Temple  nas  purchased  the  mansioo 


of  the  Duke  of         ,  in  GTosveiior-sqnare.     Lord  Montfort  aceom< 
panied  Mr.  Temple  and  his  amiahle  daughter  to  this  country." 

What  a  wild  and  fiery  chaos  was  the  mind  of  Ferdinand  Armine 
when  he  read  this  paragrraph.  The  wonders  it  revealed  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity  that  for  some  time  he  was  deprived 
of  the  power  of  reflection.  Henrietta  Temple  in  England! — 
Henrietta  Temple  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  the  cooatry  !— 
Henrietta  Temjile  about  to  be  immediately  married  to  anodier ! 
His  Henrietta  Temple,  the  Henrietta  Temple  whom  he  adored,  and 
by  whom  he  had  been  worshipped!— The  Henrietta  Temple  whose 
beautiful  lock  was  at  this  very  moment  on  his  heart! — ^The 
Henrietta  Temple  for  whom  he  had  forfeited  fortune,  faonily, 
power,  almost  hfe ! 

0  Woman,  Woman !  Put  not  ihy  trost  in  woman !  And  yet, 
could  he  reproach  her  t  Did  she  not  believe  herself  trifled  with  by 
him,  outraged,  deceived,  deluded,  deserted  t  And  did  she,  could 
she  love  another  t  Was  tiiere  another  to  whom  she  had  poured  forth 
her  heart  as  to  him,  and  all  that  beautiful  flow  of  fascinating 
and  unrivalled  emotion?  Was  there  another  to  whom  she  had 
pledged  her  pure  and  passionate  soul  ?  Ah,  no !  he  would  not,  he 
could  not  believe  it.  Light  and  false  Henrietta  could  never  be. 
She  had  been  seen,  she  had  been  admired,  she  had  been  loved-— 
who  that  saw  her  would  not  admire  and  love  ? — and  he  was  the 
victim  of  her  pique,  perhaps  of  her  despair. 

But  she  was  not  yet  married.  They  were,  according  to  these 
lines,  to  be  soon  united.  It  appeared  they  had  travelled  together ; 
that  thought  gave  him  a  pang.  Could  he  not  see  her  t  Gould  he 
not  explain  all  t  Could  he  not  prove  that  his  heart  had  ever  been 
true  and  fond  t  Could  he  not  tell  her  aU  that  had  happened,  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  all  the  madness  of  his  misery ;  ana  could  she 
resist  that  voice  whose  accents  had  once  been  her  joy,  that  glance 
which  had  once  hUed  her  heart  with  rapture  t  And  when  she 
found  that  Ferdinand,  her  own  Ferdinand,  had  indeed  never 
deceived  her,  was  worthy  of  her  choice  afiection,  and  eufiering  even 
at  this  moment  for  her  sweet  sake,  what  were  all  the  cold-blooded 
ties  in  which  she  had  since  involved  herself?  She  was  his  by  an 
older  and  more  ardent  bond — should  he  not  claim  his  right?  CoiJd 
she  deny  it  t 

Claim  what  ?  The  hand  of  an  heiress.  Should  it  be  said  that 
an  Armine  came  crouching  for  lucre,  where  he  ought  to  have  com- 
manded  for  love?  Kever!  Whatever  she  might  think,  his  con- 
duct had  been  faultless  to  her.  It  was  not  for  Henrietta  to  com- 
plain. She  was  not  the  victim,  if  one  indeed  there  might  chance 
to  be.  He  had  loved  her — she  had  returned  his  passion ;  forlier 
sake  he  had  made  the  greatest  of  sacrifices,  for&ited  a  splendid 
inheritance,  and  a  fond  and  faithful  heart.  When  he  had  thought 
of  her  before,  pining  perhaps  in  some  foreign  aolitude,  he  had  never 
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ceased  reproacLing  himself  for  his  conduct,  and  had  accused  him* 
self  of  deception  and  cruelty ;  but  now,  in  this  moment  of  her 
flush  prosperity,  "  esteemed  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in 
England"  (he  ground  his  teeth  as  he  recalled  that  phrase),  and 
the  affianced  bride  of  a  great  noble  (his  old  companion,  Lord 
Montfort,  too;  what  a  strange  thing  is  life !)  proud,  smiling,  and 
prosperous,  while  he  was  alone,  with  a  broken  heart  and  worse  than 
desperate  fortunes,  and  all  for  her  sake,  his  soul  became  bitter;  he 
reproached  her  with  want  of  feeling ;  he  pictured  her  as  void  of 
genuine  sensibility ;  he  dilated  on  her  indifference  since  they  had 
parted ;  her  silence,  so  strange,  now  no  longer  inexplicable ;  the 
total  want  of  interest  she  had  exhibited  as  to  his  career ;  he  sneered 
at  the  lightness  of  her  temperament ;  he  cursed  her  caprice ;  he 
denounced  her  infernal  treachery ;  in  the  distorted  phantom  of  his 
agonised  imagination  she  became  to  him  even  an  object  of  hatred. 

Poor  Ferdinand  Armine !  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  expe- 
rienced the  maddening  pangs  of  jealousy. 

Yet  how  he  had  loved  this  woman !  How  he  had  doated  on 
her  !  And  now  they  might  have  been  so  happy  !  There  is 
nothing  that  depresses  a  man  so  much  as  the  conviction  of  bad 
fortune.  There  seemed  in  this  sudden  return,  great  wealth,  and 
impending  marriage  of  Henrietta  Temple,  such  a  combination,  so 
far  as  Ferdinand  Armine  was  concerned,  of  vexatious  circum- 
stances ;  it  would  appear  that  he  had  been  so  near  perfect  happi- 
ness and  missed  it,  that  he  felt  quite  weary  of  existence,  and 
seriously  meditated  depriving  himself  of  it. 

It  so  happened  that  he  had  promised  this  day  to  dine  at  his 
cousin's ;  for  Glastonbury,  who  was  usually  his  companion,  had 
accepted  an  invitation  this  day  to  dine  with  the  noble  widow  of  his 
old  patron.  Ferdinand,  however,  found  himself  quite  incapable  of 
entering  into  any  society,  and  he  hurried  to  his  hotel  to  send  a 
note  ot  excuse  to  Brook-street.  As  he  arrived,  Glastonbury  was 
just  about  to  step  into  a  hackney-coach,  so  that  Ferdinand  had  no 
opportunity  of  communicating  his  sorrows  to  his  friend,  even  had 
he  been  inclined. 


CHAPTER  m. 

in  WHICH  GLASTONBURY   MEETS    THE  VERY  LAST  PERSON  IK  THE 
WORLD  HE  EXPECTED,  AND  THE  STRANGE  CONSEQUENCES. 

When  Glastonbury  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  the  good  old 
duchess,  he  found  nobody  in  the  drawing-room  but  a  young  man 
of  very  distinguished  appearance,  whose  person  was  unknown  to 
him,  but  who,  nevertheless,  greeted  him  with  remarkable  cordiality. 
The  good  Glastonbury  returned,  with  some  confusion,  his  warm 
salutation. 

14 
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**  It  is  many  years  since  we  last  met,  Mr.  Glastonbaryy**  add 
the  joung  man.  "  I  am  not  surprised  yoa  haye  forgotten  me.  I 
|im  Disrby ;  perhaps  you  recollect  me  ?  ** 

"  My  dear  child  1  My  dear  lord !  You  have  indeed  changed ! 
Toil  are  a  man,  and  I  am  a  yery  old  one." 

"  Nay !  my  dear  sir,  I  obsenre  little  change.  Belieye  me,  I 
haye  often  recalled  your  image  in  my  long  absence,  and  I  find  now 
that  my  memory  has  not  deceiyed  me." 

Glastonbury  and  his  companion  fell  into  some  conyersation  about 
the  latter's  trayels,  and  residence  at  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  which 
their  hostess  entered. 

**  I  have  asked  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  meet  our  family  circle," 
said  her  grace,  "  for  I  do  not  think  I  can  well  ask  you  to  meet  any 
who  love  you  better.     It  is  long  since  you  have  seen  Digby." 

**  Mr.  Glastonbury  did  not  recognise  me,  grandmamma,"  said 
Lord  Montfort. 

"  These  sweet  children  have  all  grown  out  of  your  sight,  Mr. 
Glastonbury,"  said  the  duchess ;  **  but  they  are  very  good.  And 
as  for  Digby,  I  really  think  he  comes  to  see  his  poor  grandmother 
every  day." 

The  duke  and  duchess,  and  two  young  daughters,  were  now 
announced. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  when  you  called,  Glas- 
tonbury," said  his  grace;  ''but  I  thought  I  should  soon  hear  of 
you  at  grandmamma's." 

*<  And,  dear  Mr.  Glastonbury,  why  did  you  not  come  up  and  see 
me  ?  "  said  the  younger  duchess. 

<'  And,  dear  Mr.  Glastonbury,  do  you  remember  me  ?  "  said  one 
beautiful  daughter. 

"  And  me,  Mr.  Glastonbury,  me  ?  I  am  Isabella." 

Blushing,  smiling,  bowing,  constrained  from  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  and  yet  every  now  and  then  quite  at  ease  when  his  ear 
recalled  a  familiar  voice,  dear  Mr.  Glastonbury  was  very  gratified 
and  very  happy.  The  duke  took  him  aside,  and  they  were  soon 
engaged  in  conversation. 

**  How  is  Henrietta  to-day,  Digby?"  inquired  Isabella.  " I  left 
her  an  hour  ago ;  we  have  been  riding,  and  expected  to  meet  you 
Jill.     She  will  be  here  immediately." 

There  was  a  knock,  and  soon  the  drawing-room  door  opened, 
and  Miss  Temple  was  announced. 

•*  I  must  make  papa's  apologies,"  said  Henrietta,  advancing  and 
embracing  the  old  duchess.  **I  hope  he  may  get  here  in  the 
evening;  but  he  bade  me  remind  your  grace  that  your  kind  invita- 
tion was  only  provisionally  accepted." 

"He  is  quite  right,"  said  the  old  lady;  "and  indeed  I  hardly 
expected  him,  for  he  told  m0  there  was  a  public  dinner  which  he  was 
obliged  to  attend.    I  am  sure  that  our  dinner  is  a  very  private  one 
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indeed,"  continued  the  old  lady  with  a  smile.  "  It  i«  really  a  family 
party,  though  there  is  one  member  of  the  family  here  whom  you  do 
not  know,  my  dear  Miss  Temple,  and  whom,  I  am  sure,  you  will 
loYe  as  much  as  all  of  us  do.    Digby,  where  is  ?" — 

At  this  moment  dinner  was  announced.  Lord  Montfort  offered 
his  arm  to  Henrietta.  "  There,  lead  the  way,*'  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  the  girls  must  beau  themselves,  for  I  have  no  young  men  to-day  wr 
them.  I  suppose  man  and  wife  must  be  parted,  so  I  must  take 
my  son*s  arm ;  Mr.  Glastonbury,  you  will  hand  down  the  duchess.'' 
But  before  Glastonbury's  name  yrm  mentioned  Henrietta  was  half- 
way down  stairs. 

The  duke  and  his  son  presided  at  the  dinner.  Henrietta  sat  on 
one  side  of  Lord  Montfort,  his  mother  on  the  other.  Glastonbury 
sat  on  the  right  hand  g#  the  duke,  and  opposite  their  hostess ;  the 
two  young  ladies  in  the  middle.  All  the  guests  had  been  seated 
without  Glastonbury  and  Henrietta  recognising  each  other ;  and, 
as  he  sat  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as  Miss  Temple,  it  was  not 
until  Lord  Montfort  asked  Mr.  Glastonbury  to  take  wine  with  him, 
that  Henrietta  heard  a  name  that  might  weU  indeed  turn  her  pale. 

Glastonbury !  It  never  entered  into  her  head  at  the  moment  that 
it  was  the  Mr.  Glastonbury  whom  she  had  known.  Glastonbury  I 
— ^what  a  name !  What  dreadful  associations  did  it  not  induce ! 
She  looked  forward— she  caught  the  well-remembered  visage — she 
sunk  back  in  her  chair.  But  Henrietta  Temple  had  a  strong  mind ; 
this  was  surely  an  occasion  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Glastonbury's  atten- 
tion was  not  attracted  to  her :  he  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  a 
lady  at  the  table  called  Henrietta,  but  he  was  engrossed  with  his 
neighbours,  and  his  eye  never  caught  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Temple. 
It  was  not  until  the  ladies  rose  to  retire  that  Mr.  Glastonbury 
beheld  that  form  which  he  had  not  forgotten,  and  looked  upon  a  lady 
whose  name  was  associated  in  his  memory  with  the  most  disastrous 
and  mournful  moments  of  his  life.  Miss  Temple  followed  the 
duchess  out  of  the  room,  and  Glastonbury,  perplexed  and  agitated, 
resumed  his  seat. 

But  Henrietta  was  the  prey  of  emotions  far  more  acute  and  dis- 
tracting. It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  really  been  imacquainted 
with  the  state  of  her  heart  until  this  sudden  apparition  of  Glaston- 
bury. How  his  image  recalled  the  past  I  She  had  schooled  herself 
to  consider  it  all  a  dream ;  now  it  lived  before  her.  Here  was  one 
of  the  principal  performers  in  that  fatal  tragedy  of  Armine.  Glas- 
tonbury in  the  house — under  the  same  roof  as  she !  Where  was 
Ferdinand  ?  There  was  one  at  hand  who  could  tell  her.  Was  he 
married?  She  had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it  since 
her  return :  she  had  not  dared  to  ask.  Of  course  he  was  married; 
but  was  he  happy?  And  Glastonbury,  who,  if  he  did  not  know  all, 
knew  so  much — ^how  strange  it  must  be  to  Glastonbury  to  meet  her ! 
Dear  Glastonbury !    She  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  she  so 
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fondly  listened  to  Ferdinand's  charming  narratives  of  alllus amiable 
and  simple  life  I  Dear,  dear  Glastonbury,  whom  she  was  so  to  love ! 
And  she  met  him  now,  and  did  not  speak  to  him,  or  looked  upon 
him  as  a  stranger  ^  and  he,  he  would,  perhaps,  look  upon  her  with 

Sity,  certainly  with  pain.  O  Life— what  a  heart-breaking  thing  is 
fe  I  And  our  affections,  our  sweet  and  pure  affections,  fountains 
of  such  joy  and  solace,  that  nourish  all  thmgs,  and  make  the  most 
barren  and  rigid  soil  teem  with  liie  and  beauty— oh !  why  do  we 
disturb  the  flow  of  their  sweet  waters,  and  pollute  their  immaculate 
and  salutary  source  (  Ferdinand^  Ferdinand  Armine,  why  were  yoa 
false? 

The  door  opened.  Mr.  Glastonbury  entered,  followed  by  the 
duke  and  his  son.  Henrietta  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair — one  of 
Lord  Montfort's  sisters,  seated  on  an  ottoftan  at  her  side,  held  her 
hand.     Henrietta's  eye  met  Glastonbury's ;  she  bowed  to  him. 

"How  your  hand  trembles,  Henrietta  I"  said  the  young  lady. 

Glastonbury  approached  her  with  a  hesitating  step.  He  blushed 
faintly — ^he  looked  exceedingly  perplexed — at  length  he  reached 
her,  and  stood  before  her,  and  said  nothing. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Glastonbury,"  said  Henrietta; 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  should  break  the 
awkward  silence,  and  she  pointed  to  a  chair  at  her  side. 

**  That  would  indeed  be  impossible,"  said  Glastonbury. 

•*  Oh,  you  knew  Mr.  Glastonbury  before,"  said  the  young  lady. 
^Grandmamma,  only  think,  Henrietta  knew  Mr.  Glastonbury 
before." 

"  We  were  neighbours  in  Nottinghamshire,"  said  Henrietta,  in 
a  quick  tone. 

"Isabella,"  said  her  sister,  who  was  seated  at  the  piano,  "the 
harp  awaits  you."  Isabella  rose.  Lord  Montfort  was  approaching^ 
Henrietta,  when  the  old  duchess  called  to  him. 

Henrietta  and  Glastonbury  were  alone. 

"  This  is  a  strange  meeting,  Mr.  Glastonbury,"  said  Henrietta. 

What  could  poor  Glastonbury  say.  Somethhig  he  murmured, 
but  not  very  much  to  the  purpose.  **  Have  you  been  in  Notting- 
hamshire lately  ?"  said  Henrietta. 

"I  left  it  about  ten  days  back  with" — and  here  Glastonbury 
stopped—"  with  a  friend,"  he  concluded. 

"  I  trust  all  your  friends  are  well,"  said  Henrietta,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice 

" No— yei— that  is,"  said  Glastonbury,  "something  better  than 
they  were." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  father  is  not  here,**  said  Miss  Temple ; "  he 
has  a  lively  remembrance  of  all  your  kinSiess." 

"Kindness,  I  fear,"  said  Glastonbury,  in  a  melancholy  tone^ 
that  was  most  unfortunate." 

*•  We  do  not  deem  it  so,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
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*  My  dear  young  lady/'  said  Glastonbury,  but  liis  voice  faltered 
as  he  added,  ^  we  have  had  great  unhappiness.'' 

**  I  regret  it,"  said  Henrietta.  "  You  had  a  marriage,  I  believe, 
expected  in  your  family  ?  " 

^  It  has  not  occurred,"  said  Glastonbury. 

**  Indeed!" 

^  Alas !  madam,"  said  her  companion,  ^  if  I  might  venture 
indeed  to  speak  of  one  whom  I  will  not  name,  and  yet " 

<^Pray  speak,  sir,"  said  Miss  Temple,  in  a  kind,  yet  hushed 
Toice. 

^  The  child  of  our  affections,  madam,  is  not  what  he  was.  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  visited  him.  with  great  afflictions." 

**  You  speak  of  Captain  Armine,  sir  ?  " 

**  I  speak  indeed  of  my  broken-hearted  Ferdinand ;  I  would  1 
could  say  yours.     O  Miss  Temple,  he  is  a  wreck. 

"  Yes !  yes  I "  said  Henrietta  in  a  low  tone. 

**Whatne  has  endured,"  continued  Glastonbury,  "passes  all 
description  of  mine.  His  life  has  indeed  been  spared,  but  under 
circumstances  that  almost  make  me  regret  he  lives." 

^  He  has  not  married  i"  muttered  Henrietta. 

"  He  came  to  Bude  to  claim  his  bride,  and  she  was  gone/'  said 
Glastonbury ;  "  his  mind  sunk  under  the  terrible  bereavement.  For 
weeks  he  was  a  maniac ;  and,  though  Providence  spared  him  again 
to  us,  and  his  mind,  thanks  to  God,  is  again  whole,  he  h  the  victim  of 
a  profound  melancholy,  that  seems  to  defy  alike  medical  skill  and 
worldly  vicissitude." 

"Digby,  Digby!"  exclaimed  Isabella,  who  was  at  the  harp, 
**  Henrietta  is  fainting."  Lord  Montfort  rushed  forward  just  in 
time  to  seize  her  cold  hand. 

"  The  room  is  too  hot/'  said  one  sister 

<*  The  coffee  is  too  strong/'  said  the  other. 

"  Air,"  said  the  young  duchess. 

Lord  Montfort  carried  Henrietta  into  a  distant  room.  There 
was  a  balcony  opening  into  a  garden.  He  seated  her  on  a  bench, 
and  never  quitted  her  side,  but  contrived  to  prevent  any  one 
approaching  her.    The  women  clustered  together. 

"  Sweet  creature  I "  said  the  old  duchess,  "  she  often  makes  me 
tremble;  she  has  but  just  recovered,  Mr.  Glastonbury,  &om  along 
and  terrible  illness." 

"Indeed!"  said  Glastonbury. 

"  Poor  dear  Digby,"  continued  her  grace,  "  this  will  quite  upset 
him  again.    He  was  in  such  spirits  about  her  health  the  other  day." 

"Lord  Montfort?"  inquired  Glastonbury. 

"Our  Digby.  You  know  that  he  is  to  be  married  to  Henrietta 
next  month." 

"  Holy  Virgin  I"  muttered  Glastonbury;  and,  seizing  advantage 
of  the  confusion,  he  effected  his  escape. 
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It  was  still  od  early  hour  when  Mr.  GlastonbniT' 
hotel.  He  understood,  however,  thM  Captaiii  Armii 
returned  and  retired.  Glustonbiuy  knocked  gently  m 
was  invited  to  enter.  Tbe  good  maa  was  pde 
Ferdinand  was  already  in  bed.  Glastonbury  tool 
seated  himself  by  his  srde. 

"Mj  dear  friend,  what  istbemaUerT"  said  Feri 
"I  hare  seen  her — IbaveaeenberPaidGiasta 
"Henrietta!  Been  Henrietta t"  inqoired  Ferdinsni 
Glastonbury  nodded  assent,  butwithamoet  raefu. 


"What  has  happened? — vAat  did  she  say?"  aika 


hands. 

"  Speafc — 8peak,  my  Glaatonbnry," 

"  I  wish  that  my  death  could  make  you  both  hap] 
tonbury ;  "  but  I  tear  that  would  do  you  do  gmtd. 

"Is  there  any  hopeT'  said  Ferdinand. 

"None!"  said  Gl^tonbory.    "Prepare  Toarsel^  i 
for  the  worst." 

"  Is  she  mairiedt"  inquired  Ferdinutd. 

"  No ;  but  fihe  ia  going:  to  be." 

"  I  know  it,"  Eoid  Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury  stared. 

"YoQ  know  it!— what!  toDigby?" 

"  Digby,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be ;  damn  h 

"  Hush  I  hushi"  said  Glastonhoiy. 

"Mayallthecurees" 

"  God  forbid,"  said  GlaEtmbmv,  intemipting  biOi. 

"Unfeeling-,  fickle,  false,  treacherona" 

"  She  is  an  angel,"  said  GlaeUnbaiy,  "  a  Toy  angel.  She  haa 
fainted,  and  nearly  in  my  arms." 

"  Fainted  I  nearly  in  your  ermsl  Ch,  tell  me  all-^ell  me  tH, 
Glastonbury,"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  starting  up  in  his  bed  with  an 
eager  voice  and  sparkling  eyes.    "Does  aha  I»ve  me  t" 

"  I  fear  ao,"  Mid  GlsAtoaboiy. 

"Fear  I" 

"  Oh,  how  Z  pity  her  poor  wpf*^  beartl*  udd  Gkstoo- 

"Whenltoldherof  BUyoaranfierings" 

" Sid  yov  tell  herf    What  theat" 
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"And  she  herself  has  barely  recovered  from  a  long  and  terrible 
illness/* 

"  My  own  Henrietta !  Now  I  could  die  happy,'*  said  Fer- 
dinand. 

"T  thought  it  would  break  your  heart,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"  It  is  the  only  happy  moment  I  have  known  for  months,"  said 
■Ferdinand. 

"  I  was  so  overwhelmed  that  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,"  said 
Glastonbury.  "  I  really  never  meant  to  tell  you  anything.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  came  into  your  room." 

'*  Dear,  dear  Glastonbury,  I  am  myself  again." 

"  Only  think!"  said  Glastonbury;  "  I  never  was  so  imhappy 
in  my  life." 

"  I  have  endured  for  the  last  four  hours  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,"  said  Ferdinand,  "to  think  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married — to  be  married  to  another ;  that  she  was  happy,  proud, 
prosperous,  totally  regardless  of  me,  perhaps  utterly  forgetful  of  the 
past ;  and  that  I  was  dying  like  a  dog  in  this  cursed  caravanserai! 
O,  Glastonbury!  nothing  that  I  have  ever  endured  has  been  equal 
to  the  hell  of  this  day.  And  now  you  have  come  and  made  me 
comparatively  happy.    I  shall  get  up  directly." 

Glastonbury  looked  quite  astonished;  he  could  not  comprehend 
how  his  fatal  intelligence  could  have  produced  effects  so  directly 
contrary  from  those  he  had  anticipated.  However,  in  answer  to 
Ferdinand's  reiterated  inquiries,  he  contrived  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  everything  that  had  occurred,  and  Ferdinand's  running 
commentary  continued  to  be  one  of  constant  self-congratulation. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  misfortune,'*  said  Ferdinand,  ^  with 
which  you  are  unacquainted,  my  dear  friend." 

"Indeed! "  said  Glastonbury,  "  I  thought  I  knew  enough." 

*' Alas !  she  has  become  a  great  heiress  r* 

"Is  that  it?"  said  Glastonbury. 

"There  is  the  blow,"  said  Ferdinand.  ''Were  it  not  for  that, 
by  the  soul  of  my  grandfather,  I  would  tear  her  from  the  arms  of 
this  stripling  ?" 

.     "  StriplingI"  said  Glastonlnny. » I  never  saw  a  truer  nobleman 
in  my  life." 

*'Ahl"  exclaimed  Ferdinand. 

"Nay,  second  scarcely  to  yourself!  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes,"  continued  Glastonbury.  "  He  was  but  a  child  when  I  saw  him 
last :  but  so  were  you,  Ferdinand.  Believe  me,  he  is  no  ordinary 
rival." 

"Goodlooking!" 

"Altogether  of  a  most  princely  presence.  I  have  rarely  met  a 
personage  so  highly  accomplished,  or  who  more  quickly  impressed 
you  with  his  moral  and  intellectual  excellence.'' 

"^  ^d  they  are  positively  engaged  ?" 
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**  To  be  married  next  month/'  replied  Glastonbury. 

"01   Glastonbury,  why  do  I  hveT*  exclaimed  Ferdinand; 
**  why  did  I  recover?" 

"My  dear  child,  but  just  now  you  were  comparatively  happy." 

"  Happy !    You  cannot  mean  to  inrsidt  me.    Happy !    Oh,  U 
there  in  this  world  a  things  so  deplorable  as  I  am ! " 

**  I  thougrht  I  did  wron":  to  say  anything,"  said  Glastonbury, 
speaking"  as  it  were  to  himself. 

Ferdinand  made  no  observation.    He  turned  himself  in  his  bed, 
with  his  face  averted  from  Glastonbury. 

*^  Good  night/'  said  Glastonbury,  filter  remaining  some  time  in 
silence. 

*^  (jK>od  night,"  said  Ferdmand,  in  a  faint  and  mournfol  tone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHICH,  ON  THE  WHOLE,  IS  PERHAPS  AS  REMARKABLE  A  CHAPTEB  AS 

ANT  IN  THE  WORK. 

Wretched  as  he  was,  the  harsh  business  of  life  could  not  be 
neglected ;  Captain  Armine  was  obliged  to  be  in  Lincoln's  Inn  by 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  was  on  his  return  from  hw 
lawyer,  as  he  was  about  to  cross  Berkeley-square^  that  a  carriage 
suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  ro:iJ,  and  a  female  hand 
ajipareutly  beckoned  to  him  from  the  window.  Tie  was  at  first 
very  doubtful  whether  he  were  indeed  the  person  to  whom  the 
Bi*riial  was  addressed,  but  as  on  looking  around  there  was  not  a 
siii<^-le  human  being  in  sight,  he  at  length  slowly  approached  the 
C'luipaze,  from  which  a  white  handkerchief  now  waved  with  con- 
wderable  agitation.  Somewhat  perplexed  by  this  incident,  the 
Tr^ystery  was,  however,  immediately  explained  by  the  voice  of  Lady 
Bellair. 

"  You  wicked  man,"  said  her  little  ladyship,  in  a  great  rage. 
"  Oh  I  how  I  hate  you !  I  could  cut  you  up  into  minced  meat ; 
that  I  could.  Here  I  have  been  givmg  parties  every  night,  all  for 
YOU  too.  And  you  have  been  in  town  and  never  called  on  me. 
Tell  nie  your  name.  How  is  your  wife  ?  Oh  1  you  are  not  married. 
You  should  marry;  I  hate  a  cidevant  jeune  homme.  However,  you 
can  wait  a  little.  Here,  James,  Thomas,  Peter,  what  is  your  name, 
open  the  door  and  let  him  in.  There  get  in,  get  in ;  I  have  a  great 
doU  to  siiy  to  you."  And  Ferdinand  found  that  it  was  absolutely 
necess:ir3i  to  comply. 

"  Now,  where  shall  we  go  ?"  said  her  ladyship ;  "  I  have  got  till 
two  o'clock.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  be  at  home  every  day  from  two 
till  six,  to  receive  my  friends.    You  must  come  and  call  upon  me. 
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You  may  come  eyery  day  if  you  like.  Do  not  leave  your  card.  I 
late  people  who  leave  cards.  I  never  see  them ;  I  order  all  to  be 
"burnt.  I  cannot  bear  people  who  leave  bits  of  paper  at  my  house- 
Do  you  want  to  go  anywhere? — You  do  not! — Why  do  not  you  ? 
How  is  your  worthy  father,  Sir  Peter  ? — la  his  name  Sir  Peter  or 
Sir  Paul  ? — ^Well,  never  mind ;  you  know  whom  I  mean. — ^And  your 
charming  mother,  my  favourite  friend ?— She  is  charming;  she  is 
quite  one  of  my  favourites. — ^And  were  not  you  to  marry  ? — Tell 
me,  why  have  you  not? — ^Miss— Miss — ^you  know  whom  I  mean, 
whose  grandfather  was  my  son's  friend.  In  town  are  they? — 
Where  do  they  live  ? — ^Brook  street!— I  will  go  and  call  upon 
^hem. — There  pull  the  string  and  tell  him  where  they  live.*' 

And  so,  in  a  few  minutes,  Lady  Bellair's  carriage  stopped  oppo« 
site  the  house  of  Miss  Grandison. 

"Are  they  early  risers ?"  said  her  ladyship;  "I  get  up  every 
morning  at  six.  I  dare  say  they  will  not  receive  me ;  but  do  you 
ihow  yourself,  and  then  they  cannot  refuse." 

In  consequence  of  this  diplomatic  movement  Lady  Bellair 
<ffected  an  entrance.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  Ferdinand,  her  lady- 
4liip  was  ushered  into  the  morning-room,  where  she  found  Lady 
Armine  and  Katherine. 

"My  dear  lady,  how  do  you  do?  And  my  sweet  miss  1— Oh! 
your  eyes  are  so  bright,  that  it  quite  makes  me  young  to  look  upon 
them  I— I  quite  love  you,  that  I  do. — Your  grandfather  and  my 
poor  son  were  bosom  friends. — ^And,  my  dear  lady,  where  have  you 
been  all  this  time  ?  Here  have  I  been  giving  parties  eveir  night, 
and  all  for  you ;  all  for  my  Bath  friends ;  telling  everybody  about 
you ;  talking  of  nothing  else ;  everybody  longing  to  see  you ;  and 
you  have  never  been  near  me.  My  dinner-paries  are  over ;  I  shall 
not  give  any  more  dinners  until  June.  But  I  have  three  evenings 
yet ;  to-night— you  must  come  to  me  to-night,  and  Thursday,  and 
Saturday ;  you  must  come  on  all  three  nights.  Oh !  why  did  you 
not  caU  upon  me  ? — I  should  have  asked  you  to  dinner. — I  would 
have  asked  you  to  meet  Lord  Colonnade  and  Lady  Ionia ! — ^They 
would  have  just  suited  you ;  they  would  have  tasted  you  1 — ^But  I 
tell  you  what  I  will  do ;  I  will  come  and  dine  with  you  some  day. — 
Kow,  when  will  you  have  me  ? — ^Let  me  see,  when  am  I  free  ?"  So 
saying,  her  ladyship  opened  a  little  red  book,  which  was  her  inse- 
parable companion  in  London.  "  All  this  week  I  am  ticketed ; 
Monday,  the  Derricourts— dull,  but  then  he  is  a  duke.  Tuesday  I 
dine  with  Bonmot;  we  have  made  it  up;  he  gives  me  a  dinner. 
Wednesday — ^Wednesday — ^where  is  Wednesday? — General  Fane- 
ville,  my  own  party.  Thursday,  the  Maxburys — ^bad  dinner,  bui 
good  company.  Friday,  Waring  Cutts— a  famous  house  for  eating ; 
but  that  is  not  in  my  way ;  however,  I  must  go,  for  he  sends  me 
pines.  And  Saturday,  I  dine  off  a  rabbit,  by  myself,  at  one  o'clock, 
to  go  and  see  my  dear,  darling  Lady  St.  Julians  at  Richmond.     So 
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it  cannot  be  this  or  next  week.  I  will  send  yon  a  note ;  I  will  tell 
you  to-night.  And  now  I  must  go,  for  it  is  fi7e  minutes  to  two-* 
I  am  always  at  home  from  two  till  six^I  receiTe  my  friends— Yea 
may  come  every  day — and  you  must  come  to  see  my  new  squint; 
my  darling,  funny,  little  grandson  gave  it  me — And,  my  dear  nas^ 
where  is  that  wicked  Lady  Grandison  ? — Do  you  ever  see  her,  or 
are  you  enemies?— She  has  got  the  estate, has  not  she? — Sie  ne^er 
calls  upon  me— Tell  her  she  is  one  of  my  greatest  fayourites— Oh! 
why  does  not  she  come?— I  should  have  a^ed  her  to  dinner;  and 
now  all  my  dinners  are  over  till  June.  Tell  me  where  she  lives^ 
and  I  will  call  upon  her  to-morrow." 

So  saying,  and  bidding  them  all  farewell  very  cordially,  her 
ladyship  took  Ferdinand's  arm  and  retired. 

Captain  Armine  returned  to  his  mother  and  cousin,  and  sat  an 
hour  with  them,  until  their  carriage  was  announced.  Just  as  he 
was  going  away,  he  observed  Lady  Bellabr's  little  red  book,  which 
she  had  left  behind. 

"Poor  Lady  Bellair,  what  will  she  do?"8idd  Miss  Grandison; 
••  We  must  take  it  to  her  immediately." 

**  I  will  leave  it,"  said  Ferdinand,  «I  shall  pass  her  house." 

Bellair  House  was  the  prettiest  mansion  in  May  Fair.  It  was  a 
long  building,  in  the  Italian  style,  situate  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
which,  though  not  very  extensive,  were  laid  out  with  so  much  art 
and  taste,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  believe  that  you  were  in  a 
great  city.  The  house  was  furnished  and  adorned  with  all  that 
taste  for  which  Lady  Bellair  was  distinguished.  All  the  receiving- 
rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor,  and  were  all  connected.  Ferdinand, 
who  remembered  Lady  Bellair's  injunctions  not  to  leave  cards, 
attracted  by  the  spot,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  himself, 
determined  to  pay  her  ladyship  a  visit,  and  was  ushered  into  an 
octagon  library,  lined  with  well-laden  dwarf  cases  of  brilliant 
volumes,  crowned  with  no  lack  of  marble  busts,  bronzes,  and 
Etruscan  vases.  On  each  side  opened  a  magnificent  saloon,  fur- 
nished in  that  classic  style  which  the  late  accomplished  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Hope  first  rendered  popular  in  this  country.  The  wings,  pro- 
jecting far  into  the  gardens,  comprised  respectively  a  dining-room 
and  a  conservatory  of  considerable  dimensions.  Isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  gardens  was  a  long  building,  called  the  summer-room, 
lined  with  Indian  matting,  and  screened  on  one  side  from  the  air, 
merely  by  Venetian  blinds.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  were  almost 
entirely  covered  with  caricatures  and  prints  of  the  country  seats  of 
Lady  Bellair's  friends,  all  of  which  she  took  care  to  visit.  Hei« 
also  were  her  parrots,  and  some  birds  of  a  sweeter  voice,  a  monkey, 
and  the  famous  squirrel. 

Lady  Bellair  was  seated  in  a  chair,  the  back  of  which  was  much 
higher  than  her  head ;  at  her  side  was  a  little  table  with  writing    {-. 
materials,  and  on  which  also  was  placed  a  magnificent  bell,  by    i  J 
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BenreDnto  Cellhu,  with  which  her  ladyship  snmmoiiecl  her  p&ge, 
wlio,  in  the  meantime,  loitered  in  the  haU. 

^  Yon  have  brought  me  my  book !"  she  exclaimed,  as  Ferdinand 
entered  with  the  mystical  volmne.  ^  Gire  it  me — give  it  me.  Here 
I  cannot  tell  Mrs.  Fanconrt  what  day  I  can  dine  with  her.  I  am 
engaged  all  this  week  and  all  next,  and  I  am  to  dine  with  yonr 
dear  family  when  I  like.  But  Mrs.  Fanconrt  must  choose  her  day, 
because  they  will  keep.  You  do  not  know  this  gentleman/'  she 
said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Fancourt.  ^  Well,  I  shall  not  introduce  you; 
he  will  not  suit  you;  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  only  dines  with 
dukes.'' 

Mrs.  Fancourt  consequently  looked  very  anxious  for  an  intro* 
duction. 

^  General  Faneville/'  Lady  Bellair  continued,  to  a  gentleman  on 
her  left,  "  what  day  do  I  dine  with  you  ?  Wednesday.  Is  our  party 
full  ?  You  must  make  room  for  him;  he  is  my  greatest  farourite. 
All  the  ladies  are  in  lore  with  him." 

General  Fanerille  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  the  high  honour; 
Ferdinand  protested  he  was  engaged  on  Wednesday ;  Mrs.  Fan- 
court  looked  very  disappointed  t£kt  she  had  thus  lost  another  oppor* 
tunity  of  learning  the  name  of  so  distinguished  a  personage. 

lliere  was  another  knock.  Mrs.  Fancourt  departed.  Lady 
Maxbury,  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Selina,  were  amiounced. 

<^  Haye  you  got  him?"  asked  Lady  Bellair  yery  eagerly,  as  her 
new  yisitors  entered. 

**  He  has  promised  most  positiyely,"  answered  Lady  Maxbury. 

'^  Dear,  good  creature  I "  exclaimed  Lady  BeUair,  ^'  you  are  the 
dearest  creature  that  I  know.  And  you  are  charming,"  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  herself  to  Lady  Selina;  ''if  I  were  a  man,  I 
would  marry  you  directly.  There  now,  he  (tumins^  to  Ferdinand) 
cannot  marry  you,  because  he  is  married  already ;  hut  he  should,  if 
he  were  not.    And  how  will  he  come  ?"  inquired  Lady  Bellair. 

**  He  will  find  his  way,''  said  Lady  Maxbury. 

**  And  I  am  not  to  ^ay  anything  f "  inquirea  Lady  Bellair* 

^  Not  anything,''  said  Lady  Mtu^bury. 

"  I  cannot  bear  paying,"  said  Lady  Bellair.  "  But  will  he  dance, 
and  will  he  bring  his  bows  and  arrows  ?  Lord  Dorfield  protests  'tis 
nothing  without  the  bows  and  arrows." 

''  What,  the  New  Zealand  chief.  Lady  Bellair?"  inquired  the 
general. 

*^  Hare  you  seen  him?"  inquired  Lady  Bellair,  eagerly. 

**  Not  yet,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

^  Well  then,  you  will  see  him  to-night,"  said  Lady  Bellair^  with 
■n  air  of  triumph.    ^  He  is  coming  to  me  to-night." 

Ferdinand  rose,  and  was  about  to  depart. 

"  You  must  not  go  without  seeing  my  squirrel,**  said  her  ladyships 
^  that  my  dear  funny  grandson  gaye  mes  ne  ia  such  a  funny  boy* 
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days  was  rather  the  result  of  family  arrangementB  than  of  an; 
sympathy.  I  love  her  far  better  now  than  I  did  then,  and  yet  sm 
is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  would  many.  I  troBt, 
I  beUeve,  that  my  conduct,  if  it  have  clouded  for  a  moment  her  life, 
will  not  ultimately,  will  not  long  obscure  it ;  and  she  has  every 
charm  and  virtue  and  accident  of  fortune  to  attract  the  admiration 
and  attention  of  the  most  favoured.  Her  feelings  towards  me  at 
any  time  could  have  been  but  mild  and  calm.  It  is  a  mere  abfose 
of  terms  to  style  such  sentiments  love.  But,"  added  he  sarcas- 
tically, ^'  this  is  too  delicate  a  subject  for  me  to  dilate  on  to  Miss 
Temple." 

'^For  God's  sake  do  not  be  so  bitter,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  then 
she  added,  in  a  voice  half  of  anguish,  half  of  tenderness,  ^'  Let  me 
never  be  taunted  by  those  lips  1  0  Ferdinand,  why  cannot  we  be 
fiiends?" 

**  Because  we  are  more  than  friends.  To  me  such  a  word  from 
your  lips  is  mere  mockeiy.  Let  ns  never  meet.  That  alone 
remains  for  us.  Little  did  1  suppose  that  we  ever  should  have  met 
again.  I  go  nowhere,  I  enter  no  single  house ;  my  visit  here  this 
morning  was  one  of  those  whimsical  vagaries  which  cannot  be 
counted  on.  This  old  lady  indeed  seems,  somehow  or  other,  am- 
nected  with  our  destiny.    I  believe  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  her.'* 

The  pap^e  entered  the  room.  ^^Miss  Temple,''  said  the  lad, 
*'  my  lady  bid  me  say  the  Duchess  and  Lord  Montfort  were  here.* 

Ferdinand  started — and  darting,  almost  unconscionsly,  a  glance 
of  fierce  reproach  at  the  miserable  Henrietta,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  made  his  escape  from  Bellair  House  without  re-entezixig 
the  library. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OOICTAIiaT^O  A3X  BVEiaSG  ASSEMBLY  AT  BSLLAIB  HOUSE. 

Bbated  on  an  ottoman  in  the  octagon  library,  occasionally 
throwing  a  glance  at  her  illuminated  and  crowded  saloons,  or 
beckoning,  with  a  fan  almost  as  long  as  herself,  to  a  distant  guest, 
Lady  Bellair  received  the  world  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnessed  the  strange  rencontre  between  Henrietta  Temple  and 
Ferdinand  Armine.  Her  page,  who  stood  at  the  library-door  in  a 
new  fancy  dress,  received  the  announcement  of  the  company  from 
the  other  servants,  and  himself  communicated  the  information  to 
his  mistress. 

"  Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  my  lady,"  said  the  page. 

"Heml"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  gruffly,  as,  with  no  very 
amiable  expression  of  countenance,  she  bowed,  with  her  haughtiest 
dignity,  to  a  rather  common-looking  personage  in  a  gorgeously- 
embroidered  waistcoat. 
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**  Lady  Ionia  Colonnade,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  bestowed  a  smiling  nod  on  this  fair  and  classic 
Same,  and  even  indicated,  by  a  movement  of  her  fan,  that  she 
might  take  a  seat  on  her  ottoman. 

"  Sir  Eatclifie  and  Lady  Armine,  my  lady,  and  Miss  Grandison." 

"  Dear,  good  people  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Bellair,  '*  how  late  you 
are  !  and  where  is  your  wicked  son  1  There,  go  into  the  next  room, 

fo,  go,  and  see  the  wonderful  man.  Lady  Ionia,  you  must  know 
.ady  Armine ;  she  is  hke  you ;  she  is  one  of  my  favourites.  Now 
then,  there  all  of  you  go  together.  I  will  not  have  anybody  stay 
here  except  my  niece.  This  is  my  niece,"  Lady  Bellair  added, 
pointing  to  a  very  young  lady  seated  by  her  side ;  "  I  give  this  party 
for  her." 

"  General  Faneville,  my  lady.* 

"  You  are  very  late,"  said  liidy  Bellair. 

*'  I  dined  at  Lord  Rochfort's,"  said  the  general,  bowing. 

"  Boehfort's !  Oh  I  where  are  they  ?— .where  are  the  Bochforts  ? 
they  ought  to  be  here.  I  must — ^I  will  see  them.  Do  you  think 
Lady  Sochfort  wants  a  nursery  governess?  Because  I  have  a 
charming  person  who  would  just  suit  her.  Go  and  find  her  out, 
General,  and  inquire ;  and  if  she  do  not  want  one,  find  out  some 
one  who  does.    Ask  Lady  Maxbury.    There,  go — ^go." 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple,  my  lady." 

'/Oh, my  darling!"  said  Lady  Bellair,  "my  real  darling  1  ait 
by  me.  I  sent  Lady  Ionia  away,  because  I  determined  to  keep 
this  place  for  you.  I  give  this  party  entirely  in  your  honour,  so 
you  ought  to  sit  here.  You  are  a  good  man,"  she  dontinned, 
addressing  Mr.  Temple ;  "  but  I  can't  love  you  so  well  as  your 
daughter." 

'^  I  should  be  too  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  smiling*. 

*'I  knew  you  when  you  ate  pap,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  Xaughing. 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  assumed  her  coldest  and  haughtiest  srlance.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  appeared  more  gorgeous  than  ever.  The  splendour 
of  her  sweeping  train  almost  required  a  page  to  support  it ;  she 
held  a  bouquet  which  might  have  served  for  the  centre-piece  of  a 
dinner-table.  A  slender  youth,  rather  distinguished  in  appearance, 
simply  dressed,  with  a  rose-bud  just  twisted  into  his  black  coat, 
but  whose  person  distilled  odours  whose  essence  might  have 
exhausted  a  conservatory,  lounged  at  her  side. 

"May  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  ladyship  Lord 
Catchimwhocan,"  breathed  forth  Mrs.  Montgomery,  exulting  in 
her  companion,  perhaps  in  her  conquest. 

Lady  Bellair  gave  a  short  and  ungracious  nod.    Mrs.  Mont- 

Cmery  recognised  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple.    "  There,  go,  go,"  said 
dy  Bellair,  interrupting  her,  "  nobody  must  stop  here ;  go  and 
see  the  wonderful  man  in  the  next  room." 


8S3  RBKBIITTA  TEMPLK. 

days  was  rather  the  result  of  family  arrang'ementB  thftn  of  an^ 
sympathy.  I  love  her  far  bettor  now  than  I  did  then,  and  yet  m 
is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  would  many.  I  troBt, 
I  believe,  that  my  conduct,  if  it  have  clouded  for  a  moment  her  hfe, 
will  not  ultimately,  will  not  long  obscure  it ;  and  she  has  every 
charm  and  virtue  and  accident  of  fortune  to  attract  the  admiration 
and  attention  of  the  most  favoured.  Her  feelings  towards  me  at 
any  time  could  have  been  but  mild  and  calm.  It  is  a  mere  abuse 
of  terms  to  style  such  sentiments  love.  But,"  added  he  sarcas- 
tically, ^^  this  is  too  delicate  a  subject  for  me  to  dilate  on  to  Mis3 
Temple." 

'^For  God's  sake  do  not  be  so  bitter,''  she  exclaimed ;  and  th(»a 
she  added,  in  a  voice  half  of  anguish,  half  of  tenderness,  ^'  Let  me 
never  be  taunted  by  those  lips  1  0  Ferdinand,  why  cannot  we  be 
friends?" 

**  Because  we  are  more  than  friends.  To  me  such  a  word  from 
your  lips  is  mere  mockery.  Let  us  never  meet.  That  alone 
remains  for  us.  Little  did  1  suppose  that  we  ever  should  have  met 
again.  I  go  nowhere,  I  enter  no  single  house ;  my  visit  here  this 
morning  was  one  of  those  whimsical  vagaries  which  cannot  be 
counted  on.  This  old  lady  indeed  seems,  somehow  or  other,  con- 
nected with  our  destiny.    I  believe  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  her." 

The  pap^e  entered  the  room.  ^'Miss  Temple,"  said  the  lad, 
"  my  lady  bid  me  sav  the  Duchess  and  Lord  Montfort  were  here.* 

Ferdinand  started. — and  darting,  almost  unconsciously,  a  glance 
of  fierce  reproach  at  the  miserable  Henrietta,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  made  his  ascape  from  Bellair  House  without  xe-entering 
the  hbrary. 


CHAPTEB  VL 

OOHTAnai^O  AJT  ZYSNINQ  ikSSSMBLT  AT  BELLAIB  HOUSE. 

Bbated  on  an  ottoman  in  the  octagon  library,  occasionally 
throwing  a  glance  at  her  illuminated  and  crowded  saloons,  or 
beckoning,  with  a  fan  almost  as  long  as  herself,  to  a  distant  guest, 
Lady  Bellair  received  the  world  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnessed  the  strange  rencontre  between  Henrietta  Temple  and 
Ferdinand  Armine.  Her  page,  who  stood  at  the  hbrary-door  in  a 
new  fancy  dress,  received  the  announcement  of  the  company  from 
the  other  servants,  and  himself  communicated  the  information  to 
his  mistress. 

"  Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  my  lady,"  said  the  page. 

"Hem!"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  gruffly,  as,  with  no  very 
amiable  expression  of  couDtenanee,  she  bowed,  with  her  haughtiest 
dignity,  to  a  rather  common-looking  personage  in  a  gorgeously- 
embroidered  waistcoat. 
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**  Lady  Ionia  Colonnade,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  bestowed  a  smiling'  nod  on  tbis  fair  and  dassic 
Jame,  and  even  indicated,  by  a  movement  of  her  fan,  that  she 
might  take  a  seat  on  her  ottoman. 

"  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  Lady  Armine,  my  lady,  and  Miss  Grandison." 

"  Dear,  good  people!"  exclaimed  Lady  Bellair,  '* how  late  you 
are  !  and  where  is  your  wicked  son  ?  There,  go  into  the  next  room, 
go,  go,  and  see  the  wonderful  man.  Lady  Ionia,  you  must  know 
Xisdy  Armine ;  she  is  hke  you ;  she  is  one  of  my  favourites.  Now 
then,  there  all  of  you  go  together.  I  will  not  have  anybody  stay 
here  except  my  niece.  This  is  my  niece,"  Lady  Bellair  added, 
pointing  to  a  very  young  lady  seated  oy  her  side ;  "I  give  this  party 
lor  her." 

"  General  Faneville,  my  lady.* 

**  You  are  very  late,"  said  Lady  Bellair. 

**  I  dined  at  Lord  Rochfort's,"  said  the  general,  bowing. 

"  Bochfort's !  Oh  I  where  are  they  ? — .where  are  the  Kochforts  ? 
they  ought  to  be  here.  I  must — ^I  will  see  them.  Do  you  think 
Lady  fiochfort  wants  a  nursery  governess?  Because  I  have  a 
charming  person  who  would  just  suit  her.  Go  and  find  her  out, 
General,  and  inquire ;  and  if  she  do  not  want  one,  find  out  some 
one  who  does.    Ask  Lady  Maxbury.    There,  go — ^go." 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple,  my  lady." 

'/ Oh,  my  darHng  I "  said  Lady  Bellair,  "  my  real  darling!  ait 
by  me.  I  sent  Lady  Ionia  away,  because  I  determined  to  keep 
tlds  place  for  you.  I  give  this  party  entirely  in  your  honour,  so 
you  ought  to  sit  here.  You  are  a  good  man,"  she  Continued, 
addressmg  Mr.  Temple ;  ^'  but  I  can't  love  you  so  well  as  your 
daughter.'' 

'^  I  should  be  too  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  smiling'. 

"  I  knew  you  when  you  ate  pap,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  Xaughing. 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  a^umed  her  coldest  and  haughtiest  glance.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  appeared  more  gorgeous  than  ever.  The  splendour 
of  her  sweeping  train  almost  required  a  page  to  support  it ;  she 
held  a  bouquet  which  might  have  served  for  the  centre-piece  of  a 
dinner-table.  A  slender  youth,  rather  distinguished  in  appearance, ; 
eimply  dressed,  with  a  rose-bud  just  twisted  into  his  black  coat^ 
but  whose  person  distilled  odours  whose  essence  might  have  , 
exhausted  a  conservatory,  lounged  at  her  side. 

"May  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  ladyship  Loi^d 
Catchimwhocan,"  breathed  forth  Mrs.  Montgomery,  exulting  in 
her  companion,  perhaps  in  her  conquest. 

Lady  Bellair  gave  a  short  and  ungracious  nod.  Mrs.  Mont- 
ffomery  recognised  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple.  "  There,  go,  go,"  said 
Lady  Bellair,  interrupting  her,  "  nobody  must  stop  here ;  go  and 
see  the  wonderful  man  in  the  next  room." 


8S3  RBKBIITTA  TEUPLK. 

days  was  rather  the  result  of  family  arrangement  than  of  anj 
sympathy.  I  love  her  far  better  now  than  I  did  then,  and  yet  she 
is  tl^  very  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  would  marry.  I  tmsti 
I  believe,  that  my  conduct,  if  it  have  clouded  for  a  moment  her  life, 
will  not  ultimately,  will  not  long  obscure  it ;  and  she  has  every 
charm  and  virtue  and  accident  of  fortune  to  attract  the  admiration 
and  attention  of  the  most  favoured.  Her  feelings  towards  me  at 
any  time  could  have  been  but  mild  and  calm.  It  is  a  noere  abuse 
of  terms  to  style  such  sentiments  love.  But,"  added  he  sarcas- 
tically, "  this  is  too  delicate  a  subject  for  me  to  dilate  on  to  Miss 
Temple." 

'^For  God's  sake  do  not  be  so  bitter,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  thtsa 
she  added,  in  a  voice  half  of  anguish,  half  of  tenderness,  '^  Let  me 
never  be  taunted  by  those  lips  1  0  Ferdinand,  why  cannot  we  be 
friends?" 

^*  Because  we  are  more  than  friends.  To  me  such  a  word  from 
your  lips  is  mere  mocke^.  Let  us  never  meet.  That  alone 
remains  for  us.  Little  did  1  suppose  that  we  ever  should  have  met 
again.  I  go  nowhere,  I  enter  no  single  house ;  my  visit  here  this 
morning  was  one  of  those  whimsical  vagaries  which  cannot  be 
counted  on.  This  old  lady  indeed  seems,  somehow  or  other,  ccm- 
nected  with  our  destiny.    I  believe  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  her." 

The  page  entered  the  room.  ^^  Miss  T^nple,"  said  the  lad, 
*'  my  lady  bid  me  say  the  Duchess  and  Lord  Monuort  were  here." 

Ferdinand  started — and  darting,  almost  unconsciously,  a  glance 
of  fierce  reproach  at  the  miserable  Henrietta,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  made  his  iscape  from  Bellair  House  without  xe-entering' 
the  library. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OOSTAISma  A3X  BVENING  ikSSEMBLT  AT  BSLLAIB  HOUSE. 

Bbateb  on  an  ottoman  in  the  octagon  library,  occasionally 
throwing  a  glance  at  her  illuminated  and  crowded  saloons,  or 
beckoning,  with  a  fan  almost  as  long  as  herself,  to  a  distant  guest, 
Lady  Bellair  received  the  world  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnessed  the  strange  rencontre  between  Henrietta  Temple  and 
Ferdinand  Armine.  Her  page,  who  stood  at  the  library-door  in  a 
new  fancy  dress,  received  the  announcement  of  the  company  from 
the  other  servants,  and  himself  communicated  the  information  to 
his  mistress. 

"  Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  my  lady,"  said  the  page. 

"Hem!"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  gruffly,  as,  with  no  very 
amiable  expression  of  couDteiiance,  she  bowed,  with  her  haughtiest 
dignity,  to  a  rather  common-looking  personage  in  a  gorgeously- 
embroidered  waistcoat. 
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**  Lady  Ionia  Calonnade,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  bestowed  a  smiling'  nod  on  tbis  fair  and  classic 
Same,  and  eyen  indicated,  by  a  movement  of  her  fan,  that  she 
might  take  a  seat  on  her  ottoman. 

'^  Sir  Eatclifie  and  Lady  Armine,  my  lady,  and  Miss  Grandison.'' 

"  Dear,  ffood  people  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Bellair,  *'  how  late  you 
are  I  and  where  is  your  wicked  son  ?  There,  go  into  the  next  room, 

fo,  go,  and  see  the  wonderful  man.  Lady  Ionia,  you  must  know 
lady  Armine ;  she  is  hke  you ;  she  is  one  of  my  favourites.  Now 
then,  there  all  of  you  go  together.  I  will  not  have  anybody  stay 
here  except  my  niece.  This  is  my  niece,"  Lady  Bellair  addedi 
pointing  to  a  very  young  lady  seated  oy  her  side ;  "  I  give  this  party 
for  her." 

"  General  Faneville,  mjr  lady.* 

"  You  are  very  late,"  said  Lady  Bellair. 

**  I  dined  at  Lord  Rochfort^s,"  said  the  general,  bowing. 

"  Rochfort's !  Oh  I  where  are  they  ?— .where  are  the  B&chforts  ? 
they  ought  to  be  here.  I  must — ^I  will  see  them.  Do  you  think 
Lady  iBiochfort  wants  a  nursery  governess?  Because  I  have  a 
charming  person  who  would  just  suit  her.  Go  and  find  her  out, 
General,  and  inquire ;  and  if  she  do  not  want  one,  find  out  some 
one  who  does.    Ask  Lady  Maxbury.    There,  go — ^go." 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple,  my  lady." 

'/ Oh,  my  darling ! "  said  Lady  Bellair,  "  my  real  darling  1  sit 
by  me.  I  sent  Lady  Ionia  away,  because  I  determined  to  keep 
this  place  for  you.  I  give  this  party  entirely  in  your  honour,  so 
you  ou^ht  to  sit  here.  You  are  a  good  man,''  she  dbntinued, 
addressmg  Mr.  Temple ;  '^  but  I  can't  love  you  so  well  as  your 
daughter.^ 

**  I  should  be  too  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  smiling. 

*'I  knew  you  when  you  ate  pap,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  laughing. 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  assumed  her  coldest  and  haughtiest  glance.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  appeared  more  gorgeous  than  ever.  The  splendour 
of  her  sweeping  train  almost  required  a  page  to  support  it ;  she 
held  a  bouquet  which  might  have  served  for  the  centre-piece  of  a 
dinner-table.  A  slender  youth,  rather  distinguished  in  appearance, 
simply  dressed,  with  a  rose-bud  just  twisted  into  his  black  coat, 
but  whose  person  distilled  odours  whose  essence  might  have 
exhausted  a  conservatory,  lounged  at  her  side. 

"May  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  ladyship  Lord 
Catchimwhocan,"  breathed  forth  Mrs.  Montgomery,  exulting  in 
her  companion,  perhaps  in  her  conquest. 

Lady  Bellair  gave  a  short  and  ungracious  nod.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery recognised  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple.  "  There,  go,  go,"  said 
Lady  Bellair,  interrupting  her,  "  nobody  must  stop  here ;  go  and 
see  the  wonderful  man  in  the  next  room." 


8S3  RBVBIBITA  TEMPLX. 

days  was  rather  the  result  of  family  arrangements  than  of  an^ 
sympathy.  I  love  her  far  better  now  than  I  did  then,  and  yet  she 
is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  would  marry.  I  trust, 
I  belieye,  that  my  conduct,  if  it  have  clouded  for  a  moment  her  life, 
will  not  ultimately,  will  not  long  obscure  it ;  and  she  has  every 
charm  and  virtue  and  accident  of  fortune  to  attract  the  admiration 
and  attention  of  the  most  favoured.  Her  feelings  towards  me  at 
any  time  could  have  been  but  mild  and  calm.  It  is  a  m^re  abuse 
of  terms  to  style  such  sentiments  love.  But,"  added  he  sarcas- 
tically, ^'  this  is  too  delicate  a  subject  for  me  to  dilate  on  to  Miss 
Temple." 

^^For  God's  sake  do  not  be  so  bitter,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  thcsn 
she  added,  in  a  voice  half  of  anguish,  half  of  tenderness,  ^'  Let  me 
never  be  taunted  by  those  lips  1  0  Ferdinand,  why  cannot  we  be 
fiiends?" 

**  Because  we  are  more  than  friends.  To  me  such  a  word  from 
your  lips  is  mere  mockery.  Let  us  never  meet.  That  alone 
remains  for  us.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  we  ever  should  have  met 
again.  I  go  nowhere,  I  enter  no  single  house ;  my  visit  here  this 
morning  was  one  of  those  whimsical  vagaries  which  cannot  be 
counted  on.  This  old  lady  indeed  seems,  somehow  or  other,  cgdt 
nected  with  our  destiny.    I  believe  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  her.'' 

The  page  entered  the  room.  "Miss  Temple,*'  said  the  lad, 
*'  my  lady  bid  me  say  the  Duchess  and  Lord  Montfort  were  here.* 

Ferdinand  started — and  darting,  almost  unconsciously,  a  glance 
of  fierce  reproach  at  the  miserable  Henrietta,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  made  his  ascape  from  Bellair  House  without  xe-entering 
the  library. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OaSTAlSl^a  AJT  EVEiaNG  ASSSMBLT  AT  BSLLAIB  SOUSE. 

Bbated  on  an  ottoman  in  the  octagon  library,  occasionally 
throwing  a  glance  at  her  illuminated  and  crowded  saloons,  or 
beckoning,  with  a  fan  almost  as  long  as  herself,  to  a  distant  guest, 
Lady  Bellair  received  the  world  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnessed  the  strange  rencontre  between  Henrietta  Temple  and 
Ferdinand  Armine.  Her  page,  who  stood  at  the  library-door  in  a 
new  fancy  dress,  received  the  announcement  of  the  company  from 
the  other  servants,  and  himself  communicated  the  information  to 
his  mistress. 

*•  Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  my  lady,*'  said  the  page. 

"Hem!"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  gruffly,  as,  with  no  veiy 
amiable  expression  of  countenance,  she  bowed,  with  her  haughtiest 
dignity,  to  a  rather  common-looking  personage  in  a  gorgeously- 
embroidered  waistcoat. 
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**  Lady  Ionia  Colonnade,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  bestowed  a  smiling  nod  on  tbis  fair  and  classic 
Jame,  and  even  indicated,  by  a  movement  of  her  fan,  that  she 
might  take  a  seat  on  her  ottoman. 

"  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  Lady  Armine,  my  lady,  and  Miss  Grandison." 

"  Dear,  good  people !""  exclaimed  Lady  Bellair,  '*  how  late  you 
are  !  and  where  is  your  wicked  son  ?  There,  go  into  the  next  room, 
go,  go,  and  see  the  wonderful  man.  Lady  Ionia,  you  must  know 
Lady  Armine ;  she  is  hke  you ;  she  is  one  of  my  favourites.  Now 
then,  there  all  of  you  go  together.  I  will  not  have  anybody  stay 
here  except  my  niece.  This  is  my  niece,"  Lady  Bellair  added, 
pointing  to  a  very  young  lady  seated  by  her  side ;  "  I  give  this  party 
for  her." 

"  General  Faneville,  my  lady.* 

"  You  are  very  late,'*  said  Lady  Bellair. 

*'  I  dined  at  Lord  Rochfort's,"  said  the  general,  bowing. 

"  Boehfort's !  Oh  I  where  are  they  ?— .where  are  the  Bochforts  ? 
they  ought  to  be  here.  I  must — ^I  will  see  them.  Do  you  think 
Lady  iBiochfort  wants  a  nursery  governess?  Because  I  have  a 
charming  person  who  would  just  suit  her.  Go  and  find  her  out, 
General,  and  inquire :  and  if  she  do  not  want  one,  find  out  some 
one  who  does.    Ask  Lady  Maxbury.    There,  go — ^go." 

"  Mr,  and  Miss  Temple,  my  lady." 

'/ Ohy  my  darUng  1 "  said  Lady  Bellair,  "  my  real  darling  1  ait 
by  me.  I  sent  Lady  Ionia  away,  because  I  determined  to  keep 
this  place  for  you.  I  give  this  party  entirely  in  your  honour,  so 
you  ou^ht  to  sit  here.  You  are  a  good  man,"  she  dbntinued, 
addressmg  Mr.  Temple;  '^but  I  can't  love  you  so  well  as  your 
daughter." 

"  I  should  be  too  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  smiling. 

"I  knew  you  when  you  ate  pap,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  laughing. 

*'  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  assumed  her  coldest  and  haughtiest  glance.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  appeared  more  gorgeous  than  ever.  The  splendour 
of  her  sweeping  train  almost  required  a  page  to  support  it ;  she 
held  a  bouquet  which  might  have  served  for  the  centre-piece  of  a 
dini^r-table.  A  slender  youth,  rather  distinguished  in  appearance, ; 
simply  dressed,  with  a  rose-bud  just  twisted  into  his  black  coat, 
but  whose  person  distilled  odours  whose  essence  might  have  '. 
exhausted  a  conservatory,  lounged  at  her  side. 

"May  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  ladyship  Lord 
Catchimwhocan,"  breathed  forth  Mrs.  Montgomery,  exulting  in 
her  companion,  perhaps  in  her  conquest. 

Lady  Bellair  gave  a  short  and  ungracious  nod.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery recognised  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple.  "  There,  go,  go,"  said 
Lady  Bellair,  interrupting  her,  "nobody  must  stop  here;  go  and 
•ee  the  wonderful  man  in  the  next  room." 
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days  was  rather  the  result  of  family  arrangementB  than  of  anj 
sympathy.  I  love  her  far  better  now  than  I  did  then,  and  yet  she 
is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  that  I  would  marry.  I  trust, 
I  belieye,  that  my  conduct,  if  it  have  clouded  for  a  moment  her  life, 
will  not  ultimately,  will  not  long  obscure  it ;  and  she  has  every 
charm  and  virtue  and  accident  of  fortune  to  attract  the  admiration 
and  attention  of  the  most  favoured.  Her  feelings  towards  me  at 
any  time  could  have  been  but  mild  and  calm.  It  is  a  mere  abuse 
of  terms  to  style  such  sentiments  love.  But,"  added  he  sarcas- 
ticidly,  ^^  this  is  too  delicate  a  subject  for  me  to  dilate  on  to  Miss 
Temple." 

^^For  God's  sake  do  not  be  so  bitter,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  thAQ 
she  added,  in  a  voice  half  of  angxdsh,  half  of  tenderness,  ^^  Let  me 
never  be  taunted  by  those  lips  1  0  Ferdinand,  why  cannot  we  be 
friends?" 

**  Because  we  are  more  than  friends.  To  me  such  a  word  from 
your  lips  is  mere  mockery.  Let  us  never  meet.  That  alone 
remains  for  us.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  we  ever  should  have  met 
again.  I  go  nowhere,  I  enter  no  single  house ;  my  visit  here  this 
morning  was  one  of  those  whimsical  vagaries  which  cannot  be 
counted  on.  This  old  lady  indeed  seems,  somehow  or  other,  coa- 
nected  with  our  destiny.    I  believe  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  her.'* 

The  page  entered  the  room.  ^'Miss  T^nple,"  said  the  lad, 
*'  my  lady  bid  me  say  the  Duchess  and  Lord  Montfort  were  here.* 

Ferdinand  started. — and  darting,  almost  unconsciously,  a  glance 
of  fierce  reproach  at  the  miserable  Henrietta,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room  and  made  his  ascape  from  Bellair  House  without  le-entering 
the  hbrary . 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OONTAimi^O  AJT  BVEiaNG  ASSEMBLY  AT  BSLLAIB  HOUSE. 

Bbateb  on  an  ottoman  in  the  octagon  library,  occasionally 
throwing  a  glance  at  her  illuminated  and  crowded  saloons,  or 
beckoning,  with  a  fan  almost  as  long  as  herself,  to  a  distant  guest, 
Lady  Bellair  received  the  world  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnessed  the  strange  rencontre  between  Henrietta  Temple  and 
Ferdinand  Armine.  Her  page,  who  stood  at  the  library-door  in  a 
new  fancy  dress,  received  the  announcement  of  the  company  from 
the  other  servants,  and  himself  communicated  the  information  to 
his  mistress. 

*•  Mr.  Million  de  Stockville,  my  lady,"  said  the  page. 

"Hem!"  said  her  ladyship,  rather  gruffly,  as,  with  no  veiy 
amiable  expression  of  countenance,  she  bowed,  with  her  haughtiest 
dignity,  to  a  rather  common-looking  personage  in  a  goi^geously- 
embroidered  waistcoat. 
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**  Lady  Ionia  Colonnade,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  bestowed  a  emiling^  nod  on  this  fair  and  classic 
Oame,  and  even  indicated,  by  a  movement  of  her  fan,  that  she 
might  take  a  seat  on  her  ottoman. 

"  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  Lady  Armine,  my  lady,  and  Miss  Grandison," 

"  Dear,  good  people  I "  exclaimed  Lady  Bellair,  '*  how  late  you 
are  I  and  wnere  is  your  wicked  son  ?  There,  go  into  the  next  room, 

fo,  go,  and  see  the  wonderful  man.  Lady  Ionia,  you  must  know 
lady  Armine ;  she  is  hke  you ;  she  is  one  of  my  favourites.  Now 
then,  there  all  of  you  go  together.  I  will  not  have  anybody  stay 
here  except  my  niece.  This  is  my  niece,"  Lady  Bellair  addeOy 
pointing  to  a  very  young  lady  seated  oy  her  aide ;  "  I  give  this  party 
for  her.'' 

"  General  Faneville,  my  lady.* 

"  You  are  very  late,"  said  Lady  Bellair. 

"  I  dined  at  Lord  Bochfort's,"  said  the  general,  bowing. 

"  Bochfort's !  Oh  I  where  are  they  ? — .where  are  the  iSchforts  t 
they  ought  to  be  here.  I  must — ^I  will  see  them.  Do  you  think 
Lady  Bochfort  wants  a  nursery  governess?  Because  I  have  a 
charming  person  who  would  just  suit  her.  Go  and  find  her  out. 
General,  and  inquire ;  and  if  she  do  not  want  one,  find  out  some 
one  who  does.    Ask  Lady  Maxbury,    There,  go — ^go." 

"  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple,  my  lady." 

'/ C^,  my  darling  I "  said  Lady  BeDair,  "  my  real  darling!  sit 
by  me.  I  sent  Lady  Ionia  away,  because  I  determined  to  keep 
this  place  for  you.  I  give  this  party  entirely  in  your  honour,  so 
you  ought  to  sit  here.  You  are  a  good  man,"  she  dontinued, 
addressing*  Mr.  Temple ;  '^  but  I  can't  love  you  so  well  as  your 
daughter." 

'^  I  should  be  too  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  smiling. 

*'  I  knew  you  when  you  ate  pap,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  kughing. 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery  Floyd,  my  lady." 

Lady  Bellair  assumed  her  coldest  and  haughtiest  glance.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  appeared  more  gorgeous  than  ever.  The  splendour 
of  her  sweeping  train  almost  required  a  page  to  support  it ;  she 
held  a  bouquet  which  might  have  served  for  the  centre-piece  of  a 
dinner-table.  A  slender  youth,  rather  distinguished  in  appearance,  ,• 
simply  dressed,  with  a  rose-bud  just  twisted  into  his  black  coat, 
but  whose  person  distilled  odours  whose  essence  might  have  , 
exhausted  a  conservatory,  lounged  at  her  side. 

"May  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  ladyship  Lord 
Catchimwhocan,"  breathed  forth  Mrs.  Montgomery,  exulting  in 
her  companion,  perhaps  in  her  conquest. 

Lady  Bellair  gave  a  short  and  ungracious  nod.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery recognised  Mr.  and  Miss  Temple.  "  There,  go,  go,"  said 
Lady  Bellair,  interrupting  her,  "nobody  must  stop  here;  go  and 
•ee  the  wonderful  man  in  the  next  room." 
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''  Ladj  Bellair  is  so  stran&re,^  whimpered  Mrs.  Montgomery,  in 
an  apologetical  whisper  to  Miss  Temple,  and  she  moved  away, 
covering  her  retreat  by  the  graceful  person  of  Lord  Catchimwhocao, 

"  Some  Irish  guardsman,  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  "7 
never  heard  of  him ;  I  hate  guardsmen/' 

'^  Bather  a  distinguished-looking^  man,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Temple. 

"Do  you  think  so!''  said  Lady  Bellair,  who  was  always 
influenced  by  the  last  word.  "  I  will  ask  him  for  Thui^^  and 
Saturday.  I  think  I  must  have  known  his  grandfather.  1  must 
tell  him  not  to  go  about  with  that  horrid  woman.  She  is  so  very 
fine,  and  she  uses  musk ;  she  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  said  the  httle  lady,  laughing,  "all  precious  stones  and 
frankincense.    I  quite  hate  her." 

"  I  thought  she  was  quite  one  of  your  favourites,  Lady  Bellair?" 
said  Henrietta  Temple,  rather  maliciously. 

"  A  Bath  favounte,  my  dear — a  Bath  favourite.  I  wear  my  old 
bonnets  at  Bath,  and  use  my  new  friends ;  but  in  town  I  have  old 
friends  and  new  dresses." 

"  Lady  Frederick  Berrin^n,  my  lady." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  lady  Frederick,  now  I  will  give  you  a  treat.  I 
will  introduce^  you  to  my  sweet,  sweet  friend,  whom  I  am  always 
talking  to  you  of.  You  deserve  to  know  her ;  you  will  taste  her ; 
there,  sit  down,  sit  by  her,  and  talk  to  her,  and  make  love  to  her." 

"  Lady  Womandeville,  my  lady." 

"Ah!  she  will  do  for  the  lord — she  loves  a  lord.  My  dear 
lady,  you  come  so  late,  and  yet  I  am  always  so  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  such  a  charming  friena  for  you,  the  handsomest,  most  fashion- 
able, witty  person,  quite  captivating,  and  his  grandfather  was  one 
of  my  dearest  friends.  What  is  his  name  ?  what  is  his  name  ? 
Lord  Catchimwhocan.  Mind,  I  introduce  you  to  him,  and  ask  him 
to  your  house  very  often." 

Lady  Womandeville  smiled,  expressed  her  deli^htjL§Q<^  moved 
on* 

LordMontfort,  who  had  arrived  before  the  Temples,  approached 
the  ottoman. 

"  Is  the  duchess  here  ?"  inquired  Henrietta,  as  she  shook  handfl 
with  him. 

"  And  Isabella,"  he  replied.  Henrietta  rose,  and  taking  hia 
arm,  bid  adieu  to  Lady  Bellair. 

"  God  bless  you,"  said  her  ladyship,  with  great  emphasis.  "  I 
will  not  have  you  speak  to  that  odious  Mrs.  Floyd,  mind." 

When  Lord  Montfort  and  Henrietta  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  duchess,  she  was  in  the  conservatory,  which  was  gaily  illumi- 
nated with  coloured  lamps  among  the  shrubs.  Her  grace  was 
conversing  with  cordiality  with  a  lady  of  very  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, and  in  whom  the  traces  of  a  beauty  once  distinguished 
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were  indeed  still  considerable,  and  her  companion,  an  extremely 
pretty  person,  in  the  very  bloom  of  girlhood.  Lord  Montfort  and 
Henrietta  were  immediately  introduced  to  these  ladies,  as  Lady 
Armine  and  Miss  Grandison.  After  the  scene  of  the  morninff,  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  deprive  Miss  Temple  of  her  equanimity ; 
after  that  shock,  no  incident  connected  with  the  Armine  family 
could  be  very  surprismg;  she  was  even  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Miss  Grandison,  and  she  congratulated  herself 
upon  the  opportunity  which  had  so  speedily  offered  itself  to  gratify 
her  wishes.  The  duchess  was  perfectly  delighted  with  Lady 
Armine,  whose  manners  were  fascinating;  between  the  families 
there  was  some  connection  of  blood,  and  Lady  Armine,  too,  had 
always  retained  a  lively  sense  of  the  old  duke's  services  to  her  son. 
Henrietta  had  even  to  listen  to  inquiries  made  after  Ferdinand,  and 
she  learnt  that  he  was  slowly  recovering  from  an  almost  fatal 
illness,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of  society,  and  that 
he  was  even  living  at  an  hotel  for  the  sake  of  quiet.  Henrietta 
watched  the  countenance  of  Eatherine,  as  Lady  Armine  gave  this 
information.  It  was  serious,  but  not  disturbed.  Her  grace  did 
not  separate  from  her  new  friends  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and 
they  parted  with  a  mutually  expressed  wish  that  they  mi^ht 
epeedily  and  often  meet.  The  duchess  pronounced  Lady  Armine 
tne  most  charming  person  she  had  ever  met ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Miss  GranoUson  was  warm  in  her  admiration  of  Henrietta 
Temple  and  Lord  Montfort;  whom  she  thought  quite  worthy  even 
of  so  rare  a  prize. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONTAINING  ▲  VERY  IMPORTANT  OOMMUNICATIOir. 

Between  the  unexpected  meeting  with  Captain  Armine  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  assembly  at  Bellair  House,  a  communi- 
cation had  been  made  by  Miss  Temple  to  Lord  Montfort,  which 
ought  not  to  be  quite  unnoticed.  She  had  returned  home  with  his 
mother  and  himself,  and  her  silence  and  depression  had  not  escaped 
him.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  left  alone,  and  then 
Henrietta  said,  "  Bigby,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you !" 

"  My  own !"  said  Lord  Montfort,  as  he  seated  himself  by  her 
on  the  sofa,  and  took  her  hand. 

Miss  Temple  was  calm;  but  he  would  have  been  a  light 
observer  who  had  not  detected  her  suppressed  agitation. 

"  Bearest  Bigby,"  she  continued,  "  you  are  so  generous  and  so 
kind,  that  I  ou^t  to  feel  no  reluctance  in  speaking  to  you  upon 
this  subject ;  and  yet  it  pains  me  very  much.      She  hesitated — 

"  I  can  only  express  my  sympathy  with  any  sorrow  of  yours, 
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Henrietta,"  said  Lord  Montfort.    '*  Speak  to  me  as  yon  always  d8^ 
with  that  frankness  which  so  much  delights  me." 

*^  Let  your  thoughts  recur  to  the  most  painful  incident  of  n^ 
Jfe,  then,"  said  Henrietta. 

*'  If  you  require  it,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  in  a  serious  tone. 

^  It  is  not  my  fault,  dearest  Digby,  that  a  single  circumstsmoe 
connected  with  that  unhappy  event  should  be  unknown  to  you.  I 
wished  originally  that  you  should  know  all.  I  have  a  thousand 
times  since  regretted  that  your  consideration  for  my  feelings  should 
ever  have  occasioned  an  imperfect  confidence  between  us;  and 
something  has  occurred  tc^-day  which  makes  me  lament  it 
bitterly." 

'^  Ko,  no,  dearest  Henrietta;  yon  feel  too  keenly,**  said  Lad 
Montfort. 

*'  Indeed,  Digby,  it  is  so,**  said  Henrietta,  very  mournfully. 

"  Speak,  then,  dearest  Henrietta." 

**  It  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  the  name  of  that  persm 
who  once  exercised  an  influence  over  my  feelings,  which  I  m&f/^et 
affected  to  disguise  to  you." 

"  Is  it  indeed  necessary?"  inquired  Lord  Montfort. 

"  It  is  for  my  happiness,"  replied  Henrietta. 

'*  Then,  indeed,  I  am  most  anxious  to  learn  it." 

"  He  is  in  this  country,"  said  Henrietta,  "  he  is  in  this  town ; 
he  may  be  in  the  same  room  with  you  to-morrow ;  he  has  been  in 
the  same  room  with  me  even  this  aay." 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  He  bears  a  name  not  unknown  to  you,"  said  Henrietta,  "  a 
name,  too,  that  I  must  teach  myself  to  mention,  and  yet ^ 

Lord  Montfort  rose  and  took  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
the  table,  "  Write  it,"  he  said  in  a  kind  tone. 

Henrietta  took  the  pencil,  and  wrote — 

"  Armine* 

«  The  SOTi  of  Sir  Ratclifie  t "  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  The  same,"  replied  Henrietta. 

'^  You  heard  then  of  him  last  night?"  inqidred  her  oompsnioa. 

*'  Even  so ;  of  that,  too,  I  was  about  to  speak." 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Glastonbury  wilii  the 
Armine  family,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  very  quietly. 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  At  length  Lord  Montfort  said,  ^^  Is 
there  anything  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"  Much,"  said  Henrietta.  "  Dearest  Digby,"  she  continued, 
after  a  moment*s  hesitation,  "  do  not  misinterpret  me ;  my  heart, 
if  such  a  heart  be  worth  possessing,  is  yours.  I  can  never  foi^et 
who  solaced  me  in  my  nusery ;  I  can  never  forget  all  your  ddicate 
tenderness,  Digby.     Would  that  I  could  make  a  ictum  to  yoo 
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more  worthy  of  all  yonr  goodness ;  but,  if  the  grateful  devotion  of 
my  life  can  repay  you,  you  shall  be  satisfied/' 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  hps.  *'  It  is  of  you,  and 
of  your  happiness  that  I  can  alone  think,"  he  murmured. 

."  Now,  let  me  tell  you  all,"  said  Henrietta,  with  desperate 
firmness.    "  I  have  done  this  person  great  injustice." 

"  Hah  I "  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart,"  said  Henrietta. 

"  You  have  then  misconceived  his  conduct  ?**  inquired  Lord 
Montfort. 

'*  Utterly." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  terrible  situation  for  you/'  said  Lord  Montfort — 
*'  for  all  of  us,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  No,  Digby ;  not  for  all  of  us ;  not  even  for  myself;  for  if 
you  are  happy  I  will  be.  But  for  him — ^yes !  I  will  not  conceal 
it  from  you — I  feel  for  liim.'* 

"  Your  destiny  is  in  your  own  hands,  Henrietta." 

"No,  no,  Digby;  do  not  say  so,"  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  very 
earnestly ;  "  Do  not  speak  in  that  tone  of  sacrifice.  There  is  no 
need  of  sacrifice ;  there  shall  be  none.  I  will  not— I  do  not  falter. 
Be  you  firm.  Do  not  desert  me  in  this  moment  of  trial.  It  is  for 
support  I  speak ;  it  is  for  consolation.  We  are  bound  together  by 
ties  the  purest,  the  holiest.  Who  shall  sever  them?  No  I  Digby, 
we  will  be  happy ;  but  I  am  interested  in  the  destiny  of  this 
unhappy  person.  You — you  can  assist  me  in  rendering  it  more 
serene ;  in  making  him,  perhaps,  not  less  happy  than  ourselves." 

"  I  would  spare  no  labour,"  said  Lord  Montiort. 

"  Oh !  that  you  would  not !"  exclaimed  Miss  Temple.  "  You 
are  so  good,  so  noble !  You  wotild  sympathise  even  with  him. 
What  other  man  in  your  situation  would  1'^ 

"What  can  be  done?" 

^  Listen :  he  was  engaged  to  his  cousin  even  on  that  fatal  day 
when  we  first  met ;  a  lady  with  pvery  charm  and  advantage  that 
one  would  think  could  make  a  man  happy— young,  noble  and 
beautiful ;  of  a  most  amiable  and  generous  disposition,  as  her  sub- 
sequent conduct  has  proved ;  and  of  great  wealth.* 

"  Miss  Grandison  ? "  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  Yes :  his  parents  looked  forward  to  their  imion  with  delight, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  anxiety.  The  Armines,  with  all  their 
princely  possessions,  are  greatly  embarrassed  from  the  conduct  cf 
the  last  head  of  their  house.  Ferdinand  himself  has,  I  grieve  to 
say,  inherited  too  much  of  his  grandfather's  imprudent  spirit ;  his 
affairs,  I  fear,  are  terribly  involved.  When  I  knew  him,  papa  was, 
as  you  are  aware,  a  very  poor  man.  This  marriage  would  have 
cured  all ;  my  Digby,  I  wish  it  to  take  place." 
.    **  How  can  we  effect  it  ?"  asked  Lord  Montfort. 

^'  Become  his  friend,  dear  Digby.    I  always  tiiink  you  C9i»  if 
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anything.    Yes !  my  only  trust  is  in  you.    0,  my  Digbyl  mate  QS 
all  happy." 

Lord  Montfort  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  Toom, 
apparently  in  profound  meditation.  At  length  he  said,  "Bfist 
assured,  Henrietta,  that  to  secure  your  happiness  nothing  shall 
ever  be  wanting  on  my  part.  I  will  see  Mr.  Glastonbury  on  this 
subject.    At  present,  dearest,  let  us  think  of  lighter  things." 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

WHICH  IS  BATHER  STBANGB. 

It  was  on  the  morning  after  the  assembly  at  Bellair  House  thnt 
Ferdinand  was  roused  from  his  welcome  slumbers,  for  he  had 
passed  an  almost  sleepless  night,  by  his  servant  bringing  him  a 
note,  and  telling  him  that  it  had  been  left  by  a  lady  in  a  carriage. 
He  opened  it  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  SiUy,  silly  Captain  Armine !  why  did  you  not  come  to  my 
Vauxhall  last  night  t  I  wanted  to  present  you  to  the  fairest  damsel 
in  the  world,  who  has  a  great  fortune  too ;  but  that  you  don't  care 
about.  When  are  you  going  to  be  married?  Miss  Grandison 
looked  charming  but  disconsolate  without  her  knight.   Your  mother 

is  an  angel,  and  the  Duchess  of is  quite  in  love  with  her. 

Your  father,  too,  is  a  very  worthy  man.  I  love  your  family  very 
much.  Come  and  call  upon  poor  old  doting  bedridden  H.  B.,  who 
is  at  home  every  day  from  two  to  six  to  receive  her  friends.  Has 
charming  Lady  Armine  got  a  page  ?  I  have  one  that  would  just 
suit  her.  He  teases  my  poor  squirrel  so  that  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
him  away ;  but  he  is  a  real  treasure.  That  fine  lady,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery Floyd,  would  give  her  ears  for  him;  but  I  love  your 
mother  much  more,  and  so  she  shall  have  him.  He  shall  come  to 
her  to-night.  All  the  world  tak^  tea  with  H.  B.  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday." 

**One  o'clock!"  said  Ferdinand.  **!  may  as  well  get  up  and 
call  in  Brook-street,  and  save  my  mother  from  this  threatened  inflic- 
tion. Heigho !  Day  after  day,  and  each  more  miserable  than  the 
other.    How  will  this  end?" 

When  Ferdinand  arrived  in  Brook-street,  he  went  up  stairs 
without  being  announced,  and  found  in  ihe  dniwing-room,  besides 
his  mother  and  Katherine,  the  Duchess,  Lord  Montfort,  and 
Henrietta  Temple. 

The  yoimg  ladies  were  in  their  riding-habits.  Henrietta 
appeared  before  him,  the  same  Henrietta  whom  he  had  met,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  pleasaunce  at  Armine.  Betreat  was  impossible. 
Her  grace  received  Ferdinand  cordially,  and  reminded  him  of  dd 
days.    Henrietta  bowed,  but  she  was  sitting  at  some  distance  witih 
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Miss  Grandison,  looking  at  some  work.    Her  occupation  covered 
her  confusion.     Lord  Montfort  came  forward  with  extended  hand. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting*  an  old  friend/'  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

jFerdinand  just  touched  his  lordship's  finger,  and  bowed  rather 
stiffly ;  then  turning  to  his  mother  he  ffave  her  Lady  Bellair's  note. 
**  It  concerns  yau  more  than  myself,"  ne  observed. 

"  You  were  not  at  Lady  Beilair's  last  night,  Captain  Armine/* 
raid  her  grace. 

"  I  never  go  anywhere"  was  the  answer. 

"  He  has  been  a  great  invalid,"  said  Lady  Armine. 

"  Where  is  Glastonbury,  Ferinand  ?"  said  Lady  Armine.  "  He 
never  comes  near  us." 

"  He  goes  every  day  to  the  British  Museum." 

"  I  wish  he  would  take  me,"  said  Katherine.  "  I  have  never 
been  there.    Have  you  ?"  she  inquired,  turning  to  Henrietta. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  never,"  replied  Henrietta.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  London  is  the  only  city  of  which  I  know  nothing." 

"  Ferdinand,"  said  Katherine,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  witn  us  to 
the  Museum  some  day.  Miss  Temple  would  like  to  go.  You 
know  Miss  Temple,"  she  added,  as  if  she  of  course  supposed  he  had 
not  that  pleasure. 

Ferdinand  bowed;  Lord  Montfort  came  forward,  and  turned 
the  conversation  to  Egyptian  antiquities.  When  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  passed  Ferdinand  thought  that  he  might  now  withdraw. 

"  Do  you  dine  at  home,  Kathferine,  to-day?"  he  inquired. 

Miss  Grandison  looked  at  Miss  Temple; — the  young  ladies 
whispered. 

"  Ferdinand,"  said  Katherine,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular." 

"  We  are  going  to  ride,  and  Miss  Temple  wishes  you  would 
come  with  us." 

"I  should  be  very  happy ;  but  I  have  some  business  to  attend 
to." 

"  Dear  Ferdinand,  that  is  what  you  always  say.  You  really 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  busy  person  in  the  world." 

"  Pray  come,  Captain  Armine,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"Thank  you ;  it  is  really  not  in  my  power."    His  hat  wasi 
his  hand ;  he  was  begging  her  grace  to  bear  his  compliments  to 
the  duke,  when  Henrietta  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  coming  up  to 
him,  said — "Do,  Captain  Armine,  come  with  us;  I  ask  you  as  a 
favour." 

That  voice !  Oh  I  it  came  o'er  his  ear  "like  the  sweet  south," 
— ^it  unmanned  him  quite.  He  scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  He 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  His  colour  deserted  him,  and  the 
unlucky  hat  fell  to  the  ground;  and  yet  she  stood  before  him, 
awaiting  his  reply — calm,  quite  calm — serious — apparently  a  little 
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aiudous.  The  duchess  was  in  earnest  conversation  with  his  motiher. 
Lord  Montfort  had  walked  up  to  Miss  Grandison,  and  was  engaged 
in  arranging  a  pattern  for  ner.  Ferdinand  and  Henrietta  were 
quite  unobserved.  He  looked  up — he  caught  her  eye — ^and  then 
he  whiqiered — ^'  This  is  hardly  fair/' 

She  stretched  forth  her  hiand,  took  his  hat,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table ;  then,  turning  to  Katherine,  she  said,  in  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  admit  no  doubt,  '^  Captain  Armine  will  ride  with  us ;''  and  she 
seated  herself  by  Lady  Armine. 

The  expedition  was  a  little  delayed  by  Ferdinand  having  to 
send  for  his  horse;  the  others  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived. 
Yet  this  ludf  hour,  by  some  contrivance,  did  at  length  disappear. 
Lord  Montfort  continued  talking  to  Miss  Grandison.  Henrietta 
remained  seated  by  Lady  Armine.  Ferdinand  revolved  a  great 
question  in  his  mind,  and  it  was  this :  Was  Lord  Montfort  aware 
of  the  intimate  acquaintance  between  himself  and  Miss  Temple  f 
And  what  was  the  moving  principle  of  her  present  conduct  ?  He 
conjured  up  a  thousand  reasons,  but  none  satisfied  him.  His 
cimosity  was  excited,  and,  instead  of  regretting  his  extracted  pro- 
mise to  join  the  cavalcade,  he  rejoiced  that  an  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  him  of  perhaps  solving  a  problem  in  the  secret  of 
which  he  now  began  to  feel  extremely  interested. 

And  yet  in  truth  when  Ferdinand  found  himself  really  mounted, 
and  riding  by  the  side  of  Henrietta  Temple  once  more,  for  Lora 
Montfort  was  very  impartial  in  his  attentions  to  his  fair  com- 
panions, and  Ferdinana  continually  found  himself  next  to  Hen- 
rietta, he  really  be^n  to  think  the  world  was  bewitched,  and  was 
almost  sceptical  wheHier  he  was  or  was  not  Ferdinand  Armine. 
The  identity  of  his  companion  too  was  so  complete :  Henrietta 
Temple  in  her  riding-habit  was  the  very  image  most  keenly 
impressed  upon  his  memory.  He  looked  at  her  and  stared  at  her 
with  a  face  of  curious  perplexity.  She  did  not,  indeed,  speak 
much;  the  conversation  was  always  general,  ana  chiefly  main- 
tained by  Lord  Montfort,  who,  though  usually  silent  and  reserved^ 
made  on  this  occasion  successful  efforts  to  be  amusing.  His  atten- 
tion to  Ferdinand  too  was  remarkable*;  it  was  inrpossible  to  resist 
such  genuine  and  unaffected  kindness.  It  smote  Ferdinand's  heart 
that  he  had  received  his  lordship's  first  advances  so  ungradoosly. 
Compunction  rendered  him  now  doubly  courteous ;  he  was  even 
once  or  twice  almost  gay. 

The  day  was  as  fine  as  a  clear  sky,  a  warm  sun,  and  a  western 
breeze  could  render  it.  Tempted  by  so  much  enjoyment,  their 
ride  was  very  long.  It  was  late,  much  later  than  they  expected^ 
when  they  returned  home  by  the  green  lanes  of  pretty  Willesden, 
and  the  Fark  was  quite  empty  when  they  emerg-ed  from  the 
Edgware  Road  into  Oxford  Street. 

*'  Now  the  best  thing  we  can  all  do  is  to  dine  in  St.  James^ 
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Square,**  said  Lord  Montfort.  ''  It  is  ten  minutes  past  eight.  We 
fikall  just  be  in  time,  and  then  we  can  send  messages  to  Grosvenor 
Square  and  Brook  Street.  What  say  yoti,  Armine{  You  will 
come,  of  course?" 

"Thank  you,  if  you  would  excuse  me.* 

"  No,  no ;  why  excuse  you  V  said  Lord  Monttot:  *  I  tbiak  it 
ahabby  to  desert  us  now,  after  all  our  adventures.^ 

"  Really  you  are  very  kind,  but  I  never  dine  out.'' 

"Dine  out!  What  a  phrase!  You  will  not  meet  a  human 
being ;  perhaps  not  even  my  father.  If  you  will  not  come,  it  will 
spoil  everything." 

"  I  cannot  aine  in  a  frock,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  I  shall,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  "  and  these  ladies  must  dine  in 
their  habits  I  suspect." 

"  Oh !  certainly,  certainly,'*  said  the  ladies. 

"  Do  come^  Ferdinand,"  said  Katherine. 

"  I  ask  you  as  a  favour,"  said  Henrietta,  turning  to  him  and 
•peaking  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Well,"  said  Ferdinand,  with  a  sigh. 

"That  is  well,"  said  Montfort;  "now  let  us  trot  through  ibm 
Park,  and  the  groom  can  call  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  Brook 
Street,  and  gallop  after  uSb    This  is  amusing,  is  it  not  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHICH  IB  Oir  THE  WHOLE  ALMOST  AS  FEBFLEZINa  AS  THB 

FBECEDING  ONE. 

When  Ferdinand  found  himself  dining  in  St.  James*  Square, 
in  the  very  same  room  where  he  had  passed  so  many  gay  hours 
during  that  boyish  month  of  glee  which  preceded  his  first  joining 
his  regiment,  and  then  looked  opposite  him  and  saw  Henrietta 
Temple,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  by  some  magical  process  or  other,  his 
life  was  acting  over  again,  u^d  the  order  of  tbe  scenes  and  charac* 
ters  had,  by  some  strange  mismanagement,  got  cohfused.  Yet  he 
gelded  himself  up  to  the  excitement  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
mfluenced  him ;  he  was  inflamed  by  a  species  of  wild  delight  which 
he  could  not  understand,  nor  stop  to  analyse;  and  when  the 
Duchess  retired  with  the  young  ladies  to  their  secret  conclave  in 
the  drawing-room,  she  said,  "I  Hke  Captain  Armine  very  much ; 
he  is  so  full  of  spirit  and  imagination.  When  we  met  liim  this 
morning,  do  you  know,  I  thought  him  rather  stiff  and  tine?  I 
regretted  the  bright  boyish  flow  that  I  so  well  recollected,  but  I  see 
I  was  mi<»takcn. 

"  Ferdinand  is  very  much  changed,"  said  Miss  Grrandisoiu 
''He  waA  ^n«9e  thfi  most  brilliant  person,  I  thinks  that  ever  lived — 
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almost  too  bnlliant;  erery  body  by  him  seemed  so  tame.  But 
since  his  ilhieas  he  has  (jaite  changed.  I  haye  scarcely  heard  him 
speak  or  seen  him  smile  these  six  months.  There  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  a  person  so  wretchedly  altered.  He  is  quite  a  wreck. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him  to-day.  He  seemed 
once  almost  himself." 

''He  iodulgred  his  feelings  too  much,  perhaps/'  said  Hen- 
rietta; ''he  lived,  perhaps,  too  much  alone,  after  so  severe  an 
illness.** 

"Oh,  no!  it  is  not  that,''  said  Miss  Grandison,  ''it  is  not 
exactly  that.  Poor  Ferdinand!  he  is  to  be  pitied.  I  fear  he 
will  never  be  happy  again." 

"  Miss  Grandison  should  hardly  say  that,"  said  the  Duchess, 
"  if  report  speaks  truly." 

Katherine  was  about  to  reply,  but  checked  herself. 

Henrietta  rose  from  her  seat  rather  suddenly,  and  asked  Katfae- 
line  to  touch  the  piano. 

The  duchess  took  up  the  "  Morning  Post  V 

"  Poor  Ferdinand !  he  used  to  sing  once  so  beautifully,  too !  ^ 
said  Katherine  to  Miss  Temple,  in  a  hushed  voice.  "  He  never 
sings  now." 

"  You  must  make  him,"  said  Henrietta. 

Miss  Grandison  shook  her  head. 

"You  have  influence  with  him;  you  should  exert  ^t,"  said 
Henrietta. 

"I  neither  have,  nor  desire  to  have,  influence  with  him," 
said  Miss  Grandison.  "Dearest  Miss  Temple,  the  world  is  in 
error  with  respect  to  myself  and  my  cousin ;  and  yet  I  ought  not 
to  say  to  you  what  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  confess  even 
to  my  aunt." 

Henrietta  leant  over  and  kissed  her  forehead.  "  Say  what  you 
like,  dearest  Miss  Grandison ;  you  speak  to  a  friend,  who  loves 
you,  and  will  respect  your  secret." 

The  gentlemen  at  this  moment  entered  the  room,  and  inter- 
rupted this  interesting  conversation.    • 

"  You  must  not  quit  the  instrument,  Miss  Grandison,"  said  Lord 
Montfort,  seating  himself  by  her  side.  Ferdinand  fell  into  con- 
versation with  the  duchess:  and  Miss  Temple  was  the  amiable 
victim  of  his  grace's  passion  tor  ecarte.*' 

"  Captain  Armine  is  a  most  agreeable  person,"  said  Lord  Mont- 
fort. 

Miss  Grandison  rather  stared.  "  We  were  just  speaking  of 
Ferdinand,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  was  lamenting  his  sad  change." 

'^  Severe  illness,  illness  so  severe  as  his,  must  for  the  moment 
change  any  one ;  we  shall  soon  see  him  himself  again." 

"  Never,"  said  Miss  Grandison  mournfully. 

"You  must  inspire  him,"  said  Lord  Mjontfort.  "I  perceive 
you  have  great  influence  with  him." 
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^  I  g^ye  Lord  Montfort  credit  for  much  acuter  perception  than 
Ihat,"  said  Miss  Grandison. 

Their  eyes  met:  even  Lord  Montfort's  dark  Tision  shrank 
before  the  searching  glance  of  Miss  Grandison.  It  conveyed  to 
him  that  his  purpose  was  not  undiscovered. 

'^  But  you  can  exert  influence,  if  you  please/'  said  Lord  Mont- 
fort. 

'^  But  it  may  not  please  me/'  said  Miss  Grandison. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Glastonbury  was  announced.  He  had  a 
g'eneral  invitation,  and  was  frequency  in  the  habit  of  paying  an 
evening  visit  when  the  family  were  disengaged.  When  he  found 
Ferdinand,  Henrietta,  and  ii^therlne,  all  assembled  together,  and 
in  so  strange  a  garb,  his  perplexity  was  wond&ous.  The  tone  of 
comparative  ease,  too,  with  which  Miss  Temple  addressed  him, 
completed  his  confusion.  He  began  to  suspect  that  some  critical 
explanation  had  taken  place.  He  looked  around  for  informa- 
tion. 

**  We  have  all  been  riding,'*  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  So  I  perceive,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"And,  as  we  were  too  late  for  mnner,  took  refuge  here,"  con« 
tinned  his  Lordship. 

"  I  observe  it,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"  Miss  Grandison  is  an  admirable  musician,  sir.** 

"  She  is  an  admirable  lady  in  every  respect,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"Perhaps  you  will  join  her  in  some  canzonette ;  I  am  so  stupid 
as  not  to  be  able  to  sing.  I  wish  I  could  induce  Captain 
Armine." 

"  He  has  left  off  sin^g,"  said  Glastonbury  mournfully.  "  But 
Miss  Temple  ?''  added  Glastonbury,  bowing  to  that  lady. 

"Miss  Temple  has  left  off  singing  too,"  said  Lord  Montfort, 
very  quietly. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Glastonbury,"  said  the  duchess,  "  time  was  when 
you  and  I  have  sun^  together.  Let  us  try  to  shame  these  young 
folks."  So  saying  her  grace  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  the 
gratified  Glastonbury  summoned  all  his  energies  to  accompany  her. 

Lord  Montfort  seated  himself  by  Ferdinand.  "You  nave  been 
«everdy  ill,  I  am  sorry  to  hear." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  rather  shaken.'' 

"  This  spring  will  bring  you  round." 

"So  every  one  tells  me.  I  cannot  say  I  fed  its  beneficial 
influence." 

"  You  should,"  said  Lord  Montfort.  "  At  our  age  we  ought  to 
rally  quickly." 

"  Yes  1  Time  is  the  great  physician.  I  cannot  say  I  have  much 
more  faith  in  him  than  in  the  Spring." 


"  Well  then  there  is  Hope ;  what  think  you  of  that  ?" 
"  I  have  no  great  faith,'^  said  Ferdinand,  affecting  to  f 


smile* 
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^BeUere  then  in  optimism,"  said  Hemiettft  Tem^e»  wxdiont 
taking  her  eyes  off  the  cards.    <*  Whaterer  is»  is  best." 

^  That  is  not  my  creed.  Miss  Temple,"  said  Ferdinand,  and  he 
rose  and  was  about  to  retire. 

"Most  jou  go?  Let  us  aU  do  something  to-morrow.*"*  said 
Lord  Montfort,  interchanging  a  glance  with  Henrietta.  ^  The 
British  Museum;  Miss  Grandison  wishes  to  go  to  the  Britiak 
Museum.    Pray  come  with  us." 

"  You  are  very  good,  but-—" 

^Well!  I  wiU  write  you  a  little  note  in  the  morning-  and  teJL 
JOU  our  phuu^''  said  Lord  Montfort.  ^I  hope  you  ivill  not  desert 
us.* 

Ferdinand  bowed  and  retired:  he  avoided  od^^hinQ  the  eye  of 
Henrietta. 

The  carriages  of  Miss  Temple  and  Miss  Q^andiaon  were  sook 
announced,  and^  fieitigued  with  their  riding-dresses,  these  ladies  did 
not  long  remain. 

^To-day  has  been  a  day  of  trial,"  said  Henrietta,  as.  she  was 
about  to  bid  Lord  Montfort  farewell.  •^"What  do  yea  think  of 
affairs  ?    I  saw  you  faking  to  Eatherine.    What  do  you  think  ?" 

^  I  think  Ferdinand  .Armine  is  a  formidable  rind.  Do  joa 
know  I  am  rather  jealous  ?" 

«  Digby  I  can  you  be  ungenerous  ?" 

*^  My  sweet  Henrietta,  pardon  my  levity.  I  spoke  in  the  merest 
playfulness.  Nay,"  he  continued,  for  she  seemed  really  hurt,  ^  say 
good  night  Y^  sweetly." 

•  Is  there  any  hope  ?"  said  Henrietta. 

^  All's  weU  that  ends  well»"  said  Lord  Montfort^  sniUng ;  ^  God 
bless  you." 

Glastonbary  was  about  to  retire,  when  Lord  Montfort  returned 
and  asked  him  to  come  up  to  his  Lordships  own  apartments,  as  he 
wished  to  show  him  a  curious  antique  earring. 

*'  You  seemed  rather  surprised  at  the  guests  you  fouud  here 
to-night,"  said  Lord  Montfort  when  they  were  alone. 

Glastonbury  looked  a  little  confdsed.  ^  It  was  certainly  a  curious 
meeting,  all  thmgs  considered,"  continued  Lord  Montfort :  ^  Hen- 
rietta has  neyer  concealed  anything  of  the  past  from,  me,  but  I  haye 
always  wished  to  spare  her  details.  I  told  her  this  morning  I  should 
speak  to  you  upon  the  subject,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
asked  you  here. 

"  It  is  a  painful  history,"  said  Glastonbury. 

^  As  painful  to  me  as  any  one,"  said  his  lordship;  ^neyertiieleas 
it  must  be  told.    When  did  you  first  meet  Miss  Temple  ?" 

**  I  shall  neyer  forget  it/'  said  Glastonbury,  sngbing  and  moyisg 
very  uneasily  in  his  chair.  "  I  took  her  for  Miss  Grandison."  And 
Glastonbury  now  entered  into  a  complete  histoiy  of  everything  that 
liad  occurred. 
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''It  IS  a  strange,  a  wonderful  story/'  said  Lord  Montfort,  ^and 
you  communicated  ererything  to  Miss  Grandison  ?'' 

'*  Eyerything  but  the  name  of  her  rival.  To  that  she  would 
not  listen.  It  was  not  just^  she  said,  to  one  so  unfortunate  and  so 
unhappy." 

<<  She  seems  an  admirable  person,  that  Miss  Grandison/'  said 
Lord  Montfort. 

**  She  is  indeed  as  near  an  angel  as  any  thing  earthJIjr  can  be/* 
said  Glastonbury. 

"  Then  it  is  still  a  secret  to  the  parents  ?* 

<*  Thus  she  would  have  it/'  said  Glastonbury,  •  She  clings  to 
them,  who  love  her  indeed  as  a  daughter;  and  she  shrank  from  the 
desolation  that  was  preparing  for  them/' 

•  "Poor  girl!"  said  Lord  Montfort,  "and  poor  Arminet     By 
heavens  I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

**  If  you  had  seen  him  as  I  have,"  said  Glastonbury,  "  wilder 
than  the  wildest  Bedlamite  I    It  was  an  awful  sight." 

<<Ah!  the  heart,  the  heart,"  said  Lord  Montfort :  "it  is  a  deli- 
cate organ,  Mr.  Glastonbury.  And  think  you  his  father  and  mother 
suspect  nothing?" 

"  I  know  not  what  they  think,"  said  Glastonbury, "  but  they  must 
soon  know  all."    And  he  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  thought. 

"  Why  must  they  ?"  asked  Lord  Montfort. 

Glastonbury  stared. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  of  softening  and  subduing  all  their  sorrows?" 
said  Lord  Montfort ;  "  cannot  we  again  bring  together  these  young 
and  parted  spirits  ?" 

"  It  is  my  only  hope,*'  said  Glastonbury,  "and yet  I  sometimes 
deem  it  a  forlorn  one.'^ 

"  It  is  the  sole  desire  of  Henrietta,"  said  Lord  Montfort ;  "  can- 
not you  assist  us  ?  Will  you  enter  into  this  conspiracy  of  s^ection 
with  us  r 

"  I  want  no  spur  to  such  a  righteous  work,"  said  Glastonbury, 
"  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the  extreme  difficulty.  Fer- 
dinand is  the  most  impetuous  of  human  beings.  His  passions  are  a 
whirlwind;  his  volition  more  violent  than  becomes  a  suffering 
mortal." 

"  You  think  then  there  is  no  difficulty  but  with  him  ? '' 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say/'  said  Glastonbury ;  "  calm  as  appears 
the  temperament  of  Miss  Grandison,  she  has  heroic  qualities.  Oh ! 
what  have  I  not  seen  that  admirable  young  lady  endure  1  Alasl 
my  Digby,  my  dear  lord,  few  passages  of  this  terrible  story  are  en- 
graven on  my  memory  more  deeply  than  the  day  when  I  revealed 
to  her  the  fatal  secret.  Yet,  and  chiefly  for  her  8ake«  it  was  my 
duty." 

"  It  was  at  Armine  ?" 

''At  Armine.    I  seized  an  opportunity  when  we  were  alone  to 
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gether,  tind  without  fear  of  being  disturbed.  We  had  gone  to  new 
an  old  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  seated  among  its 
ruins,  when  I  took  her  hand  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  her  for 
the  fatal  intelligence.  *  All  is  not  right  with  Ferdinand/  she  im- 
mediately said ;  <  there  is  some  mystery.  I.haye  long  suspected  it.' 
She  listened  to  n^  recital,  softened  as  much  as  I  could  for  her 
sake,  in  silence.  Yet  her  paleness  I  neyer  can  forget.  She  looked 
like  a  saint  in  a  niche.  When  I  had  finished,  she  whispered  me  to 
leare  her  for  some  short  time,  and  I  walked  away,  out  of  sight  in- 
deed, but  so  near  that  she  might  easily  summon  me.  I  stood  alone 
until  it  was  twilight,  in  a  state  of  mournful  suspense  that  I  recal 
even  now  with  anguish.  At  last  I  heard  my  name  sounded,  in  a 
low  yet  distinct  voice,  and  I  looked  round  and  she  was  there.  She 
had  been  weeping.  I  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  and  led  her  to 
the  carriage.  When  I  approached  our  unhappy  home,  she  begged 
me  to  make  her  excuses  to  the  family,  and  for  two  or  three  days  we 
saw  her  no  more.  At  length  she  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  she  had 
been  revolving  all  these  sad  circumstances  in  her  mind,  and  sh^  felt 
for  others  more  even  than  for  herself;  that  she  forgave  Ferdinand, 
and  pitied  him,  and  would  act  towards  him  as  a  sister ;  tliat  her 
heart  was  distracted  with  the  thoughts  of  the  imhappy  young  lady, 
whose  name  she  would  never  know,  but  that  if  by  her  assistance  I 
could  effect  their  union,  means  should  not  be  wanting,  though  their 
source  must  be  concealed ;  that  for  the  sake  of  her  aunt,  to  whom 
she  is  indeed  passionately  attached,  she  would  keep  the  secret,  until 
it  could  no  lons'er  be  maintained ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  health  might  be  restored  to  her  cousin,  and  Providence 
in  some  way  interfere  in  favour  of  this  unhappy  family." 

"Angelic  creature!"  said  Lord  Montfort.  *'  So  young,  too  ;  I 
think  so  beautiful.  Good  God!  with  such  a  heart  what  could 
Armine  desire  ?" 

"  Alas  I  '*  said  Glastonbury,  and  he  shook  his  head.  "  You  know 
not  the  love  of  Ferdinand  Armine  for  Henrietta  Temple.  It  is  a 
wild  and  fearful  thing ;  it  passeth  human  comprehension.** 

Lord  Montfort  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  After  some  minutes  he  looked  up,  and  said  in  his  nsual 
placid  tone,  and  with  an  unruffled  brow,  "  Will  you  take  anything 
before  you  go,  Mr.  Glastonbury  ?" 


CHAPTER  X. 

m  WHICH  CAPTAIN  ARMINE  INCREASES  HIS  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THB 
VALUE  OP  MONET,  AND  ALSO  BECOMES  AWARE  OP  THB  ADVAN* 
TAGE  OP  AN  ACQUAINTANCE  WHO  BURNS  COALS. 

Ferdinand  returned  to  his  hotel  in  no  very  good  humour,  re- 
Tolving  in  his  mind  Miss  Temple's  advice  about  optimism.    What 
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could  she  mean  ?  Was  there  really  a  conspiracy  to  make  him  marry 
his  cousin— and  was  Miss  Temple  one  of  the  conspirators  ?  He 
could  scarcely  believe  this,  and  yet  it  was  the  most  probable  de- 
duction from  all'  that  had  been  said  and  done.  He  had  lired  to 
■witness  such  strange  occurrences,  that  no  event  ought  now  to 
Astonish  him.  Only  to  think  that  he  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  a 
drawing-room  with  Henrietta  Temple,  and  she  avowedly  engaged  to 
be  married  to  another  person,  who  was  present ;  and  that  he,  Fer- 
dinand Armine,  should  be  the  selected  companiou  of  their  morning 
drive,  and  be  calmly  invited  to  contribute  to  their  daily  amusement 
by  his  social  presence  1  What  next  ?  K  this  were  not  an  insult— 
a  gross,  flagrant,  and  unendurable  outrage — he  was  totally  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  what  was  meant  by  offended  pride.  Optimism 
indeed!  He  felt  far  more  inclined  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the 
Manichee !  And  what  a  fool  was  he  to  have  submitted  to  such  a 
despicable,  such  a  degrading  situation!  What  infinite  weakness 
not  to  be  able  to  resist  her  influence— the  influence  of  a  woman  who 
had  betrayed  him !  Yes  I  betrayed  him.  He  had  fo^  some  period 
reconciled  his  mind  to  entertain  the  idea  of  Henrietta's  treachery 
to  him.  Softened  by  time,  atoned  for  by  long  suffering,  extenuated 
by  the  constant  sincerity  of  his  purpose,  his  original  imprudence,  to 
use  his  own  phrase  in  describing  his  misconduct,  had  gradually  ceased 
to  %ure  as  a  valid  and  sufiicient  caus^  for  her  behaviour  to  him. 
When  he  recollected  how  he  had  loved  this  woman,  what  he  had 
sacriflced  for  her,  and  what  misery  he  had  in  consequence  entailed 
upon  himself  and  all  those  dear  to  him ;  when  he  contrasted  his  pre- 
sent perilous  situation  with  her  triumphant  prosperity,  and  remem- 
bered that  while  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  love  which  proved  false^ 
she  who  had  deserted  him  was,  by  a  caprice  of  fortune,  absolutely 
rewarded  for  her  fickleness ;  he  was  enraged,  he  was  disgusted,  he 
despised  himself  for  having  been  her  slave — ^he  began  even  to  hate 
her.  Terrible  moment  when  we  first  dare  to  view  with  feelings  of 
repugnance  the  being  that  our  soul  has  long  idolised !  It  is  the  most 
avrful  of  revelations.  We  start  back  in  horror,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
profanation. 

Other  annoyances,  however,  of  a  less  ethereal  character,  awaited 
our  hero  on  his  return  to  his  hotel.  There  he  found  a  letter  from 
his  lawyer,  informing  him  that  he  could  no  longer  parry  the  deter- 
mination of  one  of  Captain  Armine's  principal  creditors  to  arrest 
him  instantly  for  a  considerable  sum.  Poor  Ferdinand,  mortified 
and  harassed,  with  his  heart  and  spirit  ahke  broken,  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  a  groan.  However,  some  step  must  be  taken. 
He  drove  Henrietta  from  his  thoughts,  and  endeavouring  to  rally 
some  of  his  old  energy,  revolved  m  his  mind  what  desperate  ex- 
pedient yet  remained. 

His  sleep  was  broken  by  dreams  of  bailifls,'  and  a  vague  idea  of 
Henrietta  Temple  triumphing  in  his  misery ;  but  he  rose  early, 
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wrote  a  diplomatic  note  to  his  menacing  creditor,  which  he  felt 
confident  must  gain  him  time,  and  then  making  a  careful  toilets 
for  when  a  man  is  going  to  try  to  borrow  money  it  is  wise  to  look 
prosperous — he  took  his  way  to  a  quarter  of  the  town  where  lived 
a  gentleman  with  whose  brother  he  had  had  some  previous  dealings 
at  Malta,  and  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  England  in  re- 
ference to  them. 

It  was  in  that  gloomy  quarter  called  Golden-eqnare,  the  murky 
repose  of  which  strikes  so  mysteriously  on  the  senses  after  the 
glittering  bustle  of  the  adjoining  Regent-street,  that  Captain  Armine 
stopped  before  a  noble  yet  now  dmgy  mansion,  that  in  old  and 
happier  days  might  probably  have  been  inhabited  by  his  grand- 
father, or  some  of  his  gay  Iriends.  A  brass  plate  on  the  door  in- 
formed the  world  that  here  resided  Messrs.  Morris  and  Levison, 
following  the  not  very  ambitious  calling  of  coal  merchants.  But 
if  all  the  ])ursuers  of  that  somewhat  humble  trade  could  manage 
to  deal  in  coals  with  the  same  dexterity  as  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Levison,  what  very  great  coal  merchants  they  would  be. 

The  ponderous  portal  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  bell,  and  apparently 
•pened  without  any  human  means ;  and  Captain  Armine,  proceeding 
down  a  dark  yet  capacious  passage,  opened  a  door,  which  invited  him 
by  an  inscription  on  ground  glass  that  assured  hunhe  was  entering 
the  counting-house.  Here  several  clerks,  ensconced  within  lofifcy 
walls  of  the  darkest  and  dullest  mahogany,  were  busily  employed ; 
yet  one  advanced  to  an  aperture  in  this  fortification  and  acceptea 
the  card  which  the  visitor  offered  him.  The  derk  surveyed  the 
ticket  with  a  peculiar  glance ;  and  then,  begging  the  visitor  to  be 
seated,  disappeared.  He  was  not  long  absent,  but  soon  invited 
Ferdinand  to  follow  him.  Captain  Armine  was  ushered  up  a  noble 
staircase,  and  into  a  Siiloon  that  once  was  splendid.  The  ceiling 
was  richly  carved ;  and  there  still  might  be  detected  the  remains 
of  its  once  gorgeous  embellishment  in  the  faint  forms  of  faded 
deities  and  the  traces  of  murky  gilding.  The  walls  of  this  apart- 
ment were  crowded  with  pictures,  arranged  however  with  little 
reuard  to  taste,  effect,  or  style.  A  sprawhng  copy  of  Titian's  Yenoe 
flanked  a  somewhat  prim  peeress  by  Hoppner;  a  landscape  that 
smacked  of  Gainsborough  was  the  companion  of  a  daubjr  moonlight^ 
that  must  have  ligured  in  the  last  exhibition ;  and  insipid  Roman 
matrons  by  Hamilton,  and  stiff  English  heroes  by  Korthootey  con- 
tracted with  a  vast  quantity  of  second-rate  delineations  of  the  oi^es 
of  Dutch  boors,  ana  portraits  of  favourite  racers  and  fancy  dogs. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  ugly  furniture  of  all  kinds,  very  sond, 
and  chiefly  of  mahosrany ;  among  which  were  not  less  than  three 
escritoires*,  to  say  nothing  of  the  huge  hoisehair  sofas.  A  sideboard 
of  Babylonian  proportions  was  crowned  by  three  massive  and 
enormous  silver  salvers,  and  immense  branch  candlesticks  of  the 
Mme  precious  metal,  and  a  china  punch-bowl  which  might  have 
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snited  the  dwarf  in  Brobdignag.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a 
faded  Turkey  carpet.  But  amid  all  this  solid  splendour  there  were 
certain  intimations  of  feminine  elegance  in  the  yeil  of  finely-cut 
pink  paper  which  coyered  the  nakedness  of  the  empty  but  highly- 
polished  fire-place,  and  in  the  hand-screens,  which  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  ribbon  oif  the  same  hue,  and  one  of  which  afforded 
a  most  accurate  if  not  picturesque  view  of  Margate,  while  the  other 
glowed  with  a  huge  wreath  of  cabbage-roses  and  jonquUa. 

Ferdinand  was  not  long  alone,  and  Mr.  Levison,  the  proprietor 
of  all  this  splendour,  entered.  He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a 
grave  but  handsome  countenance,  a  little  bald,  but  nevertheless 
with  an  elaborateness  of  raiment  which  might  better  have  become 
a  younger  man.  He  wore  a  plum-coloured  frock  coat  of  the 
finest  cloth ;  his  green  Telvet  waistc«at  was  guarded  by  a  gold 
chain,  which  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a  new  town  council ;  an 
immense  opal  gleamed  on  the  breast  of  his  embroidered  i^iirt ;  and 
his  fingers  were  covered  with  very  fine  rings. 

'^  Your  sarvant,  Oaptin,''  said  Mr.  Levison,  and  he  placed  a 
chair  for  his  guest. 

"  How  are  you,  Levison  f  responded  our  hero  in  a  very  easy 
voice.    **  Any  news?" 

Mr.  Levison  shrugged  hiB  shoulders,  as  he  munniired»  ''Times 
is  very  bad,  Captin.^ 

"  Oh !  I  dare  say,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  I  wish  they  were  as  well 
with  me  as  with  you.  By  Jove,  Levison,  you  must  be  making  an 
immense  fortune." 

Mr.  Levison  shook  his  head,  as  he  groaned  out,  ^f.  work  hard, 
Captin  ;  but  times  is  terrible." 

'^Fiddlededee!  Come!  I  want  you  to  asaist  me  a  HttlOy  old 
fellow.    No  humbug  between  us." 

*^  Oh  1 "  groaned  Mr.  Levison,  '^yoa  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
time ;  I  dont  know  what  money  is." 

<^0f  course.  However,  the  fact  is,  money  I  must  have;  and 
so,  old  fellow,  we  are  old  friends,  and  you  must  get  it." 

*'  What  do  y(m  want,  Captin?"  slowly  sp<^«  Mr.  Levison,  with 
an  expression  of  misery. 

*'  Oh !  I  want  rather  a  tolerable  sum,  and  that  is  the  truth }  but  I 
only  want  it  for  a  moment." 

**It  is  not  the  time,  'tis  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Levison.  "You 
know  me  and  my  pardner,  Captin,  are  always  anxious  to  do  what 
we  can  to  sarve  you." 

"Well,  now  you  can  do  me  a  real  service,  and,  by  Jove,  you 
shall  never  repent  it.    To  the  point — I  must  have,  £1500." 

"One  thousand  fiv^hundred  pound!" exclaimed  Mr.  Levison. 
"  'Tayn't  in  the  country.** 

"Humbug.  It  must  be  found.  What  is  the  use  of  all  this 
staff  with  me  ?    I  wont,  £1,500,  and  you  must  give  it  me." 
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^  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Gaptin,"  said  Mr.  Leyison,  leaning  ofcr 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  speaking  with  callous  composure — ^'^  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  me  and  my  pardner  are  very  willing  always  to  assist 
you ;  but  we  want  to  know  when  the  marriage  is  to  come  off,  and 
that's  the  truth." 

^Damn  the  marriage,"  said  Captain  Armine,  rather  staggered. 

« There  it  is  though,"  said  Mr.  Levison  yery  quietly.  « You 
know,  Captin,  there  is  the  arrears  on  that  'ere  annmty,  tnree  years 
next  Michaelmas.  I  think  it's  Michaelmas — ^let  me  see."  So  saying, 
Mr.  Leyison  opened  an  escritoire,  and  brought  forward  a  most 
awful-looking  yolilme,  and,  consulting  the  terrible  index,  turned  to 
tiie  fatal  name  of  Armine.  ^  Yes  1  three  years  next  Michaelmas, 
Captin.'' 

**  Well,  you  will  be  paid^"  said  Ferdinand. 

^*  We  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Leyison ;  ^  but  it  is  a  long  figure." 

"Well,  but  you  get  capital  interest." 

"  Pish !"  said  Mr.  Leyison ;  "  ten  per  cent !  Why !  it  is  giving 
away  the  money.  Wliyl  that's  the  raw.  Captain.  With  this  here 
new  bill  annuities  is  nothink.  Me  and  my  pardner  don't  do  no 
annuities  now.  It's  giving  money  aways  and  all  this  here  money 
locked  up — and  all  to  sarve  you." 

"  WeU;  yon  will  not  help  me,"  said  Ferdinand,  rising. 

«Do  you  raly  want  fifteen  hundred"  asked  Mr.  Leyison. 

"By  Joyeldo." 

^  WeU  now,  Captin,  when  is  this  marriage  to  come  off?" 

"Haye  I  not  told  you  a  thousand  times,  and  Morris  too,  that  my 
cousin  is  not  to  marry  until  one  year  has  passed  since  my  grand- 
father's death.    It  is  barely  a  year.    But  of  course,  at  this  momen' 
of  sdl  others,  I  cannot  afford  to  be  short." 

**  Very  true,  Captin ;  and  we  are  the  men  to  sarye  you,  if  W9 
could.  But  we  cannot.  Never  was  such  times  for  money ;  there 
is  no  seeing  it.  However,  we  will  do  what  we  can.  Things  i? 
&:oing  very  bad  at  Malta,  and  that's  the  truth.  There's  that  youni 
Catchimwhocan,  we  are  in  with  him  wery  deep;  and  now  he  hi 
left  the  Fusileers  and  got  into  Parhament,  he  don't  care  this  for  us. 
If  he  would  only  pay  us,  you  should  have  the  money ;  so  help  me, 
you  should." 

"But  he  won't  pay  you,"  said  Ferdinand.    "What  can  you 

"Why,  I  have  a  friend,"  said  Mr.  Levison,  "who  I  know  has 
ot  three  hundred  pound  at  his  bankers,  and  he  might  lend  it  us ; 
at  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it" 
"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Ferdinand.    "  Well,  three  hundred." 
"  I  have  not  got  a  shiUing  myself,"  said  Mr.  Levison.    "  Young 
Touchemup  left  us  in  the  lurch  yesterday  for  £750,  so  help  me, 
and  never  gave  us  no  notice.    I>f ow,  you  are  a  gentleman,  Captin ; 
you  never  pay,  but  you  always  give  us  notice,'^ 
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Ferdinand  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mr.  Levison*6  idea  of  a 
gentleman. 

"  Well,  what  else  can  you  do  ?'* 

"  Why,  there  is  two  hundred  coming  in  to-morrow,**  said  Mr. 
Levison ;  "  I  can  depend  on  that." 

«  Well,  that  is  ^ver 

"  And  you  want  fifteen  hundred,"  said  Mr.  Levison.  *'  Well, 
me  and  my  pardner  always  like  to  sarve  you,  and  it  is  very  awk- 
ward certainly  for  you  to  want  money  at  this  moment.  But  if  you 
want  to  buy  jewels,  I  can  get  you  any  credit  you  like,  you 
know." 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  by  and  by,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"Fifteen  hundred  pound!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Levison.  "Well,  I 
suppose  we  must  make  it  £700  somehow  or  other,  and  you  must 
take  the  rest  in  coals." 

"  0,  by  Jove,  Levison,  that  is  too  bad." 

"I  don't  see  no  other  way,"  said  Mr.  Levison,  rather  doggedly. 

"  But  damn  it,  my  good  fellow,  my  dear  Levison,  what  the 
deuce  am  I  to  do  with  £800  worth  of  coals  ?" 

"Lord!  My  dear  Captin,  £800  worth  of  coals  is  a  mere 
nothink.  With  your  connection,  you  will  get  rid  of  them  in  a 
morning.  All  you  have  got  to  do,  you  know,  is  to  give  your, 
friends  an  order  on  us,  and  we  will  let  you  have  cash  at  a  little 
discount." 

"  Then  you  can  let  me  have  the  cash  now  at  a  little  discount, 
or  even  a  great ;  I  cannot  get  rid  of  £800  worth  of  coals." 

"Why,  'tayn't  four  hundred  chaldron,  Captin,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Levison.  "Three  or  four  friends  would  do  the  thing.  Why, 
Baron  Squash  takes  ten  thousand  chaldron  of  us  every  year ;  but 
he  has  such  a  knack — ^he  gits  the  Clubs  to  take  them." 

"  Baron  Squash,  indeed !  Do  you  know  whom  you  are  talking 
to,  Mr.  Levison  ?  Do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  turn  into  a 
coal  merchant?  your  working  partner,  by  Jove!  No,  sir;  give 
me  the  £700,  without  the  coals,  and  charge  what  interest  you 
please." 

"  We  could  not  do  it,  Captin.    'Tayn't  our  way." 

"  I  ask  you  once  more,  Mr.  Levison,  will  you  let  me  have  the 
money,  or  will  you  not  V* 

"  i^ow,  Captin,  don't  be  so  high  and  mighty !  'Tayn't  the  way 
to  do  business.  Me  and  my  pardner  wish  to  sarve  you ;  we  does 
indeed.  And  if  a  hundred  pound  will  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you 
shall  have  it  on  your  acceptance ;  and  we  won't  be  curious  abou* 
any  name  that  draws ;  we  won't  indeed. 

" "  Well,  Mj.  Levison,"  said  Ferdinand  rising,  "  I  see  we  can  do 
nothing  to-day.  The  hundred  poimds  would  be  of  no  use  to  me- 
I  will  Slink  over  your  proposition.    Good  morning  to  you." 

"Ah,  do  I"  said  Mr.  Levison,  bowiiig  and  opening  the  door, 

16 
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''Do,  Captm ;  we  wish  to  saivt  rim — we  does  indeed.    See  ham 

we  behave  about  that  arrears.  Think  of  the  coals ;  now  do.  Now 
for  a  bargin ;  come  I  Come,  Captin,  I  daresay  now  yon  could  get 
us  the  business  o£  the  Junior  8arvice  Club ;  and  then  you  ^boSl 
have  the  seven  hundred  on  your  acceptance  for  tiuee  months,  at 
two  shillings  in  the  pound ;  come  1 " 


CHAPTER  XL 
nr  WHTcn  captain  armine  uhexpectedlt  besuhes  his  acquaint- 

ANCE  WITH  LORD  CATCHIMWHOCAN,  WHO  INTBODUCES  HIM  TO 
MR.  BOND  SHARPE. 

Ferdinand  quitted  his  kind  friend  Mr,  Levison  in  no  very 
amiable  mood;  but  just  as  he  was  leaving-  the  house,  a  cabriolet, 
beautifully  painted,  of  a  brilliant  green  colour  picked  out  with  a 
somewhat  cream-coloured  white,  and  drawn  by  a  showy  Holstein 
hor»e  of  tawny  tint,  with  a  flowing  and  milk-white  tail  and  mane, 
and  caparisoned  in  harness  almost  as  precious  as  Mr.  Levison's 
sideboard,  dashed  up  to  the  door. 

"Aimine,  by  Jove!"  exclaimed  the  driver,  with  great  cor- 
diality. 

^  Ah !  Catch,  is  it  yon  ?**  said  Ferdinand. 

"What!  have  you  been  here?"  said  Lord  Catchimwhocaii. 
**  At  the  old  work,  eh  ?  Is  *  me  and  my  pardner'  troublesome  ?  for 
your  countenance  is  not  very  radiant." 

"  By  Jove,  old  fellow ! "  said  Ferdinand,  in  a  d^ressed  tone, 
**  I  am  in  a  scrape,  and  also  in  a  rage.  I^othing  is  to  be  done 
here." 

"  ICever  mind,"  said  his  Lordship ;  "keep  up  your  spirits,  jump 
into  my  cab,  and  we  will  see  how  we  can  carry  on  the  war.  I  am 
only  going"  to  speak  one  word  to  *me  and  mv  pardner.' 

So  saym^,  his  Lordship  skipped  into  the  house  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
although  he  had  a  bill  lor  a  good  round  sum  about*  to  be  dis- 
honoured in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Armine,"  he  resumed,  when  he  re-appeared 
and  took  the  reins ;  "now  as  I  drive  along,  tell  me  all  about  it ;  for 
if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  whom  I  should  like  to  *'  sarve,'  it  is 
thybelf,  my  noble  Ferdinand." 

With  this  encouragement,  Captain  Armine  was  not  long  in 
pouring  his  cares  into  a  congenial  bosom. 

"  I  know  the  man  to  *  sarve '  you,"  said  Catchimwhocan.  "  The 
fstct  is,  these  fellows  here  are  regular  old-fashioned  humbugs. 
The  only  idea  they  have  is  money,  money.  They  have  no  enli^-ht- 
ened  notions.    I  will  introduce  you  to  a  regular  trump ;  and  it  he 


■^  ^ 
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does  not  do  our  business,  I  am  much  mistaken.    Gcurage,  old 
fellow  1     How  do  you  like  this  start ?" 

^  Deuced  neat.  By  the  bye.  Catch,  my  boy,  you  are  going  it 
rather,  I  see." 

^*  To  be  sure.  I  haye  always  told  you  there  is  a  certain  system 
in  afiairs  which  ever  prevents  men  being  floored.  No  fellow  is  ever 
dished  who  has  any  connection.  What  man  that  ever  had  his  rui«. 
was  really  ever  £Gdrly  put  hors  de  combat^  unless  he  was  some  one 
«^ho  ought  never  to  have  entered  the  arena,  blazing  away  without 
any  set,  making  himself  a  damned  fool  and  everybody  his  enemy. 
So  long  as  a  man  bustles  about  and  is  in  a  good  set,  something 
always  turns  up.  I  got  into  Parliament  you  see ;  and  you,  you 
are  goin^  to  be  married." 

AH  mis  time  the  cabriolet  was  dashing  down  Regent  Street, 
twisting  through  the  Quadrant,  whirling  sQong  Pall  Mall,  until  it 
finally  entered  Cleveland  How,  and  stopped  before  a  newly  painted, 
new]  j:  pointed,  and  exceedingly  con.pJS  numsion,  the  ^^h«^ 
knocker  of  whose  dark  green  door  sounded  beneath  the  practised 
touch  of  his  Lordship's  tiger.  Even  the  tawny  Holstein  horsey 
with  the  white  flowing  mane,  seemed  conscious  of  the  locality, 
and  stopped  before  the  accustomed  resting-place  in  the  most 
natural  manner  imagiaable.  A  tall  serving-man,  well  powdered, 
and  in  a  dark  and  well-appointed  livery,  immediately  appealed. 

**  At  home  V*  inquired  Lord  Catchimwhocan,  with  a  peculiarly 
eonfidential  expression. 

^  To  you,  my  Lord/'  responded  the  attendant. 

"  Jump  out,  Armine/'  said  his  lordship ;  and  they  entered  the 
hoir^e. 

''  Alone  I"  said  his  lordship. 

«  Not  alone,''  said  the  servant,  ushering  the  friends  into  the 
dining-room,  ''  but  he  shall  have  your  lordship's  card  immediately. 
There  are  several  gentlemen  waiting  in  the  third  drawing-room  ; 
so  I  have  shown  your  lordship  in  here,  and  shall  take  care  that  he 
sees  your  lordship  before  any  one." 

<' That's  a  devilish  good  fellow,"  said  Lord  Catchimwhocan, 

Eutting  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  give  him  a  sovereign ; 
ut  not  finding  one,  he  added,  <*  I  shall  remember  you." 

The  dining-room  into  which  they  were  shown  was  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  looked  into  agreeable  gardens.  The  apart- 
ment was  in  some  little  confusion  at  this  moment,  for  their  host 
gave  a  dinner  to-day,  and  his  dinners  were  famous.  The  table 
wae  arranged  for  eight  guests ;  its  appointments  indicated  refined 
taste.  A  candelabra  of  Dresden  china  was  the  centre  piece ;  there 
was  a  whole  service  of  the  same  material,  even  to  the  handles  of 
the  knives  and  forks;  and  the  choice  variety  of  glass  attracted 
Ferdinandrfl  notice.    The  xoom  was  lofty  and  spacious;  it  wae 
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eimply  and  soberly  furnished ;  not  an  object  whicli  could  distrad 
\he  taste  or  disturb  the  digestion.  But  the  sideboard,  which  filled 
i  recess  at  the  end  of  the  apartment,  presented  a  crowded  group  of 
^Id  plate  that  might  have  become  a  pal|Lce :  magnificent  shields, 
tall  yases,  ancient  tankards,  goblets  of  carved  ivory  set  in  precious 
metal,  and  cutoi  of  old  ruby  glass  motmted  on  pedestals,  glittering 
with  gems.  This  accidental  display  certainly  offered  an  amusin? 
contrast  to  the  perpetual  splendour  of  Mr.  Levison's  beaufet ;  and 
Ferdinand  was  wondering  whether  it  would  turn  ont  that  there 
was  as  marked  a  difference  between  the  two  owners,  when  his  com- 
panion and  himself  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bond 
Sharpe. 

They  ascended  a  staircase  perfumed  with  flowers,  and  on  each 
landing-place  was  a  classic  tripod  or  pedestal  crowned  with  a  bust. 
And  then  they  were  ushered  into  a  drawing-room  of  Parisian 
elegance;  buhl  cabinets,  marqueterie  tables,  hangings  of  the  choicest 
damask  suspended  from  burnished  cornices  ot  old  carving.  The 
chairs  had  been  rifled  from  a  Venetian  palace ;  the  couches  were 
part  of  the  snoils  of  the  French  revolution.  There  were  glass 
screens  in  golaen  frames,  and  a  clock  that  represented  the  death  of 
Hector,  the  chariot  wheel  of  Achilles  conveniently  telling  the  hour. 
A  round  table  of  Mosaic,  mounted  on  a  golden  pedestal,  was  nearly 
covered  with  papers;  and  from  an  easy-chair,  supported  by  air 
cushions,  half  rose  to  welcome  them  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe.  He  was  a 
man  not  many  years  the  senior  of  Captain  Armine  and  his  friend; 
of  elegant  appearance,  pale,  pensive,  and  prepossessing.  Deep 
thought  was  impressed  upon  his  clear  and  protruding  brow,  and 
the  expression  of  his  grey  sunk  eyes,  which  were  delicately  arched, 
was  singularly  searclung.  His  figure  was  slight  but  compact.  His 
dress  plain,  biit  a  model  in  its  fashion.  He  was  habited  entirely 
in  black,  and  his  only  ornament  were  his  studs,  which  were  turquoise 
and  of  CTeat  size :  but  thei'e  never  were  such  boots,  so  brilliant  and 
80  small! 

He  welcomed  Lord  Oatchimwhocan  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a 
whisper,  and  received  Captain  Armine  in  a  manner  alike  graceful 
and  dignified. 

"  My  dear  Sharpe,"  said  his  lordship,  "  I  am  going  to  introduce 
to  you  my  most  particular  friend,  and  an  old  brother  ofiicer.  This 
is  Captain  Armine,  the  only  son  of  Sb  Hatdiffe,  and  the  heir  of 
Armine  Castle.  He  is  gomg  to  be  married  lUfy  soon  to  his  cousin, 
Miss  Grandison,  the  greatest  heiress  in  England." 

*'  Hush,  hush,**  said  Ferdinand,  shrinking  under  this  £edse 
representation,  and  Mr.  Sharpe  with  considerate  dehcacy  endea- 
voured to  check  his  lordship. 

"  Well,  never  mind,  I  will  say  nothing  about  that,"  continued 
Lord  Catchimwhocan.  **  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this,  that 
my  friend  Armine  is  hard  up,  and  we  must  carry  on  the  war  till 
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we  get  into  winter  quartei*8.  You  are  just  the  man  for  him,  and 
by  Jove,  my  dear  Sharpe,  if  you  wish  sensibly  to  oblige  me,  who 
I  am  sure  am  one  of  your  warmest  friends,  you  will  do  everything 
for  Armine  that  human  energy  can  possibly  effect." 

"  What  is  the  present  difficulty  that  you  have?"  inquired  Mr. 
Sharpe  of  our  hero,  in  a  calm  whisper. 

'*  Why  the  present  difficulty  that  he  has,"  said  Lord  Catchim- 
whocan,  *^  is  that  he  wants  £l,'500.** 

''  I  suppose  you  have  raised  money.  Captain  Annine  t  **  said 
Mr.  Sharpe. 

"  In  every  way,"  said  Captain  Armine. 

"  Of  course,*'  said  Mr.  Sharpe, "  at  your  time  of  hfe  one  naturally 
ioes.    And  I  suppose  you  are  oothered  for  this  £1,500?" 

"  I  am  threatened  with  immediate  arrest,  and  arrest  in  execu- 
tion." 

"Who  is  the  party?" 

"  Why  I  fear  an  immonageable  one,  even  by  you.  It  is  a  houM 
at  Malta.'' 

"  Mr.  Bolus,  I  suppose?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  I  thought  so." 

"  Well,  what  can  be  done!"  said  Lord  Catchim whocan. 

"Oh!  there  is  no  difficulty,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe  very  quietly. 
"  Captain  Armine  can  have  any  money  he  likes." 

"I  shall  be  happy,"  said  Captain  Armine,  " to  pay  any  con- 
sideration you  think  lit." 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  think  of  that.  Money  is  a  drug 
now.  I  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  you  without  giving  you 
any  trouble.  You  can  have  the  £1,500  if  you  please  this  moment." 

"  Really  you  are  veiy  generous,"  said  Ferdinand,  very  much 
surprised,  "  but  I  feel  I  am  not  entitled  to  such  favours.  What 
security  can  I  give  you?" 

"  I  lend  the  money  to  you.  I  want  no  security.  You  can 
repay  me  when  you  like.  Give  me  your  note  of  hand.^'  So  saying, 
Mr.  Sharpe  opened  a  drawer,  and  taking  out  his  cheque-book 
drfiw  a  draft  lor  the  £1,500.  "  I  beheve  T  have  a  stamp  in  the 
housfe,"  he  continued,  looking  about.  "  Yes,  here  is  one.  If  you 
will  fill  this  up.  Captain  Annine,  the  affair  may  be  condudea  at 


once." 


"  Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Sharpe,"  said  Ferdinand,  very  confused, 
^  I  do  not  like  to  appear  insensible  to  this  extraordinary  kindness, 
but  really  I  came  here  by  the  merest  accident,  and  without  any 
intention  of  soliciting  or  receiving  such  favours.  And  my  kind 
friend  here  has  given  you  much  too  glowing  an  account  of  my 
resources.    It  is  very  probable  I  shall  occasion  you  great  incon« 


venience." 


"  Really,  Captam  Armine,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe  with  a  slight  amilei 
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■if  we  veret4l][tD^of  Bflnm  of  anT  importance,  wh;  one  nn^lftbe 
•  lilde  mon  punclUioua,but  for  SDch  «  bagatelle  we  bare  ^ready 
wasted  loo  much  lime  in  its  discussion.     I  am  iappj  to  serve  yon, 

Ferdinand  stared,  remembering  Hr.  Levison  mid  the  caah. 
Hr.  Shitrpe  himself  drew  up  the  note,  mud  presented  it  to  Fer- 
dioanJ,  wlio  ai^ed  it  and  pocketed  the  draft. 

"I  liare seTeral gentlemen  waiting,"  said  Hr.'Bond  Sharpe;  "I 
un  sorrj  I  cannot  take  this  opportunity  of  cnltivatiDg  ^nracqaBin- 
taince,  Cuptnia  Armine,  but  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  faonoor  if 

So  would  dine  with  roe  to-day.  Your  friend  Lord  Catchimwhocan 
roura  me  with  Ms  company,  and  yon  might  meet  a  person  or  two 
who  would  amuse  jon.' 

"I  really  #liail  be  very  happy,"  sdd  Fenltnand. 

And  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  again  slightly  roae  and  tiowed  them  oat 
of  the  room. 

■■  ^\'ell,  is  not  he  a  tmmp?"  aaid  Lorfl  (^tchimwhocan,  when 
they  were  once  more  in  the  cab. 

"I  am  so  astonished,"  s:jid  Ferdinand,  "that  T  cannot  speak. 
Who  in  the  name  of  fortune  is  this  great  man?" 

"  A  p'cniu^"  aaid  Lord  Citchimwhocan.  "  Don't  yon  think  he 
it  a  devilish  good*lookin"  fellow  ?" 

"  The  beaUooking  fellow  I  erer  nw,"  and  the  grateful  Fer- 

iim*TiiT 

"Most  distinguished." 
"  Keale^t  dressed  man  in  town  1  * 
■Eiquisite  tastel" 
"What  a  house l" 
•CauiliJ!" 

"Did  yoD  e*er  Me  ndi  ftimiture?  It  beats  yoorroomsat 
Halta." 

"  I  nerer  saw  anything  more  complete  in  my  Mt.' 

"  Wliat  plate !" 

"Miraculous!" 

*And  belieTc  roe  we  shall  have  the  best  dinner  in  town." 

"Well,  he  hai  given  me  an  appetite,"  aaid  Ferdinand.      "But 

by  bnmeca  be  ia  what  ii  called  a  otmTeyanoer;  that  is  to 

lawyer  by  inspiration." 

•  wondwAdmaD)"  aaid  Ferdinand.    "  He  mnat  be  Te^ 

Eharpe  most  be  worth  his  qnarter  of  a  miSian.    And  he 

;  in  such  a  deriUsh  short  time  I' 

he  is  not  much  older  than  we  are  y 

rears  ago  that   man  was  a  prizeflgbtcr,"  said  Lord 

«fi£ht«r  1 "  exclaimed  Ferdinand. 
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*^  Yes ;  and  licked  everybody.  But  he  was  too  great  a  gernug 
for  the  ring,  and  took  to  the  tuif." 

«Ah!" 

"Then  he  set  up  a  hell." 

«  Hum ! " 

<'  And  then  he  turned  it  into  a  suhscription-honse.'' 

«Hoh!" 

^  He  keeps  his  hell  still,  but  it  works  itself  now.  In  the  mean 
time  he  is  the  first  usurer  in  the  worlds  and  will  be  in  the  next 
Parliament." 

<<  But  if  he  lends  money  on  the  terms  he  accommodates  me,  he 
will  hardly  increase  his  fortune." 

«  Oh !  he  can  do  the  thing  when  he  likes.  He  took  a  fancy 
to  you.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  Sharpe  is  very  rich  and 
wants  to  get  into  society.  He  likes  to  oblige  young  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  can  afford  to  risk  a  few  thousands  now  and  then.  By 
dining  with  him  to-day  you  have  quite  repaid  him  for  his  loan. 
Besides,  the  fellow  has  a  great  soul ;  and,  though  bom  on  a  dung- 
hill,  nature  intended  him  for  a  palace,  and  he  has  placed  himself 
there." 

^  Well,  this  has  been  a  remarkable  morning,"  said  Ferdinand 
Armine,  as  Lord  Oatchimwhocau  set  him  down  at  his  club.  *^  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  Catch ! " 

"  Not  a  word,  my  dear  fellow.  You  have  helped  me  before 
this,  and  glad  am  I  to  be  the  means  of  assisting  the  best  fellow  in 
the  worl(£  and  that  we  all  think  you.  Au  reooir!  We  dine  at 
eight." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HISS  OBAin>ISON  MAKES  A  BEMABKABLE  DISGOTEBT. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  gloomy  morning  which  Ferdinand  had 
anticipated  terminated  with  so  agreeable  an  adventure,  Henrietta 
and  Miss  Grandison,  accompanied  by  Lord  Montfort  and  Glaston- 
bury, paid  their  promised  visit  to  the  British  Museum. 

*<  1  am  sorry  that  Captain  Armine  could  not  accomnany  us,"  said 
Lord  Montfort.  ^  I  sent  to  him  this  morning  very  early,  but  he  was 
already  out." 

^  He  has  many  affairs  to  attend  to,"  said  Glastonbury. 

Miss  Temple  looked  grave ;  she  thought  of  poor  Ferdinand  and 
all  his  cares.  She  knew  well  what  were  those  afflEurs  to  which 
Glastonbury  alluded.  The  thought  that  perhaps  at  this  moment 
he  was  struggling  with  rapacious  creditors  made  her  melancholy. 
The  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  objects  which  awaited  her, 
diverted,  however,  her  mind  from  these  painful  reflections.  Misa 
Grandison,  who  had  never  quitted  England,  was  delighted  with 
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ererjrtliiiig  she  eaw;  Imt  the 
the  Btlention  of  AIL-s  Temp 
promise  to  Henrietta,  was  rer 

"  1  cannot  help  re^^etting^ 
lordship,  retnmiiig'  to  a  ke; 
EaLherine  made  no  ansirer. 

**  He  seemed  somuchbetlE 
resumed  Lord  Montfort.    "lu.^.^..  „u^^.^..uue>~~«.uvuu>a 
with  OS." 

"  He  seems  to  like  to  be  alone,"  said  KaQierine. 

"I  wonder  at  thai,"  said  Lord Montlort;  "Icauiot  ooncdre* 
happier  life  than  we  all  lead." 

"  Yon  have  cause  to  be  hupp;,  and  Ferdinand  has  not,"  said  Hiss 
GrandisoD,  ver;  caloilj. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  he  hod  rerj  great  cause,"  said  Lord 
Montfort,  inquiri[i^lj. 

"  No  person  in  the  world  is  so  imliappf  as  Ferdinand,"  8»d 
Katberine. 

are  bis  friends;  it  s 
and  MI'S  Temple  oi 

"  Miss  Temple  < 
Kalheriiie. 

"  Indeed  a  very  warm  one,  I  assnre  jon," 

"  Ah,  that  is  jour  influence." 

"  Nay,  it  is  her  own  impulse." 

*  But  she  only  met  him  yesterday  for  the  first  time." 

"  1  assure  you  Miss  Temple  is  an  older  friend  of  Captain  Annine 
than  I  am,"  said  bis  lordship. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Miss  Qrandison,  with  on  air  of  eonaiderabla 
astonishment. 

"  You  know  they  were  neighbours  in  the  conntry." 

"  In  the  country ! "  repeated  Miss  Gracdison. 

"  Yes !  Mr.  Temple,  you  know,  resided  not  far  from  Armine." 

'  Not  far  from  Armine ! "  -6111)  repeated  Miss  Orandison. 

"  Dighy,"  E^d  Miss  Temple,  turning  to  him  at  this  moment 
"  ten  Mr.  Glastonbury  about  your  sphinx  at  £ome.  It  was  gramte, 
was  it  not?" 

"  And  most  deKcately  caired.  1  never  remember  having 
observed  an  expression  of  such  beautifol  serenity.  The  discorerr 
that,  after  all,  they  are  male  countenances  is  quite  mortiQFing.  I 
loved  their  mysterious  beauty." 

What  Lord  Montfort  bad  mentioned  of  the  previous  acquaintance 
of  Henrietta  and  her  cousin  made  Miss  Qrandison  moae.  Miss 
Temple's  address  to  Ferdinand  yesterday  had  struck  her  at  the 
ipoment  as  somewhat  singnlar;  but  the  impression  had  not  dwelt 
'jpon  hei  mind.    But  now  it  occurred  to  her  ■•  Teij  strange  that 
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Henrietta  should  have  become  so  intimate  with  the  Armine  family 
and  herself,  and  never  have  mentioned  that  she  was  previously 
acquainted  with  their  nearest  relative.  Lady  Armine  was  not 
acquainted  with  Miss  Temple  until  they  met  at  Bellair  House. 
That  was  certain.  Miss  Grandison  had  witnessed  their  mutual 
introduction.  Nor  Sir  RatclifFe.  And  yet  Henrietta  and  Ferdinand 
were  friends,  warm  friends,  old  friends,  intimately  acquainted :  so 
said  Lord  Montfort,  and  Lord  Montfort  never  coloured,  never 
exaggerated.  All  this  was  very  mysterious.  And  if  they  were 
friends,  old  friends,  warm  friends — and  Lord  Montfort  said  they 
were,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement — ^their  recognition  of  each  other  yesterday  was  singularly 
frigid.  It  was  not  indiciitive  of  a  ver^  intimate  acquaintance. 
Eatherine  had  ascribed  it  to  the  natural  disrelish  of  Ferdinand  now 
to  be  introduced  to  anyone.  And  yet  they  were  friends,  old  friends, 
warm  friends.  Henrietta  Temple  and  Ferdinand  Armine!  Miss 
Grandison  was  so  perplexed  that  she  scarcely  looked  at  another 
object  in  the  galleries. 

The  ladies  were  rather  tired  when  they  returned  from  the 
Museum.  Lord  Montfort  walked  to  the  Travellers,  and  Henrietta 
agreed  to  remain  and  dine  in  Brook-street.  Katherine  and  herself 
retired  to  Miss  Grandison's  boudoir,  a  pretty  chamber,  where  they 
were  sure  of  being  alone.  Henrietta  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and 
took  up  the  last  new  novel ;  Miss  Grandison  seated  herself  on  an 
ottoman  by  her  side,  and  worked  at  a  purse  which  she  was  making 
for  Mr.  Temple. 

"  Do  you  like  that  book?"  said  Katherine. 

"  I  like  the  lively  parts,  but  not  the  serious  ones,"  replied  Miss 
Temple ;  "  the  author  has  observed  but  he  has  not  felt." 

**  It  is  satirical,"  said  Miss  Grandison ;  **  I  wonder  why  all  this 
class  of  writers  aim  now  at  the  sarcastic.  I  do  not  find  life  the 
constant  sneer  they  make  it." 

"  It  is  because  they  do  not  understand  life,"  said  Henrietta, 
"  but  have  some  little  experience  of  society.  Therefore  their  works 
give  a  perverted  impression  of  human  conduct ;  for  they  accept  as 
a  principal,  that  which  is  only  an  insigniiicant  accessory ;  and  they 
make  existence  a  succession  of  frivolities,  when  even  the  career  of 
the  most  frivolous  has  its  profounder  moments." 

"  How  vivid  is  the  writer's  description  of  a  ball  or  a  dinner," 
said  Miss  Grandison ;  "  everything  lives  and  moves.  And  yet,  when 
the  hero  makes  love,  nothing  can  be  more  unnatural.  His  feelings 
are  neither  deep,  nor  ardent,  nor  tender.  All  is  stilted,  and  yet 
ludicrous." 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  talent  which  describes  so  vividly  a  dinnei 
and  a  ball,"  said  Miss  Temple.  **As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  very 
amusing,  but  it  should  be  combined  with  higher  materials.  In  a 
fine  novel,  manners  should  be  observed,  and  morals  should  be  sua- 
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tained ;  we  require  thoui^ht  and  passion,  as  well  as  costume  and  tlie 
lively  representation  of  conventional  arrangements ;  and  the  tbougfet 
and  passion  will  be  the  better  for  these  accessories,  for  they  will  be 
relieved  in  the  novel  as  they  are  relieved  in  life,  and  the  whole  wSl 
be  more  true." 

*<  But  have  you  read  that  love  scene,  Henrietta  ?  It  appeared 
to  me  80  ridiculous  1 " 

•*  I  never  read  love  scenes,"  said  Henrietta  Temple. 

•  Oh,  I  love  a  love  story,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  smiling,  **if  ft 
be  natural  and  tender,  and  touch  my  heart.  When  I  t&sA  such 
scenes,  I  weep.** 

*•  Ah,  my  sweet  Katherine,  yon  are  soft-hearted.'* 
•*  And  you,  Henrietta,  what  are  you?" 

•  Hard-hearted.    The  most  callous  of  mortals. '' 

•  Oh,  what  would  Lord  Montfort  say?" 

•  Lord  Montfort  knows  it.     We  never  have  love  scenes." 
•*  And  yet  you  love  him^" 

•  Dearly;  I  love  and  esteem  hiuL* 

•*  Well,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  "  I  maybe  wrong, but  if  I  were  a 
man  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  the  lady  of  my  love  to  esteem  me.' 

**  And  yet  esteem  is  the  only  genuine  basis  of  happiness,  believe 
me,  Kate.    Love  is  a  dreamu" 

"  And  how  do  you  know,  dear  Henrietta^'' 

**  All  writers  agree  it  is." 

"  The  writers  you  were  just  ridiculing^" 

«  A  fair  retort;  and  yet,  though  your  words  are  the  most  witty, 
believe  me,  mine  are  the  most  wise." 

**  I  wish  my  cousin  would  wake  from  hi»  dream,"  said  Katherine. 
"  To  tell  you  a  secret,  love  is  the  cause  of  his  mihappiness.  Dcra't 
move,  dear  Henrietta,"  added  Miss  Grandison ;  «*  we  are  so  happy 
here :"  for  Miss  Temple,  in  truth,  seemed  not  a  little  discomposed. 

"  You  should  marry  your  cousin,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

•*  You  little  know  Ferdinand  or  myself,  when  you  give  that 
advice,"  said  Katherine.  "  We  shall  never  marry ;  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that.  In  the  first  place,  to  be  frank,  Ferdinand  wonkl 
not  marry  me,  nothing  would  induce  him ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
I  would  not  marry  him,  nothing  would  induce  me." 

"  Why  not?"  said  Henrietta,  in  a  low  time,  holding  her  book 
very  near  to  her  face. 

**  Because  I  am  sure  that  we  should  not  be  happy,"  said  Miss 
Grandison.  *^  I  love  Ferdinand,  and  once  could  have  married  him. 
He  is  so  brilliant  that  I  could  not  refuse  his  proposal.  And  yet  I 
feel  it  is  better  for  me  that  we  have  not  mamed,  and  I  hope  it  may 
yet  prove  better  for  him,  for  I  love  him  very  dearly.  He  is  indeed 
my  brother." 

**  But  why  should  you  not  be  happy?"  inquired  Miss  Temple. 

**  Because  we  are  not  suited  to  each  ouier.    Ferdinand  musl 


many  some  one  whom  he  looks  up  to,  somebody  brilliant  Eke  him* 
self,  some  one  who  can  sympathise  with  all  his  fancies.  I  am  too 
calm  and  quiet  for  him.  You  would  suit  him  much  better,  Hen- 
rietta." 

^  You- are  his  cousin;  it  is  a  misfortune;  if  you  were  not,  he 
would  adore  you,  and  you  would  sympathise  with  him." 

^  I  think  not :  I  should  like  to  marry  a  very  clever  man,"  said 
Katherine.  **  I  cotdd  not  endure  marrying  a  fool,  or  a  common- 
place person ;  I  should  like  to  marry  a  person  very  superior  in  talent 
to  myself,  some  one  whose  opinion  woidd  guide  me  on  all  points, 
one  from  whom  I  could  not  differ.  But  not  Ferdinand ;  he  is  too 
imaginative,  too  impetuous;  he  would  neither  guide  me,  nor  be 
guided  by  me." 

Miss  Temple  did  not  reply,  but  turned  over  a  page  of  her  book. 

"  Did  you  know  Ferdinand  before  you  met  him  yesterday  at  our 
house?**  inquired  Miss  Grandison,  very  innocently. 

**YesI"  said  Miss  Temple. 

**I  thought  you  did,"  said  Miss  Grandison.  «I  thought  there 
was  something  in  your  manner  that  indicated  you  had  met  before. 
1  do  not  thi&  you  knew  n^  aunt  before  you  met  her  at  Bellair 
House?" 

**  I  did  not." 

"NorSh-RatcKffe?" 

"Nor  ShrRatcliflfe." 

"But  you  did  know  Mr.  Glastonbury  ?* 

"I  did  know  Mr.  Glastonbury." 

"How  very  odd !"  said  Miss  Grandison, 

""What  is  odd?"  inquired  Henrietta. 

**  That  you  should  have  known  Ferdinand  before.* 

"  Not  at  all  odd.  He  came  over  one  day  to  shoot  at  papa's.  I 
remember  him  very  well." 

**  Oh,"  said  Miss  Orandison.  "And  did  Mr.  Glastonbury  come 
over  to  shoot?" 

"  I  met  Mr.  Glastonbury  one  morning  that  I  went  to  eee  the 
Picture  Gallery  at  Armine.    It  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him." 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Grandison  again,  "Armine  ia  m  beautiful 
.  place,  is  it  not?" 

"  Most  interesting.* 

"  You  know  the  PleaBaunce.** 

"Yes." 

"  I  did  not  see  you  when  I  was  at  Armine.* 

"No;  we  had  just  gone  to  Italy."  . 

"How  beautiful  you  look  to-day,  Henrietta !*  said  Miss 
Chfandison.    "  Who  could  believe  that  you  ever  were  so  ill  1 " 

"I  am  grateful  that  I  have  recovered,"  said  Henrietta.  "And 
yet  I  never  thought  that  I  should  return  to  England." 

"yAOL  must  have  been  so  very  ill  in  Italy,  about  the  same  timo 
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as  poor  Ferdinand  was  at  Armine.  Only  think,  how  odd  yoa  should 
botn  have  been  so  ill  about  the  same  time,  and  now  that  we  should 
all  be  so  intimate!* 

Miss  Temple  looked  perplexed  and  annoyed.    ^ Is  it  so  odd?'' 
she  at  len^h  said  in  a  low  tone. 

''  Henrietta  Temple,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, ^  I  hare  discovered  a  secret :  you  are  the  lady  with  whom  my 
cousin  is  in  loye.'* 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Df  WHICH  FERDINAia)  HAS  THE  HONOUB  OF  DINmO  WITH 

MB.   BOND  8HABPB. 

When  Ferdinand  arrived  at  Mr.  Bond  Sharpens,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  his  host  in  a  magnificent  suite  of  saloons,  and  introduced 
to  two  of  the  guests  who  had  previously  arrived.  The  first  was  a 
very  stout  man,  past  middle  age,  whose  epicurean  countenance 
twinkled  with  humour.  This  was  Lord  Castlefyshe,  an  Irish  peer 
of  great  celebrity  in  the  world  of  luxury  and  play — ^keen  at  a  bet — 
still  keener  at  a  dinner.  Nobody  exactly  knew  who  the  other 
gentleman,  Mr.  Blandford,  really  was,  but  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  enormously  rich,  and  was  proportionatelv  respected.  He  had 
been  about  town  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  did  not  look  a  day 
older  than  at  his  first  appearance.  He  never  spoke  of  his  family — 
was  unmarried — and  apparently  had  no  relations;  but  he  nad 
contrived  to  identify  himself  with  the  first  men  in  London — was  a 
member  of  every  club  of  great  repute — and  of  late  years  had  even 
become  a  sort  of  authority;  which  was  strange,  for  he  had  no 
pretension — ^was  very  quiet— and  but  humbly  ambitious — seeking, 
mdeed,  no  happier  success  than  to  merge  in  the  brilliant  crowd — 
an  accepted  atom  of  the  induential  aggregate.  As  he  was  not 
remarkable  for  his  talents  or  his  person,  and  as  his  establishment, 
though  well  appointed,  offered  no  singular  splendour,  it  was  rather 
strange  that  a  gentleman  who  had  apparently  dropped  from  the 
clouds,  or  crept  out  of  a  kennel,  should  have  succeeded  in  planting 
himself  so  vigorously  in  a  soil  which  shrinks  from  anything  not 
indigenous,  unless  it  be  reconamended  by  very  powerfiu  qualities. 
But  Mr.  Blandford  was  good  tempered,  and  was  now  easy  and 
experienced,  and  there  was  a  vague  tradition  that  he  was  immensely 
rich,  a  rumour  which  Mr.  Blandford  always  contradicted  in  a 
manner  which  skilfully  confirmed  its  truth. 

<*Does  Mirabel  dine  with  you,  Sharpe?''  inquired  Lord  Gastle- 
Qfshe  of  his  host,  who  nodded  assent. 

•*  You  won't  wait  for  him,  I  hope  ?  "  said  his  lord^^lup.     "  By  tb0 
bye,  Blandford,  you  shirked  last  night." 
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"  I  promised  to  look  in  at  the  poor  duke's  before  he  went  off," 
Baid  Mr.  Blandford. 

"Oh!  he  has  gone,  has  he?"  said  Lord  Castlefyshe.  "Does 
he  take  his  cook  with  him  ?" 

But  here  the  servant  ushered  in  Count  Alcibiades  de  Mirabel^ 
Charles  Doricourt,  and  Mr.  Bevil. 

"Excellent  Sharpe,  how  do  you  do?"  exclaimed  the  Count. 
"  Castlefyshe,  what  bdtises  have  you  been  talking  to  Crocky  about 
Felix  Winchester  ?  Good  Blandford,  excellent  Blandford,  how  is 
my  good  Blandford?" 

Mr.  Bevil  was  a  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  of  a  great 
family  and  great  estate,  who  passed  his  life  in  an  imitation  of 
Count  Alcibiades  de  Mirabel.  He  was  always  dressed  by  the 
same  tailor,  and  it  was  his  pride  that  his  cab  or  his  vis-^vis  was 
constantly  mistaken  for  the  equipage  of  his  model ;  and  really  now, 
as  the  shade  stood  beside  its  substance,  quite  as  tall,  almost  as 
good-looking,  with  the  satin-lined  coat  thrown  open  with  the  same 
style  of  flowing  grandeur,  and  revealing  a  breastplate  of  starched 
cambric  scarcely  less  broad  and  brilliant,  the  uninitiated  might  have 
held  the  resemblance  as  perfect.  The  wristbands  were  turned  up 
with  not  less  compact  precision,  and  were  fastened  by  jewelled 
studs,  that  glittered  witn  not  less  radiancy.  The  satin  waiscoat, 
the  creaseless  hosen,  were  the  same ;  and  if  the  foot  were  not  quite 
as  small,  its  Parisian  polish  was  not  less  bright.  But  here^  unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Bevil's  mimetic  powers  deserted  him. 

"  We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there  I  ** 

The  Count  Mirabel  could  talk  at  all  times,  and  at  all  times  well ; 
Mr.  Bevil  never  opened  his  mouth.  Practised  in  the  world,  the 
Count  Mirabel  was  nevertheless  the  child  of  impulse,  though  a 
native  grace,  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  mankind,  made  every 
word  pleasing  and  every  act  appropriate ;  Mr.  Bevil  was  all  art, 
and  he  had  not  the  talent  to  conceal  it.  The  Count  Mirabel  was 
gay,  careless,  generous;  Mr.  Bevil  was  solemn,  calculating,  and 
radier  a  screw.  It  seemed  that  the  Count  Mirabel's  feelings  grew 
daily  more  fresh,  and  his  faculty  of  enjoyment  more  keen  and 
relishmg ;  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Bevil  could  never  have  been  a  child, 
but  that  he  must  have  issued  to  the  world  ready  equipped,  like 
Minerva,  with  a  cane  instead  of  a  lance,  and  a  fancy  hat  instead  of 
a  helmet.  His  essence  of  high  breeding  was  never  to  be  astonished, 
and  he  never  permitted  himself  to  smile,  except  in  the  society  of 
very  intimate  friends. 

Charles  Doricourt  was  another  friend  of  the  Count  Mirabel,  but 
not  his  imitator.  His  feelings  were  really  worn,  but  it  was  a  fact 
he  always  concealed.  He  had  entered  life  at  a  remarkably  early 
age,  and  had  experienced  every  scrape  to  which  youthful  flesh  is 
heir.    Any  other  man  but  Charles  Doricourt  must  have  sunk 
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beneath  th<;se  accumulated  disasters,  but  Charles  Doricourt  alwa^i 
swam.  Nature  had  given  him  an  intrepid  soul;  experience  bad 
cased  his  heart  with  iron.  But  he  always  smiled ;  and  audacious, 
cool,  and  cutting,  and  very  easy,  he  thoroughly  despised  pianlxiTMi, 
upon  whose  weaknesses  he  practised  without  remorse.  But  he  was^ 
poUshed  and  amusing,  and  faithful  to  his  friends.  The  worll 
admired  him,  and  called  him  Charley,  from  which  it  will  be  inferr  "^ 
that  he  was  a  privileged  person,  and  was  applauded  for  a  thouss 
actions,  which  in  any  one  else  would  have  been  met  with  dec' 
reprobation. 

^'Who  is  that  young  man?"  in(}uired  the  Count  Mirabel 
Mr.  Bond  Sharpe,  taking  his  host  aside  and  pretending  to  look  6 
a  picture.  j 

^*  He  is  Captain  Armine,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Batcliffe  Armine^ 
He  has  just  returned  to  England  after  a  long  absence."  i 

"  Hum !  I  like  his  appearance  very  much,"  said  the  County 
^  It  is  very  distinguished."  \ 

Dinner  and  Lord  Catchimwhocan  were  announced  at  th^ 
same  moment ;  Captain  Armine  found  himself  seated  next  to  th^ 
Count  Mirabel.  Tne  dinners  at  Mr.  Bond  Sharpens  were  dinneni 
which  his  guests  came  to  eat.  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  had  engaged  fo| 
his  club-house  the  most  celebrated  of  living  artists — a  geniklema^ 
who,  it  was  said,  received  a  thousand  a- year,  whose  convenienol 
was  studied  by  a  chariot,  and  amusement  secured  by  a  box  at  th^ 
French  play.  There  was,  therefore,  at  first  little  conversation) 
save  criticism  on  the  performances  before  them,  and  that  chiefly 
panegyrical ;  each  dish  was  delicious,  each  wine  exquisite ;  and 
yet,  even  in  these  occasional  remarks,  Ferdinand  was  pleased  wilh 
the  lively  fancy  of  his  neighbour,  affording  an  elegant  contrast  ta 
the  somewhat  gross  unction  with  which  tord  Castlefyshe,  whose 
very  soul  seemed  wrapped  up  in  his  occupation,  occasional^ 
expressed  himself. 

"  Will  you  take  some  wine.  Captain  Armine  ?**  said  the  Cotml 
Mirabel,  with  a  winning  smile.  "You  haye  recently  retumei 
here?" 

**  Very  recently,"  said  Ferdinand, 

'*  Ana  you  are  glad  ?" 

**  As  it  may  be,  I  hardl;y'  know  whether  to  rgoice  or  not.** 

"  Then,  by  all  means  rejoice,"  said  the  Coimt  j  "  for,  if  you  are 
m  doubt,  it  surely  must  be  best  to  decide  upon  bemg  pleased." 

"  I  think  this  is  the  most  infernal  country  there  ever  war 
said  Lord  Catchimwhocan. 

"  My  dear  Catch  !"  said  the  Count  Mirabel,  "you  think  so,  dc 
you?  You  make  a  mistake,  you  think  no  such  thing,  my  deai 
Catch.  Why  is  it  the  most  infernal  ?  Is  it  because  the  women  arc 
file  handsomest,  or  because  the  horses  are  the  best  ?  Is  it  because 
it  is  the  only  country  where  you  can  get  a  good  dimier,  or  becausfl 
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m  the  ortiy  country  where  there  are  fine  wines  T   Or  is  it  because 

is  the  only  place  where  you  can  get  a  coat  made,  or  where  you 

play  without  being  cheated,  or  where  you  can  listen  to  an 

ra  without  your  ears  being  destroyed  ?    Now,  my  dear  Catch, 

u  pass  your  life  in  dressing:  and  in  playing  hazard,  in  eating  good 

ers,in  drinking  good  wineskin  making  love,  in  going  to  the  opera, 

d  in  riding  fine  horses.    Of  what  then  have  you  to  complam?" 

"  Oh !  the  damned  chmatel" 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  good  climate  there  is.    In 

gland  you  can  go  out  every  day,  and  at  all  hours ;  and  then,  to 

lo^e  who  love  variety,  like  myself,  you  are  not  sure  of  seeing  the 

e  sky  every  morning  you  rise,  which,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 

eatest  of  all  existing  sources  of  ennui/' 

'^  You  reconcile  me  to  my  country.  Count,"  said  Ferdinand, 

iling. 

"Ah !  you  are  a  sensible  man;  but  that  dear  Catch  is  always 

peating  nonsense  which  he  hears  from  somebody  else.    To- 

knorrow,'  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "he  will  be  for  the  climate." 

y    The  conversation  of  men  when  they  congregate  together  ii 

generally  dedicated  to  one  of  two  subjects :  pohtics  or  women.    In 

me  present  instance  the  party  was  not  political ;  and  it  was  the 

&ir  sex,  and  particularly  the  most  charmmg  portion  of  it,  in  the 

good    metropolis  of  England,  that  were  subject  to  the  poignant 

^  criticism  or  the  profound  speculation  of  these  practical  philosophers. 

There  was  scarcely  a  celebrated  beauty  in  London,  from  the  proud 

[peeress  to  the  vain  operardancer,  whose  charms  and  conduct  were 

r  not  submitted  to  then*  masterly  analysis.    And  yet  it  would  be  but 

\  fair  to  admit  that  tJieir  critical  ability  was  more  eminent  and  satis- 

i  factory  than  their  abstract  reasoning  upon  this  interesting  topic : 

^  for  it  was  curious  to  observe  that,  though  every  one  present  piquea 

i  himself  upon  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  sex,  not  two  of  the 

j  sages  agreed  in  the  constituent  principles  of  female  character.  One 

^  declared  that  women  were  governed  by  their  feelines:  another 

maintained  that  they  had  no  heart ;  a  third  propounded  tnat  it  was 

all  imagination ;  a  tourth  that  it  was  all  vanity.    Lord  Castlefyshe 

muttered  something  about  their  passions ;  and  Charley  Doricourt 

declared  that  they  had  no  passions  whatever.    But  they  all  agreed 

in  one  thing,  to  wit,  that  the  man  who  permitted  himself  a 

moment's  uneasiness  about  a  woman  was  a  fool. 

All  this  time  Captain  Armine  spoke  little,  but  ever  to  the  pnr- 

^§ose,  and  chiefly  to  the  Count  Mirabel,  who  pleased  him.     Being 

Very  handsome,  and,  moreover,  of  a  distinguished  appearance, 

j(  this  silence  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  made  him  a  general  favourite, 

and  even  Mr.  Bevii  whispered  his  approbation  to  Lord  Oatchim- 

whocan. 

**  The  fact  is,"  said  Charles  Doricourt,  "  it  is  only  boys  and 
old  men  who  are  plagued  by  women.  They  take  adyantage  of 
either  state  of  childhood.    Eh  I  Castlefyshe  ?'' 
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"  In  that  respect,  then,  somewhat  resembling  you,  Charley, 
replied  his  lordship,  who  did  not  admire  the  appesd.    '^  For  no  one 
can  doubt  you  plagaied  your  father ;  I  was  out  of  my  teens,  fortu- 
nately, before  you  played  eoart^." 

"  Come,  good  old  Fyshe,"  said  Count  Mirabel,  "  take  a  glass  of 
claret,  and  do  not  look  so  fierce.  You  know  very  well  that  Charley 
learnt  everything  of  you." 

"  He  never  learned  from  me  to  spend  a  fortune  upon  an 
actress,'^  said  his  lordship.  '^I  have  spent  a  fortune,  but  thank 
heaven  it  was  on  myself." 

"  Well,  as  for  that,"  said  the  count,  "  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing great  in  being  ruined  for  one's  friends.  If  I  were  as  rich  as 
I  might  have  been,  I  would  not  spend  much  on  myself.  My  wants 
are  few ;  a  fine  house,  fine  carriages,  fine  horses,  a  complete  ward- 
robe, the  best  operarbox,  the  first  cook,  and  pocket-money — ^that  is 
all  I  require.  I  have  these,  and  I  get  on  pretty  well ;  but  if  I  had 
a  princely  fortune  I  would  make  every  good-fellow  I  know  quite 
happy." 

"Well,"  said  Charles  Doricourt,  "you  are  a  lucky  fellow, 
Mirabel.  I  have  had  horses,  houses,  carriages,  opera-boxes,  and 
cooks,  and  I  have  had  a  great  estate ;  but  pocket-money  I  never 
oould  get.  Pocket-money  was  the  thing  which  always  cost  me  the 
most  to  buy  of  all." 

The  conversation  now  fell  upon  the  theatre.  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe 
was  determined  to  have  a  theatre.  He  believed  it  was  reserved  Mor 
him  to  revive  the  drama.  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  piqued  himself  upon  his 
patronage  of  the  stage.  He  certainly  had  a  great  admiration  of 
actresses.  There  was  something  in  the  management  of  a  great 
theatre  which  pleased  the  somewhat  imperial  fancy  of  Mr.  Bond 
Sharpe.  The  manager  of  a  great  theatre  is  a  kind  of  monarch. 
Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  longed  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne,  with  the 

Erettiest  women  in  London  for  his  court,  and  all  his  fashionable 
riends  rallying  round  their  sovereign.  He  had  an  impression  that 
^eat  results  might  be  obtained  with  his  organising  energy  and 
illimitable  capital.  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  had  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  power  of  capital.  Capital  was  his  deity.  He  was  confident 
that  it  could  always  produce  alike  genius  and  triumph.  Mr.  Bond 
Sharp©  was  right :  capital  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  we  are  scarcely 
aware  of  this  fact  until  we  are  past  thirty ;  and  then,  by  some 
singular  process  which  we  will  not  now  stop  to  analyse,  one's 
capital  is  in  general  sensibly  diminished.  As  men  advance  in  life 
all  passions  resolve  themselves  into  money.  Love,  ambition,  even 
poetry^end  in  this. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Shropshire's  this  autumn,  Charley,"  said 
Lord  Catch  imvvhocan. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  go." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall,"  said  his  lordship;  "it  is  such  a  bore," 
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"  It  is  rather  a  bore ;  but  he  is  a  ffood  fellow." 

"  I  shall  go,"  said  Count  Mirabel. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  of  being  bored,"  said  Ferdinand,  smiling. 

"  Between  ourselves,  I  do  not  understand  what  this  being  bored 
is,"  said  the  count.  "  He  who  is  bored  appears  to  me  a  bore.  To  be 
bored  supposes  the  inabihty  of  being  amused ;  you  must  be  a  dull 
fellow.  Wherever  I  may  be,  I  thank  heaven  that  I  am  always 
diverted." 

"But  you  have  such  nerves,  Mirabel,"  said  Lord  Catchim- 
whocan.    "  By  Jove !  I  envy  you.    You  are  never  floored." 

"  Floored !  what  an  idea !  What  sho^ild  floor  me  ?  I  Hve  to 
amuse  myself,  and  I  do  nothing  that  does  not  amuse  me.  Why 
should  I  be  floored?** 

"  Why  I  do  not  knoy ;  but  every  other  man  is  floored  now  and 
then.    As  for  me,  my  spirits  are  sometimes  something  dreadful." 

"  When  you  have  been  losing." 

"  Well,  we  cannot  always  win.  Can  we,  Sharpe  ?  That  would 
not  do.  But,  hj  Jove !  you  are  always  in  good  humour,  Mirabel, 
when  you  lose. 

"  Fancy  a  man.  ever  being  in  low  spirits,"  said  the  Count 
Mirabel.  Life  is  too  short  for  such  betises.  The  most  unfortun-ate 
wretch  alive  calculates  unconsciously  that  it  is  better  to  live  than 
to  die.  Well  then,  he  has  something  in  his  favour.  Existence  is  a 
pleasure,  and  the  greatest.  The  world  cannot  rob  us  of  that ;  and 
if  it  is  better  to  live  than  to  die,  it  is  better  to  Uve  in  a  good 
humour  than  a  bad  one.  If  a  man  be  convinced  that  existence  is 
the  greatest  pleasure,  his  happiness  may  be  increased  by  good 
fortune,  but  it  will  be  essentially  independent  of  it.  He  who  feels 
that  the  greatest  source  of  pleasure  always  remains  to  him  ought 
never  to  be  miserable.  The  sun  shines  on  all :  every  man  can  go 
to  sleep ;  if  you  cannot  ride  a  line  horse,  it  is  something  to  look 
upon  one ;  if  you  have  not  a  fine  dinner,  there  is  some  amusement 
in  a  crust  of  bread  and  Gruyere.  Feel  slightly,  think  httle,  never 
plan,  never  brood.  Everything  depends  upon  the  circulation; 
take  care  of  it.  Take  the  world  as  you  find  it ;  enjoy  everything. 
Vive  la  bagatelle !" 

Here  the  gentlemen  rose,  took  their  coifee,  and  ordered  their 


carnages. 


"  Come  with  us,"  said  Count  Mirabel  to  Ferdinand. 

Our  hero  accepted  the  offer  of  his  agreeable  acquaintanceu 
There  was  a  great  prancing  and  rushing  of  cabs  and  vis-a-vis  at 
Mr.  Bond  Sharpe's  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party 
were  dashing  up  St.  James'-street,  where  they  stopped  befor« 
a  splendid  building,  resplendent  with  lights  and  illuminated 
curtains. 

«Come,  we  will  make  you  an  honoraiy  member,  mon  ,cher 

17 
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Captain  Armine/'  said  the  count ;  ^'and  do  not  say.  Oh  i  laseiaU 
ogni  speranza,  when  you  enter  here.** 

They  ascended  a  magnificent  staircase,  and  entered  a  snmptaona 
and  crowded  saloon,  in  which  *he  entrance  of  Count  Mirabel  and 
his  friends  made  no  little  sensation.  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  glided 
along,  dropping  oracular  sentences,  without  condescending  to  stop 
to  speak  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  Charley  Doricourt  and  Mr. 
Bland  ford  walked  away  together  towards  a  further  apartment 
Loi*d  Castlefyshe  and  liord  Oatohimwhocan  were  soon  busied  with 
ecarte. 

"Well  Faneville,  good  general,  how  do  you  doP"  said  Count 
Mirabel.  "Where  have  you  dined  to-day? — at  the Ealcombes'? 
You  are  a  very  brave  man,  mon  general  I  Ah !  Stocky-good  Stock 
— excellent  Stock  1"  he  continued,  address^g  Mr.  Million  de  Stock- 
ville, "  that  Burgundy  you  sent  me  is  capital.  How  are  you,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  Quite  well  ?  Fitzwarrene,  I  did  that  for  you :  your 
business  is  all  right.  Ah !  my  good  Massey,  mon  cher,  mon  brave, 
Anderson  will  let  you  have  that  horse.  And  what  is  doing  here? 
Is  there  any  fun  ?  Fitzwarrene,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend 
Captain  Armine :"  (in  a  lower  tone)  "  excellent  garcon !  You  will 
like  him  very  much.    We  have  been  all  dining  at  Bond's." 

"A  good  dinner?" 

"  Of  course  a  good  dinner.  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  who 
would  give  me  a  Imd  dinner :  that  would  be  a  betise,  to  aak  me  to 
dine,  and  then  give  me  a  bad  dinner." 

"  I  say,  Mirabel,"  exclaimed  a  young  man,  *'  have  you  seen 
Horace  Poppington  about  the  match  ?" 

"It  is  arranged;  'tis  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  nine 
o'clock." 

"  Well,  I  bet  on  you,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  you  bet  on  me.  Would  you  think  of  betting  on 
that  good  Pop,  with  that  gun !  Pah  I  ilh  I  bieni  I  shall  go  in 
the  next  room."  And  the  count  walked  away,  followed  by  Mr. 
Bevil. 

Ferdinand  remained  talking  for  some  time  with  Lord  Fitzwar- 
rene. By  degrees  the  grea^.  .saloon  had  become  somewhat  thinner : 
8ome  had  stolen  away  to  thn  House,  where  a  division  was  expected ; 
^uiet  men,  who  just  looked  in  after  dinner,  had  retired ;  and  the 
play-men  were  engaged  in  the  contiguous  apartments.  Mr.  Bond 
bharpe  approached  Ferdinand,  and  Lord  Fitzwarrene  took  this 
opportunity  of  withdrawing. 

"  I  believe  you  never  jfUay,  Captain  Arminei"  said  Mr.  Bond 
Sharpe. 

"JSTever,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  You  are  quite  right." 

"lam  rather  surprised  at  your  being  of  that  opinion," said 
Ferdinand,  with  a  smile. 
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Mr.  Bond  Sharpe  shrogged  his  shoulders.  {^  There  will  always 
be  votaries  enough/'  said  Mr,  Bond  Sharpe,  '^  whatever  may  be 
my  opinion." 

'^  This  is  a  magnificent  establishment  of  yours,"  said  Ferdinand. 

''Yes;  it  is  a  very  magnificent  establishment.  I  have  spared 
no  expense  to  produce  the  most  perfect  thinff  of  the  kind  in  Europe ; 
and  it  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind.  I  am  confident  that 
no  noble  in  any  country  has  an  establishment  better  appointed.  I 
despatched  an  agent  to  the  Continent  to  procure  this  furniture :  his 
commission  had  no  limit,  and  he  was  absent  two  years.  My  cook 
was  with  Charles  X. ;  the  cellar  is  the  most  choice  and  considerable 
that  was  ever  collected.  I  take  a  pride  in  the  thing,  but  I  lose 
money  by  it." 

"Indeed!" 

''  I  have  made  a  fortune ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  I  did 
not  make  it  here." 

^'  It  is  a  great  thing  to  make  a  fortune,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"Very  great,"  said  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe.  "There  is  only  one 
thiilg  greater,  and  that  is,  to  keep  it  when  made." 

Ferdinand  smiled. 

"  Many  men  make  fortunes ;  few  can  keep  them,"  said  Mr. 
Bond  Sharpe.  "  Money  is  power,  and  rare  are  the  heads  that  can 
withstand  the  possession  of  great  nower." 

"At  any  rate,"  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  have  discovered  this 
more  important  secret,"  said  Ferdinand;  "though  I  confess,  to 
judge  &om  my  own  experience,  I  should  fear  that  you  are  too 
generous." 

'f  I  had  forgotten  that  to  which  you  allude^"  said  his  companion, 
very  quietly.  "  But  with  regard  to  myself,  whatever  may  be  my 
enu,  I  have  not  yet  reached  my  acme." 

"  You  have  at  least  my  good  wishes,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  I  may  some  day  claim  them,"  said  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe.  ^'  My 
position,"  he  continued,  "is  difficult.  I  have  risen  by  pursuits 
which  the  world  does  not  consider  reputable,  yet  if  I  had  not  had 
recourse  to  them,  I  should  be  less  than  nothing.  My  mind,  I  think, 
is  equal  to  my  fortune ;  I  am  still  youn^,  and  I  would  now  avail 
myself  of  my  power  and  establish  myselt  in  the  land,  a  recognised 
member  of  society.  But  this  cannot  be.  Society  shrinks  from  an 
obscure  foundling,  a  prize-fighter,  a  leg,  a  hell-keeper,  and  an 
usurer.  Debarred  therefore  from  a  fair  theatre  for  my  energy  and 
capital,  I  am  forced  to  occupy,  perhaps  exhaust,  myself  in  multiplied 
speculations.  Hitherto  they  have  flourished,  and  perhaps  my 
tneatre,  or  my  newspaper,  may  be  as  profitable  as  my  stud.  But 
I  would  gladly  emancipate  myself.  These  efforts  seem  to  me,  as  it 
were,  unnecessary  and  unnatural.  The  great  object  has  Been  giiined. 
It  is  a  tempting  of  fate.  I  have  sometimes  thought  myself  the 
Napoleon  ox  tiie  sporting  world;  I  may  yet  find  my  St.  Helena." 


^; 
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"  Forewarned,  forearmed,  Mr.  Sharpe." 

"  I  move  in  a  magic  circle :  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  myself 
from  it.  Now,  for  instance,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  room  who  is 
not  my  slave.  You  see  how  they  treat  me.  They  place  me  upon 
an  equality  with  them.  They  know  my  weakness ;  they  fool  me 
to  the  top  of  my  bent.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  man  in  that  rooiE 
who,  if  I  were  to  break  to-morrow,  would  walk  down  St.  James'- 
street  to  serve  me.  Tes !  there  is  one — ^there  is  the  count.  He 
has  a  great  and  generous  soul.  I  believe  Count  Mirabel  sympa- 
thises with  my  situation.  I  believe  he  does  not  think,  because  a 
man  has  risen  from  an  origin  the  most  ignoble  and  obscure  to  a 
very  powerful  position,  by  great  courage  and  dexterity,  and  let 
me  add  also,  by  some  profound  thought,  by  struggling  too,  be  it 
remembered,  with  a  class  of  society  as  little  scrupulous,  though  not 
so  skilful,  as  himself,  that  he  is  necessarily  an  infamous  character. 
What  if  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  without  a  friend  in  the  world, 
trusting  to  the  powerful  frame  and  intrepid  spirit  with  which 
Nature  had  endowed  me,  I  flung  myself  into  the  ring?  Who 
should  be  a  gladiator  if  I  were  not  ?  Is  that  a  crime  ?  What  tf  at 
a  later  period,  with  a  brain  for  calculation  which  none  can  rival,  I 
invariably  succeeded  in  that  in  which  the  greatest  men  in  the 
country  fail !  Am  I  to  be  branded  because  I  have  made  half  a 
million  by  a  good  book  ?  What  if  I  have  kept  a  gambling  house  ? 
From  the  back  parlour  of  an  oyster-shop  my  hazard  table  has  been 
removed  to  this  palace.  Had  the  play  been  foul,  this  metamorphosis 
would  never  have  occurred.  It  is  true  I  am  an  usurer.  My  dear 
sir,  if  all  the  usurers  in  this  great  metropolis  could  only  pass  in 
procession  before  you  at  this  moment,  how  you  would  start !  You 
might  find  some  Bight  Honourables  among  them ;  many  a  great 
functionary,  many  a  grave  magistrate;  fathers  of  families,  the 
very  models  of  respectable  characters,  patrons  and  presidents  of 
charitable  institutions,  and  subscribers  for  the  suppression  of  those 
very  gaming  houses,  whose  victims,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are 
't;heir  principal  customers.  I  speak  not  in  bitterness.  On  the 
v^hole,  I  must  not  complain  of  the  world,  but  I  have  seen  a  gi'eat 
deal  of  mankind,  and  more  than  most,  of  what  is  considered  its 
worst  portion.  The  world,  Captain  Armine,  believe  me,  is  neither 
so  bad  nor  so  good  as  some  are  apt  to  suppose.  And  after  all,'' 
said  Mr.  Bond  Sharpe,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  "  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  with  our  friend  we  count,  <  Vive  la  bagatelle !'  Will 
you  take  seme  eupper !" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ICIS9  GRANDISON  PIQUES  THE  CURIOSITY  OP  LORD  MONTFORT,  AND 
COUNT  MIRABEL  DRIVES  FERDINAND  DOWN  TO  RICHMOND, 
WHICH  DRIVE  ENDS  IN  AN  AGREEABLE  ADVENTURE  AND  AN 
UNEXPECTED   CONFIDENCE. 

The  discovery  that  Henrietta  Temple  was  the  secret  ohject  of 
Ferdinand's  unhappy  passion,  was  a  secret  which  Miss  Grandison 
prized  Hke  a  true  woman.  Not  only  had  she  made  this  discovery, 
but  from  her  previous  knowledge  and  her  observation  during  her 
late  interview  with  Miss  Temple,  Katherine  was  persuaded  that 
Henrietta  must  still  love  her  cousin  as  before.  Miss  Grandison 
was  attached  to  Henrietta ;  she  was  interested  in  her  cousin's  wel- 
fare, and  devoted  to  the  Armine  family.  All  her  thoughts  and  all 
her  energies  were  engaged  in  counteracting,  if  possible,  the  conse- 
quences of  those  unhappy  misconceptions  which  had  placed  them 
all  in  this  painful  situation. 

It  was  on  the  next  day  that  she  had  promised  to  accompany  the 
duchess  and  Henrietta  on  a  water  excursion.  Lord  Montford  was 
to  be  their  cayalier.  In  the  morning  she  found  herself  alone  with 
his  lordship  in  St.  James'-square. 

"  What  a  charming  day !"  said  Miss  Grandison.  "  I  anticipate 
80  much  pleasure  I    Who  is  our  party  ?** 

**  Ourselves  alone,"  said  Lord  Montfort.  "  Lady  Armine  cannot 
come,  and  Captain  Armine  is  engaged.  I  fear  you  will  find  it 
very  dull.  Miss  Grandison." 

"  O !  not  at  all.  By  the  bye,  do  you  know  I  was  very  much 
surprised  yesterday  at  finding  that  Ferdinand  and  Henrietta  were 
such  old  acquaintances." 

**  Were  you  ?"  said  Lord  Montfort,  in  a  peculiar  tone. 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  Ferdinand  never  will  go  with  us  any- 
where.   I  think  it  is  very  bad  taste." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

*'  I  should  have  thought  that  Henrietta  was  the  very  person  he 
would  have  admired ;  tSat  he  would  have  been  quite  glad  to  be 
with  us.  I  can  easily  understand  his  being  wearied  to  death  with 
a  cousin,"  said  Miss  Grandison ;  "  but,  Henrietta,  it  is  so  very 
strange  that  he  should  not  avail  himself  of  the  dehght  of  being 
with  her." 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  such  a  cousin  as  Miss  Grandison  can 
drive  him  away." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  de£Uf  Lord  Montfort,  Fer- 
dinand is  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  with  me.  You  are 
our  friend,  and  so  I  speak  to  you  in  confidence.  Sir  Ratcliife  and 
Lady  Armine  both  expect  that  Ferdinand  and  myself  are  going  to 
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be  xnarriecL    Now  neither  of  us  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
anything-  of  the  sort/' 

"  Very  strange,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Montfort.  "  The  world  will 
be  very  much  astonished,  more  so  than  myself,  for  I  confess  to  a 
latent  suspicion  on  the  subject.*' 

"Yes,  I  was  aware  of  that,"  said  Miss  Grandison,  "or  I 
should  not  have  spoken  with  so  much  frankness.  For  my  own 
nart,  I  think  we  are  very  wise  to  insist  upon  having  our  own  way, 
lor  an  ill-assorted  marriage  must  be  a  most  melancholy  busine^" 
Miss  Grandison  spoke  with  an  air  almost  of  levity,  which  was 
rather  unusual  with  her. 

"  An  ill-assorted  marriage,''  said  Lord  Montfort.  ^  And  what 
do  yon  call  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  Miss  Grandison?'' 

"  Why  many  circumstances  might  constitute  sudi  an  nmon," 
said  Katherine ;  "  but  I  think  if  one  of  the  parties  were  in  love 
with  another  person,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  a 
tolerable  portion  of  wretchedness." 

"  I  thmk  so»  too,"  said  Lord  Montfort ;  "  an  union,  under  sndi 
circumstances,  would  be  very  ill-assorted.  But  Miss  Grandison  is 
not  in  that  situation?"  he  added  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  That  is  scarcely  a  fair  question,"  said  Eadierine,  with  great 
gaiety,  "  but  there  is  no  doubt  Ferdinand  Armine  is." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  he  is  in  love,  desperately  in  love^— that  I  have  long  dis- 
covered.   I  wonder  with  whom  it  can  be  1 " 

"  I  wonder  I "  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"Do  you?"  said  Miss  Grandison.  "  Well,  I  have  aemetiniea 
thought  that  you  might  have  a  latent  suspicion  of  that  subject,  too. 
I  thought  you  were  ms  confidant." 

"II"  said  Lord  Montfort ;  "  I,  of  all  men  in  the  world  ?" 

"And  why  not  you  of  all  men  in  the  world  ?"  said  Miss  Gran- 
dison. 

"  Our  intimacy  is  so  slight,"  said  Lord  Montfort 

"  Hum  1 "  said  Miss  Grandison.  "  And  now  I  think  of  it^  it 
does  appear  to  me  very  strange  how  we  have  all  become  suddenly 
such  intimate  friends.  The  Armines  and  your  family  not  pre- 
viously acquainted.  Miss  Temple,  too,  unknown  to  my  aunt  and 
uncle.  Anid  yet  we  never  live  now  out  of  each  other's  sight.  I 
am  sure  I  am  very  grateful  for  it ;  I  am  sure  it  is  very  agreeable, 
but  still  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  very  odd.  I  wonder  what  th« 
reason  can  be?" 

"  It  is  that  you  are  so  charming,  Miss  Gfandiscm/*  said  Lord 
Montfort. 

"  A  compliment  from  you  I " 

"  Indeed,  no  compliment,  dearest  Miss  Grandison,"  said  Lord 
Montfort.  drawing  near  her.    "  Favoured  as  Miss  Temple  is  in  so 
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many  respects,  in  none^  in  my  opinion,  is  she  more  fortunate  than 
in  the  possession  of  so  admirahle  a  friend/' 

''Not  even  in  the  possession  of  so  admirable  a  lover,  my 
lord?" 

''All  must  love  Miss  Temple  who  are  acquainted  with  her,** 
said  Lord  Montfort,  seriously. 

'^  Indeed,  I  think  so/'  said  Katherine,  in  a  more  subdued  Toice. 
'^  I  love  her  ;  her  career  fills  me  with  a  strange  and  singuls( 
interest.    May  she  be  happy,  for  happiness  she  indeed  deserves ! " 

^'  I  have  no  fonder  wish  than  to  secure  that  happiness,  MiM 
Grandison,"  said  Lord  Montfort  j — "  by  any  means,"  he  added. 

"She  is  so  interesting!"  said  Katherine.  ''When  you  first 
knew  her  she  was  very  ill  ? '' 

"Very." 

"  She  seems  quite  recovered.". 

"  I  hope  so." 

''  Mr.  Temple  says  her  spirits  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  I 
wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  her?" 

Lord  Montfort  was  silent. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  fine  spirit  broken,"  continued  Miss 
Grandison.  "  There  was  Ferdinand.  Oh  I  if  you  had  but  known 
znj  cousin  before  he  was  unhappy.  Oh  1  that  was  a  spirit !  Oh  1 
he  was  the  most  brilliant  being  that  ever  lived.  And  then  I  was 
with  him  during  all  his  illness.  It  was  so  terrible.  I  almost  wish 
we  could  have  loved  each  other.  It  is  very  strange,  he  must  have 
been  ill  at  Armine,  at  the  very  time  Henrietta  was  ill  in  I.taly. 
And  I  was  with  him  in  England,  while  you  were  solacing  her. 
And  now  we  are  all  friends.  There  seems  a  sort  of  strange  destiny 
in  our  lots,  does  there  not  ?" 

"  A  happy  lot  that  can  in  any  way  be  connected  with  Miss 
Grandison,''  said  Lord  Montfort. 

At  this  moment  her  Grace  and  Henrietta  entered ;  the  carriage 
was  ready ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  driving  to  Whitehall 
Stairs,  wh^e  a  beautiful  boat  awaited  them. 
.  In  the  meantime  Ferdinand  Armine  was  revolving  the  Strang 
occurrences  of  yesterday*  Altogether  it  was  an  exciting  and  satis- 
factory day.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  extricated  himself  from  his 
most  pressing  difBculties ;  m  the  nekt,  he  had  been  greatly  amused; 
and  thirdly,  he  had  made  a  very  interesting  acquaintance,  for  such 
he  esteemed  Count  Mirabel.  Just  at  the  very  moment  when. 
lounging  over  a  very  late  breakfast,  he  was  thinking  of  Bona 
Sharpe  and  his  great  career,  and  then  turning  in  his  mind  whether 
it  were  possible  to  foUow  the  gay  counsels  of  his  friends  of  yester^ 
day,  and  never  plague  himself  about  a  woman  again,  the  Count 
Mirabel  was  announced. 

'^  Mon  cher  Armine,"  said  the  count,  '^  you  see  I  kept  my  pro* 
mise^  and  would  find  you  at  homa." 
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The  count  stood  before  him,  the  best  dressed  man  in  London, 
fresh  and  gray  cs  a  bird,  with  not  a  care  on  his  sparkling  visage, 
and  his  eye  britrht  with  bonhomie.  And  yet  Count  Mirabel  had 
been  the  very  last  to  desert  the  recent  mysteries  of  Mr.  Bond 
Sharpe ;  and,  as  usual,  the  dappled  Hght  of  dawn  had  giiided  him 
to  his  luxurious  bed^that  bed  that  always  afforded  him  serene 
slumbers,  whatever  miirht  be  the  adventures  of  the  day,  or  the 
result  of  the  ni2:lit*s  campaign.  How  the  Count  Mirabel  aid  laugh 
at  those  poor  devils,  who  wake  only  to  moralise  over  their  own 
folly  with  broken  spirits  and  aching  heads !  Care  he  knew 
nothing  about ;  Time  he  defied ;  Indisposition  he  could  not  com- 
prehend.   He  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life,  ev^n  for  five  minutes. 

Ferdinand  was  really  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  Count  Mirabel's  very  presence  which  put  everybody  in 
good  spirits.  His  lightheartedness  was  caught  by  all.  Melan- 
choly was  a  farce  in  the  presence  of  his  smile ;  and  there  was  no 
possible  combination  of  scrapes  that  could  withstand  his  kind  and 
brilliant  raillery.  At  the  present  moment  Ferdinand  was  in  a  suf- 
ficiently good  humour  with  his  destiny,  and  he  kept  up  the  ball 
with  effect ;  bo  that  nearly  an  hour  passed  in  amusing  conrersa- 
tion." 

"  You  were  a  stranger  among  us  yesterday,"  said  Count  Mira- 
bel;  "I  think  you  were  rather  diverted.  I  saw  you  did  justice  to 
that  excellent  Bond  Sharpe.  That  shows  that  you  have  a  mind 
above  prejudice.  Do  you  know  he  was  by  far  the  best  man  at 
table  except  ourselves  ?" 

Ferdinand  smiled. 

"  It  is  true,  he  has  a  heart  and  a  brain.  Old  Castlefyshe  has 
neither.  As  for  the  rest  of  our  friends,  some  have  hearts  with- 
out brains,  and  the  rest  brains  without  hearts.  AVhich  do  you 
prefer?" 

"'Tis  a  fine  question,"  said  Ferdinand;  "and  yet  I  confess  I 
should  hke  to  be  colons." 

"  Ah !  but  you  cannot  be,"  said  the  count,  "  you  have  a  soul 
of  great  sensibility — I  see  that  in  a  moment." 

"You  see  very  far,  and  very  quickly,  Count  Mirabel,"  said 
Ferdinand,  with  a  httle  reserve. 

**  Yes ;  in  a  minute,"  said  the  count,  "  in  a  minute  I  read  a 
person's  character.  I  know  you  are  very  much  in  love,  because 
you  ehanged  countenance  yesterday  when  we  were  talking  of 


women." 


Ferdinand  changed  countenance  again.  "  You  are  a  very 
extraordinary  man,  count,"  he  at  length  observed. 

"  Of  course ;  but,  mon  cher  Amune,  what  a  fine  day  this  is  I 
Wh&t  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"Kothing;  I  nevef  do  wiything,"  said  Ferdinand,  in  an 
almost  mournful  tone. 
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•*  A  me^a^choly  man !  Quelle  Mtise !  I  will  cure  you ;  I  will 
be  your  friend,  and  put  you  all  right.  Now,  we  will  just  drive 
down  to  Kichmond ;  we  will  have  a  light  dinner — a  flounder,  a 
cutlet,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  then  we  will  go  to  the 
French  play.  I  will  introduce  you  to  Jenny  Vertpr^.  She  is  full 
of  wit ;  perhaps  she  will  ask  us  to  supper.  Aliens,  mon  ami,  mon 
cher  Armine ;  aliens,  mon  brave ! " 

Ceremony  waa  a  farce  with  Alcibiades  de  Mirabel.  Ferdinand 
had  nothing  to  do ;  he  was  attracted  to  his  companion.  The  effer- 
vescence produced  by  yesterday's  fortunate  adventure  had  not 
quite  subsided ;  he  was  determined  to  forget  his  sorrows,  and,  if 
only  for  a  day,  join  in  the  hvely  chorus  of  Vive  la  bagatelle !  So, 
in  a  few  moments,  he  was  safely  ensconced  in  the  most  perfect 
cabriolet  in  London,  whirled  along  by  a  horse  that  stepped  out  with 
a  proud  consciousness  of  its  master. 

The  Count  Mirabel  enjoyed  the  drive  to  Richmond  as  if  he  had 
never  been  to  Richmond  m  his  life.  The  warm  sun,  tne  western 
breeze,  every  object  he  passed  and  that  passed  him  called  for  his 
praise  or  observation.  He  inoculated  Ferdinand  with  his  gaiety,  as 
Ferdinand  listened  to  his  light,  lively  tales,  and  his  flying  remarks, 
BO  full  of  merriment  and  poignant  truth  and  daring  &ncy.  When 
they  had  arrived  at  the  Star  and  Grarter,  and  ordered  their  dinner, 
they  strolled  into  the  Park,  along  the  Terrace  walk ;  and  they  had 
not  proceeded  fifty  paces  when  they  came  up  with  the  duchess 
and  her  party,  who  were  resting  on  a  bench  and  looking  over  the 
valley. 

Ferdinand  would  gladly  have  bowed  and  passed  on ;  but  that 
was  impossible.  He  was  obliged  to  stop  and  speak  to  them,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  disembarrass  himself  of  friends  who  greeted  him  so 
kindly.  Ferdinand  presented  his  companion.  The  ladies  weijB 
very  charmed  to  know  so  celebrated  a  gentleman,  of  whom  they 
haa  heard  so  much.  Count  Mirabel,  who  had  the  finest  tact  in  the 
world,  but  whose  secret  spell,  after  all,  was  perhaps  only  that  he 
was  always  natural,  adapted  himself  in  a  moment  to  the  characters, 
the  scene,  and  the  occasion.  He  was  quite  delighted  at  these  unex- 
pected sources  of  amusement,  that  had  so  unexpectedly  revealed 
themselves ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  had  all  agreed  to  walk 
together,  and  in  due  time  the  duchess  was  begging  Ferdinand  and 
his  friend  to  dine  with  them.  Before  Ferdinand  could  frame  an 
excuse.  Count  Mirabel  had  accepted  the  proposition.  After  passing 
the  morning  together  so  agreeably,  to  go  and  dine  in  separate 
rooms — it  would  be  a  b^tise.  This  word  oetise  settled  everything 
with  Count  Mirabel ;  when  once  he  declared  that  anything  was  a 
betise,  he  would  hear  no  more. 

It  was  a  most  charming  stroll.  Never  was  Count  Mirabel  more 

eyful,  more  engaging,  more  completely  winning.    Henrietta  and 
therine  ahke  smiled  upon  him,  and  the  duchess  was  quite 
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enchanted.  Even  Lord  Montfort,  who  might  rsther  hare  enter* 
tained  a  prejudice  against  the  count  before  he  knew  him — and 
none  can  after— and  who  was  prepared  for  something  rather  bril* 
lian^  but  raetending,  presumptuous,  feuitastic,  and  afieeted^  quite 
yielded  to  hia  amiable  gaiety,  and  his  racy  and  thoroughly  g^maae 
and  simple  manner.  So  they  walked  and  talked  and  laughed,  and 
all  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  fortunately  iine  day  and  the  most 
ielicitous  rencontre  that  had  ever  occurred,  until  the  dinner  hour 
was  at  hand.  The  count  waa  at  her  grace's  side,  and  she  waa 
leaning  on  Miss  Temple's  arm.  Lord  Montfort  and  Miss  Grandiaoa. 
had  fulen  back  apace,  as  their  party  had  mcreased.  Ferdinand 
fluttered  between  Miss  Temple  and  his  coumn;  but  would  have 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  had  not  Miss  Temple  occasionally 
addressed  him*  He  was  glaa,  Jiowever,  when  they  returned  tc 
dinner. 

'^  We  httve  only  availed  ourselves  of  your  ^ce*s  permission  to 
join  our  dinners,"  said  Coimt  Mirabel,  offermg  the  duchess  Im 
arm.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table }  Lord  Mont£nrt 
took  the  other  end.  To  the  surprise  of  Ferdinand,  Miss  Grandison, 
with  a  heedlessness  that  was  quite  remarkable,  seated  herself  next 
to  the  duchess,  so  that  Ferdinand  was  obli^d  to  mt  by  Henrietta 
Temple,  who  was  thus  separated  from  Lora  Montfort. 

The  dinner  was  aa  gay  aa  the  strolL  Ferdinand  was  tise  only 
penon  who  was  silent. 

*^  How  amusing  he  is !"  said  Misa  Temple,  tuning  to  Ferdinand, 
and  speaking  in  an  under  tone. 

'*ies:  I  envy  him  his  gaiety." 

«  Be  gay." 

''  I  tluuik  you ;  I  dare  say  I  i^all  in  tame*  I  ha^e  not  yet  qnke 
embraced  all  Count  Mirabel's  philosojdky.  He  says  that  the  man 
who  plagues  himself  for  iive  minutes  about  a  woman  is  an  idiot. 
When  I  think  the  same,  which  I  hope  I  may  soon,  I  dare  say  I 
•hall  be  as  gay." 

Miss  Temple  addressed  herself  no  more  to  Ferdinand. 

They  returned  by  water.  To  Ferdinand's  great  annoyance,  the 
coont  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  avail  himself  of  the  duchess' 
proposal  that  he  and  his  companion  should  form  j)art  of  the  crew. 
He  gave  immediate  orders  that  his  cabriolet  should  meet  him  at 
Whitehall  Stairs,  and  Ferdinand  found  there  waa  no  chance  of 
escape. 

It  was  a  delicious  summer  evening.  The  settmg  son  bathes 
the  bowers  of  Fulham  with  refulgent  li^ht,  just  as  mey  were  oft 
delicate  Hosebank ;  but  the  air  long  contmued  warm,  and  always 
soft,  and  the  last  few  miles  of  their  pleasant  voage  were  tinted  by 
the  young  and  glittering  moon. 

''I  wish  we  had  brought  a.  guitar,''  said  Miss  Grandiaoa; 
**  Count  Mirabel,  I  am  sure,  would  sing  to  usf* 
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<<  And  yon,  yon  will  sing'  to  us  wxthont  a  guitar,  will  you  net  T* 
said  tihe  count,  smiling. 

'^ Henrietta,  will  you  sing?"  said  Was  Gkvmdison. 

"With  you." 

''  Of  course ;  now  yon  must,"  said  the  connt :  so  they  did* 

This  gliding  home  to  the  metropolis  on  a  summer  eve,  so  aoft 
and  still,  with  beautiful  faces,  as  should  always  be  ^e  case,  and 
witii  sweet  sounds,  as  was  the  present, — ^there  is  something  very 
ravishing  in  the  combination.  The  heart  opens;  it  is  a  dangerous 
moment.  As  Ferdinand  listened  once  more  to  the  voice  of  Hen* 
rietta,  even  though  it  was  blended  with  the  sweet  tones  of  Miss 
Grandison,  the  passionate  past  vividly  recurred  to  him.  Fortu- 
nately he  did  not  sit  near  her ;  he  had  taken  care  to  be  the  last  in 
the  boat.  He  turned  away  his  face,  but  its  stem  expression  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  Count  Mirabel. 

"  And  now,  Count  Mirabel,  you  must  really  favour  us,"  said 
the  duchess. 

"  Withont  a  guitar  ?"  said  ihe  count,  and  he  began  thrumming 
on  his  arm  for  an  accompaniment.  '^  Well,  when  I  was  with  the 
Due  d'Angouleme  in  Spain,  we  sometimes  indulged  in  a  serenade 
at  Seville.    I  will  try  to  remember  one." 

▲  SEBENADB  OF  8BVILLE. 

I. 
Come  fortb,  eome  fortl), — the  star  we  love 
Ib  high  o*or  Guadalquivir's  grove, 
And  tints  eaoh  tree  with  golden  light ; 
▲b  1  Kosalie,  one  smile  from  thee  were  tat  more  bright 

n. 
Come  forth,  oome  forth,-— the  flowan  that  teat 
To  bloflflom  in  the  snn's  career. 
The  moonlight  with  their  odours  greet; 
Ah  I  Bosalie,  one  sigh  from  thee  were  &r  more  sweet  i 

ni. 
Come  forth,  come  forth, — one  honr  of  night, 
When  flowers  are  fresh  and  stars  are  bright, 
Were  worth  an  age  of  gaudy  day ; 
Then,  Bosalie,  fly,  fly  to  me— nor  longer  stay  I 

''  I  hope  the  lady  came,"  said  Miss  Temple,  "  after  such  ftpretty 
song." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  count,  "  they  always  come.** 

"  Ferdinand,  will  you  sing  ? "  said  Mbs  Grandison. 

"  I  cannot,  Katherine." 

^*  Henrietta,  ask  Ferdinand  to  sing,"  said  Miss  GiandiseB  ;  ^he 
makes  it  a  rule  never  to  do  anything  I  ask  him,  but  I  am  sure  you 
have  more  influence." 

Lord  Montfort  came  to  the  rescue  of  Miss  Temple.    ^Mias 
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Temple  has  spoken  so  often  to  us  of  your  singing,  Captain  Armme," 
said  nis  lordship ;  and  yet  Lord  Montfort,  in  this  allegation^  a  litde 
departed  from  the  habitual  exactitude  of  his  statements. 

**  How  very  strange  I "  thought  Ferdinand ;  "her  callousness  or 
her  candour  baffles  me.  "  I  will  try  to  sing,"  he  continued  aloud, 
"  but  it  is  a  year  really  since  I  ever  clid." 

In  a  voice  of  singular  power  and  melody — and  with  an  expres- 
sion which  increased  as  he  proceeded,  until  the  sing-er  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  control  his  emotions — Captain  Armine  thus 
tiroceeded:— 

CAPTAIN  ARMINE's  SONG. 

I. 
Kv  heart  is  like  a  silent  lute 
Some  faitliless  hand  has  thrown  aside; 
Tliose  chords  are  dumb,  those  tones  are  mute, 
That  once  sent  forth  a  yoice  of  pride  I 
Yet  eTen  o'er  the  lute  neglected 
The  wind  of  heaven  will  sometimes  fly^ 
And  even  thus  the  heart  dejected, 
Will  sometimes  answer  to  a  sigh  I 

n. 
And  yet  to  feel  another's  power 
May  grasp  the  prize  for  which  I  pine, 
And  others  now  may  pluck  the  flower 
I  cherished  for  this  heart  of  mine — 
No  more,  no  more  I    The  hand  forsaking, 
The  lute  must  fall,  and  shivered  lie 
In  silence :  and  my  heart  thus  breaking, 
Hesponds  not  even  to  a  sigh. 

Miss  Temple  seemed  busied  with  her  shawl ;  perhaps  she  felt 
the  cold.   Count  Mirabel,  next  whom  she  sat,  was  about  to  assist 
her.    Her  face  was  turned  to  the  water — it  was  streammg  with 
tears.    Without  appearing  to  notice  her.  Count  Mirabel  leant  for- 
ward, and  engagea  everjrbody's  attention ;  so  that  she  was  unob- 
served and  had  time  to  recover.    And  yet  she  was  aware  that  the 
Count  Mirabel  had  remarked  her  emotion,  and  was  grateful  for  his 
quick  and  delicate  consideration.    It  was  fortunate  that  West- 
minster-bridge was  now  in  sight,  for  after  this  song  of  Captain 
Armine,  every  one  became  dull  or  pensive;  even  Count  Mirabel 
was  silent. 

The  ladies  and  Lord  Montfort  entered  their  britscha.  They 
bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Count  Mirabel,  and  begged  him  to  call  upon 
them  in  St.  James'-square,  and  the  count  and  Ferdinand  were 
alone. 

**  Cher  Armine,"  said  the  count,  as  he  was  driving  up  Charing- 
cross,  "  Catch  told  me  you  were  going  to  marry  your  cousin. 
Which  of  those  two  young  ladies  is  your  cousin  ?" 

"  The  fair  girl — ^Miss  Grandison.** 
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*'  So  I  understood.    She  is  very  pretty,  but  you  are  not  going 
to  marry  her,  are  you  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  not." 

"  And  who  is  Miss  Temple  ?" 

*'  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  Lord  Montfort." 

^  Diable  I  But  what  a  fortunate  man  I  What  do  you  think  of 
Miss  Temple?'* 

"  I  think  of  her  as  all,  I  suppose,  must." 

'^  She  is  beautiful :  she  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw. 
She  marries  for  money,  I  suppose  1  *' 

'^  She  is  the  richest  heiress  in  England ;  she  is  much  richer  than 
my  cousin.'' 

'^  C'est  drole.  But  she  does  not  want  to  marry  Lord  Mont- 
fort  P" 

"  Why  r 

"  Because,  my  dear  fellow,  she  is  in  love  with  you." 

"  By  Jove,  Mirabel,  what  a  fellow  you  are !  What  do  you 
meanP" 

"  Moncher  Armine,  I  like  you  more  than  anybody.  I  wish  to 
be,  I  am,  your  friend.  Here  is  some  cursed  contretemps.  There  is 
a  mystery,  and  both  of  you  are  victims  of  it.  Tell  me  everything. 
I  will  put  you  right." 

"  Ah !  my  dear  Mirabel,  it  is  past  even  your  skill.  I  thought 
I  could  never  speak  on  these  things  to  human  being,  but  I  am 
attracted  to  you  by  the  same  sympathy  which  you  flatter  me  by 
expressing  for  myself*  I  want  a  confidant,  I  need  a  friend — ^I  am 
most  wretched." 

"  Eh !  bien  I  we  will  not  go  to  the  French  play.  As  for  Jenny 
Vertpr6,  we  can  sup  with  her  any  night.  Come  to  my  house,  and 
we  will  talk  over  everything.  But  trust  me,  if  you  wish  to  marry 
Henrietta  Temple,  you  are  an  idiot  if  you  do  not  have  her." 

So  saying,  the  Count  touched  his  bright  horse,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  cabriolet  stopped  before  a  small  but  admirably  appointed 
house  in  Berkeley-square. 

''Now,  mon  cher,''  said  the  Count,  "  coffee  and  confidence." 


CHAPTER  XV, 

IN  WHICH  THE  COUNT  MIRABEL  COMMENCES  HIS  OPERATIONS 

WITH  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Is  there  a  more  gay  and  graceful  spectacle  in  the  world  than 
Hyde-park,  at  the  end  of  a  long  sunny  morning  in  the  merry  month 
of  May  or  June  ?  Where  can  we  see'  such  beautiful  women,  such 
gallant  cavaliers,  such  fine  horses,  and  such  brilliant  equipages  ? 
The  Bcene^  too^  is  worthy  of  such  agreeable  accessories :  the  groyesy 
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the  gletamng  waters,  and  the  triumphal  arches.    In  the  distance^ 
the  misty  heights  of  Surrey,  and  the  howery  glades  of  Kenangton. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  memorable  Toyage  from  Richmond. 
Eminent  among  the  glittering  throng.  Count  Mirabel  cantered 
along  on  his  Arabian,  scattering  gay  recognitions  and  bright  words. 
He  reined  in  his  steed  beneath  a  trie,  under  whose  shade  were 
assembled  a  knot  of  listless  cavaliers.  The  count  received  tilieir 
congratulations,  for  this  morning  he  had  won  Ids  pigeon  match. 

*^  Only  think  of  that  old  fool,  Oastlefyshe,  betting  on  Poj^ington," 
said  the  count.  ^  I  want  to  see  him — old  idiot !  Who  knows  where 
Charley  is?" 

"  1  do,  Mirabel,''  said  Lord  Catchimwhocan.  ^  He  has  gone  to 
Richmond  with  Blandford  and  the  two  little  Fnrzlers.'' 

"  That  good  Blandford !  Whenever  he  is  in  love,  he  always 
gives  a  dinner.    It  is  a  droll  way  to  succeed." 

^  Apropos,  will  you  dine  with  me  to-day,  Mbabel,''  Bald  Mr.  de 
StockviUe. 

•*  Impossible,  my  dear  fellow;  I  dine  with  Fitzwarrene." 

**  I  say,  Mirabel,"  dr£#wled  out  a  young  man,  **  I  saw  you  yesterday 
driving  a  man  down  to  Richmond  yourself.    Who  is  your  friend  ? 

**  No  one  you  know,  or  will  know.  *Tis  the  best  fellow  that  ever 
lived  ?  but  he  is  under  my  guidance,  and  I  shall  be  very  particular 
to  whom  he  is  introduced." 

^  Lordl  I  wonder  who  he  can  be !"  said  the  young  man. 

^  I  say,  Mirabel,  you  will  be  done  on  Goshawk,  if  you  don't  take 
care,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

**  Thank  you,  good  Coventry;  if  you  like  to  bet  the  odds,  I  will 
take  them." 

^  No,  my  dear  fellow,  I  do  not  want  to  bet,  but  at  the  same 
time " 

*'  Yon  have  an  opinion  that  yon  will  not  back.  That  is  a  luxury, 
for  certainly  it  is  of  no  use.     I  would  advise  you  to  enjoy  it." 

^  WeU,  I  must  say,  Mirabel,"  said  Lord  Catchimwhocan,  ^  I  think 
the  same  about  Goshawk." 

"  Oh,  no.  Catch,  you  do  not  think  so ;  you  think  you  think.  Go 
and  take  aU  the  odds  you  can  get  upon  Goshawk.  Come,  now,  to- 
morrow you  will  tell  me  you  have  a  very  pretty  book.  £h!  mon 
cher  Catch?" 

''But  do  you  really  think  Goshawk  will  win?"  asked  Lord 
Catchimwhocan,  earnestly* 

"Certain!" 

"  Well,  damned  if'  I  don't  go  and  take  the  odds,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

"  Mirabel,"  said  a  young  noble,  moving  his  horse  dose  to  the 
count,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "shall  you  be  at  home  to- 
morrow morning  ?" 

•*  Certainly.    But  what  do  you  want  ?" 
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^  I  am  in  a  devil  of  a  serape ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
waiityou  to  advise  me." 

The  count  moved  aside  with  this  cavalier.  *  And  what  is  it?" 
said  he.    **  Have  you  been  losing  ? " 

**  No,  no,"  said  the  young  man,  shaking  his  head.  "  Much 
worse.  It  is  the  most  infernal  business ;  I  do  not  know  what  I 
shall  do.    I  think  I  shall  cut  my  throat." 

**  Betise !    It  cannot  be  very  bad,  if  it  be  not  money." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mirabel,  you  do  not  know  what  trouble  I  am  in.** 

"  Mon  cner  Henri,  soyez  tranquille,"  said  the  count,  in  a  kind 
voice.  '*  I  am  your  friend.  Best  assured,  I  will  arrange  it.  Think 
no  more  of  it  until  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  and  then  call  on  me. 
K  you  like,  I  am  at  your  service  at  present." 

*  No,  no — not  here :  there  are  letters." 

'*  Ha!  ha!  Well,  to-morrow — at  one.  In  the  meantime,  do 
not  vfrite  any  nonsense." 

At  this  moment  the  duchess,  wiidi  a  party  of  equestrians,  passed 
and  bowed  to  the  Count  Mirabel. 

"  I  say,  Mirabel,"  exclaimed  a  young  man,  **  who  is  that  girl? 
I  want  to  know.  I  have  seen  her  several  times  lately.  By  Jove, 
she  is  a  fine  creature !" 

"  Do  not  you  know  Miss  Temple ?"  said  the  count.  "Fancy  a 
man  not  knowing  Miss  Temple !  She  is  the  only  woman  in  London 
to  be  looked  at." 

Now  there  was  a  great  flutter  in  the  band,  and  nothing  but  the 
name  of  Miss  Temple  was  heard.  All  vowed  they  knew  her  very 
well — at  least  by  sight — and  never  thought  of  anybody  else.  Some 
asked  the  count  to  present  them — others  meditated  plans  by  which 
that  great  result  might  be  obtained;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
agitation.  Count  Mirabel  rode  away,  and  was  soon  by  the  very  lady's 
tide. 

"  What  a  charming  voyage  yesterday,"  said  the  count  to  Miss 
Temple.    "  You  were  amused?*' 

«  Very." 

"  And  to  think  you  should  all  know  my  friend  Annine  so  weU! 
I  was  astonished,  for  he  will  never  go  anywhere,  or  speak  to  anyone." 

"You  know  him  intimately?"  said  Miss  Temple. 

"  He  is  my  brother !  There  is  not  a  human  being  in  the  world 
I  love  so  much !  If  you  only  knew  him  as  I  know  him.  Ah  I 
chere  Miss  Temple,  there  is  not  a  man  in  London  to  be  compared 
with  him,  so  clever  and  so  good!  What  a  heart!  so  tender!  and 
what  talent !     There  is  no  one  so  spirituel." 

"  You  have  known  him  long,  count  ?" 

"  Always ;  but  of  late  I  find  a  great  change  in  him.  I  cannot 
discover  what  is  the  matter  with  him.  He  has  grown  melancholy. 
I  think  lie  will  not  live." 

« Indeed I" 
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*  No — ^I  am  never  wrong.    That  cher  Armine  will  not  live." 

•*  You  are  his  friend,  surely^ 

**  Ah!  yea;  but — ^I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Even  me  he  cares 
not  for.  I  contrive  sometimes  to  get  him  about  a  little ;  yesterday, 
for  instance ;  but  to-day,  you  see,  he  will  not  move.  There  he  is, 
sitting  alone,  in  a  dull  hotel,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  dark 
as  niurht.  Never  was  a  man  so  changed.  I  suppose  something  has 
happened  to  him  abroad.  When  you  first  knew  him,  I  dare  say 
now,  he  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay? 

"  He  was  indeed  very  different,"  said  Miss  Temple,  taming  away 
her  face. 

"  You  have  known  that  dear  Armine  a  long  time  7^ 

"  It  seems  a  very  long  time,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

'^  K  he  dies,  and  die  he  must,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  in 
Tery  good  spirits  again,"  said  the  count.  "  It  is  the  only  thing  that 
would  quite  upset  me.  Now  do  not  you  think.  Miss  Temple,  that 
our  cher  Armine  is  the  most  interesting  person  you  ever  met  ?" 

**  I  believe  Captain  Armine  is  admired  by  dl  those  who  know 
him.* 

^  He  is  so  good,  so  tender,  and  so  clever.  Lord  Montfort,  he 
knows  him  very  well?" 

"  They  were  companions  in  boyhood,  I  believe ;  but  they  have 
resumed  their  acquaintance  only  recently." 

"  AVe  must  interest  Lord  Montfort  in  his  case.  Lord  Montfort 
must  assist  in  our  endeavours  to  brins:  him  out  a  little.'' 

"  Lord  Alontfort  needs  no  prompting,  count.  We  are  all  alike 
interested  in  Captain  Armine's  welfare." 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  to  find  out  what  is  on  his  mind,"  said 
Count  Mirabel.  "  After  all,  men  cannot  do  much.  It  requires  a 
more  delicate  sympathy  than  we  can  offer.  And  yet  I  would  do 
anything  for  the  cner  Armine,  because  I  really  love  him  the  same 
as  if  he  were  my  brother.*' 

"  He  is  fortunate  in  such  a  friend." 

**  Ah !  he  does  not  think  so  any  longer,"  said  the  count ;  "  he 
avoids  me,  he  will  not  tell  [me  anything.  Chere  Miss  Temple, 
this  business  haunts  me;  it  will  end  badly.  I  know  that  dear 
Armine  so  well ;  no  one  knows  him  like  me ;  his  feelings  are  too 
strong:  no  one  has  such  strong  feelings.  Now,  of  all  my  friends, 
he  is  the  only  man  I  know  who  is  capable  of  committing  suicide." 

"  God  forbid! "  said  Henrietta  Temple,  with  emphasis. 

"  I  rise  every  morning  with  apprehension,"  said  the  count. 
*'  When  I  call  upon  him,  eveiy  day,  I  tremble  as  I  approach  his 
hotel." 

"  Are  you  indeed  serious  ?" 

*'  Most  serious.  I  knew  a  man  once  in  the  same  state.  It 
was  the  Due  de  Crillon.  He  was  my  brother  friend,  like  this  dear 
Armine.     We  were  at  coUege  together ,  we  were  in  the  same 
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regiment.  He  was  exactly  like  this  dear  Armine— youn<;, 
beautiful,  and  clever,  but  with  a  heart  all  tenderness,  terrible 
passions.  He  loved  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  mj  cousin— the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  France.  Pardon  me,  but  I  told  Armine  yesterday 
that  you  reminded  me  of  her.  They  were  going  to  be  married ; 
but  there  was  a  contretemps.  He  sent  for  me ;  I  was  in  Spain  ; 
she  married  the  Viscount  de  Marsagnac,  Until  that  dreadful 
morning  he  remained  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  our  dear 
Armine.  Never  was  a  melancholy  so  profound.  After  the  cere- 
mony he  shot  himself.'' 

<'  No,  no ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  in  great  agitation. 
"  Perfectly  true.  It  is  the  terrible  recollection  of  that  dreadful 
adventure  that  overcomes  me  when  I  see  our  dear  friend  here — 
because  I  feel  it  must  be  love.  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  his  cousin. 
But  it  is  not  so ;  it  must  be  something  that  has  happened  abroad. 
Love  alone  can  account  for  it.  It  is  not  his  debts  that  would  so 
overpower  him.  What  aie  his  debts  P  I  would  pay  them  myself. 
It  is  a  heartrending  business.  I  am  going  to  him.  How  I 
tremble  I " 

"  How  good  you  are !  '*  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  with  streaming 
eyes.  "  I  ever  shall  be  grateful — I  mean,  we  all  must.  Oh  I  do 
go  to  him — go  to  him  directly ;  tell  him  to  be  happy." 

"  It  is  the  song  I  ever  sing,"  said  the  count.  "  I  wish  some 
of  you  would  come  and  see  him,  or  send  him  a  message.  It 
is  wise  to  show  him  that  there  are  some  who  take  interest  in  his 
existence.  Now,  give  me  that  flower,  for  instance;  and  let  me 
give  it  to  him  from  you." 

"  He  will  not  care  for  it,"  said  Miss  Temple. 
"  Try.    It  is  a  fancy  I  have.    Let  me  bear  it." 
Miss  Temple  gave  the  flower  to  the  count,  who  rode  off  with 
his  prize. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock :  Ferdinand  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
room,  having  just  parted  with  Glastonbury,  who  was  going  to 
dine  in  Brook-street.  The  sun  had  set,  and  yet  it  was  scarcely 
dark  enougK  for  artificial  hght,  particularly  for  a  person  without  o 
pursuit.  It  was  just  that  dreary,  dismal  moment,  when  even  tlie 
most  gay  grow  pensive,  if  they  be  alone.  And  Ferdinand  was  par- 
ticularly dull ;  a  reaction  had  followed  the  excitement  of  the  last 
eight-and-forty  hours,  and  he  was  at  this  moment  feeling  singularly 
disconsolate,  and  upbraiding  himself  for  being  so  weak  as  to 
permit  himself  to  be  influenced  by  Mirabel's  fantastic  promises  and 
projects,  when  his  door  flew  open,  and  the  count,  full  di*essed,  and 
graceful  as  a  Versailles  Apollo,  stood  before  him. 

^^  Cher  ami  I  I  cannot  stop  one  minute.  I  dine  with  Fitz- 
warrene,  and  I  am  late.  I  have  done  your  business  capitally. 
Here  is  a  pretty  flower  I  Who  do  you  think  gave  it  me  ?  Sne  did, 
pardy.    On  condition;  however,  that  I  should  bear  it  to  you, 

16 
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with  a  message — and  what  a  message! — that  yon  should  be 

happy.** 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  count." 

''  It  is  true ;  but  I  romanced  at  a  fine  rate  for  it.  It  is  the  only 
iray  with  women.  She  thinks  we  have  known  each  other  since 
the'  Deluge.  Do  not  betray  me.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  cannot 
stop  now.  Only,  mind,  all  is  changed.  Listead  of  being  gay,  and 
seeking  her  society,  and  amusing  her,  and  thus  attempting  to 
regain  your  influence,  as  we  talked  of  last  night ;  mind,  suicide 
is  the  system.  To-raorrow  I  w^ill  tell  you  all.  She  has  a  firm 
mind  and  a  high  spirit,  which  she  thinks  is  principle.  If  we  gt) 
upon  the  tack  of  last  night,  she  will  marry  Montfort,  and  fall  in 
love  with  YOU  afterwards.  That  will  never  do.  So  we  must  work 
upon  her  fears,  her  generosity,  pity,  remorse,  and  so  on.  Call 
upon  me  to-morrow  morning,  at  half-past  two — not  before,  becaoaa 
I  have  an  excellent  boy  coming  to  me  at  one,  who  is  in  a  scrape. 
At  half-past  two,  cher,  cher  Armine,  we  will  talk  m(»re.  In  the 
meantime,  enjoy  your  flower ;  and  rest  assured,  that  it  is  your 
own  fault  if  you  do  not  fling  the  good  Montfort  in  a  Yery  fine 
ditch.'' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

nr  WHICH  ICB.  TEMPLE   StTBPRISES  HIS  BAX7GHTEB  WSBPHTe. 

The  Count  Mirabel  proceeded  with  his  projects  with  all  the 
ardour,  address,  and  audacity  of  one  habituated  to  success.  By 
some  means  or  other  he  contrived  to  see  Miss  Temple  almost  daily. 
He  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  duchess^  on  whom  he  had  made 
a  favourable  impression  from  the  first ;  in  St.  James'-square  he 
met  Mr.  Temple,  who  was  partial  to  the  society  of  a  distinguished 
foreigner.  He  was  delighted  with  Count  MirabeL  As  for  Miss 
Grandison,  the  count  absolutely  made  her  his  confidant,  though 
he  concealed  this  bold  step  from  Ferdinand.  He  established  his 
intimacy  in  the  three  families,  and  even  mystified  Sir  Eatcliffe  and 
Lady  Armine  so  completely  that  they  imagined  he  must  be  some 
acquaintance  that  Ferdinand  had  made  abroad ;  and  they  received 
him  accordiDgly  as  one  of  their  son's  oldest  and  most  cherished 
friends.  But  the  most  amusing  circumstance  of  all  was  that  the 
count,  who  even  in  business  never  lost  sight  of  what  might  divert 
or  interest  him,  became  great  friends  with  Mr.  Glastonbury. 
Count  Mirabel  comprehended  and  appreciated  that  good  man's 
character. 

All  Count  Mirabel's  efforts  were  directed  to  restore  the  influence 
of  Ferdinand  Armine  over  Henrietta  Temple ;  and  with  this  view 
he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  impressing  the  idea  of  his  absent 
friend  on  that  lady's  susceptible  brain.    His  virtues,  his  talents^his 
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accomplishments,  his  sacrifices — but,  above  all,  his  mysterious 
sufferings,  and  the  fatal  end  which  the  count  was  convinced 
awaited  him — were  placed  before  her  in  a  light  so  yivid  that 
they  engrossed  her  thought  and  imagination.  She  could  not 
resist  the  fascination  of  talking  about  Ferdinand  Armine  to 
Count  Mirabel.  He  was  the  constant  subject  of  their  discourse. 
All  her  feelings  now  clustered  round  his  image.  She  had  quite 
abandoned  her  old  plan  of  marrying  him  to  his  cousin.  That  was 
desperate.  Did  she  regret  it  ?  She  scarce  dared  urge  to  herself 
this  secret  question ;  and  yet  it  seemed  that  her  heart,  too,  would 
break  were  Ferdinand  another's.  But,  then,  what  was  to  become  . 
of  him  ?  Was  he  to  be  left  desolate  ?  Was  he  indeed  to  die  ?  And 
Digby,  the  amiable,  generous  Digby — ah  I  why  did  she  ever  meet 
him  ?  Unfortunate,  unhappy  woman!  And  yet  she  was  resolved 
to  be  &nn ;  she  could  not  tsdter ;  she  would  be  the  victim  of  her 
duty  even  if  she  died  at  the  altar.  Almost  she  wished  that  she  had 
ceased  to  live — and  then  the  recollection  of  Armine  came  back  to 
her  so  vividly !  And  those  Ions*  days  of  passionate  delight !  All 
his  tenderness  and  aU  his  truth ;  tor  he  had  been  true  to  her 
-Hftlways  had  he  been  true  to  her.  She  was  not  the  person  who 
ought  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  And  yet  she  was  the  person 
who  alone  punished  him.  How  different  was  the  generous  conduct 
of  his  cousm  1  She  had  pardoned  all ;  she  sympathised  with  him, 
she  sorrowed  for  him,  sne  tried  to  soothe  him.  She  laboured  to 
unite  him  to  her  rival.  What  must  he  think  of  herself  2  How 
hard-hearted,  how  self  sh  must  the  contrast  prove  her !  Could  he 
indeed  believe  now  that  she  had  ever  loved  him  I  Oh,  no,  he  must 
despise  her.  He  must  believe  that  she  was  sacrificing  her  heart  to 
the  splendour  of  rank.  Oh  I  could  he  believe  this  1  Her  Ferdinand, 
her  romantic  Ferdinand,  who  had  thrown  fortune  and  power  to  the 
winds  but  to  gain  that  very  heart  I  What  a  return  had  she  made 
Imn !  And  for  all  his  fideuty  he  was  punished ;  lone,  disconsolate, 
forlorn,  overpowered  by  vulgar  cares,  heart-broken,  meditating 

even  death .    The  picture  was  too  terrible,  too  hsurowing.    She 

hid  her  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  seated,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

She  felt  an  arm  softly  twined  round  her  waist ;  she  looked  upp 
it  was  her  father. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  yon  are  agitated." 

'^  Yes ;  yes,  I  am  agitated,"  she  said,  in  a  lov  voice. 

"  You  axe  imwell." 

**  Worse  than  imwell." 

^  Tell  me  what  ails  you,  Henrietta/* 

*'  Grief  for  which  there  is  no  cure." 

*^  Indeed  I  I  am  greatly  astonished." 

His  daughter  onhr  sighed. 

**  Speak  to  me,  Efennetta.    Tell  me  what  has  happened,'* 
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"^  I  cannot  speak— nothing  has  happened ;  I  have  nothing'  to 
iay. 

** To  pee  you  thns  makes  me  qnite  unhappy,**  said  Mr.  Temple; 
"  if  only  for  my  sake  let  me  know  the  cause  of  this  overwhelming 
emotion." 

^  It  is  a  cause  that  will  not  please  you«  Forget^  sir,  what  you 
have  seen." 

*'  A  father  cannot.  I  entreat  you  tell  me.  If  yon  love  me, 
Henrietta,  speak." 

"  Sir,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  the  past." 

<*Is  it  so  bitter  r 

*'  Ah !  that  I  should  live, "  said  Miss  Temple. 

**  Henrietta,  my  own  Henrietta,  my  child,  I  beseech  you  tell  me 
all.  Something  has  occurred — something  must  have  occurred  to 
revive  such  strong  feelinofs.  Has,  has — I  know  not  what  to  say, 
but  so  much  happens  that  surprises  me — ^I  know,  I  have  heard, 
that  you  have  seen  one  who  once  influenced  your  feelings,  that 
you  have  been  thrown  in  unexpected  contact  with  him — ^he  has 
not,  he  has  not  dared" — 

"  Say  nothing  harshly  of  him,"  said  Miss  Temple  wildly ;  **  I 
will  not  bear  it  even  from  you." 

"My  daughter!" 

*'  Ay  I  your  daughter,  but  still  a  woman.  Do  I  murmur  ?  Do 
I  complain?  Have  I  urged  you  to  compromise  your  honour? 
I  am  ready  for  the  sacrifice.    My  conduct  is  yours,  but  my  feelings 
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"  Sacrifice,  Henrietta !  What  sacrifice  ?  I  have  heard  only 
uf  your  happiness ;  I  have  thought  only  of  your  happiness.  This 
is  a  strange  return." 

"  Father,  forget  what  you  have  seen ;  forgive  what  I  have  said. 
But  let  this  subject  drop  for  ever." 

"It  cannot  drop  here.  Captain  Armine  prefers  his  suit?" 
continued  Mr.  Temple,  in  a  tone  of  stem  inquiry. 

"  What  if  he  did  ?    He  has  a  right  to  do  so." 

**  As  good  a  right  as  he  had  before.  You  are  rich  now,  Hen* 
rietta,  and  he  perhaps  would  be  faithful." 

"  O  Ferdinand,"  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  lifting  up  her  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  "  and  you  must  endure  even  this  !'^ 

"  Henrietta,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  in  a  voice  of  afiected  calmness, 
as  he  seated  himself  by  her  side,  "  listen  to  me :  I  am  not  a 
harsh  parent ;  yon  cannot  upbraid  me  with  insensibihty  to  your 
feelings.  They  hare  ever  engrossed  my  thought  and  care ;  and 
how  to  gratify,  and  when  necessary  how  to  soothe  them,  has  long 
been  the  principal  occupation  of  my  life.  If  you  have  known 
misery,  gu*!,  you  made  that  misery  yourself.  It  was  not  I  that 
involved  you  in  secret  engagements  and  clandestine  correspond- 
ence; it  was  not  I  that  made  you — ^you,  my  daughter,  on  whom  I 
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have  lavished  all  the  solicitude  of  lon^  years— the  dupe  of  the  first 
calculating  libertine  who  dared  to  trine  with  your  affections,  and 
betrayyour  heart.** 

"  'Tis  false/'  exclaimed  Miss  Temple,  interrupting'  him ;  "  he  is 
as  true  and  pure  as  I  am ;  more,  much  more/^  she  added,  in  a 
voice  of  anguish. 

"  No  doubt  he  has  convinced  you  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Temple,  with 
a  laughing  sneer.  "  Now  mark  me,*'  he  continued,  resuming  his 
calm  tone,  "you  interrupted  me;  listen  to  me.  You  are  the 
betrothed  bride  of  Lord  Montfort — Lord  Montfort,  my  friend,  the 
man  I  love  most  in  the  world ;  the  most  generous,  the  most  noble, 
the  most  virtuous, 'the  most  gifted  of  human  beings.  You  gave 
him  your  hand  freely,  under  circimistances  which,  even  if  he  did 
not  possess  every  quality  that  ought  to  secure  the  affection  of  a 
woman,  should  bind  you  to  him  with  an  unswerving  faith.  Falter 
one  jot  and  I  whistle  you  off  for  ever.  You  are  no  move  daughter 
of  mine.  I  am  as  firm  as  I  am  fond ;  nor  would  I  do  this,  but 
that  I  know  well  I  am  doing  rightly.  Yes !  take  this  Armine  once 
more  to  your  heart,  and  you  receive  my  curse,  the  deepest— the 
sternest — the  deadhest  that  ever  descended  on  a  daughter's  head." 

"  My  father,  my  dear,  dear  father,  my  beloved  father  I "  ex- 
claimed Miss  Temple,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet.  "  Oh  I  do  not 
say  so;  oh!  recall  those  words,  those  wild— those  terrible  words. 
Indeed,  indeed,  my  heart  is  breaking.  Pity  me,  pity  me;  for 
God's  sake  pity  me." 

"  I  would  do  more  than  pity  you — ^I  would  save  you." 

*'  It  is  not  as  you  think,"  she  continued,  with  streaming  eyes ; 
'^  indeed  it  is  not.  He  has  not  preferred  his  suit,  he  has  urged  no 
claim.  He  has  behaved  in  the  most  delicate,  the  most  honourable, 
the  most  considerate  manner.  He  has  thought  only  of  my  situa- 
tion. He  met  me  by  accident.  My  friends  are  his  friends.  They 
know  not  what  has  taken  place  between  us.  He  has  not  breathed 
it  to  human  being.  He  has  absented  himself  from  his  home,  that 
we  might  not  meet." 

"  You  must  marry  Lord  Montfort  at  once." 

"  0  my  father— even  as  you  like.  But  do  not  curse  me— dream 
not  of  such  terrible  things — ^recall  those  fearful  words — love  me, 
love  me — say  I  am  your  cnild.  And  Digby — I  am  true  to  Digby 
But,  indeed,  can  I  recall  the  past— can  I  alter  it  I  Its  memory 
overcame  me.  Digby  knows  all ;  Digby  knows  we  met;  he  did 
not  curse  me — he  was  kind  and  gentle.    0 !  my  father  1" 

"  My  Henrietta ! "  said  Mr.  Temple,  moved ;  "  my  child  I" 

"  0 !  my  father !  I  will  do  all  you  wish ;  but  speak  not  again 
AS  you  have  done  of  Ferdinand.  We  have  done  him  great  inius- 
tioe ;  I  have  done  him  great  injury.  He  is  good  and  pure ;  inaeed 
he  is;  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  doubt  it.  He  was  ever 
fjuthful;  indeed,  indeed  he  was.    Once  you  liked  him.    Speak 
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kindly  of  him,  father.    He  is  the  Tictiiii.    If  yen  meet  him,  be 
goiUelohiiiiyair ;  far,  indeed,  if  yoa  knew  aD^  yon  would  pity  hun.^ 


CHAPTEBXVn. 

IV   WHICH  WSKDtSXSD   HAS    ▲   VXRT    8I0KMT   IHTXEYIBW   WIXB 

HIS  FAXHHB.  ' 

If  we  pause  now  to  take  a  calm  and  compvehensiTe  review  of 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  three  families,  in  whose  feelings  and 
fortones  we  nave  attempted  to  interest  the  reader,  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  however  brilliant  and  satisfactory  they  might 
appear  on  the  surface,  the  elements  of  discord,  gloom,  and  onhap- 
pmess  might  be  more  profoundly  discovefed,  and  might  even  be 
neld  as  rapidly  stirring  into  movement.  Miss  Temple  was  the 
affianced  bride  of  Lora  Montfort,  but  her  heart  was  Captain 
Armine's :  Captain  Armine,  in  the  estimation  of  his  parents,  was 
the  pledged  husband  of  Hiss  Grandison,  while  he  and  his  cousiQ 
had,  in  fact,  dissolved  their  engagement.  Mr.  Temple  more  than 
suspected  his  daughter's  partiality  for  Ferdinand.  Sir  Ratcliffe, 
very  much  surprised  at  seeing  so  little  of  his  son,  and  resolved  that 
the  marriage  should  be  no  fivther  delayed,  was  about  to  precipitate 
confessions,  of  which  he  did  not  dream,  and  which  were  to  shijo- 
wreck  all  the  hopes  of  his  life.  The  Count  Mirabel  and  Miss 
Grandison  were  both  engaged  in  an  active  conspiracy.  Lord 
Montfort  alone  was  calm,  and,  if  he  had  a  purpose  to  conceal, 
inscrutable.    All  thing's,  however,  foreboded  a  crisis. 

Sir  Ratclifie,  astonished  at  the  marked  mamier  in  which  his  son 
absented  himself  from  Brook-street,  resolved  upon  htrngiBg  him  to 
an  explanation.  At  first,  he  thought  ih&re  might  be  some  lovers' 
quarrel ;  but  the  demeanour  of  Katlierine,  and  the  easy  tone  in  whidi 
sue  ever  spoke  of  her  cousin,  soon  disabused  him  of  this  fond  hope. 
He  consulted  his  wife.  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  Lady  Annine,  who 
was  a  very  shrewd  woman,  was  not  without  her  doubts  and  per- 
plexities, but  she  would  not  confess  them  to  her  husband.  Many 
circumstances  had  been  observed  by  her  which  filled  her  with  dis- 
quietude, but  she  had  staked  all  her  hopes  upon  this  cast,  and  she 
was  of  a  sanguine  temper.  She  was  leading  an  agreeable  life. 
Kathetine  appeared  daily  more  attached  to  her,  and  her  ladyship 
was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  is  always  very  iojttdicious  to  iotenere. 
She  endeavoured  to  persuade  Sir  Ratcliffe  that  everything  was  quite 
right,  and  she  assured  him  that  the  season  would  tenuinate,  as  all 
aeasons  ought  to  terminate,  by  the  marriage. 

And  perhaps  Sir  Batcliffe  would  have  followed  her  example, 
only  it  so  happened  that  as  he  was  returning  home  one  mormng,  be 
met  his  son  m  Ckosvenor-square. 
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«  Why,  Ferdinand,  we  nerer  see  you  now,"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe. 

•Oh!  you  are  all  so  gay,"  said  Ferdinand.  *«How  is  my 
mother?* 

**  She  is  very  well.  Katherine  and  herself  have  gone  to  see  the 
balloon,  with  Lord  Montfort  and  Count  Mirabel.  Come  in,"  said 
Sir  Ratcliffe,  for  he  was  now  almost  at  his  door. 

The  father  and  son  entered.  Sir  Ratcliffe  walked  into  a  little 
library  on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  his  morning  room. 

**  We  dine  at  home  to-day,  Ferdinand,"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe. 
^  Perhaps  you  will  come." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  engaged." 

•*  It  seems  to  me  you  are  always  engaged.  For  a  person  who 
does  not  like  gaiety,  it  is  very  odd." 

**Heigho!"  said  Ferdinand.  "How  do  you  like  your  neM 
horse,  sir?*' 

"  Ferdinand,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  to  you,"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe. 
**  I  do  not  like  ever  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  your  conduct ; 
but  the  anxiety  of  a  parent  will,  I  think,  excuse  the  question  I  am 
about  to  ask.    When  do  you  propose  being  married? 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

"  Your  grandfather  has  been  dead  now,  you  know,  much  more 
than  a  jear.  I  cannot  help  thinking  your  conduct  very  singular. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  between  you  and  Katherine,  is  there  ?" 

**  Wrong,  sir?*' 

"  Yes,  wrong  ?  I  mean  is  there  any  misunderstanding  ?  Have 
you  quarrelled?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  have  not  quarrelled;  we  perf«;ctly  understand  each 
other." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  must  say  I  think  your  conduct  is 
very  unlike  that  of  a  lover.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  did  not  win  your 
mother's  heart  by  such  proceedings." 

**  Katherine  has  made  no  complaint  of  me,  sir?" 

**  Certainly  not,  and  that  surprises  me  still  more.* 

Ferdinand  seemed  plunged  in  thought.  The  silence  lasted  some 
minutes.  Sir  Ratcliffe  took  up  the  newspaper ;  his  son  leant  over 
the  mantel-piece,  and  gazed  upon  the  empty  fire-place.  At  length 
he  turned  round  and  said,  "  Father,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer ;  the 
engagement  between  Katherine  and  myself  is  dissolved." 

"  Good  God!  when,  and  why?"  exclaimed  Sir  Ratcliffe,  the 
newspaper  falling  from  his  hand. 

"  Long  since,  sir;  and  ever  since  I  loved  another  woman^  an(> 
she  knew  it." 

**  Ferdinand!  Ferdinand !"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  father;  but 
he  was  so  overpowered  that  he  could  not  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts.  He  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  and  wrung  his  hands. 
Fer&iand  stood  still  and  silent,  like  a  statue  of  Destiny,  gloomy 
and  inflexible. 
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<*  Speak  again,*  at  len^i^th  said  Sir  Ratcliffe.  ^  Let  me  hear 
yoa  speak  agiiin.  I  caiiuot  beliere  what  I  hare  heard.  Is  it  in- 
deed true  that  joar  engagement  with  yoor  cousin  .has  been  long 
terminated  ?  " 

Ferdinand  nodded  assent. 

"  Your  poor  mother  I "  exchumed  Sir  Ratcliffe.    "  Thia  wil 
kill  her."    He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  great  agitation. 

*^  I  knew  all  was  not  right,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  **  She 
will  sink  mider  it ;  we  must  all  sink  under  it.  Madman  I  jou  know 
not  wliat  you  have  done !" 

'^  It  is  in  vain  to  regret,  sir ;  my  sufferings  have  been  greatet 
than  yours." 

•*  Slie  will  pardon  you,  my  boy,"  said  Sir  Ratcliffe,  in  a  qnickei 
anil  kinder  tone.  "  You  have  lived  to  repent  your  impetuous  folly; 
Katherine  is  kind  and  generous ;  she  loves  us  all ;  she  must  love 
you;  slie  will  pardon  you.  Yes  I  entreat  her  to  forget  it;  your 
mother,  your  mother  has  great  inliuence  with  her;  she  will 
exercise  it,  she  will  interfere,  you  are  very  young,  all  will  yet  be 
weU" 

^  It  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  marry  Katherine  Grandison,  as 
for  you  yourself  to  do  it,  sir,"  said  Fercunand,  in  a  tone  of  great 
eabuness. 

"  You  are  not  married  to  another  ?" 

"^  In  faith ;  I  am  bound  by  a  tie  which  I  can  never  break." 

**  And  who  is  this  person  ?" 

"  She  must  be  nameles  for  many  reasons." 

"  Ferdinand/'  said  Sir  Ratcliffe,  "  you  know  not  what  yon  are 
doing.  My  life,  your  mother's,  the  existence  of  our  family,  hang 
upon  your  conduct.  Yet,  yet  there  is  time  to  prevent  this  desolation. 
I  am  controlling  my  emotions ;  I  wish  you  to  save  us — ^you — all! 
Throw  3*ourself  at  your  cousin's  feet.  She  is  soft-hearted;  she 
may  yet  be  yours!" 

"bear  father,  it  cannot  be." 

**Then — then,  welcome  ruin,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ratcliffe,  in  a 
hoarse  voice.  "  And,"  he  continued,  pausing  between  every  word, 
from  the  difficulty  of  utteitmce,  "  if  the  conviction  that  you  have 
destroyed  all  our  hopes,  rewarded  us  for  all  our  affection,  our  long 
devotion,  by  blasting  every  fond  idea  that  has  ever  illumined  our 
£ad  hves,  that  I  and  Constance,  poor  fools,  have  clung  and  clung 
to^if  this  conviction  can  console  you,  sir,  enjoy  it 

"  Ferdinand !  my  son,  my  child,  that  I  never  have  spoken  an 
unkind  word  to,  that  never  gave  me  cause  to  blame  or  check  him, 
your  mother  will  be  home  soon,  your  poor,  poor  mother.  Do  not 
let  me  welcome  her  with  all  this  misery.  Tell  me  it  is  not  true ; 
recoil  what  you  have  said;  let  us  forget  these  harsh  words; 
rei'oncilo  voirFclf  *«>  your  cousin;  let  us  be  happy." 
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"  Father,  if  my  heart's  blood  oould  secure  your  happiness,  my 
life  were  ready;  but  this  I  cannot  do." 

"Do  you  know  what  is  at  stake?  Everything.  All,  all,  all ! 
We  can  see  Armine  no  more ;  our  home  is  gone.  Your  mother 
and  myself  must  be  exiles.  Oh!  you  have  not  thought  of  this: 
say  you  have  not  thought  of  this." 

Ferdinand  hid  his  face — his  father,  emboldened,  urged  the  fond 
plea.  "  You  wiU  save  us,  Ferdinand,  you  will  be  our  preserver  ? 
It  is  all  forgotten,  is  it  not  ?    It  is  a  lovers'  quarrel,  after  all? " 

"  Father,  why  should  I  trifle  with  your  feelings  ?  why  should 
I  feign  what  can  never  be  ?  This  sharp  interview,  so  long  post- 
poned, ought  not  now  to  be  adjourned.  Indulge  no  hopes — for 
there  are  none." 

"  Then  by  every  sacred  power  I  revoke  every  blessing  that  since 
vour  birth  I  have  poured  upon  your  head.  I  recall  the  prayers  that 
every  night  I  have  invokea  upon  your  being.  Great  God !  I  cancel 
them.  You  have  betrayed  your  cousin ;  you  have  deserted  your 
mother  and  myself;  you  have  first  sullied  the  honour  of  our  house, 
and  now  you  have  destroyed  it.  Why  were  vou  bom  ?  What 
have  we  done  that  your  mothei-'s  womb  should  produce  such  a 
eurse?  Sins  of  my  father — they  are  visited  upon  me!  And 
Glastonbury,  what  will  Glastonbury  say?  Glastonbury,  who 
sacrificed  his  fortune  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Glastonbury  knows  all,  sir,  and  has  always  been  my 
confidant." 

"Is  he  a  traitor?  For  when  a  son  deserts  me,  I  know  not 
whom  to  trust." 

"  He  has  no  thoughts  but  for  our  welfare,  sir.  He  will  convince 
you,  sir,  I  cannot  marry  my  cousin." 

"  Boy,  boy !  you  know  not  what  you  say.  Not  marry  your 
cousin !    Then  let  us  die.    It  were  better  for  us  all  to  die." 

"  My  father !  Be  calm,  I  beseech  you ;  you  have  spoken  harsh 
words — ^I  have  not  deserted  you  or  my  mother ;  I  never  will.  It 
I  have  wronged  my  cousin,  I  have  severely  sufiered,  and  she  has 
most  freely  forgiven  me.  She  is  my  dear  friend.  As  for  our 
house :  tell  me,  would  you  have  that  house  preserved  at  the  cost  of 
my  happiness  P  You  are  not  the  father  I  supposed,  if  such  indeed 
be  your  wish." 

"Happiness!  Fortune,  family,  beauty,  youth,  a  sweet  and 
charming  spirit — ^if  these  will  not  secure  a  man's  happiness  I  know 
not  what  might.    And  these  I  wished  you  to  possess." 

"Sir,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  converse  upon  this  subject.  See 
Glastonbury,  if  you  will.  He  can  at  least  assure  you  that  neither 
my  feelings  are  Hght  nor  my  conduct  hasty.  I  will  leave  you  now." 

Ferdinand  quitted  the  room ;  Sir  Batclifl^e  did  not  notice  hiA 
departure,  although  he  was  not  unaware  of  it.  He  heaved  a  deep 
ugh,  and  was  apparently  plunged  in  profound  thought. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

TtXDISAMD  IB  ABBESTED  BT  MES6BS.  MOBBI8  AJCB  XiETISOlT,  JJTD 

TAKEN  TO  A  8PUE«ING-HOn8E. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  affairs  of  our  friends  were  in  a 
critical  state :  efvery  one  interested  felt  that'  something'  decisive  in 
their  respective  fortunes  was  at  hand.  And  yet,  so  vain  are  tSl  i 
iinman  plans  and  calculations,  that  the  unavoidable  crisis  was 
brought  about  by  an  incident  which  no  one  anticipated.  It  so 
happened  that  the  stormy  interview  between  Sir  Ratcliffe  and  his 
son  was  overheard  by  a  servant.  This  servant,  who  had.  been 
engaged  by  Miss  Grandison  in  London,  was  a  member  of  a  club 
to  wich  a  confidential  clerk  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Levison 
belonged.  In  the  ensuing  evening,  when  this  worthy  knight  oi 
the  shoulder-knot  just  dropped  out  for  an  hour  to  look  in  at  this 
choice  society,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  talk  over  the  affairs  of  his 
mistress  and  the  nation,  he  announced  the  important  fact  that  the 
match  between  Miss  Grandison  and  Captain  Armine  was  *'  no  go,* 
which,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  regret,  as  he  thought  hij»  mistress 
ought  to  look  higher.  The  confidential  clerk  of  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Levison  listened  in  silence  to  this  important  intelligence,  a»i  ^  * 
communicated  it  the  next  morning  to  his  employers.  And  so  it 
happened  that  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  as  Ferdinand  was  lying 
in  bed  at  his  hotel,  the  door  of  his  chamber  suddenly  opened,  and 
an  individual,  not  of  the  most  prepossessing  appearance,  being  very 
much  marked  with  the  small-pox,  reeking  with  gin,  and  wearing 
top-boots  and  a  belcher  handkerchief,  rushed  into  his  room  an^ 
inquired  whether  he  were  Captain  Armine. 

«  The  same,"  said  Ferdinand.    "  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?** 

'« Don't  wish  to  be  unpleasant,"  was  the  answer,  **but,  sir,  you 
are  my  prisoner." 

There  is  something  exceedingly  ignoble  in  an  arrest :  Ferdinand 
felt  that  sickness  come  over  him  which  the  uninitiated  in  sudi 
ceremonies  must  experience.  However,  he  rallied,  and  inquire!  at 
whose  suit  these  proceedings  were  taken. 

"Messrs.  Morris  and  Levison,  sir." 

"  Cannot  I  send  for  my  lawyer  and  give  bail  ?" 

The  baiM  shook  his  head>  **  Tou  see,  sir,  you  are  taken  in 
execution,  so  it  is  impossible.'* 

*'  And  the  amount  of  the  debt  ?" 

"Is  £2,800,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Why,  sir,  vou  must  go  along  with  us.  We  will  doitveiy 
quietly.  My  follower  is  in  a  hackney-coach  at  the  door,  sir.  You 
can  just  step  in  as  pleasant  as  possible.    I  suppose  you  would  like 
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to  go  to  a  house,  and  then  you  can  send  for  your  friends,  you 
know." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  go  do?m  stairs,  I  will  come  to  you.** 

The  bailiff  grinned.    **  Can't  let  you  out  of  my  sight,  sir." 

"  Why,  I  cannot  dress  if  you  are  here." 

The  bailiff  examined  the  room  to  see  if  there  were  any  mode 
of  escape;  there  was  no  door  but  the  entrance;  the  window  offered 
no  chance.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  likes  to  do  things  pleasant. 
I  can  stand  outside,  sir ;  but  you  must  be  quick." 

Ferdinand  rang  for  his  servant.  When  Louis  clearly  under- 
stood the  state  of  affairs,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  throw  the 
bailiff  out  of  the  window,  but  his  master  prevented  him.  Mr. 
Glastonbury  had  gone  out  some  two  hours ;  Ferdinand  sent  Louis 
with' a  message  to  his  family,  to  say  he  was  about  leaving  town  for 
a  few  days ;  and  impressing  upon  him  to  be  careful  not  to  let  them 
know  in  Brook-street  what  had  occurred,  he  completed  his  rapid 
toilet,  and  accompanied  the  sheriff's  officer  to  the  hackney-coach 
that  was  prepared  for  him. 

As  they  jogged  on  in  silence,  Ferdinand  revolved  in  his  mind 
how  it  would  be  most  advisable  ;for  him  to  act.  Any  application  to 
liis  own  lawyer  was  out  of  the  question.  That  had  been  tried 
before,  and  he  felt  assured  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
3)f  that  gentleman  discharging  so  large  a  sum,  especially  when  he 
was  aware  that  it  was  only  a  portion  of  his  client's  liabilities ;  he 
thought  of  applying  for  advice  to  Count  Mirabel  or  Lord  Catchim- 
whocan,  but  with  what  view  ?  He  would  not  borrow  the  money  of 
them,  even  if  they  would  lend  it ;  and  as  it  was,  he  bitterly  re- 
proached himself  for  having  availed  himself  so  easily  of  Mr.  Bond 
Sharpe's  kind  offices.  At  this  moment,  he  could  not  persuade  him- 
self that  his  conduct  had  been  strictly  honourable  to  that  gentleman. 
He  had  not  been  frank  in  the  exposition  of  his  situation.  The 
money  had  been  advanced  under  a  false  impression,  if  not  abso- 
lutely borrowed  under  a  false  pretence.  He  cursed  Catchimwhocan 
and  his  levity.  The  honour  of  the  Armines  was  gone,  like 
eveiything  else  that  once  belonged  to  them.  The  result  of  Ferdi- 
nand's reflections  was  that  he  was  utterlT  done  up ;  that  no  hope 
or  chance  of  succour  remained  for  him ;  tnat  his  career  was  closed ; 
and  not  daring  to  contemplate  what  the  consequences  might  be  to 
his  miserable  parents,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  command  his 
feelings. 

Here  the  coach  turned  up  a  dingy  street,  leading  out  of  the 
lower  end  of  Oxford-street,  and  stopped  before  a  largt  but  gloomy 
dwelling,  whichFerdinand's  companion  informed  him  wasa  spunging- 
house.  "  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  a  private  room,  sir ; 
you  can  have  every  accommodation  here,  sir,  and  feel  quite  at  home, 
I  assure  you.' ' 

In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  Captam  Armine  was  ushered  into 
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the  best  drawing-room,  with  ban'ed  windowBy  and  treated  in  1^ 
most  aristocratic  manner.  It  was  evidently  the  chamber  reserred 
only  for  mifortunate  gentlemen  of  the  utmost  distinction.  .  It  was 
amply  furnished  with  a  mirror,  a  loo-table,  and  a  yery  hard  so&. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  old-fashioned  caricatures  hj  Bunbury ; 
the  fire-irons  were  of  polished  brass;  over  the  mantel-piece  was  the 
portrait  of  the  master  of  the  house,  which  was  evidently  a  speaking 
likeness,  and  in  which  Captain  Armine  fancied  he  traced  no  slight 
resemblance  to  his  friend  Mr.  Levisou ;  and  there  were  also  some 
sources  of  literary  amusement  in  the  room,  in  the  shape  of  a  Hebrew 
Bible  and  the  Racing  Calendar. 

After  walking  up  and  down  the  room  for  an  hour,  meditating 
over  the  past — ^for  it  seemed  hopeless  to  trouble  himself  any  further 
with  the  future — ^Ferdinand  began  to  feel  very  faint,  for  it  may  be 
recollected  that  he  had  not  even  breakfasted.  So  pulling  the  bell- 
rope  with  such  force  that  it  fell  to  the  ground,  a  funny  little  waiter 
immediately  appeared,  awed  by  the  sovereign  ring,  and  having, 
indeed,  received  private  intelligence  from  the  bailiff  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  curawiug-room  was  a  regular  nob. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  should  remind  the  reader,  that  of  all  the 
great  distinctions  in  life  none  perhaps  is  more  important  than  that 
which  divides  mankind  into  the  two  great  sections  of  ^obs  and 
iS:^0BS.  It  might  seem  at  the  first  glance,  that  if  there  were  a 
place  in  the  world  which  should  level  all  distinctions,  it  would  be  a 
debtors'  prison.  But  this  would  be  quite  an  error.  Almost  at  the 
very  moment  that  Captain  Armine  arrived  at  his  sorrowful  hotel, 
a  poor  devil  of  a  tradesman  who  had  been  arrested  for  fifty  pounds, 
and  torn  from  his  wife  and  family,  had  been  forced  to  repair  to  the 
same  as^^lum.  He  was  introduced  into  what  is  styled  the  Coffee- 
room,  being  a  long,  low,  unfurnished  sanded  chamber,  with  a  table 
and  benches :  and  being  very  anxious  to  communicate  with  some 
friend,  in  oraer,  if  possible,  to  effect  his  release,  and  prevent  himself 
from  being  a  bankrupt,  he  had  continued  meekly  to  ring  at  intervals 
for  the  last  half  hour  in  order  that  he  might  write  and  forward  his 
letter.  The  waiter  heard  the  Coffee-room  bell  ring,  but  never  dreamed 
of  noticing  it,  though  the  moment  the  signal  of  the  private  room 
sounded,  and  sounded  with  so  much  emphasis,  he  rushed  up  stairs, 
three  steps  at  a  time,  and  instantly  appeared  before  our  hero :  and 
all  this  difference  was  occasioned  by  the  simple  circumstance,  tha^ 
Captain  Armine  was  a  Nob,  and  the  poor  tradesman  a  Snob. 

"  I  am  hungry,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  Can  I  get  anything  to  eat 
at  this  damned  place  P" 

"  AVhat  would  you  like,  sir?  Anything  you  choose,  sir.  Mutton 
chop,  rump  steak,  weal  cutlet?  Do  you  a  fowl  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  roast  or  boiled,  sir  P '' 

**  I  have  not  breakfasted  yet,  bring  me  some  breakfast." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  little  waiter.     "Tea,  sir?    Coffee, 
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toast,  buttered  toast,  sir?  Like  any  meat,  sir?  Ham,  sir?  Tongue, 
sir  ?    like  a  devil,  sir  ? " 

"  Anything,  everything,  only  be  quick." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  waiter.  "Beg  pardon,  sir.  No 
offence,  I  hope,  but  custom  to  pay  here,  sir.  Shall  be  happy  to 
accommodate  you,  sir.    Know  what  a  gentleman  is." 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  not  trouble  you,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  get 
me  that  note  changed." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rephed  the  little  waiter,  bowing  very  low  as  he 
disappeared. 

"  Gentleman  in  best  drawing-room  wants  breakfast.  Gentle- 
man in  best  drawing-room  wants  change  for  a  ten-pound  note. 
Breakfast  immediately  for  gentleman  in  best  drawing-room.  Tea, 
coffee,  toast,  ham,  tongue,  and  a  devil.    A  regular  nob ! " 

Ferdinand  was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  postponed  all  delibera- 
tion as  to*  his  situation  untilhe  had  breakfasted ;  and  when  he  had 
breakfasted,  he  felt  very  dull.    It  is  the  consequence  of  all  meals. 
In  whatever  light  he  viewed  his  affairs,  they  seemed  inextricable. 
He  was  now  in  a  spunging-house,  he  could  not  long  remain  here, 
he  must  be  soon  in  a  gaol.    A  gaol  I    What  a  bitter  termination  of 
all  his  great  plans  and  hopes !    What  a  situation  for  one  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Henrietta  Temple !    He  thought  of  his  cousin, 
he  thought  of  her  great  fortune,  which  might  have  been  his. 
Perhaps  at  this  moment  they  were  all  riding  together  in  the  Park, 
In  a  few  days  all  must  be  known  to  his  father.    He  did  not  doubt 
of  the  result.    Armine  would  immediately  be  sold,  and  his  father 
and  mother,  with  the  wretched  wreck  of  their  fortune,  would  retire 
to  the  Continent.    What  a  sad  vicissitude !    And  he  had  done  it 
all — ^lie  their  only  child,  their  only  hope,  on  whose  image  they  had 
lived,  who  was  to  restore  the  house.    He  looked  at  the  bars  of  his 
windows,  it  was  a  dreadful  sight.     His  poor  father,  his  fond 
mother— he  was  quite  sure  their  hearts  would  break.    They  never 
could  survive  all  tiiis  misery,  this  bitter  disappointment  of  all  their 
hopes.    Little  less  than  a  year  ago  and  he  was  at  Bath,  and  they 
were  all  joy  and  triumph.    What  a  wild  scene  had  his  life  been 
since!    0  Henrietta!  why  did  we  ever  meet?    That  fatal,  fatal 
morning!    The  cedar  tree  rose  before  him,  he  recalled,  he  remem- 
bered everything.   And  poor  Glastonbury — it  was  a  miserable  end. 
He  could  not  disguise  it  from  himself,  he  had  been  most  imprudent, 
he  had  been  mad.   And  vet  so  near  happiness,  perfect,  perfect  hap- 
piness !    Henrietta  might  have  been  his,  and  they  might  have  been 
so  happy !  This  confinement  was  dreadful ;  it  began  to  press  upon 
his  nerves.    No  occupation,  not  the  slightest  resource.    He  took 
up  the  racing  calendar,  he  threw  it  down  again.    He  knew  all  the 
caricatures  by  heart,  they  infinitely  disgusted  him.    He  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  till  he  was  so  tired  that  he  flung  himself  upon 
the  hard  sofa.    It  was  intolerable.    A  gaol  must  be  preferable  to 
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this.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  wretched  amusement  in  a  gaolf 
but  this  ignoble,  tliis  humiliating  solitude — ^he  was  coniident  he 
should  go  mad  if  he  remained  here.    He  rang  the  bell  again. 

"  Yea  1  sir,"  said  the  little  waiter. 

''This  place  is  intolerable  to  me/' said  Captain  Armine.  ''I 
really  am  quite  sick  of  it.    What  can  I  do?" 

The  waiter  looked  a  little  perplexed. 

''  I  should  like  to  go  to  gaol  at  once,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Lord!  sirl"  said  the  little  waiter. 

"  Yes !  I  cannot  bear  this,"  he  continued ;  "  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Don't  you  think  your  friends  will  call  soon,  sir?" 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  I  hope  nobody  will  call." 

"  No  friends  1 "  said  the  little  waiter,  who  began  to  think  Fer- 
dinand was  not  such  a  nob  as  he  had  imagined!  "  Why,  if  yoa 
have  no  friends,  sir,  it  would  be  best  to  go  to  the  Fleet,  I  think." 

"  By  Jove,  I  think  it  would  be  better." 

"  Master  thinks  your  friends  will  call,  I  am  sure." 

"  Nobody  knows  I  am  here,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Oh !"  said  the  little  waiter,  "  You  want  to  let  tiiem  know,  do 
you,  sir?" 

"  Anything  sooner ;  I  wish  to  conceal  my  disgrace.'* 

''  Oh !  sir,  you  are  not  used  to  it— I  dare  say  yoa  never  wece 
nabbed  before  r" 

"  Certainlj[  not." 

''  There  it  is ;  if  you  will  be  patient,  you  will  see  everything  go 
well." 

"  Never,  my  good  fellow ;  nothing  can  go  well." 

"  Oh !  sir,  you  are  not  used  to  it.  A  regular  nob  like  you, 
nabbed  for  the  first  time,  and  for  such  a  long  figure,  sir,  sure  not 
to  be  diddled.  Never  knowed  such  a  thing  yet.  I^ends  sure  to 
stump  down,  sir." 

''The  greater  the  claim,  the  more  difficulty  in  satisfying  it,  I 
should  think,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  Lord !  no,  sir ;  you  are  not  used  to  it.  It  is  only  poor  devils 
nabbed  for  their  fifties  and  hundreds  that  are  ever  done  up.  A 
nob  was  never  nabbed  for  the  sum  you  are,  sir,  and  ever  went  to 
the  wall.  Trust  my  experience,!  never  knowed  such  a  thing." 

Ferdinand  could  scarcely  reixain  from  a  smile.  Even  the 
conversation  of  the  little  waiter  was  a  relief  to  him. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  continued  that  worthy,  "  Morris  and  Levison 
would  never  have  given  you  such  a  —  of  a  tick  unless  they 
knowed  your  resources.  Trust  Morris  and  Levison  for  that.  You 
done  up,  sir  I — a  nob  like  you — that  Morris  and  Levison  have 
trusted  for  such  a  tick  I  Lord !  sir,  you  don't  know  nothing  about 
it.  I  could  afTord  to  give  tiiem  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound  for 
their  debt  myself,  and  a  good  day's  business,  too.  Friends  wiH 
■tump  down,  sir,  trust  me." 
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I  "  Well,  it  ia  some  satisfaction  forme  to  know  that  they  will  not, 

and  that  Morris  and  Levison  will  not  get  a  farthing." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  incredulous  little  functionary,  "  when  I 
find  Morris  and  Levison  lose  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  hy  a 
nob  who  is  nabbed  for  the  first  time,  I  will  pay  the  money  myself, 
that  is  all  I  know." 

Here  the  waiter  was  obUg^  to  leave  Ferdinand,  but  he  proved 
Lis  confidence  in  that  gentleman's  fortunes  by  his  continual  civility, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  brought  him  a  stale  newspaper.  It 
seemed  to  Ferdinand  that  me  day  would  never  close.  The  waiter 
pestered  him  about  dinner,  eulogising  the  cook,  and  aissuring  him 
-  that  his  master  was  famous  for  champagne.  Although  he  hud  no 
appetite,  Ferdinand  ordered  dinner  m  order  to  ensure  the  occur- 
rence of  one  incident.  The  champagne  made  him  drowsy ;  he  was 
shown,  to  his  looim ;  and  for  a  while  he  forgot  his  cares  in  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THIS  CBI8IS  BAFIBLT  AnVAITCES. 

Heneietta.  Temple  began  once  more  to  droop.  This  change 
was  not  unnoticed  by  her  constant  companion  Lord  Montfort — and 
et  he  never  permitted  her  to  be  aware  of  his  observation.  All  thai 
e  did  was  still  more  to  study  her  amusement ;  if  possible,  to  be 
still  more  considerate  and  tender.  Miss  Grandison,  however,  was 
far  less  dehcate ;  she  omitted  no  opportunity  of  letting  Miss  Temple 
know  that  she  thouffht  that  Henrietta  was  very  unw^l,  and  that  she 
was  quite  convinced  Henrietta  was  thinking  ot  Ferdinand.  Nay  I 
she  was  not  satisfied  to  confine  these  intimations  to  Miss  Temple- 
she  impressed  her  conviction  of  Henrietta's  indisposition  on  Lord 
Montfort,  and  teased  him  with  asking  his  opinion  of  the  cause. 

^'  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause,  Miss  Grandison  V*  said  his 
lordship,  very  quietly. 

"  Perhaps  London  does  not  agree  with  her;  but  then,  when  she 
was  ill  before  she  was  in  the  country;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
same  illness.  I  wonder  you  do  not  notice  it,  Lord  Montfort.  A 
lover  to  be  so  insensible— I  am  surpris6d !'' 

"  It  is  useless  to  notice  that  which  you  cannot  remedy." 

"  Why  do  you  not  call  in  those  who  can  ofier  remedies?"  said 
Miss  Grandison.    "  Why  not  send  for  Sir  Henry  ?" 

"  I  think  it  best  to  leave  Henriiitta  alone,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

'^  Do  you  think  it  is  the  mind,  then?"  sa^i  Miss  Grandison. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

•'  It  may  be !    XXpon  my  word,  you  are  very  easy." 

'^  I  am  not  indifferent.  Miss  Grandison.  There  is  nothing  that 
X  would  not  do  for  Henrietta's  welfare." 
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''Oh!  yes,  there  is ;  there  is  something/'  said  Miss  Grandifion, 
rather  maliciously. 

"  You  are  really  a  very  extraordinary  person,  Miss  Grandison/' 
eaid  Lord  Montfort.  "  What  can  you  mean  by  so  strange  an  obser- 
vation T" 

"  I  have  my  meaning ;  but  I  suppose  I  may  have  a  mystery  aa 
well  as  anybody  else." 

"  A  mystery,  Miss  Grandison  ? " 

"  Yes !  a  mystery.  Lord  Montfort.  There  is  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual in  the  three  families' who  has  not  a  mystery,  except  myself; 
but  I  have  found  out  something.  I  feel  quite  easy  now — ^we  are  all 
upon  an  equality.*' 

"  You  are  a  very  strange  person." 

"  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  am  very  happy,  for  I  have  nothing  on 
my  mind.  Now  that  poor  Ferdinana  has  told  Sir  RatcliiFe .  we 
are  not  going  to  marry,  1  have  no  part  to  play.  I  hate  deception ; 
it  is  almost  as  bitter  as  marrying  one  who  is  in  love  with  another 
pwson.*' 

'^  That  must  indeed  be  bitter.  And  is  that  the  reason  that  you 
do  not  marry  your  cousin?"  inquired  Lord  Montfort. 

"  I  may  be  in  love  with  another  person,  or  I  may  not,"  said 
Miss  Grandison.  "  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  moment  Ferdi- 
nand very  candidly  told  me  he  was,  we  decided  not  to  marry.  I 
think  we  were  very  wise ;  do  not  you.  Lord  Montfort?" 

"  If  you  are  happy,  you  were  wise,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  Yes,  I  am  pretty  happy — as  happy  as  I  can  well  be  when  all 
my  best  friends  are  miserable." 

"Are  they?" 

"  I  think  so :  my  aunt  is  in  tears ;  my  uncle  in  despair ;  Ferdi- 
nand meditates  suicide ;  Henrietta  is  pining  away ;  and  you — you 
who  are  the  philosopher  of  the  society — ^you  look  rather  grave.  I 
fancy  I  think  we  are  a  most  miserable  set." 

"  I  wish  we  could  be  all  very  happy,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  And  so  we  might,  I  think,'*  sai(f  Miss  Grandison ;  "  at  least 
some  of  us.*' 

"  Make  us,  then,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  I  cannot  make  you." 

"  I  think  you  could.  Miss  Grandison.** 

At  this  moment  Henrietta  entered,  and  the  conversation  assumed 
a  different  turn. 

"  Will  you  go  with  us  to  Lady  Bellair's,  Kate  ?"  said  Miss 
Temple.    "The  duchess  has  asked  me  to  call  there  this  morning:." 

Mias  Grandison  expressed  her  wiUingness ;  the  carriage  was 
waiting,  and  Lord  Montfort  offered  to  attend  them.  At  this 
moment  the  servant  entered  with  a  note  for  Miss  Grandison. 

"  From  Glastonbury,"  she  said ;  "  dear  Henrietta,  he  wishes  to 
%e  me  immediately.    What  can  it  be  ?    Go  to  Lady  Bellair^s,  and  ' 
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for  me  on  your  return.    You  must,  indeed ;  and  then  we  can 
.JO  out togeflier." 
lAnd  so  it  was  arranged.    Miss  Temple,  accompanied  by  Lord 

Intfort,  proceeded  to  Bellair  House. 
"  Don't  come  near  me^"  said  the  old  lady  when  she  saw  them; 

jn't  come  near  me :  1  am  in  despair ;  1  do  not  know  what  I 
U  do ;  I  think  I  shall  seU  all  my  china.  Do  you  know  anybody 
o  wants  to  buy  old  china?  They  shall  nave  it  a  bargain. 
1;  I  must  have  ready  money ;  ready  money  I  must  have.    Do 

sit  down  in  that  chair ;  it  is  only  made  to  look  at. — ^Oh !  if  I 
re  rich,  like  you !— I  wonder  if  my  china  is  worth  three  hun- 
d  pounds.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out,  that  I  could.  The  wicked 
n ;  I  should  like  to  tear  them  to  pieces.  Why  is  not  he  in  Par- 
nent  ?  and  then  they  could  not  take  him  up.  They  never  could 
est  Charles  Fox.  I  have  known  him  in  as  much  trouble  as 
Once  he  sent  all  his  furniture  to  my  house  from  his 
s*  He  lodged  in  Bury  Street.  I  always  look  at  the  house 
.^**  *  pass  by.  Don't  fiddle  the  pens :  I  hate  people  who  fiddle, 
here  is  Gregory  P — where  is  my  bell  ?  Where  is  the  page  ?— 
aghty  boy  1  why  do  not  you  come?  There,  I  do  not  want  anv- 
ing;  I  ao  not  know  what  to  do.  The  wicked  men!  The 
eatest  favourite  I  had — he  was  so  charming  1  Charming  people 
» never  rich — ^he  always  looked  melancholy.  I  think  I  will  send 
the  rich  man  I  dine  with ;  but  I  forget  his  name.  Why  do  not 
•u  tell  me  his  name?" 

!  **  My  dear  Lady  Bellair,  what  is  the  matter  P" 
[  "  Don't  ask  me ;  don't  speak  to  me.    I  tell  you  I  am  in 
spair.    Oh  I  if  I  were  rich,  how  I  would  punish  those  wicked 
enl'" 

"  Can  I  do  anything?"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do.  I  have  got  the  tic.  I 
rays  have  the  tic  when  my  friends  are  in  trouble." 

«  Who  is  in  trouble.  Lady  BeUair  ?" 

*'  My  dearest  friend ;  the  only  friend  I  care  about.  How  can 
m  be  so  hard-hearted  ?  I  called  upon  him  this  morning,  and  his 
rvant  was  crying.  I  must  get  him  a  place ;  he  is  such  a  good 
an,  and  loves  his  master.  Now,  do  you  want  a  servant?  You 
5ver  want  anything.  Ask  everybody  you  know  whether  they 
ant  a  servant,  an  honest  man,  who  loves  his  master.  There  he 
crying  down  stairs,  inljrregory's  room.  Poor,  good  creature  1 
could  cry  myself,  only  it  is  of  no  use." 

*•  Who  is  his  master?"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

*' Nobody  you  know — yes!  you  know  him  very  well.  It  is 
y  dear,  dear  friend ;  you  know  him  very  well.  The  bailiffs  went 
I  his  hotel  yesterday,  and  dragged  him  out  of  bed,  and  took  him 
I  prison.  Oh!  I  shall  go  quite  distracted.  I  want  to  sell  my 
aina  to  pay  his  debts.    Where  is  Miss  Twoshoes  ?"  continued  her 
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ladyship ;  ^  why  don't  you  answer?    Toa  do  everything  to  plagai 


me. 


^  Miss  Qrandison,  Ladv  Bellair  ?''  . 

**  To  be  sure ;  it  is  her  loya.** 

•*  Captain  Armioe  ?  " 

^  Have  I  not  been  telling  you  all  this  time  ?  They  have  taken 
him  to  prison," 

Miss  Temple  rose  and  left  the  room. 

*'  Poor  creature !  she  is  quite  shocked.  I^e  knows  him,  too/^ 
■aid  her  ladyship.  '^  I  am  uraid  he  is  quite  ruined.  There  is  a 
knock.  I  will  make  a  subscription  for  him.  I  dare  say  it  is  my 
grandson.    He  is  very  rich,  and  very  g^od-natured." 

^  My  dear  Lady  Bellair/'  said  Lord  Montfort,  rising,  ''  favour 
.  me  by  not  saying  a  word  to  anybody  at  present.  I  will  just  go  in 
the  next  room  to  Henrietta.  She  is  intimate  with  the  &mily,  and 
much  affected.  Now,  my  dear  lady,  I  entreat  you,"  continued 
his  lordship,  *^do  not  say  a  word.  Captain  Armine  has  g^ood 
friends,  but  do  not  speak  to  strangers.  It  will  do  harm;  it  will 
indeed." 

*^  Tou  are  a  good  creature ;  you  aarer  a  good  creature.  G^ 
away." 

"  Lady  Frederick  Berrington,  my  lady,"  announced  the  page. 

"  She  is  very  witty,  but  very  poor.  It  is  no  use  speaking  to 
her.  I  won't  say  a  word.  (5o  to  Miss  Thingabob---go,  go.'' 
And  Lord  Montfort  escaped  into  the  saloon  as  Lady  Frederick 
entered. 

Henrietta  was  lying  on  the  sofa^  her  countenance  was  hid^  she 
was  sobbing  convu&ivSy. 

"Henrietta,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  but  she  did  not  answer. 
"  Henrietta,"  he  again  said,  "  dear  Henrietta !  I  will  do  whatever 
you  wish." 

"  Save  him,  save  him ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh !  you  cannot 
save  him !  And  I  have  brought  him  to  this  I  Ferdinand  I  dearest 
Ferdinand !  oh !  I  shaU  die  I " 

"For  God's  sake,  be  calm,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  "there  is 
nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you,  for  him." 

"  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand,  my  own,  own  Ferdinand,  oh !  why 
did  we  ever  part?  Why  was  I  so  unjust,  so  wicked?  And  he 
was  true !  I  cannot  survive  his  disgrace  and  misery.  I  wish  to 
die!"  ^ 

'*  There  shall  be  no  disgrace,  no  misery,"  said  Lord  Montfor 
"  only,  for  Grod's  sake,  be  Sdm.  There  is  a  chattering  woman  i 
the  next  room.    Hush!  hush !  I  tell  you  I  will  do  everything." 

"  You  cannot ;  you  must  not ;  you  ought  not!     Kind,  genero 
Digby  I     Pardon  what  I  have  said ;  forget  it ;  but  indeed  I  am 
wretched,  I  can  bear  this  life  no  longer. 

^  But  you  shall  not  be  wretched,  Henrietta ;  you  shall  be  happyi' 
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CfVery  body  shall  be  happy.  I  am  Armine'a  friend,  I  am  indeed. 
I  will  prove  it.  On  my  uonour  I  will  prove  that  I  am  his  best 
friend/ 

<<  You  must  not.  You  are  the  last  person,  you  are  indeed.  He 
is  so  proud  I  Anything  from  us  will  be  death  to  him.  Yes !  I 
know  nim,  he  will  die  sooner  than  be  under  an  obligation  to  either 
of  us." 

"  You  shall  place  him  under  still  greater  obligations  than  this," 
said  Lord  Montfort.  "  Yes !  Henrietta,  if  he  have  been  true  to 
you,  you  shall  not  be  false  to  him." 

"  Digby,  Digby,  speak  not  such  stranee  words.  I  am  myself 
again.  I  left  you  that  I  might  be  alone,  ^est  and  most  generous 
of  men,  I  have  never  deceived  you ;  pardon  the  emotions  that  even 
you  were  not  to  witness." 

"  Take  my  arm,  dearest,  let  us  walk  into  the  garden.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you.  Do  not  tremble.  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  is 
not  for  your  happiness ;  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  great  object  of  my  thoughts." 

He  raised  Miss  Temple  gently  from  the  sofa,  and  they  walked 
away  far  from  the  observation  of  Lady  Bellair,  or  the  auricular 
powers,  though  they  were  not  inconsiderable,  of  her  lively  guest. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

XS  WHICH  FEHDIITAnD  RECEIVES  MOBE  THAN  ONE  VISIT,  AND  FINDS 
THAT  ADVERSITY  HAS  NOT  QUITE  DEPBTVED  HIM  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 

In  the  meantime  morning  broke  upon  the  unfortunate  Fer- 
dinand. He  had  forgotten  his  cares  in  sleep,  and,  when  he  woke, 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  recalled  tne  unlucky  incident  of 
yesterday,  and  could  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  indeed  a  prisoner. 
but  the  bars  of  his  bed-room  window  left  him  not  very  long  in 
pleasing  doubt. 

His  friend,  the  little  waiter,  soon  made  his  apjsearance.    "  Slept 

Eretty  well,  sir  ?  Same  breakfast  as  yesterday,  sir  ?  Tongue  and 
am,  sir?  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  kidney  instead  of  a  devil? 
It  will  be  a  httle  change." 

"Oh  I  I  have  no  appetite." 

"It  will  come,  sir.  You  an*t  used  to  it.  Nothing  else  to  do 
here  but  to  eat.  Better  try  the  kidney,  sir  ?  Is  there  anything 
you  fancy  ? '' 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  gaol  to-day.*^ 

"  Lord  1  sir,  don't  think  of  it.  Something  wiH  turn  up,  sir, 
take  my  word." 

And  sooth  to  say,  the  experienced  waiter  was  not  wrong.  For 
briugiug  in  the  breakfast,  followed  by  an  underling  with  a  great 
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pomp  of  plated  coyers,  he  informed  Ferdinand  with  a  chuckle,  that 
a  g^entlemon  was  inquiring  for  him.  '^  Told  you  your  friends  would 
come,  Rir." 

The  gentleman  was  introduced,  and  Ferdinand  beheld  Mr. 
Glastonbury. 

"My  dear  Glastonbury,"  said  Ferdinand,  scarcely  daring  to 
meet  his  glance,  "  this  is  very  kind,  and  yet  I  wished  to  have 
saved  you  this." 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  Glastonbury. 

"Oh!  my  dear  friend,  it  is  all  over.  This  is  a  more  bitter 
moment  for  you  even  than  for  me,  kind  friend.  This  is  a  terrible 
termination  of  all  your  zeal  and  labours." 

"  Nay  I "  said  Glastonbury ;  "  let  us  not  think  of  anything 
but  the  present.    For  what  are  you  held  in  durance  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Glastonbury,  if  it  were  only  ten  pounds,  I  could 
not  permit  you  to  pay  it.  So  let  us  not  talk  of  tnat.  This  must 
have  happened  sooner  or  later.  It  has  come,  and  come  unexpect- 
edly ;  but  it  must  be  borne,  like  all  other  calamities." 

"  But  you  have  fiiends,  my  Ferdinand." 

"  Would  that  I  had  not  I  All  that  I  wish  now  is  that  I  were 
alone  in  the  world.  If  I  could  hope  that  my  parents  would  leave 
me  to  myself,  I  should  be  comparatively  easy.  But  when  I  think 
of  them,  and  the  injury  I  must  do  them,  it  is  hell,  it  is  hell." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  your  exact  situation,"  said  Mr. 
Glastonbury. 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  it ;  does  my  father  know  of  this  ? "  ' 

"Not  yet."  ^ 

"'Tis  well;  he  may  yet  have  a  happy  day.  He  will  sell, 
Armuie." 

Glastonbury  shook  his  head  and  sighed.  "Is  it  so  bad?"  he 
said. 

"  My  dearest  friend,  if  you  will  know  the  worst,  take  it.  I 
am  here  for  nearly  three  tnousand  pounds,  and  I  owe  at  least  ten 
more." 

"  And  they  will  not  take  bail  ?"  ; 

"  Not  for  this  debt ;  they  cannot.  It  is  a  judgment  debt,  the 
only  one." 

"  And  they  gave  you  no  notice  ?" 

"  None  :  they  must  have  heard  somehow  or  other  that  my  in- 
fernal marriage  was  off.  They  have  all  waited  for  that.  And  now 
that  you  see  that  affairs  are  past  remedy,  let  us  talk  of  other  topics, 
if  you  wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  remain  half  an  hour  in  this  dungeon.  I 
ihall  quit  it  directly ;  I  shall  go  to  gaol  at  once" 

Poor  'Glastonbury,  he  did  not  like  to  go,  and  yet  it  was  a  most 
melancholy  visit.  What  could  they  converse  about  ?  Conversation, 
except  on  the  interdicted  subject  of  Ferdinand's  affairs,  seemed 
quite  a  mockery     At  last  Ferdinand  said,  <<  Dear  Glastonbury,  do 
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not  gtay  here ;  it  only  makes  us  both  unhappy.  Send  Lonis  with 
some  clothes  for  me,  and  some  books.  I  will  let  you  know  before  I 
leave  this  place.  Upon  reflection,  I  shall  not  do  so  for  two  or  three 
dajrs,  if  I  can  stm  as  long.  See  my  lawyer ;  not  tliat  he  will  do  any- 
thmg;  nor  can  I  expect  him  ;  but  he  may  as  well  csJland  see  me 
Adieu,  dear  friend." 

Glastonbury  was  about  to  retire,  when  Ferdinand  called  him 
back.  "  This  affair  should  be  kept  quiet,"  he  said.  "  I  told  Louia 
to  say  I  was  out  of  town  in  Brook  Street.  I  should  be  sorry  were 
Miss  Temple  to  hear  of  it,  at  least  until  after  her  marriage." 

Ferdiuand  was  once  more  alone  with  the  mirror,  the  loo  tabic, 
the  hard  sofa,  the  caricatures  which  he  hated  even  worse  than  his 
host's  portrait,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  racing  calendar.  It 
seemed  a  year  that  he  had  been  shut  up  in  this  apartment,  instead 
ol  a  day,  he  had  grown  so  familiar  with  every  object.  And  yet  the 
Tisit  of  Glastonbury  had  been  an  event,  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  pondering  over  it.  A  spunging  house  seemed  such  a  stran&^e^ 
such  an  unnatural  scene,  for  such  a  character.  Fei*dinand  recalled 
to  his^memory  the  tower  at  Armine,  and  all  its  glades  and  groves, 
shining  in  the  summer  sun,  and  freshened  by  the  summer  breeze. 
What  a  contrast  to  this  dingy,  confined,  close  dungeon  1  And  was 
it  possible  that  he  had  ever  wandered  at  will  i  >  that  fair  scene  with 
a  companion  fairer  ?  Such  thoughts  might  well  '.r  to  a  man  mad. 
With  all  his  errors,  and  all  his  disposition  at  present  xo^  to  extenuate 
them,  Ferdinand  Armine  could  liot  refrain  from  esteeming  liimseU 
unlucky.  Perhaps  it  is  more  distressing  to  believe  ourselves  unfor- 
tunate, than  to  recognise  ourselves  as  imprudent. 

A  fond  mistress  or  a  faithful  friend — either  of  these  are  great 
blessings ;  and  whatever  maybe  one's  scrapes  in  life,  either  of  these 
may  well  be  sources  of  consolation.  Ferdiuand  had  a  fond  mistress 
once,  and  had  Henrietta  Temple  loved  him,  why  he  might  struggle 
with  all  these  calamities ;  but  that  sweet  dream  was  past.  As  for 
friends,  he  had  none,  at  least  he  thought  not.  Not  that  he  had  to 
complain  of  human  nature.  He  had  experienced  much  kindness 
from  mankind,  and  many  were  the  services  he  had  received  from 
kind  acquaintances.  With  the  recollection  of  Catch,  to  say  nothing 
of  Bond  Sharpe,  and,  above  all.  Count  Mirabel,  fresh  in  his  mind,  he 
could  not  complain  oi  his  companions.  Glastonbury  was  mdeed  a 
friend ;  but  Ferdinand  sighed  for  a  friend  of  his  own  age,  knit  to 
him  by  the  same  tastes  and  sympathies,  and  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing all  his  secret  leelings;  a  friend  who  could  even  whisper  hope, 
and  smile  in  a  spunging  house. 

The  day  wore  away,  the  twilight  shades  were  descending,  Fer- 
dinand became  every  moment  more  melancholy,  when  suddenly  his 
constant  ally,  the  waiter,  rushed  into  the  room.  "  My  eye,  sir,  nere 
is  a  regular  nob  inquking  for  you.  I  told  you  it  would  be  all  right" 

"Who  is  it?" 
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**  Here  he  is  coming  up."  ^ 

Ferdinimd  caught  the  triumphant  tones  of  Mirabel  on  the 
Btaircase. 

"Whidi  is  the  room?  Show  me  directly.  Ah!  Armine,  mon 
ami!  mon  cherl  Is  this  your  friendship?  To  be  in  this  cursed 
hole,  and  not  send  for  me !  O'est  une  mauvaise  plaisanterie  to  pre- 
tend we  are  friends!  How  are  you,  good  fellow,  fine  fellow, 
excellent  Armine  ?  If  you  were  not  here  I  would  quarrel  with 
you.  There,  go  away,  man.''  The  waiter  disappeared,  and  CounI  ^ 
Mirabel  seated  himself  on  the  hard  sofa.  I 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  continued  the  Oaunt,  twirling  the  prettiest  i 
eane  in  the  world,  "  tliis  is  a  betise  of  you  to  be  here  and  not  send  f 
for  me.    Who  has  put  you  here  ?  " 

**  My  dear  Mirabel,  it  is  all  up." 

«Pah!    How  much  is  it?" 

^  I  tell  you  I  am  done  up.  It  has  got  about  that  the  marriage 
is  off,  and  Morris  and  LcTison  have  nabbed  me  for  all  the  arrears  of 
my  cursed  annuities." 

"  But  how  much  ?  "  • 

'^  Between  two  and  three  thousand." 

The  Count  Mirabel  gave  a  wliistle. 

^  I  brought  five  hundred,  which  I  have.  We  must  get  the  rest 
somehow  or  other." 

^  My  dear  Mirabel,  you  are  the  most  generous  fellow  in  the 
world ;  but  I  have  troubled  my  friends  too  much.  Nothing  will 
induce  me  to  take  a  sous  from  you.  Besides,  between  ourselves, 
not  my  least  mortification  at  this  moment  is  some  1,5002.,  which 
Bond  Sliarpe  let  me  have  the  other  day  for  nothing,  through  Catch." 

^  Pall !  I  am  son^  about  that,  though,  because  he  would  have  lent 
us  this  money.    I  will  ask  Bevil." 

"  I  would  sooner  die." 

"  I  will  ask  him  for  myself."  .  • 

"  It  is  impossible." 

"  We  will  arrange  it :  I  tell  you  who  will  do  it  for  us.    He  is 
good  fellow  and  immensely  rich — ^it  is  Fitzwan^ne ;  he  owes  me 
great  favours." 

'^  Dear  Mirabel  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  This  is  good  and 
kind.  I  am  so  damned  dull  here.  It  quite  gladdens  me  to  see 
you ;  but  do  not  talk  about  money." 

'^  Here  is  £500 ;  four  other  fellows  at  £500  we  can  manage  it.*' 

"  No  more,  no  more !  I  beseech  you." 

"  But  you  cannot  stop  here.  Quel  drole  appartement !  Before 
Charley  Dorioourt  was  in  Parliament  he  was  always  in  these  sort 
ot  houses,  but  I  got  him  out  somehow  or  other ;  I  managed  it. 
Once  I  bought  of  the  fellow  five  hundred  dozen  of  champag-ne." 

''A  new  way  to  pay  old  debts^  certainly,"  said  Ferdinand. 
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**  I  tell  you ;  have  you  dined?**  • 
**  I  was  going'  to ;  merely  to  have  something  to  do.** 
**  I  will  stop  and  dine  with  you,"  said  the  count  ringing  the 
bell,  "  and  we  will  talk  over  afiairs.    Laugh,  my  friend ;  laugh  my 
Armine ;  this  is  only  a  scene.    This  is  Ufe.    What  can  we  have  for 
dinner,  man  ?    I  shall  dine  here." 

"  Gentletnan's  diniier  is  ordered,  my  lord ;  quite  ready,"  said 
the  waiter.    "  Champagne  in  ioe,  my  lord  ?" 

''  To  be  sure ;  everything  that  is  good.  Mon  dier  Armine,  we 
ahall  have  some  fun." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  waiter,  running  down  stairs.  "  Dinner 
for  best  drawing-room  directly ;  green-pea-soup,  turbot,  beefsteak, 
roast  duck  and  boiled  chicken,  everything  that  is  good,  champagne 
in  ice ;  two  regular  nobs  1" 

The  dinxier  soon  appeared,  and  the  two  friends  seated  them- 
edves. 

^*  Potage  admirable  T*  said  Count  Mirabel.  '^  The  best  cham- 
pagne I  ever  drank  in  my  life !  Mon  brave,  your  health.  This 
must  be  Charley's  man,  by  the  wine,  I  think  we  will  have  him 
up ;  he  will  lend  us  some  money.  Finest  turbot  I  ever  ate !  I 
will  ^ve  you  some  of  the  fins.  Ah  1  you  are  glad  to  see  me  my 
Armme,  you  are  glad  to  see  your  friend.  Encore  champagne! 
Good  Armine,  excellent  Armine !  Keep  up  your  spirits,  I  will 
manage  these  fellows.  You  must  take  some  bifbeak.  The  most 
tender  bifteak  I  ever  tasted  I  This  is  a  -fine  dinner.  Encore  un 
verre !     Man,  you  may  go — don't  wait.** 

"  By  Jove,  Mirabel,  i  never  was  so  glad  to  see  anybody  in  my 
life.    Now  you  are  a  Maid,  I  feel  quite  in  spirits." 

"  To  be  sure  1  always  be  in  spirits.  C'est  xme  betise  not  to  be 
in  spirits.  ,  Everything  is  sure  to  go  well.  You  will  see  how  I 
will  manage  th^e  fellows,  and  I  will  come  and  dine  with  you 
every  day  until  you  are  out— you  shall  not  be  here  eight-and-forty 
hours.  As  I  go  home  I  will  stop  at  Mitchell's  and  get  yeu  a  novel 
by  Paul  de  Kdck.  Have  you  ever  read  Paul  de  Kock's  books  ?" 
"Never,"  said  Ferdinand. 

'*What  a  fortunate  man  to  be  arrested!  Now  you  can  read 
Paul  de  Kodk  ?  By  Jove,  you  are  the  most  lucky  rellow  I  know. 
You  see  you  thought  yourself  very  miserable  in  being  arrested, 
'Tis  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  for  now  you  will  read  *  Mon 
Voisin  Raymond.'    There  are  always  two  sides  to  a  case." 

"  I  am  content  to  believe  myself  very  lucky  in  having*  such  a 
friend  as  you,"  said  Ferdinand ;  "  but  now  as  these  thmgs  are 
deared  away,  let  us  talk  over  afiairs.    Have  you  seen  Henrietta?" 
"  Of  course,  I  see  her  every  day." 

"  I  hope  she  will  not  know  of  my  crash  tmtil  she  has  married.  ^ 
"  She  vsdll  not,  unless  you  tell  her." 
^^  And  when  do  you  think  she  will  be  married  ?** 
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"  When  you  please." 

*'  Cher  ami !  point  de  moqaerie  !** 

**  By  JoYB  I  am  quite  serious,*'  exclaimed  tbe  count.  I  am  as 
certain  that  you  wilt  marry  her  as  that  we  are  in  this  damned 
•pun^g-house.*' 

"Nonsense!" 

"  The  very  finest  sense  in  the  world.  If  you  will  not  marry 
her  I  will  myself;  for  I  am  resolved  that  good  Montfort  shall  not. 
It  shall  never  he  said  that  I  interfered  without  a  result.  Why  if 
she  were  to  marry  Montfort  now  it  would  ruin  my  character.  To 
marry  Montfort  after  aU  my  trouhle — dining  with  that  good 
Temple,  and  opening  the  mind  of  that  little  Grandison,  and  talking 
iine  things  to  that  good  duchess — it  would  be  a  failure.*^ 

"What  an  odd  fellow  you  are,  Mirabel!" 

"  Of  course !  Would  you  have  me  like  other  people  and  not 
odd  ?  We  will  drink  la  belle  Henriette  1  Fill  up  I  You  will  be 
my  friend  when  you  are  married,  eh?  Mon  Armine,  excellent 
gargon  1  How  we  shall  lau^h  some  day ;  and  then  this  dinner, 
Uiis  dinner  will  be  the  best  dinner  we  ever  had  I'' 

"  But  why  do  you  think  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  Henrietta 
not  marrying  Montfort?'* 

"  Because  my  knowledgre  of  human  nature  assures  me  that  a 
young  woman,  very  beautiful,  very  rich,  with  a  very  high  spirit, 
and  an  only  daughter,  will  never  go  and  marry  one  man  when 
she  is  in  love  with  another,  and  that  other  one,  my  dear  fellow,  like 
you.   You  are  more  sure  of  getting  her  because  she  is  engaged.** 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature ! 
thought  Ferdinand  to  himself.  The  count's  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  like  my  friend  the  waiter's  experience.  One  assures  me 
that  I  am  certam  to  marry  a  woman  because  she  is  engaged  to 
another  person,  and  the  other,  that  it  is  Quite  clear  my  debts  will 
be  paid  because  they  are  so  very  large.  The  count  remained  with 
his  friend  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  everybody  was  locked  up. 
He  invited  himself  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  and  promised  that 
he  should  have  a  whole  collection  of  French  novels  before  he 
awoke.  And  assuring  him  over  and  over  again  that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  the  most  fortunate  of  all  his  friends,  and  that  if  he  broke 
tibie  bank  at  Crocky*8  to-night,  which  he  &ncied  he  should,  he 
would  send  him  two  or  three  thousand  pounds ;  at  the  same  time 
he  ^ook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  descended  the  staircase  of 
the  spimging^house,  humming  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle  I** 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  CRISIS. 

Although,  when  Ferdinand  was  once  more  lefb  alone  to 
his  reflections,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  anything  had  oc- 
eurred  which  should  change  his  opinion  of  his  forlorn  lot, — there 
was  something,  nevertheless,  very  inspiring  in  the  visit  of  his 
friend  Count  Mirabel.  It  did  not  seem  to  him,  indeed^  that  he 
was  one  whit  nearer  extrication  from  his  difficulties  than  before ; 
and  as  for  the  wild  hopes  as  to  Henrietta,  he  dismissed  them  from 
Ills  mind  as  the  mere  fantastic  schemes  of  a  sanguine  spirit,  and 
yet  his  gloom,  by  some  process  difficult  to  analyse,  had  in  great 
measure  departed.  It  could  not  be  the  champagne,  for  that  was 
a  remedy  he  had  previously  tried ;  it  was  in  some  degree  doubtless 
the  Tuasfic  sympathy  of  a  joyous  temperament:  but  chiefly  it  might, 
;perhap6,  be  ascribed  to  the  flattering  conviction  that  he  possessed 
the  hearty  friendship  of  a  man,  whose  good  will  was,  in  every 
view  of  the  case,  a  very  enviable  possession.  With  such  a  friend 
ias  Mirabel,  he  could  not  deem  himself  quite  so  unlucky  as  in  the 
ixnorning.  If  he  were  fortunate,  and  fortunate  so  unexpectedly,  iu 
ifhis  instance,  he  might  be  so  in  others.  A  vague  presentiment 
Jliat  he  had  seen  the  worst  of  life  came  over  him.  It  was  equally 
in  vain  to  justify  the  consoling  conviction,  or  to  resist  it;  and 
Ferdinand  Armine,  although  in  in  a  spunging-house,  fell  asleep  in 
better  humour  with  his  destiny  than  he  had  been  for  the  last 
'  eig^ht  mouths. 

His  dreams  were  charming :  he  fancied  that  he  was  at  Armine, 
standing  by  the  Barbary  rose-tree.  It  was  moonlight;  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  slight  recollection  pf  the  night  he  had  looked  upon  the 
garden  from  the  window  of  his  chamber — ^the  night  after  ne  had 
I  nrst  seen  Henrietta.  Suddenly  Henrietta  Temple  appeared  at  his 
window,  and  waved  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smihng  face.  He 
immediately  plucked  for  her  a  flower,  and  stood  with  his  oflering 
beneath  her  window.  She  was  in  a  riding-habit,  and  she  told  him 
that  she  had  just  returned  from  Italy.  He  invited  her  to  descend^ 
and   she   disappeared ;    but   instead  of   Henrietta,    there   came 

forward  from  the  old  Place the  duchess,  who  immediately 

inquired  whether  he  had  seen  his  cousin ;  and  then  her  grace,  by 
some  confused  process  common  in  dreams,  turned  into  Glastonbury 
and  pointed  to  the  rose-tree,  where,  to  his  surprise,  Kathenne  wa| 
walking  with  Lord  Montfort.  Ferdinand  called  out  for  HenriettsL 
but,  as  she  did  not  appear,  he  entered  the  Place,  where  he  fourij 
Count  Mirabel  dining  by  himself,  and  just  drinking  a  s^lass  oi 
champagne.  He  complained  to  Mirabel  that  Henrietta  had  disup- 
pearedf  but  his  friend  laughed  at  him,  and  said  that,  after  such  • 
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long  ride,  leftTing'  Italy  only  yesterday,  he  could  searcel^r  expect  H 
Bee  her.  Satislied  with  this  explanatioa.  Ferdinand  joined  the 
count  at  his  banquet,  and  wae  woke  from  nis  sleep  and  his  dream 
apparently  by  Mirabel  drawing  a  cork. 

Ah  1  wh^  did  he  ever  wake  ?  It  was  so  real ;  be  bad  se«i  her 
BO  plainly ;  it  was  life ;  it  was  the  yery  smile  she  wore  at  Ducie: 
that  sunny  giance  so  full  of  joy,  beauty,  and  love,  whidi  he  could 
live  to  gaze  on  ?  And  now  he  was  in  prison,  and  she  was  going 
to  be  married  to  another.  Oh !  there  are  things  in  this  world  tbat 
maywell  break  hearts ! 

The  cork  of  Count  Mirabel  was,  however,  a  substantial  soond^ 
a  gentle  tap  at  bis  door:  be  answered  it,  and  the  waiter  ehtered 
bis  chamber. 

*'  Beg  pardon,  sir,  for  disturbing  you ;  only  eigbt  o'dock." 

**  Then  why  the  deuce  do  you  disturb  me?" 

*^  There  has  been  another  nob,  sir.  I  said  as  bow  yon  were  not 
up,  and  be  sent  his  compliments,  and  said  as  bow  ne  would  caD 
in  an  hour,  as  be  wished  to  see  yon  particular  ¥** 

"Was  it  the  count  t" 

**  No,  sir ;  but  it  was  a  regular  nob,  sir,  for  be  bad  a  coronet  on 
bis  cab.    But  be  would  not  leave  bis  name." 

**  Catch,  of  course,"  thought  Ferdinand  to  himself.  "  And  sent 
by  Mirabel.  I  should  not  wonder  if,  after  all,  they  have  broken 
the  bank  at  Crocky's.  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  take  a  ducat." 
"However,  Ferdinand  thought  fit  to  rise,  and  contrived  to 
descend  to  the  best  drawing-room  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  appointed  time.  To  bis  extreme  surprise,  be  found  Lord 
Montl'ort. 

**  My  dear  friend,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  locddng  a  little  con- 
fused ;  '*'  I  am  afraid  I  have  sadly  disturbed  you.  But  I  could 
not  contrive  to  find  you  yesterday  until  it  was  so  late,  that  I  was 
aslumied  to  knock  them  up  here,  and  I  thought,  therefore,  you 
would  excuse  this  early  call,  as — as — as — I  wished  to  see  you  very 
much  indeed." 

^  You  are  extremely  kind,"  said  Captain  Armine.  ^  But  really 
I  very  much  r^^et  that  your  lordship  should  have  bad  all  this 
trouble.** 

**0h!  what  is  trouble  under  such  circumstances!''  replied  bis 
lordship.  *'  I  cannot  pardon  myself  for  being  so  stupia  as  not 
reaching  you  yesterday.  I  never  can  excuse  myself  for  the 
inconveinence  you  have  ejtperienced." 

Ferdinand  bowed,  but  was  so  perplexed  that  be  could  not  say 
a  word. 

**  I  hope,  mx  dear  Armine,"  said  bis  lordship,  advancing  rather 
ilowly,  putting  liiis  arm  within  that  of  Ferdinand,  and  then  walking 
^  and  down  the  room  togeCber-  *  ^'  I  hope  you  will  act  at  this 
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xnoment  towards  me  as  I  would  towards  yon,  were  our  respective 
situations  changed  ?  " 

Ferdinand  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Money,  you  know,  my  good  fellow,"  oontinned  Lord  Montfort, 
^is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  talk  about;  but  there  are  circumstanoes 
ivrhich  should  deprive  such  conversation  between  us  of  any  awkward- 
ness which  otherwise  might  arise." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  them,  my  Lord,"  said  FerdinaBd,  **  though 
your  good  feelings  command  my  gratitude." 

*^  I  think,  upon  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  some,'' 
said  Lord  Montfort.  **For  the  moment  I  will  only  hope  that  you 
will  esteem  those  good  feelings — ^and  which,  on  my  part,  I  am 
anxious  should  ripen  into  sincere  and  intimate  friendship — as 
sufficient  authority  for  my^placing  your  affairs  in  general  in  that 
state  that  they  may  in  future  never  deprive  your  family  and  friends 
of  society  necessary  to  their  happiness." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  sure  that  adversity  has  assumed  a  very 
graceful  hue  with  me — for  it  has  confirmed  my  most  amiable 
views  of  human  nature.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  what  I  feel 
towards  your  lordship  for  this  generous  goodness,  but  I  will  say 
I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  it ;  not  the  less,  because  I  cannot 
avail  myself  in  the  slightest  degree  of  your  offer.** 

"  You  are  too  much  a  man  of  the  world.  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
Armine,  to  be  offended  by  my  frankness.  I  shall,  therefore,  speak 
without  fear  of  misconception.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  offer 
which  I  have  made  you  is  worthy  of  a  little  more  consideration. 
You  see,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have  placed  yourself  in  such  a 
situation  that  however  you  may  act  the  result  cannot  be  one 
completely  satisfsactory.  The  course  you  should  pursue,  therefore — 
as,  indeed,  all  conduct  in  this  world  should  be — ^is  a  matter  of  nice 
calculation.  Have  you  well  considered  the  consequences  of  your 
rushing  upon  ruin  ?  In  the  first  place,  your  family  will  receive 
a  blow  from  which  even  future  prosperity  may  not  recover  them. 
Your  family  estate,  already  in  a  delicate  position,  may  be  irrecover- 
ably lost ;  the  worldly  consequences  of  sudi  a  vicissitude  are  very 
considerable ;  whatever  career  you  pursue,  so  long  as  you  vi^bly 
possess  Armine,  you  rank  always  amon^  the  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
and  a  family  that  maintains  sudi  a  position,  however  decayed,  will 
ultimately  recover.  I  hardly  know  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
1  do  not  think,  of  all  men,  that  you  are  most  calculated  to  afford 


one.'' 


'^  What  you  say  has  long  pressed  itself  upon  us,**  said  Captain 
Armine. 

"Then,  again,''  resumed  Lord  Montfort,  "the  feelings  and 
even  interests  of  your  friends  are  to  be  considered.  Poor  Grlaston- 
bury !    I  love  that  old  man  myself.    Thd  fall  of  Armine  might 
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break  hia  heart;  he  would  not  like  to  leave  his  tower.    Yoa 
I  know  your  place." 

"  Poor  Glastonbury  I "  said  Ferdinand. 

^'But  above  all,"  continued  Lord  Montfort,  '^the  happiness, 
nay,  the  very  health  and  life  of  your  parents,  from  whom  all  u 
now  concealed,  would  perhaps  be  the  last  and  costhest  sacrifices  of 
your  rashness." 

Ferdinand  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  and  covered  his  face. 

''Yet  all  this  misery,  all  these  misfortunes,  may  be  avoided, 
and  you  yourself  become  a  calm  and  happy  man,  by — for  I  wish 
not  to  understate  your  view  of  the  subject,  Armine — ^putting 
yourself  under  a  pecuniary  obligation  to  me.  A  circumstance  to  m 
avoided  in  the  common  course  of  life,  no  doubt ;  but  is  it  better 
to  owe  me  a  favour  and  save  your  family  estate,  preserve  your 

Sosition,  maintain  your  friend,  and  prevent  the  misery,  and  probable 
eath,  of  your  parents,  or  be  able  to  pass  me  in  the  street,  in 
haughty  silence  if  you  please,  with  the  consciousness  that  the  loxury 
of  your  pride  has  oeen  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  every  circumstance 
which  makes  existence  desirable  ?" 

"You  put  the  case  strongly,"  said  Ferdinand;  *'biit  no 
reasoning  can  ever  persuade  me  that  I  am  justified  in  borrowing 
£3,000,  which  I  can  never  repay." 

"Accept  it,  then." 

"  'Tis  the  same  thing,"  said  Ferdinand. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Lord  Montfort;  "but  why  do  you  say 
never." 

"  Because  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  ever  can." 

"  How  do  you  know  you  may  not  marry  a  woman  of  large 
fortune?"  said  Lord  Montfort.  "Now  you  seem  to  me  exactly 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  marry  an  heiress." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  my  cousin,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  I  thought 
that  you  had  discovered,  or  that  you  might  have  learnt,  that  there 
was  no  real  intention  of  our  union." 

"  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  your  cousin,"  said  Lord  Montfort: 
''  though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  once  in  hopes  that  you  would 
marry  her.  However,  that  I  well  know  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  for  I  believe  Miss  Grandison  will  marry  some  one  else." 

"ladeed!"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  a  httle  agitated.     "Well I ^ 
may  she  be  happy  1    I  love  Eate  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
But  who  is  the  fortunate  feUow  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  lad/s  secret,"  said  Lord  Montfort.  **  But  let  us  return 
to  our  argument.  To  be  briei ;  either,  my  dear  Armine,  you  must 
be  convinced  by  my  reasoning,  or  I  must  remain  here  a  prisoner 
like  yourself;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there  is  a  fair  lady  before 
whom  I  cannot  present  myself  except  in  your  company." 

Ferdinand  chanored  countenance.    There  wanted  but  this  to 
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infirm  his  resolution,  which  had  scarcely  wavered.  To  owe  his 
release  to  Henrietta's  influence  with  Lord  Montfort — ^it  was  too 
degrading. 

**  My  lord/*  he  said,  "  you  hare  touched  upon  a  string  that  I 
had  hoped  might  have  been  spared  me.  This  conversation  must, 
indeed,  cease.  My  mouth  is  sealed  from  giving  you  the  reasons, 
which  nevertheless  render  it  imperative  on  me  to  decline  your 
generous  offer." 

**  Well,  then,"  said  Lord  Montfort, "  I  must  see  if  another  can 
he  more  successful,'*  and  he  held  forth  a  note  to  the  astounded 
Ferdinand,  in  Henrietta's  writing.  It  dropped  from  Ferdinand's 
hand  as  he  took  it.  Lord  Montfort  picked  it  up,  gave  it  him  again, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  It  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  Ferdinand  prevailed  on  himself  to  break  the  seal. 
The  note  was  very  short ;  the  hand  that  traced  the  letters  must 
have  trembled.    Thus  it  ran — 

"  Dearest  Ferdinand, 

"  Do  everything  that  Digby  wishes.    He  is  our  best  friend.    Digby  is 
g^ing  to  marry  Satherine — are  you  happy  ? 

"Hbnribtta." 

i  Lord  Montfort  looked  round;  Ferdinand  Armine  was  lying 
senseless  on  the  sofa. 

Our  friend  was  not  of  a  swooning  mood,  but  we  think  the  cir- 
cumstances mav  excuse  the  weakness. 

As  for  Lord  Montfort,  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  little  waiter,  who, 
the  moment  he  saw  what  had  occurred,  hurried  away  and  rushed  up 
stairs  again  with  cold  water,  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  blazing  sheet 
of  brown  paper,  which  he  declared  was  an  infallible  specific.  By 
some  means  or  other  Ferdinand  was  in  time  recovered,  and  the 
little  waiter  was  fairly  expelled. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Ferdinand,  in  a  faint  voice,  **  I  am  the 
happiest  man  that  ever  lived ;  I  hope  you  will  be — ^I  am  sure  you 
will  be — Katherine  is  an  angel.  But  I  cannot  speak.  It  is  so 
strange." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  really  must  take  a  glass  of  brandy,"  said 
Lord  Montfort;  **It  is  very  strange,  certainly.  But  we  are  all 
I    very  happy." 

**  I  hardlv  know  where  I  am,"  said  Ferdinand,  after  a  few 
minutes.    "  Am  I  really  alive  ?" 

"  Let  us  think  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  this  place.  I  suppose 
they  will  take  my  cheque.    If  not,  I  must  be  off." 

**  Oh,  do  not  go,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  If  you  go  I  shall  not  believe 
it  is  true.     My  dear  Montfort,  is  it  really  true  ?" 

**  You  see,  my  dear  Armine,"  said  Lord  Montfort,  smiling,  "  it 
was  fated  that  I  should  marry  a  lady  you  rejected.  And  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  the  reason  why  I  did  not  get  to  you  yesterday,  as  I  ought 
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to  hinre  done»  was  «n  unexpected  coBTersation  I  bad  witk  Misi'^ 
Orandison.    I  really  think  this  arrest  was  a  most  fortunate  iiiddeDt 
It  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis.    We  should  have  gone  on  playing  a4 
cross  purposes  for  ever." 

Here  the  little  waiter  entered  agsun  with  a  note  and  a  packet 

^  The  same  messenger  brought  them?"  asked  Ferdinand. 

**  No,  sir ;  the  eount's  servant  brought  the  note,  and  waits  for 
an  answer ;  the  packet  came  by  another  person." 

Ferdinand  opened  the  note  and  read  as  follows:-^ 

^BeriLeley-sqiiaxe)  hal£*pa8t  1,  momin^. 
"  Mon  and, 

**  Best  joko  in  the  world  I  I  broke  Crocky's  bank  three  times.  Of 
eonrse ;  I  told  yon  so.  I  win  £15,000.  Directly  I  am  awake  I  will  send  yon 
the  three  thousand,  and  I  will  lend  yoa  the  resfe  till  yoor  marriage.  It  will 
not  be  Tery  long.  I  write  this  before  I  go  to  bed;  that  yoa  may  have  it  early. 
Adien,  oher  ami, 

'^Yotreaffeetiondi 

"Dl  MlBABBL.** 

•  My  arrest  was  certainly  the  luckiest  incident  in  the  world,' 
said  Ferdinand,  handing  the  note  to  Lord  Montfort.  '^Mirabel 
dined  here  yesterday,  and  went  and  played  on  purpose  to  save  me. 
I  treated  it  as  a  joke.  But  what  is  this  V*  Ferdinand  opened  the 
packet.  The  handwriting  was  unknown  to  him.  Ten  bank  note? 
of  £300  each  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Do  I  live  in  fairy  land!"  he  exclaimed.  "  Now  who  can  this 
be?  It  cannot  be  you — it  cannot  be  Mirabel?  It  is  wondroas 
strange." 

'^  I  think  I  can  throw  some  light  upon  it/'  said  Lord  Montfort. 
^  Katherine  was  mysteriously  engaged  with  Glastonbury  yesterday 
morning*  They  were  out  together.  Mid  I  know  they  went  to  her 
lawyer's.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  Katlierine.  I  think,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  we  need  have  no  delicacy  in  availing 
ourselves  of  this  fortunate  remittance.  It  will  at  least  save  us 
time,''  said  Lord  Montfort,  ringing  the  bell.  ^^  Send  your  master 
here  directly,"  he  continued  to  the  waiter. 

The  sheriflTs  oflScer  appeared ;  the  debt,  the  fees,  all  were  paid, 
and  the  discharge  du]y  taken.  Ferdinand  in  the  meantime  went^ 
up-stairs  to  lock  up  his  dressing-case,  the  little  waiter  rushed  after 
him  to  pack  his  portmanteau.  Ferdinand  did  not  forget  his  zealous 
friend,  who  whispered  hope  when  all  was  black.  The  little  waiter 
chuckled  as  he  put  his  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket.  "  You  see,  sir," 
he  said, "  I  was  quite  right.  Knowed  your  friends  would  stump 
down.  Fancy  a  nob  like  you  being  sent  to  quodl  Fiddlededeel 
You  see,  sir,  you  weren't  used  to  it." 

And  so  Ferdinand  Armine  bid  adieu  to  the  spunging-house, 
where,  in  the  course  of  less  than  eight-and-forty  hours,  he  had 
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cnown  alike  despair  and  rapture.    Lord  Montfort  drore  along  with 
»  gaiety  unusaid  to  him. 

"  Now  my  dear  Armine,''  he  said,  "  I  am  not  a  jot  the  less  in 
lore  with  Henrietta  than  before.  I  lore  her  as  you  love  Catherine. 
What  folly  to  marry  a  woman  who  was  in  love  with  another  per- 
son !  I  should  have  made  her  miserable,  when  the  great  object  of 
idl  my  conduct  was  to  make  her  happy.  Now  Katherine  really 
Loves  me  as  much  as  Henrietta  loves  you.  I  have  had  this  plan  in 
my  head  for  a  long  time.  I  calculated  finely ;  I  was  convinced  it 
was  the  only  way  to  make  us  all  happy.  And  now  we  shall  all  be 
related ;  we  shall  be  constantly  together;  and  we  will  be  brother 
friends.^' 

'^  Ah !  my  dear  Montfort/'  said  Ferdinand,  '^  what  will  Mr. 
Temple  say  V' 

"  Leave  him  to  me,''  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  I  tremble,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  if  it  were  possible  to  anticipate 
difficulties  to-day.'' 

"  I  shall  go  to  him  at  once,'*  said  Lord  Montfort ;  "  I  am  not 
fond  of  suspense  myself,  and  now  it  is  oi  no  use.  All  will  be 
light." 

"  I  trust  only  to  you,*'  said  Ferdinand,  "  for  I  am  as  proud  as 
Temple.  He  dislikes  me,  and  he  is  too  rich  for  me  to  bow  down  to 
liim.^' 

"  I  take  it'upon  myself,"  said  Lord  Montfort.  **  Mr.  Teqiple  is 
a  calm,  sensible  man.  You  will  laugh  at  me,  but  the  truth  ift,  with 
him  it  must  be  a  matter  of  calculation:  on  the  one  hand,  his 
daughter's  happiness,  a  union  with  a  family  second  to  none  in 
blood,  alliances,  and  territorial  position,  and  only  wanting  his 
wealth  to  revive  all  its  splendour ;  on  the  other,  his  daugphter 
broken-hearted,  and  a  duke  for  his  son-in-law.  Mr.  Temple  is  too 
sensible  a  man  to  hesitate,  particularly  when  I  remove  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  must  experience.  Where  shall  I  put  you  down  7— 
Berkeley-square  l " 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

FEBDINAim  MEDITATES  OVER  HIS  GOOD  FOBTUKE. 

In  moments  of  deep  feeling,  alike  in  sudden  bursts  of  prosperi^^y 
as  in  darker  hours,  man  must  be  alone.  It  requires  some  sell-commu- 
nion to  prepare  ourselves  for  good  fortune,  as  well  as  to  encounter 
difficulty,  and  danger,  and  disgrace.  This  violent  and  triumphant 
revolution  in  his  prospects  and  his  fortunes  was  hardly  yet  com- 
pletely comprehended  by  our  friend,  Ferdinand  Armine ;  anrl  wh^n 
ne  had  left  a  note  for  the  generous  Mirabel,  whose  slumbers  ne 
would  not  disturb  at  this  early  hour,  even  with  good  news,  he 
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BtroUed  along  up  Charles-street,  and  to  the  Park,  in  one  of  thoKi^ 
wild  andioyoas  reveries  in  which  we  hrood  over  coming  bliss^  and' 
create  a  tnousand  s^lorioKS  consequences. 

It  was  one  of  mose  soft  summer  morning  which  are  so  delight- 
ful in  a  g^eat  city.  Tlie  sky  was  clear,  the  air  was  bland,  the  water 
uparkled  in  the  sun,  and  the  trees  seemed  doubly  green  and  fresh  to 
one  who  so  recently  had  gazed  only  on  iron  bars.  Ferdinand  felt 
his  freedom  as  well  as  his  happiness.  He  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
and  thought  of  Henrietta  Temple  |  he  took  out  her  note,  and  read 
it  over  and  over  again.  It  was  indeed  her  hand-writing  1  Hestless 
with  impending  joy  he  sauntered  to  the  bridge,  and  leant  over  the 
balustrade,  gazm^  on  the  waters  in  charmed  and  chamodng  vacancy* 
How  many  incidents,  how  many  characters,  how  many  feeing 
flitted  over  his  memory !  Of  what  sweet  and  bitter  experience  did 
he  not  chew  the  cud !  Four-and-twenty  hours  ago,  and  he  deemed 
himself  the  most  miserable  and  forlorn  of  human  beings,  and  now 
all  the  bleesings  of  the  world  seemed  showered  at  his  feet  I  A 
beautiful  bride  awaited  him,  whom  he  had  loved  with  intense  pas- 
sion, and  who  he  had  thought  but  an  hour  ago  was  another's.  A 
noble  fortune,  which  would  permit  him  to  redeem  his  inheritance, 
and  rank  him  among  the  richest  commoners  of  the  realm,  was  to  be 
controlled  by  one  a  few  hours  back,  a  prisoner  for  desperate  debts. 
The  most  gifted  individuals  in  the  land  emulated  each  other  in 
proving  which  entertaived  for  him  the  most  sincere  affectioor 
What  man  in  the  world  had  friends  hke  Ferdinand  Arminet 
Ferdinand  Armine,  who,two  days  back,  deemed  himself  alone  in  the 
world!  The  unswerving  devotion  of  Glastonbury,  the  delicate 
affection  of  his  sweet  cousdn,  all  the  magnanimity  of  the  high- 
flouled  Montfort,  and  the  generosity  of  the  accomplished  Mirabel, 
passed  before  him,  and  wonderfully  affected  him.  He  could  not 
natter  himselt  that  he  indeed  merited  sueh  singular  bleesings ;  and 
yet  with  all  his  faults,  which  with  him  were  but  the  consequences 
of  his  iiery  youth,  Ferdinand  had  been  faithful  to  Henrietta.  Hi9 
constancy  to  her  was  now  rewarded.  As  for  his  friends,  the  future 
must  prove  his  gratitude  to  them.  Ferdinand  Armine  had  great 
tenderness  of  disposition,  and  somewhat  of  a  meditative  mind; 
schooled  by  adversity,  there  was  little  doubt  that  his  coming  career 
would  j  ustify  his  &vourable  destiny.  j ! 

It  was  barely  a  year  since  he  had  returned  from  Malta — hn\,\ 
what  an  eventful  twelvemonth !  Everything  that  had  occurred 
previously  seemed  of  another  life ;  all  his  experience  was  concen- 
trated in  that  wonderful  drama  that  had  commenced  at  Bath,  and 
the  last  scene  of  which  was  now  approaching, — the  characters,  his 
parents,  Glastonbury,  Katherine,  Henrietta,  Lord  Montfort,  Count 
Mirabel,  himself  and — Mr.  Temple ! 

Ah !  that  was  a  name  that  a  little  disturbed  him ;  and  yet  he 
felt  confidence  now  in  Mirabel's  prescience;  he  could  not  but 
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believe  that  with  time  even  Mr.  Temple  might  be  reconciled !  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  soimd  of  military  music  fell  upon  his 
ear ;  it  recalled  old  days ;  parades  and  guards  at  Malta — times 
when  he  did  not  know  Henrietta  Temple — times  when,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  now,  he  had  never  paused  to  think  or  moralise.  That  was 
a  mad  life.  What  a  Neapolitan  ball  was  his  career  then  I  It  was 
indeed  dancing  on  a  volcano.  And  now  all  had  ended  so  happily ! 
Oh !  could  it  indeed  be  true  P  Was  it  not  all  a  dream  of  his  own 
creation,  while  his  eye  had  been  fixed  in  abstraction  on  that  bright 
and  flowing  river?  But  then  there  was  Henrietta's  letter.  He 
might  be  enchanted,  but  that  was  the  talisman. 

In  the  present  unsettled,  though  hopeless  state  of  affairs,  Fer- 
dinand would  not  go  home.  He  was  resolved  to  avoid  any  explana- 
tions until  he  heard  from  Lord  Montfort.  He  shrank  from  seeing 
Glastonbury  or  his  cousin.  As  for  Henrietta,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  never  could  have  heart  to  meet  her  again,  unless  they  were 
alone.  Count  Mirabel  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could 
abandon  his  soul,  and  Count  Mirabel  was  still  in  his  £rst  sleep. 

So  Ferdinand  entered  Kensington  Gardens,  and  walked  in  those 
rich  glades  and  stately  avenues.  It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this 
history  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  On  every  side  the  most 
charming  retreats  open  to  them,  nor  is  there  a  metropolis  in  the 
eWorld  surrounded  by  so  many  rural  villages,  picturesque  parks, 
and  elegant  casinos.  With  the  exception  of  Constantinople,  there 
is  no  city  in  the  world  that  can  for  a  moment  enter  into  competition 
with  it.  For  himself,  though  in  his  time  something  of  a  rambler, 
he  is  not  ashamed  in  this  respect  to  confess  to  a  legitimate  Cockney 
taste ;  and  for  his  part  he  does  not  know  where  life  can  flow  on 
more  pleasantly  than  in  sight  of  Kensington  Gardens,  viewing  the 
silver  Thames  winding  by  the  bowers  of  Rosebank,  or  inhaling 
from  its  terraces  the  refined  air  of  graceful  Eichmond. 

In  exactly  ten  minutes  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  free 
himself  from  all  the  tumult  of  the  world ;  the  pangs  of  love,  the 
throbs  of  ambition,  the  wear  and  tear  of  play,  the  recriminating 
boudoir,  the  conspiring  club,  the  rattling  hell ;  and  find  himself  in 
a  sublime  sylvan  solitude  superior  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and 
inferior  only  in  extent  to  the  chesnut  forests  of  Anatolia.  It  is 
Kensington  Gardens  that  is  almost  the  only  place  that  has  realised 
his  idea  of  the  forests  of  Spenser  and  Ariosto.  What  a  pity,  that 
instead  of  a  princess  in  distress  we  meet  only  a  nursery-maid!  But 
here  is  the  fitting  and  convenient  locality  to  brood  over  ou^ 
thoughts ;  to  project  the  great  and  to  achieve  the  happy.  It  is 
here  that  we  should  get  our  speeches  by  heart,  invent  our  im- 
promptus ;  muse  over  the  caprices  of  our  mistresses,  destroy  a 
cabinet,  and  save  a  nation. 

About  the  time  that  Ferdinand  directed  his  steps  from  these 
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men  retreats  towards  Berkeley-equare^  a  servant  sumxnoned  ICas 
Temple  to  her  father. 

^  Is  papa  alone  P ''  inquired  Miss  Temple. 

"  Only  my  lord  with  nim,"  was  the  reply. 

'' Is  Lord  Montfort  here!"  said  Miss  Temple,  a  Ettle  surprised. 

'^  My  lord  has  been  with  master  these  three  hours,"  said  the 
senranu 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

nBDUTAITD    BECEIVES    THB    KOST    nrTBRESTUrG    nrVIEATIOir  TO 

DimrSR  STEB  OFFEBSD  TO  HOC. 

"Is  not  it  wonderful ?"  said  Ferdinand,  when  he  had  finished 
his  history  to  Count  MirabeL 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  never  knew  anything  less 
Burprising-.  'Tis  exactly  what  I  said,  'tis  the  most  natural  termina- 
tion in  the  world." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Mirabel,  jrou  are  a  prophet!    What  a  lucky 
I  fellow  I  am  to  have  such  a  fnend  as  you  I* 

\  "  To  be  sure  you  are.    Take  some  more  coffee.    What  are  you 

'  going"  to  do  with  yourself?"  1 

\  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself.    I  really  do  not  like 

to  g^)  anjrwhere  until  I  have  heard  from  Montfort.    I  think  I  shall 
go  to  my  hotel." 

"  1  will  drive  you.  It  is  now  three  o'clock.** 
But  just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Bevil  called  on  the  count,  and 
another  hour  disappeared.  When  they  were  fairly  in  the  cabriolet, 
there  were  so  many  places  to  call  at,  and  so  many  persons  to  see, 
that  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  they  reached  tne  hotel.  Fer- 
dinand ran  up  stairs  to  see  if  there  were  any  letter  from  Lord 
Montfort.  He  found  his  lordship's  card,  and  also  Mr.  Temples ; 
they  had  called  about  half  an  hour  ago ;  there  was  also  a  note. 
These  were  its  contents  :— 

"  Grosvenor-square,  Thursday. 
"Mt  Dbab  CAPTAnr  ABimrB, 

"I  have  prepared  myself  with  this  note,  as  I  fear  I  shall  hardly 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  you  at  home.  It  is  only  very  recently  that 
I  have  learnt  from  Henrietta  that  you  were  in  London,  and  I  much 
regret  to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  great  an  invaUd.  It  is  so 
long"  since  we  met,  that  I  hope  you  will  dine  with  us  to-day ;  and 
mdeed  I  am  so  very  anxious  to  see  you,  that  I  trust,  if  you  have 
unfortunately  made  any  other  engagement,  that  you  may  yet  coib 
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trive  to  gratify  my  request.  It  is  merely  a  family  party ;  you  will 
only  meet  our  friends  from  St.  James'  Square,  and  your  own  circle 
in  Brook  Street.  I  have  asked  no  one  else,  save  old  lady  Bellair, 
and  your  friend  Count  Mirabel ;  and  Henrietta  is  so  anxious  to 
secure  his  presence,  that  I  shall  be  greatiy  obliged  by  your  exerting 
your  influence  to  induce  him  to  accompany  you,  as  I  fear  there  is 
utde  hope  of  finding  him  £ree. 

^'  Henrietta  joins  with  me.in  kindest  regards ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
believe  me, 

''My  dear  Captain  Armine, 
"  Most  cordially  yours, 

"PfiLHjLU  Temple.'' 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  the  count,  when  Ferdinand 
returned  to  the  cabriolet,  with  the  note  in  his  hand  and  looking* 
very  a^tated. 

**  The  strangest  note ! "  said  Ferdinand. 

"Give  it  me,'*  said  the  count.  "Do  you  call  that  strange? 
Tis  the  most  regular  epistle  I  ever  read ;'  I  expected  it.  'Tis  an 
excellent  fellow  that  Mr.  Temple ;  I  will  certainly  dine  with  him, 
and  send  an  excuse  to  that  old  Castlefyshe.  A  family  party — all 
right ;  and  he  asks  me — ^that  is  very  proper.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  it  ended  by  my  being  your  trustee,  or  your  executor,  or  your 
^first  child's  godfather.  Ah,  that  good  Temple  is  a  very  sensible 
man.  I  told  you  I  would  settle  this  business  for  you.  You  should 
hear  me  talk  to  that  good  Temple.  I  open  his  mind.  A  family 
party ;  it  will  be  amusing  I  I  would  not  miss  it  for  a  thousand 
pouncb.  Besides,  I  must  ffo  to  take  care  of  you,  for  you  will  be 
committing  all  sorts  of  betises.  I  will  give  you  one  turn  in  the 
park.  Jump  in,  mon  enfant.  Good  Armine,  excellent  fellow, 
jump  in !  You  see  I  was  right ;  I  am  always  right.  But  I  will 
confess  to  you  a  secret — I  never  was  so  right  as  I  have  been  in  the 
present  case.    'Tis  the  best  business  that  ever  was  I " 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BOMB  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PASTY,  AND  ITS  BESUI/T. 

In  spite  of  the  Count  Mirabel's  inspiring  companionship,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  Ferdinand's  heart  failed  him  when  he  entered 
Mr.  Temple's  house.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  encoura^ 
ment  and  jolly  raillery  of  his  light-hearted  friend,  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  ascending  the  staircase.  A 
mist  came  ovpt  his  vision  as  b«  entered  the  room;  various  forms^ 
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indeed,  glanced  before  him,  but  lie  could  distinguish  none,  lift 
felt  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was  absolutely  miserable.  It  was  Mr. 
Temple's  hand  that  he  found  he  had  hold  of;  the  calm  demeanoni 
and  bland  tones  of  that  gentleman  somewhat  re-assured  him.  Mr. 
Tempb  was  cordial,  and  C^unt  Mirabel  hovered  about  Ferdinand, 
and  covered  his  confusion.  Then  he  recognised  the  duchess  and 
his  mother;  they  were  sitting  together,  and  he  went  up  and 
saluted  them.  He  dared  not  look  round  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
IjbAj  Bellair  was  talking  to  his  father.  At  last  he  heard  his 
name  called  by  the  count. 

*<  Armine,  mon  cher,  see  this  beautiful  work!"  and  Ferdinand 
advanced,  or  rather  staggered,  to  a  window  where  stood  the  count 
before  a  group,  and  in  a  minute  he  clasped  the  hand  of  Henrietta 
Temple.  He  could  not  speak.  Eatherine  was  sitting  by  her,  and 
Lord  Montfort  standing  behind  her  chair.  But  Count  Mirabel 
never  ceased  talkii^,  and  with  so  much  art  and  tact,  that  in  a  few 
moments  he  had  succeeded  in  producing  comparative  ease  on  all 
sides. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have  come  to-day,"  said  Henrietta, 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange  meaning,  and  then  she  suddenly 
withdrew  her  gaze.  The  rose  of  her  check  alternately  glowed  and 
faded.  It  was  a  moment  of  great  embarrassment,  and  afterwards 
they  often  talked  of  it.    ' 

Dinner,  however,  was  soon  announced  as  served,  for  Mirabel^ 
and  Ferdinand  had  purposely  arrived  at  the  last  moment.  As  the 
duke  advanced  to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Temple,  Henrietta  presented 
Ferdinand  with  a  flower,  as  if  to  console  him  for  the  separation. 
It  was  a  round  table ;  the  duchess  and  Lady  Bellair  sat  on  each 
side  of  Mr.  Temple,  the  duke  on  the  right  hand  of  Miss  Temple ; 
where  there  were  so  many  members  of  the  same  family,  it  was 
difficult  to  arrange  the  guests.  Ferdinand  held  back,  when  Count 
Mirabel,  who  had  secured  a  seat  by  Henrietta,  beckoned  to 
Ferdinand,  and  saying  that  Lady  Bellair  wished  him  to  sit  next  to 
her,  pushed  Ferdinand,  as  he  himself  walked  away,  into  the  vacated 
seat.  Henrietta  caught  the  count's  eye  as  he  moved  off;  it  was  a 
laughing  eye. 

*'  I  am  glad  you  sit  next  to  me,"  said  Lady  Bellair  to  the  count; 
"  because  you  are  famous.  I  love  famous  people,  and  you  are  very 
famous.  Why  doa't  you  come  and  see  me  ?  Now  I  have  caught 
you  at  last,  and  you  shall  come  and  dine  with  me  the  7th,  8th,  or 
9th  of  next  month ;  I  have  dinner  parties  every  day.  You  shall 
dine  with  me  on  the  8th,  for  then  Lady  Frederick  dines  with  me, 
and  she  will  taste  you.  You  shall  sit  next  to  Lady  Frederick,  and 
mind  you  fljrt  with  her,  I  wonder  if  you  are  as  amusing  as  your 
grandfather.  I  remember  dancing  a  minuet  with  him  at  Versailles 
seventy  years  ago." 

"  It  is  well  recollected  in  the  family,"  said  the  count. 
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"Ah!  you  rogue !"  said  the  little  lady,  chuckling,  ** you  lie!  I 
like  a  lie  sometimes/'  she  resumed,  '<  but  then  it  must  be  a  good 
one.  Do  you  know,  I  only  say  it  to  you,  but  I  am  half  afraid  lies 
are  more  amusing  than  truth." 

<*  Naturally,"  said  the  count,  *^  because  truth  must  in  general  be 
eommonplace,  or  it  would  not  be  true." 

In  the  meantime  Ferdinand  was  seated  next  to  Henrietta 
Temple.  He  might  be  excused  for  feeling  a  little  bewildered. 
Indeed,  the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours 
were  enough  to  deprive  any  one  of  a  complete  command  over  his 
senses.  What  marvel  then  that  he  nearly  carved  his  soup,  ate  liif 
fish  with  a  spoon,  and  drank  water  instead  of  wine !  In  fact,  he 
was  labouring  under  a  degree  of  nervous  excitement,  which 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  observe  the  proprieties  of 
life.  The  presence  of  all  these  persons  was  insupportable  to  him. 
Five  minutes  alone  with  her  in  the  woods  of  Ducie,  and  he  would 
have  felt  quite  re-assured.  Miss  Temple  rather  avoided  his  glance ! 
She  was,  in  truth,  as  agitated  as  himself,  and  talked  almost  entirely 
to  the  duke ;  yet  sometimes  she  tried  to  address  him,  and  say  kind 
things.  She  called  him  Ferdinand ;  that  was  quite  sufficient  to 
make  him  very  happy,  although  he  felt  very  awkward.  He  had 
been  seated  some  nunutes  before  he  observed  that  Glastonbury  was 
next  to  him. 

^I  am  so  nervous,  dear  Glastonbury,"  said  Ferdinand,  ^^that  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  be  able  to  remain  in  the  room." 

<'  I  have  heard  something,''  said  Glastonbury,  with  a  smile,  *Uhat 
makes  me  quite  bold." 

*^  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  is  all  enchantment,"  said  Fer- 
dinand. 

*^  There  is  no  wonder,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  are  enchanted^" 
said  Glastonbury. 

"  Ferdinand,''  said  Miss  Temple,  in  a  low  voice,  "  papa  is  taking 
wine  with  you.*'  Ferdinand  looked  up  and  caught  Mi.  Temple's 
kind  salute. 

"  That  was  a  fine  horse  you  were  riding  to-day,"  said  Count 
Mirabel,  across  the  table,  to  Miss  Grandison. 

*•  Is  it  not  pretty  ?    It  is  Lord  Montfort's." 

"Lord  Montfort's!"  thought  Ferdinand.  **How  strange  all 
this  seems ! " 

"  You  were  not  of  the  riding  party  this  morning,"  said  his 
grace  to  Henrietta. 

**  I  have  not  been  very  well  this  day  or  two,"  said  Miss  Temple. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  looking  particularly  well  to-day,"  replied 
the  duke.    "  What  say  you.  Captain  Armine  ?  " 

Ferdinand  blushed,  and  looked  confused  at  this  appeal,  and 
muttered  some  contradictory  compliments. 

^  Ok !  I  am  very  well  now/'  said  Miss  Temple. 
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^Ton  must  come  and  dine  with  me/'  said  LadjBeBair  to 
Count  Mirabel,  "  because  jou  talk  weU  across  a  table.  I  want  a 
man  who  talks  well  across  a  table.  So  few  ean  do  it  without 
bellowing.    I  think  you  do  it  very  well." 

**  Naturally,"  replied  the  count.  «*  If  I  did  not  do  it  well,  I 
should  not  do  it  at  all." 

^  Ah  I  you  are  audacious  "  said  the  old  lady.  **  I  like  a  little 
Impudence.    It  is  better  to  be  impudent  than  to  be  senrilei'' 

"  Mankind  are  generally  both,"  said  the  count. 

"  I  think  they  are,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  Pray  is  th*j  old  Duke 
of  Thingabpb  alive  ?  You  know  whom  I  mean :  he  waf/an  emigre, 
and  a  relation  of  yours." 

"  De  Crillon.    He  is  dead,  and  his  son  too.** 

"  He  was  a  great  talker,"  said  Lady  Bellair,  ^bul;  then,  he  was 
the  tyrant  of  conversation.  Kow,  men  were  made  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  talk." 

"  Without  doubt,"  said  the  count ;  "  for  Nature  has  given  ns 
two  ears,  but  only  one  mouth." 

"  You  said  that  we  might  aH  be  very  happy,"  whispered  Lord 
Montfort  to  Miss  Qrandison.  "  What  think  you — ^have  we  suc- 
ceeded.'* 

"I  tliink  we  all  look  rery  confused,"  said  Miss  Grandison. 
«  What  a  fortunate  idea  it  was,  inviting  Lady  Bellair  and  the  count. 
They  never  could  look  confused." 

"Watch  Henrietta,"  said  Lord  Montfort. 

"  It  is  not  fair.     How  silent  Ferdinand  is !" 

•*  Yes,  he  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  is  Christopher  Sly  or  not," 
said  Lord  Montfort.  "  What  a  fine  embarrassment  you  have  con- 
trived, Miss  Grandison ! " 

"  Nay,  Digby,  you  were  the  author  of  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
of  your  interview  with  j\J r.  Temple.    You  were  prompt ! " 

"  Why,  I  can  be  patient,  fair  Katherine,"  said  Lord  Montfort; 
"but  in  tne  present  instance  I  shrank  from  suspense,  more,  however, 
for  others  than  myself.    It  certainly  was  a  singular  interview.** 

**  And  were  you  not  nervous?" 

"  Why,  no :  I  felt  convinced  that  the  interview  could  only  have 
one  result.  I  thought  of  your  memorable  words ;  I  felt  I  was 
doing  what  you  wished,  and  that  I  was  making  all  of  us  happy. 
However,  all  honour  be  to  Mr.  Temple !  He  has  proved  himself 
a  man  of  sense." 

As  the  dinner  proceeded,  there  was  an  attempt  on  all  sides 
to  be  gay.  Count  Mirabel  talked  a  great  deal,  and  Lady  Bellair 
laughed  at  what  he  said,  and  maintained  her  reputation  for  re- 
partee. „Her  ladyship  had  been  for  a  long  time  anxious  to  seize 
hold  of  her  gay  neighbour,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he  was 
quite  «  a  favourite."  Even  Ferdinand  grew  a  little  more  at  his 
ease.  He  ventured  to  relieve  the  duke  from  some  of  his  labours, 
and  carve  for  Mias  Temple. 
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**  What  do  you  think  of  our  family  party  ?  *'  said  Henrietta  to 
Ferdinand,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  can  think  only  of  one  thing,"  said  Ferdinand. 

^  I  am  so  nervous,"  she  continued,  '^  that  it  seems  to  me  I 
shall  erery  minute  shriek ;  and  leave  the  room." 

^'  I  feel  the  same ;  I  am  stupified." 

^  Talk  to  Mr.  Glastonbury ;  drink  wine,  and  talk.  Look,  look 
at  your  mother;  she  is  watching  us.  She  is  dying  to  speak  to 
you,  and  so  is  some  one  else." 

At  length  the  ladies  withdrew,  Ferdinand  attended  thena  to  the 
door  of  the  dining-room.  Lady  Bellair  shook  her  fan  at  him,  but 
said  nothing.  He  pressed  his  mother's  hand.  ''  Good  bye,  cousin 
Ferdinand,"  said  Miss  Grandison  in  a  laughing  tone.  Henrietta 
smiled  upon  him  as  she  passed  by.  It  was  a  speaking  glance, 
and  touched  her  heart.  The  gentlemen  remained  behind  much 
longer  than  was  the  custom  in  Mr.  Temple's  house.  Everybody 
seemed  resolved  to  drink  a  great  deal  of  wine,  and  Mr.  Temple 
always  addressed  himself  to  Ferdinand,  if  anything  were  required^ 
in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  recognise  his  responsible  position  in 
the  family. 
I  Anxious  as  Ferdinand  was  to  escape  to  the  drawing-room,  he 

I  could  not  venture  on  the  step.  He  longed  to  speak  to  Glastonbury 
on  the  subject  which  engrossed  his  thoughts,  but  he  had  not 
I  courage.  Never  did  a  man,  who  really  believed  himself  the 
U  happiest  and  most  fortunate  person  in  the  world,  ever  feel  more 
awkward  and  more  embarrassed.  ^  Was  his  father  aware  of  what 
had  occurred  ?  He  could  not  decide.  Apparently  Henrietta 
imagined  that  his  mother  did,  by  the  observation  which  she  had 
made  at  dinner.  Then  his  father  must  be  conscious  of  everything". 
Katherine  must  have  told  all.  Were  Lord  Montfort's  family  m. 
the  secret  P  But  what  use  were  these  perplexing  inquiries  1  It 
was  certain  that  Henrietta  was  to  be  his  bride,  and  that  Mr. 
Temple  had  sanctioned  their  alliance.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that,  or  why  was  he  there  ? 

At  length  the  gentlemen  rose,  and  Ferdinand  once  more  beheld 
Henrietta  Temple.  As  he  entered,  she  was  crossing  the  room  with 
some  music  in  her  hand,  she  was  a  moment  alone.  He  stopped, 
he  would  have  spoken,  but  his  lips  would  not  move. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "are  you  happy?" 

"  My  head  wanders.  Assure  me  that  it  is  all  true,'*  he  mur- 
mured in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  It  is  all  true ; — there,  go  and  speak  to  Lady  Armine.  I  am 
aa  nervous  as  you  are." 

Ferdinand  seated  himself  by  his  mother. 

"Well,  Ferdinand,"  she  said,  "I  have  heard  wonderful 
things." 

**  And  I  hope  they  have  made  you  happy,  mother  ?" 

'^I  should,  indeed,  be  both  unreasonable  and  ungrateful  if  they 
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did  not ;  but  I  confess  to  you,  my  dear  child,  I  am  even  as  modi 
astonished  as  gratified." 

**  And  my  father,  he  knows  every  thing  ?  '* 

'^  Eirerything'.  But  we  have  heard  it  only  from  Lord  Mont- 
fort  and  Catherine.  We  have  had  no  communication  with  any 
one  else.  And  we  meet  here  to-day  in  this  extraordinary  mazmery 
and  but  for  them  we  should  be  completely  in  the  dark.'' 

''And  the  duchess,  do  they  know  alli" 

"  I  conclude  so." 

"  Tk  very  strange,  is  it  not?  " 

"  I  am  quite  bewildered." 

"  0  mower !  is  she  not  beautiful  ?  Do  you  not  love  her  t  Shall 
we  not  all  be  the  happiest  family  in  the  world  ?  " 

**  I  think  we  ougbt  to  be,  dear  Ferdinand.  But  I  have  not 
recovered  from  my  astonishment.  Ah,  my  child,  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  when  you  were  ill  ?" 

'<  Is  it  not  for  the  best  that  affairs  should  have  taken  the  course 
they  have  done  ?  But  you  must  blame  Kate  as  well  as  me ;  dear 
Kate ! " 

« I  think  of  her,"  said  Lady  Armine ;  ''  I  hope  Kate  will  be 
happy." 

''  She  must  be,  dear  mother ;  only  think  what  an  excellent 
person  is  Lord  Montfort." 

**  He  is  indeed  an  excellent  person,"  said  Lady  Armine  ;  **  but 
if  I  had  been  engaged  to  you,  Ferdinand,  and  it  ended  by  my 
marrying  Lord  Montfort,  I  should  be  very  disappointed." 

"  The  duchess  would  be  of  a  different  opmion,"  said  Ferdi- 
nand. 

Lady  Bellair,  who  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  opposite,  and  had 
Jiitherto  been  conversing  with  her  grace,  who  nad  now  quitted 
her  and  joined  the  musicians,  began  shaking  her  fan  at  Ferdinand 
in  a  manner  which  signified  her  extreme  desire  that  he  should 
approach  her. 

*<  Well,  Lady  Bellair,"  said  Ferdinand,  seating  himself  by  her  side* 

^  I  am  in  the  secret,  you  know,"  said  her  li^yship. 

«  What  secret,  Lady  Bellair  ?  " 

'<  Ah !  you  will  not  commit  yourself.  Well,  I  like  discretion. 
I  have  always  seen  it  from  the  nrst.  No  one  has  worked  for  you 
as  I  have*  I  like  true  love,  and  I  have  left  her  all  my  china  in  my 
will." 

**  I  am  sure  the  legatee  is  very  fortunate,  whoever  she  may 
be." 

**  Ah,  you  rogue,  you  know  very  well  whom  I  mean.  You  are 
>^ucy;  you  never  had  a  wanner  friend  than  myself.  I  always 
admired  you ;  you  have  a  great  many  good  qualities  and  a  great 
many  bad  ones.  You  always  were  a  little  saucy.  But  I  like  a 
little  spice  of  sauciuess ;  I  think  it  takes,  I  hear  you  are  great 
friends  with  Count  Thingab<^> — ^the  count,  whose  grandfather  I 
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danced  with  seventy  years  ago.  That  is  right;  always  have 
distinguished  friends.  Never  have  fools  for  mends ;  they  are  no 
use.     1  suppose  he  is  in  the  secret  too  ?'* 

^'  Beally,  Lady  Bellair,  I  am  in  no  secret  You  quite  excite  my 
curiosity." 

^*  Well,  I  can't  get  anything  out  of  you,  I  see  that.  However, 
it  all  happened  at  my  house,  that  can't  he  denied.  I  tell  you 
what  I  will  do ;  I  will  give  you  all  a  dinner,  and  then  the  world 
will  be  quite  certain  that  I  made  the  match.'* 

Xiady  Armine  joined  them,  and  Ferdinand  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  effecting  his  escape  to  the  piano. 

'^  I  suppose  Henrietta  has  found  her  voice  again,  now,** 
whispered  Katherine  to  her  cousin. 

'^Dear  Katherine,  really  if  you  are  so  malicious,  I  shall  punish 
you,"  said  Ferdinand. 

'^  Well,  the  comedy  is  nearly  concluded.  We  shall  join  hands, 
and  the  curtain  will  drop." 

"  And  I  hope,  in  your  opmion,  not  an  unsuccessful  per- 
formance?"  » 

«  Why  I  certainly  cannot  quarrel  with  the  catastrophe,**  said 
Hiss  Grandison. 

In  the  meantime  the  Count  Mirahel  had  obtained  possession  of 
Mr.  Temple,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  confirming  every  fiEivour- 
able  view  which  that  sentleman  had  been  influenced  by  Lord 
^ontfort  to  take  of  Ferdinand  and  his  conduct.    Mr.  Temple  was 

Suite  convinced  that  his  daughter  must  be  very  happy,  and  that 
lie  aUiance,  on  the  whole,  would  be  productive  of  every  satis- 
&ction  that  he  had  ever  anticipated. 

The  evening  drew  on;  carriages  were  announced;  guests 
retired;  Ferdinand  lingered;  Mr.  Temple  was  ushering  Lady 
Bellair,  the  last  guest  to  her  carriage ;  Ferdinand  and  Henrietta 
were  alone.  They  looked  at  each  other,  their  e^es  met  at  the 
same  moment,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  satisfactonly  terminating 
their  mutual  embarrassments— they  sprang  into  each  other's  arms. 
Ah,  that  was  a  moment  of  rapture,  sweet,  thrilHn^,  rapid !  There 
Was  no  need  of  words,  their  souls  vaulted  over  all  petty  explana* 
tions ;  upon  her  lips,  her  choice  and  trembling  hps,  he  sealed  his 
gratitude  and  his  aevotion. 

The  sound  of  footstep  was  heard,  the  agitated  Henrietta  made 
her  escape  by  an  opposite  entrance.  Mr.  Temple  returned,  he 
met  Captain  Armine  with  bis  hat,  and  inquired  whether  Henrietta 
bad  retired;  and  when  Ferdinand  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
wished  him  good  night,  and  begged  him  to  breakfast  with  them 
to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHICH,  THOUGH  FTtrAL,  IT  IS  HOPED   WILL  PROVE  SATISFACTOBl 

Our  kind  reader  will  easily  comprehend  that  from  the  hap 
day  we  have  just  noticed,  FerdinaQd  Armine  was  seldon  abae 
from  Grosvenor  Square,  or  from  the  society  of  Henrietta  Tempi 
They  both  of  them  were  so  happy  that  they  soon  overcame 
little  embarrassment  which  their  novel  situation  might  first  occasi 
them.  In  this  effort,  however,  they  were  greatly  encouraged  b; 
the  calm  demeanour  of  Lord  Montfurt,and  the  complacent  carri 
of  his  intended  bride.  The  world  wondered  and  whispered,  mar- 
veiled  and  hinted,  but  nothing  disturbed  Lord  Montfort,  an 
Katherine  had  the  skill  to  silence  raillery.  Although  it  wa$| 
settled  that  the  respective  marriages  should  take  place  as  soon 
possible,  the  settlements  necessarily  occasioned  delay.  By  th^j 
application  of  his  funded  property,  and  by  a  charge  upon 
Yorkshire  estates,  Mr.  Temple  paid  off  the  mortgages  on  Armine^ 
which,  with  a  certain  life-charge  in  his  own  favour,  was  setti* 
in  strict  ientail  upon  the  issue  of  his  daughter.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  income  was  to  be  set  aside  annually  to  complete  the  eastle^~ 
and  until  that  edifice  was  ready  to  receive  them,  Ferdinand  and 
Henrietta  were  to  live  with  Mr.  Temple,  principally  at  Ihicie, 
which  Mr.  Temple  had  now  purchased. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  lawyers,  the '  eventful  day  at  length 
arrived.  Both  happy  couples  were  married  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  place,  and  Glastonbury  performed  the  ceremony. 
Lord  and  Lady  Montfort  departed  for  a  seat  in  Sussex,  belonging 
to  his  father ;  Ferdinand  and  Henrietta  repaired  to  Armine ;  while 
Sir  Batcliffe  and  his  lady  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Temple  in  Yorkshire, 
and  Glastonbury  found  himself  once  more  in  his  oM  quarters  in 
Lancashire  with  the  duke  and  duchess.  | 

Once  more  at  Armine  ;  wandering  once  more  together  in  the  j 
old  Pleasaunce — it  was  so  strange  and  sweety  that  both  Ferdinand  { 
and  Henrietta  ahnost  began  to  believe  that  it  was  well  that  the  j 
course  of  their  true  love  had  for  a  moment  not  run  so  smoothly  as  at  i 
present,  and  they  felt  that  their  adversity  had  rendered  them  even  ■ 
more  sensible  of  their  illimitable  bliss.  And  the  woods  of  Ducie,  they 
were  not  forgotten ;  nor  least  of  all,  the  old  farm  house  that  had  been 
his  shelter.  Certainly  they  were  the  happiest  people  that  ever  lived, 
and  though  some  years  have  now  passed  since  these  events  took 
place,  custom  has  not  sullied  the  brightness  of  their  love.  They 
have  no  cares  now,  and  yet  both  have  known  enough  of  sorrow  to 
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